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the vir he Eaſt Indies bare. 


x Cs ent year. Eketufive of the Se mational impars | *. 
* tance of that arduous; conteſt, and the waſt ſtakes . 5 1 
were playcdifor by all che paties, the nunher and variery Uf 3 
| military events, bath I ſes and land, of which it wn fo 4 


unuſually prqpetive, together with;che ſoperior.ablties % 
extraordinary exertions of the principal leaders on all ſides, A 


# 4 | muſt ever render the late war in Indis peculiariy intereſting. 
ö Having got through this difficult, Thougf pleaſing taſle we 1 
. had only to gather 6p d Waning9\y be war in other 


* 


quarters; and then, facing thoſe meaſures which led to che 


reſtorazioth; of the public tranquillity, wy have 
take. a Yiew of the nature, cigcu 3 
of that pas ct , which has h 4 
ravages and 9 N both i * the 5 
World. * a6 7 ERS tw, 4. 35 235 Rees þ "Y 
Having thus Mite parration; award. 2 
buſineſs of the extenſive and gyentſul war, we ſbal 
be able, in our Hf volumggyto wake & retroſpedtive view af 4 


\ BU choſe. political affairs and tranſactious in Europe, . whighy 74 


| howeyer conſequential they might have een deemedim ?! 
| other ſeaſons; could not have been attended to ee 
din and tumylt_of ams, — | 
yy the moſt . 23 events were e e * 
EE 2 7 | ; | _—” | 
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PREPACE. 


It gives us no ſmall concern to underſtand, that a pallage 
in our Hiſtory for the year 1773s ſhould have been ſuppoſed 
to convey an imputation injurious to the honour and cha- 
rafter of the Baron de Tott. Independent of our attention 
to hiſtorical truth, as well as to perfonal juſtice, we tos 
much regard the ſingular talents. and eminent abilities of 
that Nobleman, not to regret, however innocently, that we 
mould, in any manner, have afforded means for wounding 
his feelings; much leſs ſhould we conſent to its being un- 
| derſtood, that we gave any ſanction to a falſe and ſcandalous 
calumny. It is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, to re- 
collect any of the operative circumſtances with reſpect to that 
| paſſage, or even what our own ſenſe of the ſubject then was. 
The Tranſlator of his very curious and valuable Memoirs 
has, in his Preface, along with the charge, candidly fur- 
+ Difhed, almoſt every thing which it would be neceſſary for vs 
to ay upon, the ſubject, by quoting, from ourſelves, the un- 

cenaitity of the information which could then be obtained, 
lire to the gireumſtances of the Ruſſian and Turkiſh 
_ war, and MI! farther, by his own ſubſequent acknowledg- 


„ 


ment, that the calumny, to which the paſſage in queſtion is 


ſuppoſed to allude, however malicibuſſy waiſed was publicly 
prevalent. We ſhall only add, what we are in ourſelves 
convinced of, that Guys, the French conful%vr deputy, and 
the real renegado, was the perſon to whom we really point- 
ed, however the Baron's actions might at firſt. have been 
miſtakenly attributed to him. Time has cleared up che 
Tuth, Wen nn juſtice to his character. ee bs 
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CHAP. hy, 


RetroſpeAive view of affairs in India. Benares, Tranſa&ions | which 


led to the dependance of that country on the Ea India company. The 


| Rajah”  Bulwant- Sing, having taken a decided part in their Favour , in J 
| ther war againſt his 1 lord, Su 12 Ul! Dowlah,. his territor 1 1 


are ſecured to him by the treaty of Ilababad. 8 of -Q 74 
Sing, upon the death of his father Bulwant, and a new Areaty con- 7 
cluded in favour of the family. by Major Harper. 4 third treaty, in 


confirmation of: the tauo former, concluded by Mr. Haſtings, vue is ; 2 1 


himſelf a party to it, renders the company guarantees of the Rajah's +, 
_ poſſeffi 7 wo f Upon the death of Sujah Ul Dowlah, the Label A 1 2 

the ſovereignty of Benares is Bot erred by bis ſucceſſor to the company. 

_ Extraordinary. ſubfidies demanded and levied from the. Rap ab, Cbei. 
Sing, on occaſion of the war with France, lay the foundation of tb 

« differences which took place between him and the government of Calcutta. ', 

A. ſupply fx, ooo cavalry demanded from the Rajab.. Charges of difafe | 

' feXion and contumacy laid againſt him. Gowvernor- generals. progrefe 

from Calcutta, to ſettle the Fer of Benares, and other countriess 2 
Proceeds up the Ganges to Buxar, where he is met by the Rajah, quit a 4 
great ailiendance and number of boats. Di erent atcounjs' of the con- 43 
ference on the, water.  Rajab's vit at Benares forbidden, Rajab- I 


"taken into cuſtody :  reſeued, I the ſepoys, with their officers, maſſacred,” 
| 1 flies firft to Ramndgur, and from thence retires in be night to the. 


&, 
» 1's 


Fanny? 'of Luttcefpoor, . Oufſaun Sing appointed by the gorge gee. 


to adminiſter t affairs the country in the place 0 the K ah, 
Vor- XK e, 1 % N 
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Ramjiewaun, garriſons Ramnagur for the Rajah. Scheme for the re- 
duction of that . Ab dam y the raſhneſs of Capt, Mayaſffre ; who 

is Killed in an ill-judged attack, and the party repulſed with great leſs. 
Country immediately in arms. Deſign of attacking the governor genera 
in his quarters obliges him to retire by night to Chunar. Repeated pro- 
poſals made by the Rajah for an accommodation, produce no effett. Em- 
barraſſment occaſioned hy the Nabob vixier's viſit. The commotion in 
Benares ſpreads the flame in the adjoining countries. Cheit Sing's ma- 
niet. Attack on the Rajah's camp at Pateetah, Great reinforce- 
ments arrive at Chunar. Bundoo Cawn, a native, propoſes the means, 

Ey which the Rajah's forces might, without much difficulty, be diſpoſſefed 
of their ftrong-holds. The ſcheme adopted by Major Popham ; who pri- 
ately diſpatches Major Crabbe, with a ſtrong detachment, to pene- 
trate the mountains, under the guidance of Bundoo Cawn, and attack 
the enemy in the rear, while he engages them in front. The defign ſuc- 
ceeds ; Major Crabbe carries the ſtrong paſs of Suckroot ; the enemy 
abandon the fortreſs of Lutteefpoor ; the Rajah flies to Bidjeygur, and 
all his forces diſperſe. Country immedately r:ſumes its uſual tranquillity, 
Governor general returns to Benares; ſettles the government; appoints 


a new Rajah ; and increaſes the revenue. 
bouring- countries quelled. Treaty of pence and alliance happily con- 
eluded with Madajee Scindia by Colonel Muir, 


Diſturbances in the neigb- 


The Rajah, Cheit 


Sing, totally abandons his country. Strong fortreſs of Biajeygur taken, 


upon conditions, by Major Popham, 


made by the army. 

HILE other parts of In- 
W dia were deſolated by the 

preſent and by former 
wars, the ſequeſtered and happy 
country of Benares, generally had 
the fortune to eſeape the common 
calamity. Beſides the ſecurity de- 
rived from the great diſtance of 
the ſea, the ſacred character aſ- 
cribed to that city, which had 
through many ages been conſi- 
dered as the repoſitory of the re- 
ligion and learning of the Bra- 
mins, could not but endear it in 
the higheſt degree to the Hin- 
doos ; and the foreign ravagers of 
India, if they paid no reſpect, 
found it neceſſary, at leaſt, to 
ſhew ſome attention to the pre- 
judices of the conquered, Hoſ- 


tility indeed was not much pro- 


voked by a people, who, along 


_ Great treaſure found, and ſpoil 


with the moſt gentle and inoffen- 
five manners, poſſeſſed ſuch a 
ſpirit of induſtry, as had given 
to a whole country, the face of 
a garden in the higheſt ſtate of 
culture and beauty; and whoſe 
labours were a common benefit to 
all, who either lived near or had 
occaſion to approach them. 

The Ganges, before it yet be- 
comes too vaſt for health and ſa- 
tisfaction, winding through the 
variegated face of fach a country, 
could not but greatly heighten he 
pictureſque beauty of the ſcene 
and lying, as it does, under the 
happieſt influence of the heavens, 
it is not to be wondered at, that 


under ſuch favourable circum- 


ſtances, Benares had long been 
conſidered as the paradiſe of In- 
dia. The capital was not leſs 

diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed for its beauty, than 


eminent for its rank and con ſideras 


tion. But neither the ſulubrity of 
the air, nor the delights of its ſitua- 
tion, were more alluring to ſtrang- 
ers, than the happy ſecurity to per- 
ſon and property which it afforded; 
It accordingly became the coveted 
retreat of people of all the Aſia- 
tic countries and religions, who 
weary of a buſy life; vexed by 
its diſappointments; or appre- 
henſtve of its dangers; wiſhed to 
enjoy during ſome portion of their 
lives; the tranquillity of a ſecure 
and happy retirement. | 
The expences of the. preſent 
war witk Hyder Ally and the 
Marattas, in which all the Eng- 
liih prefidencies were ſo deeply, 
and one at leaſt ſo dangerouſly in- 
volved, roſe to ſuch an height; 
that the wealth and revenue of 
Bengal, great as theſe were, prov- 
ed unequal to their ſupply. New 
ſources were accordingly to be 


ſought ;z and the weak and the 


wealthy were doomed, as uſual, 
to adminiſter to the wants of the 
ſtrong and the warlike. The pro- 
ſecution of theſe means of ſup- 
ply, led to the ſubſequent cala- 
mities of Benares; and ſuddenly 
plunged Mr. Haſtings; the go- 
vernor general, into a new war, 
at near 600 miles diſtance from 
the ſeat of his government. 
For the better comprehenſion 
or illuſtration of this ſubject, it 
will be neceſſary to take ſome no- 
tice of the late ſtate and govern- 
ment of that country; as well as 
of its relation to; and the means 
by which it became dependent on 
the Eaſt India company. 
The country Benares lies 
far up the Ganges, not a great 
deal ſhort of 600 miles, to the 


a. 


= 


[s 
north-weſt © of Calcutta. The 
river, without taking in its con- 
tinual windings, points generally 
from the welt to the eaſt in its 
courſe through it. Its extent 
from north to ſouth, including 


the diſtricts of Chunar and Gay - 


zy pour, which are united with 
it, is about 150 miles; nor is. it 
much leſs from eaſt to weſt; but 
it is a good deal indented on the 
former fide by the provitice of 
Bahar, It was a part of thofe - 
extenſive poſſeſſions, which the 
misfortunes of the court of Del- 
li, enabled Sujah Ul Dowlah; the 
grand vizier of the empire, and 
nabob of Oude, to ſecure the ac= + 
tual ſovereignty and poſſeſſion: of 
in his own famliy. The Rajah, 
Bulwant Sing, was tributary to 
Sujah Ul Dowlah, for the coun- 
try of Benares, and its dependen- 
cies, at a certain ſtated tribute or 
rent; for it is diſputed, though 
indeed of little conſequence, to 
which claſs it properly belongs. 
In the war which broke out in 
the year 1764, wherein Sujah Ul 
Dowlah ſupported Coſſim Ally 
Cawn, who had been the mur 
derer of ſo great a number of 
Engliſh gentlemen at Patna, the 
Rajah Bulwant Sing, notwith« 
ſanding: the relation in which he 
ſtood with Sujah, took a decided 


part in favour of the Engliſh, 


and rendered them effential and 
acknowledged ſervices. As Su- 
jah Dowlah was — 2 ruined 
by the war, that he ſcarcel 

+4 have been left in — * | 
any part of his territories, it was 
in the er of the:Engliſh ta 


dictate the terms of peace; Fheſe 
were, however, ſo much in hies 
favour, as to excite no ſmall furs 
prize at the time, both at home 
[4] 2 


and 


manded. 


„„ „ „„ 


4] ANN 
and in India; but it was, not- 

| e ee as a matter in- 
- diſpenſably neceſſary, not only 
with ref; to honour, gratitude, 
and good faith, but to the real 
intereſts of the nation and com- 
pany, to provide for the Rajah's 
intereſts and poſſeſſions in fuch a 
manner by the treaty, as ſhould 
effectually ſecure him from the 
animoſity and revenge of Sujah 
Ul Dowlah, which were well 
known to be boundleſs and im- 
placable. 

When General Carnac was em- 


wered by the preſidency of. 


engal, in the year 1765, to ne- 
gociate the preliminary articles of 
a peace with Sujah Ul Dowlah, 
this matter was accordingly -par- 
ticularly committed to his charge ; 
and it was laid down as a ſpecific 
article of his inſtructions, To 
ſecure Bulwant Sing in the pofſeſ- 
fron of his country.” By the fifth 
article of the treaty of IIlaha- 
bad, which was ſoon after con- 
cluded by Lord Clive, although 
the moſt extraordinary favours 
and advantages were in other re- 
ſpects granted to Sujah Ul Dow- 
lah, yet he. was moſt ſolemnly 
bound to continue Bulwant Sing 
in poſſeſſion of all the territories 
he held before the war, ſubje& 
only to the payment of the ſame 

revenue as heretofore, 
Conſidering the immenſe ob- 
jets which — Clive had at 
that time in act and in contem- 
plation, it is no wonder that he 
did not pay all the attention to 
the wording of this article, which 
the preſidency, if it had been in 
their hands, would probably have 
done, and Which the character of 
the vizier more eſpecially de- 


The latter, by the 


ts 
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terms of the article, ſeemed to be 
bound only to Bulwant Sing's 
perſon; without any expreſs pro- 
viſion being made for the conti- 
nuance of the zemindaries in the 
Rajah's family. It appears, how- 
ever, from Lord Chve's correſ- 
pondence, that this was fully 
underſtood by all the parties to 
be the clear intention of the ar- 
ticle; and the value and impor- 
tance which was attributed to 1t 
by himſelf, and confirmed by the 
acknowledgment of the company 
at home, as well as by the preſi- 
dency of Calcutta, ſufficiently 
thews that they all received and 
conſidered it in the ſame ſenſe. 
Lord Clive paid little attention 
to the nicety of words in a com- 
pat with a man, whom he re- 

arded at this time merely as an 
inſtroment of his own making, 
and the explanation of which 
would reſt either with himſelf or 
the company. 

In fat, the Engliſh by being 
the mediators of this condition, 
became virtually its guarantees; 
and the ties between them and 
the Rajah, being founded on their 
mutual intereſts and ſecurity, 
were from thence indiſſoluble. 
He looked only to them for pro- 
tection againſt the malice and ra- 
pacity of a cruel and perfidious 
tyrant ; while, on the other hand, 
his country afforded them, with- 


out any expence, a ſtrong and ex- 


cellent barrier on the ſide of 
Oude, and would, as well as his 
forces, anſwer all purpoſes of war 
and defence, as effectually as if it 
were their own. S445 
When circumſtances ſerved, and 
the proper ſeaſon was arrived, Su- 
Jah Ul Dowlah well knew how to 
turn to account this paſt error, or 
negli- 


ni ligence in ſtating the terms of 
x. 5th article of the treaty of 


the 
Illahabad; and indeed it js not 
impoſſible that he had himſelf been 
originally its contriver, and found 
means for its paſſing without ex- 
amination, The death of Bul- 
want Sing, in the year 1770, af- 
forded this opportunity; the letter 
of the treaty was in full preſerva- 
tion, but its ſpirit could not then 
ſo clearly appear. The preſidency 
of Bengal was therefore obliged 
to interfere with vigour and ſpirit 
in ſupporting the intereſts of the fa- 
mily, by procuring the inveſtiture 
of Cheit Sing, in the government 
of his father, Bulwant's territo- 
ries. 

The negociation upon this af- 
fair was committed to Colonel 
Harper, who ated in it with great 
honour, and left no room for fu- 
ture doubt or evaſion. The young 
rajah, upon this occaſion, was ob- 
liged to make a preſent of twenty 


lacks of rupees to the Nabob vi- 


zier, and to increaſe the annual 
tribute, from twenty-one and a 
half, to twenty-four lacks. In 
the treaty, for the inſtrument then 
B between Sujah Ul Dow- 
ah and the Rajah Cheit Sing was 
ſo denominated, the former bound 
himſelf ſpecifically, that nothing 
more than what was therein de- 
clared, ſhould ever be demanded 


of the latter; and he concluded, 


in the Mahommedan . ſtile, by a 
ſolema appeal to God, the pro- 
paet, ns the Koran, as parties 
and witneſſes to the agreement, 
and, that between them, and their 
Joint poſterity, there ſhould neve 
be a variation therein. | 
Colonel Harper, in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of an integrity which 


Ty 
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required us colouring,” and which 
he diſdained to illuſtrate, informs 


his employers by letter upon the 


occgſion, that he leaves it to the 


young Rajah, and to all others 


who were concerned in or wit 


neſſes of the tranſaction, to ſtate 
what his conduct had been in this 
bukneſs; only obſerving, that he 
had taken the ſtriteſt care, not to 
diminiſp our national honour, An- 


tereftedneſs, and juſtice ; which he 


conſiders, as having a greater ef- 
fe, in ſecuring the vaſt poſſeſ- 
ſions of the company, than even 
the force of their arms, however 
formidable.— Sentiments, not more 
valuable for the humanity and ho- 


nour which they breathe, than 


for the wiſdom of the policy which 
they convey. | ap: 

This concluſive ſettlement of 
the zemindary in the family of 
Bulwant Sing, was then deemed 
of ſuch conſequence to the, com- 


pany's affairs, that the prefident 


and council of Bengal congratu- 


lated the court of directors upon 


it, as an event highly important 
to their intereſts, -and of preat 
moment in its future conſequen- 
ces. 1 
It would ſeem now'that nothin 

farther remained to be done in 
this buſineſs; and that ſo far as 


compacts and treaties can be bind- 


ing, the zemindary was ſecured 


to the family and deſcendants of 
Bulwant Sing. Yet, whether it 
proceeded from any ſubſequent in- 
fractions of the agreement by the 
Nabob vizier, or from apprehen- 
ſions founded on the capriciouſ- 


neſs and faithlefineſs of his dif- _ 
ſition, which it was thought 


could not be too carefully guarded 
againſt, we find that this buſineſs 
[4] 3 | was 


- 


— 
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was again taken up, and a new 

þ hee made in aden 
of the former. 

gear 

en 


This took place in the 
1773s when Mr. Haſtings, 
preſident of the council of Cal- 
cutta, thought it neceſſary to make 
aà progreſs to the court of the Na- 
bob vizier, as well, perhaps, to 
obtain ſome perſonal explanations 
from him with reſpect to paſt and 
current matters, as to form thoſe 
new connections and arrangements, 
with reſpect to reyenue, troops, 
and the acquiſition of territory, 
which were ſoon after diſplayed in 
their effects. Upon this occaſion, 
a new treaty or inſtrument, to the 
ſame purport as the former, was 
concluded and ratified, between 
the Nabob vizier, and the Rajah 
Cheit Sing; but with this farther 
confirmation, and advantage to 
the Rajah, that the preſident, by 
himſelf ſigning and becoming a 
party to the preſent, thereby ren- 
dered the company actual guaran- 
tees, at all future times, to the 
due performance of the conditions. 
Indeed the neceſſity of ſomething 
ſtronger than treaties to bind the 
faith, and to reſtrain the rapacity 
of the Nabob vizier, became upon 
that very occaſion fully apparent; 
for notwithſtanding the vaſt ad- 
ntages, which, at the expence 
of his neighbours, as well as of 
his natural lord, the Mogul, were 
then thrown jnto his hands, he was 
exceedingly diſſatisfied with Mr. 
Haſtings, for not permitting him 
to extort ten lacks of rupees from 
the young Rajah, as well as to 
ſtrip him of two very ſtrong forts, 
which conſtituted the beſt deſences 
of his country. Ppon this occa- 
den, as on the former, the in- 


3 


ſtrument was madeeternally bind- 
ing upon the parties, and upon 
their mutual poſterity. 

Upon the death of the Nabob 
vizier in the year 1775, and the 
acceſſion of his ſon and ſucceſſor 
Aſſoff Ul Dowlah, new arrange- 
ments took place between the 
company and that prince, which 
affected the whole government of 
his dominions. Among theſe, the 
ſovereignty of Benares, and its de- 
pendencies, was entirely given over 
and transferred to the company; 
the Rajah Cheit Sing then ſtand- 
tg exactly in the ſame degree of 
relation and vaſſalage to that body, 
in which he had before food with 
the Nabob of Oude. Nothinj 
could exceed the ſatis faction which 
this transfer of ſovereignty, and 
entire emancipation from a ca- 
pricious tyranny, afforded to the 
young Rajah and his family. They 
were now placed in the hands of 
their old friends, allies and pro- 
tectors, and the moſt flattering . 
proſpects of laſting quiet, ſecurity 
and happineſs were in view. 

Theſe hopes were confirmed, 
if they could be ſuppoſed to re- 
quire any confirmation, by a let- 
ter from Mr. Haſtings, who had 
been appointed to the new and 
high office of governor general. 
This letter teemed with ſenti- 
ments of regard, honour and juſ- 
tice, and authorized the Britiſh 
reſident at the court of Benares 
to aſſure the Rajah that no farther 
tribute than that already ſtipulat- 
ed, ſhould be exacted from him, 
and that it ſhould not under any 
future change of government be 
enlarged, A fecommendation 
about the ſame time, from the 
governor general and ccuncil ta 


the 


IF . 


the Rajah, that he ſhould raife and 
ſupport a body of 2;000 horſe, 
or rather, perhaps, that he ſhould 
increaſe the cavalry already on his 
eſtabliſnment to that number, as 
it was in no degree preſſed as an 
obligation, but ſeems to have 
been merely propoſed as a mea- 
ſure of common utility, and a 
proviſion againſt any future and 
unforeſeen danger, could afford 
no cauſe of apprehenſion, nor in- 
dicate any change in the Rajah's 
condition. 
It is not denied, that the Ra- 
ah of Benares continued to ad- 
ere to the engagements on his 


fide, by the punctual diſcharge of 


the ſtipulated revenue, nor that 
his conduct was in every reſpect 
highly ſatisfactory, until new and 
unexpected demands occaſioned 
ſuch alteration in it, as proved at 
length the means of giving um- 
brage to the government of Cal- 
cutta. Upon intelligence of the 
war with France, it was deter- 
mined by the governor general and 
council, in the month of ſuly 
1778, that the Rajah Cheit Sing 
ſhould be required to contribute 
an extraordinary ſubſidy of five 
lacks of rupees, towards the ex- 
pences which this -new exigency 
would impoſe on their govern- 
ment during the current year. It 
may be ſuppoſed, that the inno- 
vation thus propoſed, and the 
danger of the precedent, affected 
the rajah much more than the 
amount or value of the ſum de- 
manded. However that was, the 
pore general informs us in 
his narrative, that after many ex- 
cuſes, and profeftations of inabi- 
lity, the Rajah at length conſent- 
ed, with a very ill grace, to the 
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payment, and diſcharged it with 
a worſe. . yen, 6:44 
The increaſing exigencies and 
expences of a war, which was 
becoming, general throughout In- 
dia, were not likely to produce 


any remiſſion of theſe demands, 


when once the ice was broken, 
and the precedent eſtabliſhed, 
They were annually repeated; 
while the unwillingneſs of com- 
pliance, and the backwardneſs of 
payment, became every year more - 
apparent, and afforded farther _ 
room for diſſatisfaction. During 
the many ages in which the Hin- 
doo princes and landholders have 
been doomed to ſuffer the oppreſ- 
ſion and exorbitance of foreign 
power, a ſtrict concealment of their 
wealth, and a conſtant plea of 
extreme poverty, have been the 
weak means which they gener 
adopted to elude the extortion 
rapacity of their rulers. 'The 
Rajah of Benares reſorted to this 
eſtabliſhed practice; and even fo 
early as the payment of the fecond 
year's ſubſidy, although he was 
known or ſuppoſed to be very 
rich, he affected to borrow money _ 
in ſmall ſums, and even to ſell his 
plate and jewels, as demonſtra- 
tions of his inability; and was 
ſtill ſo flow in his payments, 
that it was found neceſſary to 
quicken him, by ſending two bat- 
talions of ſepoys to be quartered 
in his dominions, and their pay 
to be charged to his account, un- 
til he had made good the whole. 
The third year's ſubſidy was 
ſtill worſe paid, and the ſame re- 
medy, of ſending troops to live 
upon him, was again adopted. 
The Rajah then carried the plea of 
inability and poverty ſo far, that 
1414 when 
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25 and to leſſen his faith in the 


when about one lack of rupees 
had with great difficulty been ob- 
tained from him, he wrote a let- 
ter himſelf to the governor gene- 
ral, ſoliciting forbearance with 
reſpect to the remainder until the 
following year, when he promiſed 
to pay it along with the ſtipulated 
tevenue. 

While a ſubſidy of about ſixty 
thouſand pounds a year was ex- 
torted with ſo much difficulty, it 
was not well to be ſuppoſed, that 
a demand made upon the Rajah to 
Furniſh-2,000 cavalry for the ſer. 
vice of the war, would have been 
attended with much effect; at 
leaſt, withodt its being enforced 
by ſome extraordinary degree of 
exertion. By Mr. Haſtings's ſtate 
of the tranſaction, which differs 
conſiderably from that given. by 
5 Rajah, he baffled the demand 

Dy delay and evaſion ; he ſaid that 
the body of horſe which he had 
already on foot was fully employ- 
ed in, and abſolutely neceſſary to 
the collection of his revenues, 
without which he could not fulfil 
his ſtipulations with the company, 
and that he was utterly unequal 
0 the expence of raiſing a new 
corps, It is farther ſaid, that the 
demand was leflened to a thou- 
ſand; that he at length promiſed 
to ſupply z50; but that neither 
man or horſe was aver ſent. It 
is to be obſerved, that the Rajah's 
| Horſe had done good and acknow- 
ledged ſervice in a former war. 
80 different are the fruits pro- 
cured by violence, from thoſe 
which are the ſpontaneous pra- 
duce of good-will and affection, 

it will ſcarcely be imagined, 
that as theſe unexpected demands 
ſerved ſuccefſively to weaken the 
Rajah's opinion of his own ſęcuri- 
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ngliſh, ſo likewiſe, that they 
did not ſerve equally to weaken 
his attachment, and to looſen his 
fidelity to the company. It was 


natural, that he ſhould look for 


new friends and connections; and 
that he ſhould endeavour to pro- 
vide ſome reſource againſt the 
days of trouble and danger. No- 
thing could be more favourable 


to the encouragement and confir- 


mation of ſuch a diſpoſition, than 
the general ſtate of India, The 
diſaffection to the Engliſh was 
unfortunately general throughout 
all that vaſt continent; they were 
in every ſettlement, and on every 
ſide, engaged in the moſt danger- 
ous wars; and while the ſucceſſes 
of Hyder Ally ſeemed to, render 
their very exiflence in the Carna- 
tic mi re than precarious, they no 
leſs 4iminiſhed the reputation and 
dread of their arms, 

The countries immediately bor. 
dering on, or ſurrounding the Ra- 
jah's territories, were in a ſtate of 
the moſt marked diſaffection to 
the company, and ſuch of them 
as were under its government, 
ſcarcely reſtrained their violence, 
until a proper opportunity ſhould 
offer for ſhaking off its yoke, The 
company's adminiſtration of the 
affairs of Oude, in concert with 
his weak ſucceſſor, ever fince the 
death of Sujah Ul Dowlah, had 
ſpread deſolation, tumult and diſ- 
order through thoſe extenſive do- 
minions. All theſe things, to- 
gether with the general alliance 
and confederacy which was known 
to be in contemplation for chac- 
ing them entirely out of India, 
ſerved to render their affairs ap- 
parently deſperate, ; 

In weſe circumſtances it is not 

much 
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much to be doubted, that ſome 


of the charges laid againſt the 


Rajah Cheit Sing, might be well 
founded. That he perhaps en- 


tered into negociations with the 
native princes in the adjoining 
countries, for mutual ſupport, 
and fof acting on ſome plan of 
general concert, in the defence of 
their reſpective rights; and that 
he might have correſponded with 
the diſcontented Begums of Oude, 


or caballed with the diſaffected 


Rajahs, in the neighbouring Eng- 
liſh governments, | 
The governor general ſtates, 
that various accounts had been 
repeatedly tranſmitted to Cal- 
cutta, as well by the Engliſh re- 
fidents at Benares, as by ſeveral 
of the company's officers, from 
different parts of that country, of 
the frequent and ſtrong marks of 
di ſaffection that were ſhewn by the 
rajah himſelf; but which were 
diſplayed in a-ſtill higher degree 
by his officers, and by the people 
in general, Theſe charges, 1n- 
deed, ſo far as they are ſhewn, 
are laid in very looſe and general 
terms; without any ſpecification 
of fats, dates, names, or circum- 
ſtances. It is not leſs remarkable, 
that they are not included in the 
written complaints of his conduct, 
which the governor general ſent 
to the Rajah himſelf upon the 
ſpot, 4 5 
: But however juſt the charges of 
contumacy and diſaffection laid 
againſt the Rajah on” have been, 
and however neceſſary, perhaps, 
in ſome degree their correction, 
it is fully evident, that the enor- 
mous expences of the war had fo 
drained the treaſuryt of Bengal, 


and the means of ſtil] feeding it 
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in all its parts went ſo far beyond 
the revenues of the ſtate, that the 
looking out for new ſources of 


ſupply was become a matter of 
great urgency. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances, the ron wealth and 

the Rajah, point- 
ed him out as the immediate and 
proper obje& for ſupplying the 


public neceſſities. 


Such was the ſituation of the 


Rajah, and the ſtate of affairs in 
the country of Benares, before and 
about the time that the governor 
org ſet. out on his progreſs 
rom Calcutta, upon the ch of 


July 1781. He had, in that pro- 


greſs, other objects beſides Be- 
nares in view. Order was, if 


poſſible, to be reſtored in the do- 


minions of the Nabob vizier, and 
money, at all events, to be there 
procured, A ſeparate peace wi 

Madajee Scindia was then like 


wiſe in agitation, through the in- 


tervention of Colbnel Muir; and 
the governor general hoped that 
his approach to the ſcene of ne- 
gociation, might afford means for 
bringing it the more ſpeedily to a 
concluſion. This was indeed an 


object of the firſt importance. 


With reſpect to Benares, the 
governor general ſtates in his nar- 
rative of theſe tranſactions, that 
the diſappointment of aid from the 
Rajah, though in a: ſeaſon of ſuch 


extreme public diſtreſs and dan- 
ger, was ſtill leſs a matter f 
conſideration with kim, than that 


thoſe repeated acts of contumacy 


and difobedience of which he had 


been guilty, appeared evidences 


of a deliberate and ſyſt-matic con- 
duct, aiming at the total ſubver- 


ſion of the company's authority, 


and the erection of his own inde- 
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endency on its ruins; a deſign, 
he ſays, which had been long and 
generally imputed to him, He 
arther obſerves, that it was re- 
ported he had inherited a valt 
maſs of wealth from his father 
Bulwant Sing, which he had fe- 
_ Cured in the two ſtrong fortreſſes 
of Lutteefpoor and Bidjeygur; 
and that he made yearly additions 
to it; that he kept up a large 
military eſtabliſhment, both of 
cavalry, of diſciplined and irre- 
gular infantry, and of artillery ; 
that beſides the two already nam- 
ed, he had many other fortreſſes, 
of ſtrong conſtruction and in good 
repair, conſtantly well ſtored and 


dominions of Oude, and all the 
weſtern fide of India; that it was 
equally the paſſage and the reſi- 
dence of their merchants and trad- 


ers ; and that it was at all times ' 


open to the free obſervation and 


inſpection of their officers whether. 


civil or military. | 

Another offence was indeed 
charged on the Rajah, which per- 
haps had its weight, That he 


had, by his agents and emiſlaries - 
at Calcutta, taken an active and 


decided part againſt the governor 
uy. in thoſe conteſts which 
ad for ſome years back prevailed 
between him and other members 
of the council, To that conti- 


garriſoned ; that he maintained a nued oppoſition which he met 


correſpondence with the Marattas, ' 


and other powers, whoeither were, 
or might eventually become ene- 
mies to the company; and, that 
he was collecting, or had pre- 
pared, every proviſion for open 
revolt, waiting only for a proper 
ſeaſon to declare it, which was 
ſuppoſed to depend, either on the 
arrival of a French armament, or 
on a Maratta invaſion. 

It wlll appear not a little ex- 
traordihary, that ſeveral of theſe 
matters, particularly whatever re- 
' Jates to the Rajah's military eſta- 
bliſhment and preparations, the 


Rate of his garriſons, and the in 


ternal condition or appearance of 
things, ſhould be founded on no 
better authority than mere report, 
when it is conſidered, that the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Chunar, in the 
centre of his dominions, and within 
an eaſy march of his capital, had 
for many years been garriſoned by 
the Engliſh; that his country was 
the highway and thoroughfare to 
the company's troops, 1n their 
frequent paſſage to and from the 


with in Calcutta, to the diſap- 
probation of his conduct induſ- 
triouſly publiſhed by the parties 
e againſt him in England, 
and to the conſtant expectation 
from thence entertained in India 
of his ſpeedy degradation, the 
governor general attributes all the 
miſconduct, miſdeeds, and crimes 
of the Rajah of Benares. , 

In the progreſs of his narrative, 
the governor general by degrees 
queue and avows the mbtives and 
objects of his expedition, with re- 
8 852 to that prince. He ſays, 
that he conſidered Cheit Sing as 
culpable, in a very high degree, 
towards the ſtate, and his puniſh- 
ment, (of which, he ſays, he had 
n him frequent warnings if 

e did not amend his conduct) as 
an example which juſtice and po- 
licy required. That, he was re- 


ſolved to draw from his guilt the 
means of relief to the company's 


diſtreſſes, and to exact a penalty, 
which he was convinced he was 
very well able to- bear, from a 
fund, which he was alſo ane 
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ed, he had deſtined for purpoſes 
of the moſt dangerous tendency to 
the company's dominion. - In a 
word, that, he had determined to 
make him pay largely for his par- 
don, or to exact a ſevere ven- 
geance for his paſt delinquency.— 
He ſeems, however, apprehenſive 
in ſeveral inſtances, that the tran- 
ſactions of which he gives the de- 
tail, would be ſubject to much 
diſcuſſion, if not cenſure, at home 
and in one, he ſeems to think it 


_ neceſſary, to appeal to his mo- 


tives, at leaſt in a certain de- 

ree, as a juſtification of his con- 
gad. — He ſays, I will ſup- 
„ pole for a moment that I have 
«« erred, that I have acted with 
« an unwarrantable rigour to- 
«« wards Cheit Sing, and even 
« with injuſtice ; let my motive 
«« be canſulted : I left Calcutta 
«« impreſſed with a belief that ex- 
« traordinary means were neceſ- 
«« ſary, and thoſe (exerted with a 
«« ſtrong hand, to preſerve the 
„company's intereſts from ſink- 
« ing under the accumulated 
„weight which oppreſſed them: 
« I ſaw a political neceſſity for 
«« curbing the overgrown power 
«« of a great member of their do- 
% minion, and for making it con- 
*« tribute to the relief of their 
«« prefling exigencies, If Ierred, 
«« my error was prompted by an 
«« exceſs. of zeal for their intereſts 
operating with too ſtrong a bias 
ye oi my judgment.“ 

It appears from a conference 
between the governor general and 
Mr, Wheler (which 1s Rated in 
the narrative, they being, as we 


apprehend, the only members of 


the council then in Bengal) on 
the eve of the expedition, that it 
was then conadentially communt- 
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cated, and agreed upon, that the 


Rajah's offences requiring early 
puniſhment, his wealth being 
great, and the company's exigen- 
cies preſſing, it was a meaſure of 
olicy and juſtice, to exact from 
im a large pecuniary mul& for 
their relief; the firſt having de- 


clared his reſolution to extend the - 


fine to the amount of forty or fifty 


lacks, 
The governor general's pro- 


greſs up the Ganges, laſted near 


{ix weeks before his arrival at Be- 
nares. Whether it proceeded from 
a ſenſe of paſt, a conſciouſneſs of 
intended criminality, -or a full 
knowledge of the dangers with 
which ſuch progreſſes were gene. 
rally pregnant, and- a conviction 
that theſe were now much aug- 
mented under the peculiar preſ- 
ſure of the times ; 2 whatever 
cauſe it proceeded, it appears evi- 
dently that the Rajah was exceed- 
ingly alarmed at this journey, and 
that his mind ſeemed already ta 
forebode ſome part of the enſuing 
calamities. Indeed, exclufive of 
all other cauſes of apprehenſion, 
the favourable reception and en- 
tertainment which Ouſſaun Sing, 
a profligate relation of his, had for 
ſome time received at Calcutta, 
and the ſingular circumſtanceof his 
now attending the governor gene- 
ral in his train, and coming un- 
der that protection, would in 
themſelves 

room for alarm, 

It appears from the Rajah's ma. 
nifeſto, and other teſtimonies, 
which do not ſeem to be an 
where contradicted, that this man, 
who had once been dewan, or mi- 
niſter, having loſt his office thro? 
the effects of miſconduct, or court 
intrigue, and afterwards ſquan- 
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ave afforded no ſmall 


dered his ſubſtance in a courſe of 
vice and profligacy, he was at 
length baniſhed the country for 
his crimes. 'That being in that 
fate joined by ſeveral whofe con- 
dition, characters, and deſperate 
fortunes « correſponded with his 
own, they drew together a num- 
ber of thoſe rovers of all nations, 
with whom India, more than any 
other part of the world abounds, 
fo that he was at length enabled 
to invade, and to excite ſome ſort 
of rebellion in the country of Be- 
+ Hares; and became ſo formidable, 


that it was only by the aid of the 


Engliſh, whoſe forces were called 
in for the purpoſe, that, after 
doing infinite miſchief, he was 
defeated and driven out. Such 
was the man, who now came in 
the ſuite of the governor general, 
to reviſit the city and country of 
Benares. : 
Upon the governor peneral's 
arrival at Buxar, on the borders 
of Benares, he was met by the 
rajah, who brought with him a 
great train of the principal people 
of his country. Mr. Haſtings re- 
marks, with diſapprobation, that 
he had brought with him a great 
fleet of boats; that he had af- 
terwards been informed they were 
crowded with choſen armed men 
to the amount of-two thouſand ; 
and that this circumſtance was a 
matter of much obſervation and 
notice with ſome of the gentlemen 
of his train. It is not improba- 
ble that this matter was much 
miſrepreſented to him. It is now 
evident that no deſign had been 
formed againſt his perſon; nor 
can it be drawn or ſuppoſed from 
the ſubſequent circumſtances, that 
any ſuch number of choſen or of 
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armed men were yet collected in a 
body. | ; 
The governor general informs 
us, that he received the Rajah 
with civility, and without any 
expreſſion of diſpleaſure, at Buxar. 


That he received a ſecond viſit 


from him in his boat, upon their 
paſlage up the river, on the fol- 
lowing morning ; when a private 
conference was requeſted and 
granted, He does not at all 
aſſume being correct in his re- 
collection of the particulars which 


paſſed in this private converſa- 


tion; for conſidering it, he ſays, 
as accidental, and as making no 
part of the plan which he had 
concerted in his own mind for 
his conduct with the Rajah, he did 
not think it of ſufficient conſe- 
quence to make any written mi- 
nutes. | 

From his recollection, however, 
of the ſubſtance of this confe- 
rence, it appears, that the Rajah 
expreſſed much concern for his 
diſpleaſure, and contrition for 
having himſelf given any occaſion 
for it ; declaring at the ſame 
time, and in the moſt humiliat- 
ing terms, that the zemindary 
and every thing he poſſeſſed were 
at his devotion : that he expreſſed 
great fears about Ouffaun Sing; 
and that upon that occaſion, 


whether it proceeded from an 


extraordinary agitation of mind, 
or from a deſire to impreſs a ſtrong 
opinion of his ſincerity, he ac- 
companied his words with the 
ſingular action of laying his tur- 
ban in Mr. Haſtings's lap.— The 


governor general, in anſwer, in 


claimed the idea of his deſcendin 
to become a party in the Rajah's 


family diſagreements: but avowed 


his 
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ſettle with him. As this inſult- 
ing and ſufſhciently alarmiog meſ- 


his diſpleaſure to be equal to what- 
ever he had heard or might have 
conjectured of it; and concluded 
by declaring, that he had been al- 
ready deceived by his oaths and 
proteſtations, and that he ſhould 
not ſuffer his purpoſe to be chang- 
ed, or his duty to be cet 
by any verbal conceſſions or decla- 
rations, —He takes no notice of 
any demands being made, or terms 
offered, upon this occaſion, 

But the Rajah ſtates in his ma- 
nifeſto, that the demands made 
upon him at this meeting, were 
in the higheſt degree exorbitant. 
That after difcourſing upon the 
ſubject of the tribute, and pro- 
ſeſuons from him of his attach- 
ment and hdelity to the company, 
and of his willingneſs to comply 
with-their demands, the payment 
of no leſs a ſum than a crore of 
rupees. (amounting to a hundred 
lacks, or about 1,200,000 pounds 
ſterling). was the demand made 
upon him ; and that to this was 
added his ſurrender of the fortreſs 
of Bidjeygur, which he calls his 
«« family reſidence, the depoſit 
of his women and of his honour.” 
That, to the firſt of theſe de- 
mands he pleaded inability ; and 
with reſpe& to the ſecond, he 
aſked what he had done, that the 
company ſhould diſhonour him fo 
as to take away the fort where his 
family reſided. | 
On the day of their 
* arrival at Benares, 

the governor general 
ſent a meſſenger to forbid the Ra- 


jah's waiting upon him in the 


evening as he had intended; de- 
firing at the ſame time, that he 
might defer his future viſits until 
he ſhould obtain permiſſion, as he 
had ſome matters previouſly to 


4 a ** 


ad hot. 


ſage produced no manner of ef- 
fect on the Rajah's motions or con- 
duct, it may 
that he had formed no deſigns a- 


ainſt Mr. Haſtings's perſon, that 


e had made no armed prepara- 
tions, and that he was equally 
indiſpoſed to flight and to reſiſt- 
ance. ere 

On the following evening, Mr. 
Markham, the reſident at Benares, 
was ſent by the governor general, 
with a paper drawn up by him- 
ſelf, containing the ſeveral char- 

es which he laid againſt the ra- 
jah, and demanding an immediate 
anſwer. Theſe were founded, on 
the Rajah's repeated evaſion and 
breach of promiſe with reſpect to 
the payment of the ſubſidies, and 


well be concluded, 


— 
9 W : l 
- * 


the loſs ſuſtained, in one particu- 


lar inſtance, by Col. Camac's 
corpe, through that failure; on 
his evaſion and non- compliance 
with reſpect to the body of ca- 
valry which was demanded of 
him; his endeavours to excite dif- 
orders in the Engliſh government 
by the means of ſecret emiſſaries; 


and, miſgovernment in his own. . 


\ 


territories, by his. ſuffering. the 
public perpetration of robberies 
and murders, in violation of the 
tenure by which he held them. 
But the great ftreſs of the whole 
ſeemed. to be, reſted, upon that 
infidelity and diſaffection to go- 


vernment, which appeared in the 


two firſt inſtance. 
The Rajah, in his anſwer, which 


was returned late at night by Mr. 


Markham, entered into a written 

jullification of the ſeveral parts 

of his conduct. He ſtates, that 

the payment of the ſubſidies had 

been much more regplegly ee 
| * 
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than was repreſented ; that he had 
ſent a letter to the governor ge- 


. neral, ftating his diſtreſſes, and 


requeſting a little longer time for 
one payment; but that receiving 
no anſwer, and finding the mat- 
ter preſſed, he had uſed every ex- 
ertion for its fpeedy diſcharge. 
He gives a number of dates op- 
poſed to ſums, to ſhew that the 
payments for the uſe of Camac's 
troops, were, by him, made in 


© 
- 
* 


than the former; and that Mi 
Markham and he repeatedly ex- 
preſſed their mutual furprize, that 
no order with reſpect to the deſti- 
nation of the troops had been 


communicated to either: | 
He totally denied the charge; 


of his having ſent agents; emiſ- 


ſaries, or any of his people what. 
ever. to Calcutta, excepting the 
few whom he particularly names; 
and who were ſent openly and 


due time; that the remittance of, formally upon public buſinefs to 


it to the army was not left to him, 
and if it had, thatno delay ſhould 
have happened ; ſo that if the 
money was not conveyed in time, 
and any loſs or detriment was 
thereby ſuſtained, it could not be 
imputed to him, but to thoſe 
agents to whom he was ordered to 
pay it. 

With reſpect to the cavalry, he 
| Rates, that the governor general 
having defired by letter to know 
the number he could ſpare, he 
had, in anſwer, tranſmitted to 
him an exact account of the whole 
number in his ſervice, which a- 
mounted to 1200 in all; with an 
account of their reſpective ſta- 
tions, which were difperſed and 
remote. That he never received 
any anſwer to this letter; but 
that Mr. Markham having after- 
wards given him an order Fi hav- 
ing a thouſand horſe in readineſs, 
he accordingly prepared 500 ca- 
valry, and soo burkendoſſes, 
(which we ſappoſe to be ſome 
ſort of militia or irregular troops) 
for this purpoſe. That he wrote 
an immediate account to the go- 
vernor general of the ſtate and 

readineſs of theſe troops, expect- 
ing a conſequent order for their 
diſpoſal ; that no anſwer was re- 
turned to this letter any. more 


the governor general himſelf. He 
repreſents theſe and other charges 
as falſehoods invented by his ene- 
mies, merely for the accomphſh- 
ment of his ruin; and while he 
complains of and lametits the un- 
happy effects which they had al- 
ready produced, in that change 
of the governor general's favour 
which he ſo ſorely experienced; 
he congratulated himſelf upon his 


arrival in the country, as he 


would thereby have an opportu- 
nity upon the ſpot of diſproving 
all thoſe charges. * TS, 

The laſt charge, being that laid 
againſt his adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, upon the ground of rob. 
beries and murders being publicly 
committed with impunity in his 
country, was, in all its parts, no 
leſs denied. The Rajah, in that 
degrading ftile, which neceflity; 


along with peculiar habits and 


modes of thinking and ſpeaking, 
have eſtabliſhed in the oriental 
world, concludes his letter by de- 
claring himſelf the 8 ge. 
neral's ae in all caſes whatever. 

This ſubmiſſive language pro- 
duced an effect very different | wh 
what might have been expected. 
Through whatever medium it was 
ſeen by the governor general, this 
juſtification or defence, extorted 
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time for dehberation or council, 
and againſt charges of the moſt 
alarming nature, was conſidered 


by him as an infult of the higheſt 


and moſt offenſive kind. He ſays 
it was leſs a vindication of the 
Rajah than arecrimination on him- 
ſelf; and holds it as an anſwer 
nearly couched in terms of de- 
hance. 
jah, in his reply, inſiſted much 
upon the many letters which he 
had written to him, praying to 
be diſpenſed from obeying the or- 
ders of government, and of his 
receiving no anſwer to them. He 
ſeems. to think this might be 
true; but he obſerves, in a high 
tone of authority, that it was, the 
rajah's duty to obey the poſi tive 
and repeated orders which he had 
received, *©* and not to waſte his 
e time with letters of excuſe, to 
e cavil with hig anſwers for eva- 
« ſons, or with his filence for de- 
« lays.” —The Rajah's pleas of 
want of money, or inability to 
perform whatever was required, 
were held, upon all occaſions, pre- 
fent or paſt, as direct and abſolute 
inſult, | 

The governor general ſeems to 
have had ſome doubts, on the 
ground of policy and public opi- 
nion, with reſpect to the extent 
and rigour of the. meaſures which 
it might be proper to purſue, for 
the reformation of the Rajah's con- 
dutt, and the preſervation of the 


company's rights and intereſts, 


He obſerves, that, to have left 
him in the full exerciſe of powers 
which he had notoriouſly abuſed, 
and, which it was to be appre- 
hended he would employ to the 
moſt dangerous purpoſes, would 


be totally inconfiſtent with the 


He obſerves that the Ra- 


N 
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as it was at the inſtant, without 


m3xims of juſtice and prudence. 
On the other hand, . that, to di- 
veſt him entirely of the zemin- 
dary, though juſtihable on the 
grounds which he had ſtated, 
would have carried an appearance 
of ſeverity, and might have fur- 
niſned an opportunity for con- 
ſtructions, unfavourable to the 
credit of the company's govern- 
ment, and to his own reputation, 
from that natural influence, which, 


he obſerves, every act of rigour 


exerciſed upon the perſons of men 
in elevated ſtations, is apt to im- 
preſs on the minds of thofe, who 
are too remote from the ſcene of 
action to judge, by any other evi- 
dence than that of the direct facts 
themſelves, of their motives or 
propriety, | 

He accordingly adopted, as a 
middle courſe, which might bring 
the Rajah to the terms, and into 
that ſtate of dependence which he 
intended, without proceeding to 
the abſolute extreme of ſeverity, 
the meaſure of laying his perſon 
under an arreſt, Mr. Markham, 
the reſident, was commiſſioned to 
execute this buſineſs; being in- 
ſtructed. to proceed early in the 
morning, with only his cuſtomary. 
guard, as if it had been merely a 
common viſit, to the villa or pa- 
lace where the Rajah then reſided, 


which lay on the banks of the 


Ganges, being on the ſame fide. 
of the river with the city of Be- 
nares, and at about two miles 
diſtance ; he was there to put him 
under arreſt; to require his im- 
mediate ſubmiſſion in the gover- 
nor general's name ; and to keep 


him in his cuſtody until he re- 


% 


ceived further orders. Two com- 
anies of ſepoys, belonging to 
Major Popham's detachment, were 
ordered 


— — 
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ordered to follow and ſupport Mr. 
Markham in the execution of this 
ſervice. * 

The Rajah reſigned himſelf with 
the greateſt ſubmiſſion to the ar- 
reſt, and aſſured the reſident, that 
whatever the governor. general's 
orders might be, he would im- 

licitly obey them. He hoped, 

ſaid, that he would allow him 
a ſubſiſtence; but as for his ze- 
mindary, his forts, and his trea- 
ſure, he was ready to lay them at 
his feet, and his life itſelf, if it 
was required. He lamented much, 
and ſeemed exceedingly to feel, 
the ignominy to which he was ex- 
poſed by this public diſgrace; 


and intreated Mr. Markham that 


he would return to the governor ge- 
neral, and give him an account 


of the full and ready obedience 


which he paid to his orders; 
hoping that he would make al- 
lowances for his youth and inex- 
erience, and, in conſideration of 
Pie father's name, releaſe him 
from his confinement, as ſoon as 
he ſhould prove the ſincerity of 
his offers, and that he was de- 
ſerving of compaſſion and for- 
iveneſs. To confirm his verbal 
— he repeated them in 


a letter which he ſent by the re- 
ſident, Ig ſentences 


being, —<* Whatever may be your 
«« pleaſure, do it with your own 


« hands. I am your ſlave. What. 


«© occaſion can there be for a 
60 uard 272 7 

veceeding letters ſoon follow- 
ed Mr. Markham. Theſe were 
couched in terms of ſuch extreme 
deſpondency, that the governor 
general thought it neceſſary to 
prevent his apprehenſions from 


operating in too great a degree, 


by informing him in a ſhort note, 
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that Mr. Markham would ex- 
plain particulars to him in the af- 
ternoon; and deſiring him to let 
his mind be at reſt, and not to 
conceive any terror or apprehen- 
ſion.— The following broken paſ- 
ſages in the Rajah's letter will 
ſerve in ſome degree to ſhew the 
agitation of his mind, under the 
mixed effect of the various paſ- 
ſions of ſhame, grief, and diſ- 
may, which then operated upon 
him.— It depends on you alone 
„ to take away or not to take 
„away the country out of my 
«© hands, In caſe my honour is 
„„ not left me, how ſhall I be 
equal to the buſineſs of the fir- 
% car? Whoever, with his hands 
in a ſupplicating poſture is 
« ready with his life and pro- 
15 2 what neceſſity can there 
„ be for him to be dealt with in 
this way?“ 

The relident had given him an 
early caution and charge, that he 
ſhould order his people to behave 
in a quiet and orderly manner, 
for that any attempt towards his 
reſcue, would be attended with 
inevitable deſtruction to himſelf. 
Upon Mr. Markham's departure, 
he had left the Rajah in the cuſtody 
of Lieutenant Stalker, who com- 
manded his own guard, and of 
the Lieutenants Scott and Simes, 
who led the two grenadier com- 
panies of ſepoys. The inſtruc- 
tions given to theſe officers were, 


that they ſhould diſarm every ſer- 


vant of the Rajah's; that they 
ſhould allow him any eight or ten 
of his domeſtics, whom he might 
chooſe or approve of, for the at- 
tendance of his perſon; that to 
guard againſt any deception, theſe 
perſons, ſo appointed, were. to be 
particularly ſhewn to the ſepoy 

guard; 
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uard; and that the officers might 
ndulge the Rajah in any requeſt 
which was conſiſtent with the ſe- 
curity of his perſon. | 

It was probably highly fortu- 
nate to Mr: Markham, that the pre- 
paring of his inſtructions (which 
were undoubtedly intended to be 
concluſive) took up ſo much time, 
as conſiderably to delay his return 
to the confined Rajah. It ſeemed 
indeed ſcarcely well to be ex- 
eee that in the neighbour- 

ood of a capital city, adjoining 


beſides to a large town, and in a 


part of the world where the peo- 
ple are ſo exceedingly attached to 
their native princes, ſuch a mat- 
ter could have hung in ſuſpence 
during the greater part of a day, 
while the multitude, ignorant of 


what was really paſling, dreaded 


every moment to be that, which 
might prove fatal to their ſove- 
_ reign, without its producing ſome 
violent popular commotion, It 
appears then upon the whole, 
that the governor general had 
placed too great a confidence in 
the effect to be produced by his 
name, ang in the reſpe@ or ter- 
ror attached to his ſituation. and 
character, in venturing upon ſo 
bold and extraordinary a meaſure, 
without having ſuch a force im- 
mediately upon the ſpot, as would 
be ſufficient effectually to overawe 
the people, and if not entirely to 
prevent, to be at leaſt able to 
check commotion in the very bud, 


Perhaps likewiſe he fell into that 


common European error, which 


neither reaſon nor experience have 


been able to eradicate, and built 

too much upon the ſuppoſed ti- 

midity of the people. 
The antient palace of Ram- 

nagur, lay on the oppoſite fide of 
_Vor. XXVI.- | 
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the Ganges, and at no great dif- 


the uſual or principal refidence of 
the prince; and in the antique 
ſtile, anſwered the double pur- 
poſes of a fortreſs and palace. It 
was accordingly, a vaſt pile of ir- 
regular but maſſy buildings, con- 
ſtructed of ſtone, and partly ly- 
ing on the banks, and partly 
built within the very bed of the 
river. Some ſmall and ordinary 
outworks had bf late years been 
formed as additions to its original 
ſtrength; and by degrees, a eloſe- 
built, large, and very populous 
had grown up 
The eſtabliſhment of a ſmall ſtand- 
ing garriſon, and of a governor, 
who were appointed to the charge 
of this place, at all times, whe- 
ther during the Rajah's preſence 
or abſence, ſeems to have been 


merely an object of ſtate-ſhew and 
The reſidence of 


magnificesce. 
the court, which had given birth 
to the town, may be ſuppoſed the 
cauſe, that the inhabitants were 
peculiarly and violently attached 
to the perſon and intereſts of the 
prince, 

Juſt as Mr. Markham was ſet- 
ting out with his final inſtruc- 
tions, intelligence was received, 
that large bodies of armed men 


had croſſed the river from Ram- 


nagur, and proceeded: directly to 
the palace where the Rajah was in 
cuſtody. 
ſe poy grenadiefs who formed his 
guard, were ſtationed in an en- 
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tance from that in which the Ra- 


jah was in cuſtody, This was 


round © it, 


The two companies of 


cloſed ſquare, which ſurrounded 


the apartment in which he was 
con ned. 


little extraordinary, but fully 
ſhews, either the 1 in 

Peapie was 
| held, 


which the ſpirit of 
[B] a 


It will appear not a 


#3) ANNUAL 
held, or the reliance that was 
placed on their inoffenſive cha- 
racter, that theſe grenadiers were 
led by their officers, upon a ſer- 
vice ſo ſingular and alarming, 
without ammunition. Major Pop- 
ham, upon ſome intelligence of 
this fatal error, and perhaps of 
the appearance we have men- 
tioned, diſpatched another com- 
pany of ſepoys, with ammuni— 
tion, to ſupply and reinforce the 
.Grſt party; but theſe found the 
place alreadly ſo entirely blocked 
up by armed men, and all the 
avenues ſo choked by multitudes 
of people, that they found it im- 
gh to make their way through 
uch a crowd, determined as it 
was not to admit their paſſage. 

It ſeems probable that the ap- 
pearance af this party, ſerved 
greatly to increaſe the rage of the 
already inflamed multitude; who 
perhaps conſidered them as con- 
veying, or being the intended 
executors of, the final doom of 
their prince; for the attack of 
the grenadiers in the ſquare, in- 
ftantly commenced on their ar- 
rival, Theſe being deſtitute of 
their uſual means of defence, were 
little capable of withſtanding the 
weight and fury of the outrageous 
multitude, who burſt in like a 
torrent on all fides upon them, 
The unfortunate party were al- 
moſt in an inſtant cut to pieces; 
the wounded being left in a con- 
dition leſs enviable than the lain, 


The three Britiſh officers are ſaid + 


to have fold their lives dearly ; 
they were found covered with 
wounds, and lying almoſt ſide by 


fide. 82 ſepoys were killed on 
the ſpot, and g2 deſperately 
unded, 


It may be eaſily conceived, that 
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the Rajah was nearly overwhelmed 
with terror, at the commence- 
ment of the tumult, expecting 
his life to be the immediate for- 
feit to the raſhneſs of the people. 
He was, however, carried off by 
his attendants during the conſu- 
ſion, through a — on the 
garden ſide, which led to the 
river; and the banks being there 
very ſteep, he was let down into 
a boat that conveyed him to the 
other fide, by a number of tur- 
bans tied together. The tumul- 
tuous crowd who effected his reſ- 
cue, and who ſeemed to be equal- 
ly . deſtitute of judgment and 
leaders, looked to nothing far- 
ther than his mere eſcape, and 
followed him acrofs the river, in 
the ſame diſorder that they had 
before paſſed, 

Lieutenant Birrel, who led that 
company of ſepoys, which brought 
up the ammunition, as the crowd 
decreaſed, puſhed on to the pa- 
lace, where he had a ſmart ſcuffle, 
30 of his men 
were killed or wounded, in clear- 
ing it of a party of the rioters, 
who had loitered behind. the main 
body, Major Popham arrived 
ſoon after with the remainder of 
his detachment, which had been 
encamped at about two miles diſ- 
tance ; but he had only the mor- 
tification of beholding the mang. 
led bodies of his dead and W 
ed ſoldiers, without its being in 
his power to rake any vengeance 
of the authors of the maſſacre, 

The Rajah, in his manifeſto, as 
well as in ſeveral of his letters to 
the governor general, attributes 
the whole outrage and miſchief 
that happened, to the unparals 
leled inſolence of an inferior of- 
kcer belonging to the reſident; 
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who having been formerly in his 
own ſervice, and being diſcharged 
for ſome miſdemeanor, owed him 
a grudge on that accoum, and 
ſeized this opportunity of his diſ. 
treſs, to treat him in the moſt 
contumelious manner, 
| Indignation of his people being 
excited to madneſs, at ſeeing their 
prince treated in ſo ſhameful a 
manner, and by ſo contemptible 
and unworthy a wretch, a quarrel 
aroſe between them and the ſe- 

oys, in which, many being kil- 
ſed on both fides, the iſſue was, 
at length, ſuch as we have de- 
ſcribed. 

Had any ſcheme of offence or 
reſiſtance been at all formed, or 
even in the contemplation of the 
Rajah, or without any ſuch pre- 
vious ſcheme, had he only poſ- 
ſefled common powers of politi- 
cal foreſight and enterprize, he 
could not have miſſed the oppor- 
tunity which was then preſented, 
of ſtriking an almoſt deciſive blow 
to the Britiſh intereſts in India. 
The governor general, with about 
30 Engliſh gentlemen, and a large 
bat defenceleſs train, were lodged 
in a ſort of villa, which was en- 
cloſed in the ſuburbs of Benares, 
and known by the name of Mah- 
doodaſs's Gardens, their whole 

ard conſiſting in a handful of 
epoys, not exceeding 50 or 60 
in number; ſo that it was not 
only in the power of the prince, 
but even without his appearance 
in it, or the aid of the military, 
of any tumultuous aſſembly of 
the people, to have cut them off 
without difficulty, It required no 
great ſagacity, nor much poli- 
tical obſervation to enable the Ra- 
Jah to perceive, that the die was 
already wrrevocably caſt, that the 
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means of accommodation were for 
ever done away, and that the 


molt apparently deſperate, were- 


then the .only prudent meaſures, 
Whoever then reflects upon the 
deſperate ſtate of the Engliſh af- 
fairs at that time, will eaſily con- 
ceive that the immediate effects 
of ſuch a blow, given at ſuch a 
ſeaſon, and ſcattered as their for- 
ces were throughout every part of 
that vaſt continent, muſt, in the 
nature of things, have been nearly 
irrecoverable. | 
It is a matter of no ſmall ſur- 
prize, and was no leſs fortunate 
to the governor general, as well 
as to the company, that the armed 
multitude who had reſcued Cheit 
Sing, and who were eſtimated at 
not leſs than 2,000 men, inflamed 
as they were by ſucceſs, and 
fluſhed in blood, had not, in- 
ſtead of following the Rajah, with- 
out any object in view, acroſs 
the river, proceeded directly to 
Mahdoodaſs's gardens. Their not 
doing ſo ſufficiently indicates, that 
the outrage at the palace was the 
mere act of the moment, without 
any previous concert, and with- 
out their being under the guid- 
ance of any bold or violent lead- 
ers. - Lee, 0 | 
The Rajah, inſtead of vigorous 


council and bold reſource, ſeem- 


ed entirely to ſink under the late 
act, and his apprehenſion of the 
conſequences. Wantin 
tion to determine upon the courſe 
he ſhould purſue, whether to 
place his truft in the hope of ac- 


commodation, or to commit all 


to the fortune of arms, he heſi« 
tated between both, and did no- 


thing. In ſuch a ſtate of uncer- 


tainty and trepidation, it was na- 


tural to a weak mihd, to place 
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all ſafety in diſtance from the 


+* 


ſcene of danger, and to truſt to 


time for the recovery of that 


fortune, which was already loſt, 
He accordingly fled from Ram- 
yagur in the middle of the ſame 
night, taking with him his ef- 
feats, ſuch troops as were there, 


and ſuch of his family as were 


preſent ;z the palace being left in 
the cuſtody of its own ſmall fta- 
tionary garriſon. With theſe the. 
Rajah fled for ſhelter and refuge, 
to Lutteefpore, one of his ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes. 

Neither the late bloody ca- 
taſtrophe, nor the imminent dan- 
ger to which he was perſonally ex- 
poſed, ſeem to have produced the 
ſmalleſt effect upon the firmneſs 
or reſolution of the governor ge- 
neral. He proceeded immediately 
to adminiſter the affairs, and to 
diſpoſe of the government of the 
country, as if nothing untoward 
had happened, and that neither 
reſiſtance or danger were yet to 
be apprehended. On the very 
following day, he appointed Oul- 
ſaun Sing to the adminiſtration 
of the revenues and government 


of the country, until (as he ſays 


in his narrative) it ſhould be de- 
termined to whom the zemindary 
might legally belong, and, who 
might be in a capacity to receive 


it. This act was immediately 


publiſhed by proclamation through 
the city of Benares; and meſ- 


ſengers were diſpatched with no 


leſs expedition, to convey circu- 
lar notices of the eveiit to all the 
landholders throughout the coun- 
try. 

- At the ſame time, to ſupport 
meaſures ſo unexpected and aſto- 


niſhing to the people, and to pre- 
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ſerve the public, tranquillity un- 
der their immediate operation, he. 
diſpatched immediate orders to 
Capt. Mayaffre, who lay in the 
city of Mirzapore, with the re- 
ſidue of Major Popham's detach- 
ment, and to a battalion of ſe- 
poys from Col. Blair's garriſon at 
Chunar, to advance without de- 
lay to the capital. He likewiſe 
ſent orders to Dinapore, for a re- 
giment of ſepoys to proceed from 
thence, with no leſs celerity, to 
Benares. PIE 

It will be here neceffary, for 
the better comprehenſion of ſe- 
veral ſucceeding circumſtances, to 
take ſome notice of the ſituation 
of thoſe cities, particularly of the 
two firſt, which lay within the 
Rajah's government, 'They both 
lie up the Ganges, to the ſouth. 
weſt of Benares, in the direct way 
to Illahabad, and to other parts 
of the Nabob vizier's dominions. 
Mirzapore, is an open city; its 
diſtance from Benares, by à di- 
rect line acroſs the country, ap- 
pears to be under forty miles ; but 

y following the winding courſe 
of the river, that would probably 
be more than doubled, Chunar 
lies about mid-way between both ; 
and is the capital of a conſider- 
able territory of the ſame name. 
This is a very important fortreſs, 
one of the 
principal paſſes on the Ganges; 
and has been accordingly gar- 
riſoned by the Engliſh ever fince 
the war with, Sujah Ul Dowlah, 


-in the year 1764 3 it being re- 


tained as a curb upon that prince 
and his ſucceflors, and not upon, 
the country of Benares, of which 
it compoſes a part, Dinapore hes 
in the oppoſite direction to theſe 
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cities, being a great way down 
. the river, in the Bahar country. 
The precautions taken by the 
governor general were fully neceſ- 
ſary, for the ſtorm began now to 
gather amain; and that in a de- 
gree with reſpe& to violence, and 
acceleration in point of time, 
which he ſeemed little to have 
apprehended. He had received 
intelligence, on which he relied, 
that Ramnagur had been aban- 
doned, as we have already ſtated; 
but knowing the diſaffection of 
the people, the difficulty of the 
approaches through ſuch a town, 
and conſidering at the ſame time, 
the fatal conſequences of a re- 
ulſe in the preſent ſtate of things, 
he very prudently abſtained from 
hazarding Major Popham's ſmall 
corps upon any intelligence, and 
waited for the arrival of the ex- 
pected ſuccours to make the at- 
tack, 
ter the Rajah's flight, when re- 
collection had ſome little time ta 
operate, Ramjeewaun, a domeſtic 
and confidential chief of the fa- 
mily, arrived with a body of arm. 
ed men, for the ſecurity of Ram- 
nagur. 
This unexpected circumſtance, 


preſenting a face of action till 


then unthought of, neceſſarily de- 
manded new meaſures, and new 
diſpoſitions with reſpect to the 
coming ſuccours. Orders were 
accordingly diſpatched to Chunar 
for two mortars, Major Popham 


having traced a {pot on the ſhore, 


directly oppoſite to Ramnagur, 
from whence it was expected they 
would play with ſuch advantage, 


that the clumſy ſtrength of the g 


palace could not long withſtand 
their effects, and that the town 
itlelf would be rendered too warm, 


But on the ſecond day af. 


to afford any longer protection, 
either to Ramjeewaun's party, or 5 
to the refractory inhabitants. Or- 
ders were likewiſe. ſent to the 
troops on their way from Mirza- = | 
pore, under Capt. Mayaffre, and | 
to the battalion from Chunar, that 
they ſhould proceed directly to 
Ramnagur; the ſtricteſt injunc- 
tions being at the ſame time laid 
on the officers WhO conducted 
theſe corps, that they ſhould not 
hazard or attempt any thing, nor 
even commit hoſtility ; but that 
halting at a ſafe diſtance from the 
town, they ſhould keep their troops 
cloſe and entire, until Major Pop- 
ham had taken his 'meaſures an 
the command, Theſe inſtructions 
were particularly enforced on May-' 
affre, who being the ſenior offi- 
cer, was to command the: whole. 
united body, until the arrival of 
Popham, | 

All theſe precautions were ren- 
dered fruitleſs, and the deſign not 
only fruſtrated, but the enterprize 
marked with heavy loſs and diſ- 
grace, through the intemperate -/ 
ambition, vanity and raſhneſs of 
Mayaffre. That officer, intoxi- 
cated by command, hoping to 
eſtabliſn a high military reputa- 
tion, without regarding the pro- 
priety or rectitude of the means 
to be employed in its attainment, 
and deſpiſing an enemy of whom 
he had no 1 marched 
on directly, at the head of the 
united corps, notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of the other officers, 
and without 3 the 
place, or looking for informa- 
tion, to the attack of Ramna- 
ur. 
The event was ſuch as the na- 
ture of the act merited ; and had 
the author alone paid the forfeit, 
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the cataſtrophe might have been 
conſidered, as an act of retribu- 
tion, juſt. His own diviſion con- 
ſiſted of four companies of ſepoys, 


one of artillery, and a company 


of French rangers. 
Theſe, and the Chu- 
Dar battalion, he ſoon involved in 


Aug. 20th. 


the narrow ſtreets and winding 


lanes of the town, where they 
were fired upon in all directions, 
and ſlain in heaps by a ſafe and 
unſeen enemy, Captain Doxat, 
who commanded the rangers and 
led the attack, was himſelf, with 
23 of his men, almoſt inſtantly 
killed, beſides a number wound- 
ed. The Chunar battalion led by 
Captain Blair, which bravely at- 
tempted to ſupport the attack, was 
not much longer in action, when 


57 men lay dead, and 41 were 
wounded. 'The whole loſs of the 


ſeveral diviſions before they could 
get clear of the town, amounted 
to 107 killed, and 72 wounded. 
Captain Mayaffre had the good 
fortune not to ſurvive the diſgrace, 
The retreat was conducted by 
Captain Blair in a manner which 
gained him much applauſe; and 
prevented the eager purſuit of the 
enemy, which was continued to 
within four miles of Chunar, from 
producing any great offect. 
Nothing more unfortunate could 
well be ſuppoſed to happen, in 
ſuch a ſtate of affairs, than this 


Jeſs and diſgrace. War, was in 


effect, from thence declared, and 
the whole country was inſtantly ia 
motion, A ſucceſs, that carried 
ſo brilliant and flattering an ap- 
o_ at its opening, could not 

ut give confidence to the Rajah's 
councils, and inſpire all orders of 
the people with hope and reſolution. 
The governor general found him- 
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ſelf at once unexpectedly plunged 
again into a ftate of danger, 
ſcarcely inferior to that which he 
had ſo recently eſcaped. He met 
it with a confidence in his fortune, 
which 1s in a great meaſure pecu- 
har to thoſe, who have been ac. 
cuſtomed to encounter great dif- 
ficulties, and to triumph over 
them, Orders were written, and 
diſpatched in multiplied copies to 
the different military | ſtations, 
within reach, for the molt ſpeedy 
athſtance; to the miniſter at the 
Nabob vizier's court, for a ſupply 
of treaſure ; and to Colonel Blair, 
for an inſtant reinforcement from 
Chunar, But the whole country 
was already in arms againſt the 
company ; and the communica- 
tions in every quarter interrupted; 
ſo that of the numerous meſſen- 
gers diſpatched upon this arduous 
occaſion, very few reached their 
deſtination ; for being amazed and 
confounded at a ſcene of danger 
to which they had been hitherto 
ſirangers, they were either de- 
tected and made priſoners through 
their awkard fears and confuſion, 
or not daring to make the at- 
tempt, ſecreted the diſpatches. 

In the mean time, on the very 


day aſter the defeat of Mayaffre, 


ſuch preparations were making at 
Ramnagur for an attack upon the 
governor e. in his quarters, 
that his departure from Benares 
not only became a matter of ne- 
ceſſity, but liable to no ſmall dif- 
ficulty and danger in the accom- 
pliſhment. His quarters, in 
Mahdoodaſs's Gardens, were fi- 
tuated in the heart of the ſuburbs 
of Renares, confifting of many de- 
tached buildings within one large 
encloſure, and the whole fſur- 
rounded in ſuch a manner by 

houſes 
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houſes and trees, as to intercept 
all outward proſpect. His whole 
force, inclading the remains of 
that diviſion of Major Popham's 
detachment which were imme- 
diately with him, amounted only 
to about 450 men; and were in. 
ſufficient to man the defences, 
ſach as they were, even for one 
attack, It was therefore abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to get out of ſo 


, wretched and confined a fituation, 


into ſome open and fair ground, 
where the troops might at leaſt 
oppoſe their enemy upon equal 
terms, Nor did this point even, 
if they met with any oppoſition, 
ſeem eaſily to be gained, as well 
from the perplexed and difficult 
paſſages, which led through the 
ſuburbs into the country, as from 
their being incumbered with a 
vaſt quantity of baggage, and 
with a great train of defenceleſs 
ople. 

Gn the other hand, to theſe 
ſtrong motives for abandoning Be- 
nares, were to be oppoſed the 
diſgrace of a flight, to a perſon 
of the rank, authority and cha- 
rater of the governor general, 
the confidence which it would 
give to the enemy, and the en- 
couragement and ſtrength to re- 


bellion; but above all, the er 


neceſſity which it would induce, 
of abandoning the poor wounded 
and faithful ſepoys to the mercy 
of an enemy, fom whom, in the 
uſual courſe of things, little was to 
be expected. | 
The former,conſideration yield- 
ed to the danger and neceſſity of 
the caſe; and with reſpe& to the 
wounded ſepoys, as they were 
lodged in a remote part of the 
town or ſuburbs, at near a mile's 
diſtance, and incapable of remo- 


val, the imp5flibility of protect 
ing them, it the troops had even 
been equal to their own defence, 
was evident. | | 

As a great number of boats were 
collected, and every preparation 
at Ramnagur directed to an im- 
mediate attack on that very night, 
no time was to be loft, and the 
retreat was accordingly commen- 
ced ſoon after duſk. By this ſud: 
den departure, notwithſtanding the 
crowd of people, and the intole- 
rable baggage with which they 
were incumbered, the troops had 
the fortune to get clear of the 
ſuburbs (where any attack upon 
them would have been attended 
with the greateſt danger) without 
moleſtation. As ſoon as they had 
formed in the open country, they 
purſued their courſe to Chunar, 
where they arrived in the morn- 
ing; having brought back with 
them the battalion of ſepoys which 
Colonel Blair had diſpatched to 
their aſſiſtance, and which they 
unexpectedly met by the way, hav- 
ing ſcarcely a hope, that the ex- 
preſles ſent for the purpoſe had 
reached that place. 

Before the governor general's 
departure from Benares, he had 
ſent. a meſſage to the Nahob Saa- 
dut Ally Cawn, (of whom we have 
no other knowledge, than that 
from his name and titles he muſt 
have been a Mahometan, and a 
perſon of conſideration, and that 
it appears, he had been repre- 
ſented to Mr. Haſtings, as having- 
a great ſhare in fomenting the pre- 
ſent troubles) to requeſt he would 
take the wounded (epoys into his 
care and protection; a requeſt _ 
which he repeated by a letter from 
Chunar. But Saadut Ally did 
not wait to be aſked a ſecond time, 
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evening viſit at Mahdoodaſs's Gar- 


moſt faithfully and religiouſly to 
diſcharge the truſt repoſed in him; 
he had immediately viſited the ſe- 
poys in perſon, furniſhed them 
with proviſions and with money, 
employed native ſurgeons to at- 
tend them, and as they became 
individually able to bear it, had 
them inſtantly removed to his own 
quarters, This will appear -the 
more meritorious and generous, 
when it 1s conſidered, that the 
company's credit was then ſo en- 
tirely ſunk, and its affairs deemed 
to be ſo irretrievably ruined, that 
it was by an exertion little ſhort 
of force, that Colonel Blair was 
able to extort from the bankers of 
Chunar, who had. lived and grown 
rich under the protection of the 
Engliſh garriſon, a ſmall loan, 
not much exceeding three hun- 
dred pounds ſterling, although the 
money was to ſupply the imme- 
diate and indiſpenſible neceſſities 
ef the troops, and that the pre- 
{-nce of the governor general in 
the town, might be ſuppoſed to 
give weight, and ſanction to ſuch 
an application. 

The conduct of Benaram Pun- 
dit, the Maratta miniſter from the 
Rajah of Berar to the court of Be- 
nares, was no leſs diſtinguiſhable 
upon this occaſion; and whether 
it may be attributed to national 
attachment, to a ſenſe of public 
faith and honour, or even to pri- 
vate regard, is not wholly unde. 
ſerving of notice; and the more 


particularly as it may tend, along” 


with many other incidents which 
we have heretofore related of their 
conduct, in ſome degree to illuſ- 
trate the character of that extra- 
ordinary people, 

This envoy,* and his brother, 
having come to pay a cuſtomary 
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dens, arrived there at the very 


inſtant of the diſorder and conſu- 


ſion which prevailed upon the 
ſudden departure of the troops, 
They proceeded with them out of 
town, and were continuing the 
march with them on the way to 
Chunar, when they were diſco- 
vered, without a fingle attendant; 
and on foot in the crowd, by the 
governor general, who was aſto- 
niſhed on diſcovering their deter- 
mination to — all the way 
in that condition. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that from his time of life, 
ſtate of health, and corpulence of 
body, Benaram Pundit ſeemed 
very unequal to the fatigue of ſuch 
a march, Without regard, how- 
ever, to the arguments and re- 
monſtrances uſed to diſſuade him 
from the deſign, particularly the 
danger to which he might thereby 
expoſe the large family he left be. 
hind, he ſtill perſevered in his re- 
ſolution ; and accordingly proceed, 
ed with his brother on the march 
to Chunar, Where they continued, 
until the troubles were fo far ſub. 
ſided as to enable the governor 
general to return to Benares. It 
ſhould be recorded, whether to the 
honour of the police of that city, 
or more properly to the civilized 
manners and excellent diſpoſition 
of the inhabitants, that the ſmall- 
eſt injury or inſult was not offered 
to the family of the Maratta mi- 
niſter during his long abſence, 
though upon an occaſion, and in 
a ſeaſon, ſo capable of exciting 
popular indignation. The gene- 
roſity of Benaram Pundit after- 
wards, in offering, without ap- 
plication, to the governor gene- 
ral, all the ready money he was in 
poſſeſſion of, amounting to a lack 
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of rupees in ſilver, at a time when 
the former wanted creditand money 


for the mere ſapport of his family 


and table, did not ſeem neceſſary 
to finiſh the picture, or to give 
the higheſt colouring to the for- 
mer tranſaction. Such circum- 
ſtances indeed are no ſmall relief 
to the mind, when they inter- 
vene in the midſt of ſcenes of ca- 
lamity, blood, and cruelty, 
Previous to the departure of the 
governor general from Benares, he 
received a letter from the Rajah, 
which, notwithſtanding his fitua- 
tion and danger, procured fo lit- 
tle attention, that he neither re- 
collects its date, nor the time of 
its delivery; he ſtates in general, 
that it was ** filled with expreſ- 
„ ſions of {light concern for what 
had paſſed, and profeſſions, but 
«« indehnite and unapplied, of 
«« fidelity. I did not (he ſays) 
« think it becoming to make any 
reply to it, and think I or- 
«« dered the bearet the letter to 
te be told it requjred none.“ 
Nowithſtandiag this repulſe, on 
the very morning after the defeat 
of Mayaffre at Ramnagur, appli- 
eation was made by an agent of the 
Rajah's to une of the Engliſh gen- 
tlemen, for his interpoſition with 
the governor general, to receive 
a letter and meſſenger in the even- 
ing from the Rajah, with propo- 
ſals for an accommodation, We 
are not informed of the anſwer 
made to this propoſal; but it 
would ſeem, that the governor ge- 
neral was determined to confider 
theſe applications, both now and 
at all times after, as the mere ar- 
tifices of treachery, intended only 
to deceive and to gain time, How- 
ever this opinion was founded, the 
continued repetition of them, will 
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Rajah's political ſagacity, 
knowledge of 'mankind,” 

The former, however, acquieſ- 
ced in another propoſal made on 
the ſame day, that Contoo Bau- 


nor 


boo, his dewan or treaſurer, ſhould 


receive a meſſage from the Rajah, 
and confer upon its ſubject, with 


*. 
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not increaſe” our opinion of the 


Mirza Abdoola Beg, his vakeel or 


envoy. This meeting and con- 
ference, which did not take place 
until after the retreat from Benares, 
produced no effect. The purport 


of the Rajah's meſſage, was to ex- 
culpate himſelf from all concern 


in the outrage and maſſacre com- 
mitted in his palace, which he at- 


tributed entirely, as he did upon 


all occaſions, to the inſolence of 


Mr. arkham's ſervant, Which 


provoked the reſentment of his 


own people, and concluding with 
profeſſions of his obedience and 
ſubmiſſion to the governor gene- 
ral's will, in whatever way he 
ſhould himſelf chooſe to dictate. 

While the governor general had 
already enough on his hands to 
occupy all his attention, he-found 
himſelf involved in a new embar- 
raſtment, which in the preſent cri- 
ſis was not a little diſtreſſing. This 
was the approach of the Nabob 
vizier, who having originally in- 
tended, as a — 


Benares, had ſet out from his ca- 
pital for that purpoſe; and in- 
ſlead of being deterred by the 
preſent ſtate of affairs, he had ac- 
tually uſed the greater expedition 


in his journey upon that account. 
Nothing could be more perplex- 


ing than his arrival at this time. 
He was to be received and treated 
as a friend, at the ſame time that 


there were ſtrong reaſons for ſuſ- 
| petting 


of reſpect, if 
not of homage, to meet him at 
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pecting him to be an enemy, His 
weak and diſſipated character, and 
his being of courſe in the hands of 
a ſet of profligate favourites, by 
whom he was entirely governed, 
left but little room for any confi- 
dence in his honour, or truſt in 
the fidelity of his engagements, 
But along with theſe doubts and 
ſuſpicions, which were well. to be 
founded upon his perſonal charae- 
ter, there were actual matters 


conduct, which afforded much 
room for alarm. His whole do- 
minions were already in a ſtate of 
commotion and diſorder, and the 
little attention which he paid to 


the violence and 7 of the 


people, looked as if theſe acts had 
met with his countenance and ap- 
probation. 

For no ſooner had the rebellion 
manifeſted itſelf in Benares, than 
the contagion fpread through all 
the neighbouring countries under 
his government. And it was par- 
ticularly obſervable, and ſerved to 
increaſe all the ſuſpicions with re- 
ſpect to his own an. that it 
raged in none with ſo much vio- 
lence, as in thoſe which were un- 
der the influence of the princeſſes, 
his mother and grandmother, who 
are uſually diſtinguiſhed under the 
appellation of the Begums of Oude. 
'Theſe ladies, who refided at Fyza- 
bad, on the river Dewa, the ſe- 
cond capital of his dominions, 
openly eſpouſed the cauſe of Cheit 
Sing ; and not only publicly en. 
couraged and invited men to en- 
lik in his ſervice, but ſuffered 
their own immediate ſervants to 
join in attacking the Engliſh 
troops. Their example and in- 
fluence, correſponding with the 
diſpoſition of the . prod uc- 
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ed ſuch inſtantaneous effects, that 
not only the city of Fyzabad, and 
the adjoining country, but thoſe 
extenſive territories on the other 
ſide of the Dewa, which, under 
the name of Gooruckpore and 
Burriage, ſtretch to the feet of 
the northern mountains, were eve. 
ry where in arms, and in declared 
hoſtility to the company. Lieut. 
Colonel Hannay, with two bat- 


*talions of regular ſepoys, which 
with reſpe&t to his immediate 


he commanded in the Nabob's 
ſervice, had the charge of Fyza- 
bad, and the countries in that 
quarter committed to his care, 
Theſe troops were repeatedly at- 
tacked, ſurrounded, and many of 
them cut to pieces; their com- 
mander being himſelf ſo hard 
preſſed and encompaſſed, that he 
narrowly eſcaped the ſame fate. 
As we have mentioned the 
Begums of Oude, it may not be 
entirely unneceſſary to obſerve, 
that women of that rank and con- 
dition, frequently poſſeſs great 
wealth, popularity, and influence 
in India; for that, through the 
opportunities afforded by weak 
reigns and minorities, along with 
their being freed by ſituation from 
the cuſtomary reſtraints of the ſex, 
they are not ſeldom enabled to 
take a 2 are in the appoint- 
ment of miniſters, and the direc- 
tion of public affairs; and their 
power appearing only in the moſt 
pleaſing and popular parts of its 
exerciſe, they generally acquire 
great weight and confidence with 
the 2 and are much beloved 
by them. 


Along with all thoſe circum- 
ſtances of public notoriety, which 
concurred in rendering the Na- 
bob's viſit exceedingly perplex- 
ing, repeated intimations were 

| given 
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given to the governor genefal, 


cautioning him to guard againſt. 


private treachery; and he was 
particularly warned not to viſit 
him, without ſo ſtrong a guard as 
would be fully competent to the 
ſecurity of his perſon. It will 
ever be found, that thoſe coun- 


tries which are in the unhappy 


circumſtances attending a preca- 
rious government, and holding 
out, like India, vaſt temptations 
of power and wealth, to ariſe 
from proſcriptions, forfeitures, 
and the ruin of great individuals, 
will likewiſe abound with fecret 
criminal charge, and with dark, 
malignant inſinuation. 

At the ſame time that ſo many 
concurring cauſes could not fail 
of producing their effect in ope- 
rating upon the mind of Mr, Haſ- 
tings with reſpect ta this viſit, he 
was not inſenſible to the credit 


and advantage, which, in the 


preſent fallen ſtate of affairs, the 
reſence and authority of the Na- 
bob might communicate, if he 
were really a friend; nor that his 
troops (rabble though they were) 
would ſerve to keep the country 
in awe, and to divide the atten- 
tion of the enemy. But even 
in this view of things, he did not 
approve of the viſit. He conſider- 
ed, that ſuch ſervice or obligation, 
would invert the nature of their 
alliance and mutual relation, and 
give the Nabob a ſuperiority at 
their meeting, which would de- 
feat its purpoſes; nor did he 
think 1t confiſtent with the digni- 
ty of the Engliſh government, to 
employ a foreign aid for the ſup- 
preſſion of a rebellion of its own 
ſubjeRs. | 
He therefore endeavoured b 
letter to diſſuade the Nabob from 


* 


the farther proſecution of his jour- 
ney, requeſting that he would re. 
turn to Lucknow, and there wait 
his own arrival, which would be 


as ſoon as the preſent diſtur- 


bances would afford leiſure for 
that purpoſe, The Nabob, how- 
ever, underſtanding the difficul- 
ties and dangers in which the go- 
vernor general was involved, de- 
termined to ſeize that opportunity 
of giving a proof of his zeal and 
attachment by proceeding on his. 
way with the greater expedition; 


while the former, willing to re- 
move any ideas of diſtruſt which 


might be excited by the preced- 


ing letter, ſent another, return-, 


ing his acknowledgments for ſo 
kind an attention, It a 
that the greateſt harmony ſubſiſt 


ed between them during the whole 


time they were together, 

In the mean time, the commo. 
tion in Benares operated as a fig- 
nal to all the adjoining countries, 
and the flame ſeeme 
on every ſide, Independent of the 


dominions of Oude, one half of 
which were in a tate of actual re- 


bellion or reſiſtance to the com- 
pany, a great part of their own 


province of Bahar was convulſed 


in ſcarcely a leſs degree, Many 
of the landholders not only ſhew. 
ed the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of dif. 
affection, but things were Carried 


to ſuch an extreme, that levies of 


ears 


ſpreading 


=" 


men were openly made there for 


the enemy, Hutteh Shaw, a chief 
on that ſide, being ſupported by 


tually commenced a war, by lay. 


ing claim to and invading the Sa- 


run Sircar, one of the great divi- 


Cheit Sing with money, had ac- 


fions of that extenſive province, - 


and the right to which had not 


before been queſtioned fince tha 


acceſ- 
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accceſſion of the company to rhe 
whole. But their ruin now was 
conſidered as being ſo inevitable, 
that the moſt petty chiefs and in- 
ſignificant towns, eayer to graſp 
at ſome ſhare, of the ſpoil, either 
laid claims which never before 
were heard of, or ſeized upon ſuch 
villages and ſmall diſtricts as were 
within their reach without any 
claim at all. And while the com- 
pany's affairs were in this ſtate of 
confuſion and danger, the com- 
munications were 10 entirely cut 
off, that the governor general was 
kept in a ſtate of almoſt total ig- 
norance at Chunar, both with re- 
ſpe& to what was paſling in the 
adjoining countries, and the ſuc- 
ceſs or failure of the various ex- 
preſſes: which he had diſpatched 
to different parts for aſſiſtance. 

It was probably during this 
ſeaſon of inaction that Cheit Sing 


publifhed his manifeſto, which 


was addreſſed to the Rajahs and 
native chiefs or princes of India. 
In this piece he gives a narrative 
of his father's conduct and of his 
own, of the treatment which he 
had himſelf experienced, of the 
cauſes and motives which led to 
the preſent troubles, and he calls 
upon them, as in a common cauſe 
againſt a common enemy, to join 
in chacing away thoſe rapacious 
| ſtrangers, who were the authors of 
| ſuch numberleſs calamities to their 
country, This maniſeſto, 1s a 
plain ſimple piece of writing, en- 
tirely free from thoſe gorgeous or- 


naments which ſo frequently load- 


and disfigure the eaſtern ſtile, but 
at the ſame time ſo exceedingly 
pathetic, that it could not fail of 
going home to the feelings of 
thoſe to whom it was addreſſed, 
After flating his attachment and 


1 


fidelity, he complains that, not. 
withſtanding, envious of the prof. 
pony and riches of his country, 

e had been continually harraſſed 
by pretended crimes, and forged 
calumnies, meanly forged, in order 
to extort money in atonement-of 
them, and to compel him to pur- 
chaſe patronage and protection. 
On this ſubje& he ſays, “every 
% complaint has been heard a-. 
„ gainſt, and every wretch en- 
*« couraged to miſrepreſent me.“ 

It is remarkable, that the charge 
of miſgovernment, which had- 
been laid againſt him, and of vio- 
lence, robberies, and murthers 
being authorized or tolerated in- 
his dominions, ſeems to have par- 
ticularly touched and affected the 
Rajah; and his ſenſibility upon 
this occaſion leads him away from 
his immediate ſubject, and affords 
the means for his laying before 
us a moſt curious picture of the 
ſtate of his own country before the 
troubles, contraſted with that, 
which- he Jikewiſe preſents, of 
thoſe extenſive dominions which 
were under the immediate govern- 
ment of the company. We are 
little qualified to judge of the 
truth of theſe reprefentations, or 
of the degree of "colouring with 
which they may be charged, but 
the one preſents ſo new and in- 
tereſting a picture of human feli- 
city, and the other ſo many ob- 
jects of reflection and obſervation, 
that if they had been purely ideal, 
we could ſcarcely refrain from en- 
deavouring to preſerve them. 

The Rajah, in vindication of his 
government, ſays, Look to my 
«« difirits, look to theirs! Do not 
the different pictures they pre- 
«« ſent to you mark the limits of 
** them more than the bounda. 
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„ fies. which nature itſelf has 
«« drawn out? My fields are cul- 


„ tivated, my villages are full of 


„ inhabitants, my country is a 
„ garden, and my ſubjects are 


% happy. My capital is the re- 


«« ſort of the principal merchants 
hy of India, —— the ſecurity I 
« have given to property. The 
« treaſures from the Marattas, 
«« the Jaits, and the Saiks, and 
the moſt diſtant nations of India, 
% are depoſited here. Here the 
„ orphans and the widows convey 
«« their property, and reſide here 
© without fear of rapacity and 
« avarice. The traveller, from 
one end of my country to the 
« other, lays down his burthen 
and ſleeps in ſecurity. Look to 
« the provinces of the company ! 
there famine and miſery ſtalk 
„hand in hand through unculti- 
„ vated fields and deſerted vil- 
« lages, There you meet with 
„nothing but aged men, who 
are not able to tranſport them- 
© ſelves away, or robbers watch. 
« ing to way-lay their helpleſſ- 
© neſs. When any of the ſervants 
«« of the Engliſh have paſſed thro? 
my country, every kindneſs 
„„ has been ſhewn them, and all 
their wants ſupplied ;z even their 
very coolies have had their bur- 
te thens taken off and carried for 
them, and paſſed on from vil- 
lage to village, When any of 
*« theſe gentlemen travelled thro? 
©*© my country, my officers have 
attended them to know their 
wants, ſupplied them with ne- 
e ceſſary proviſion and carriage at 


my expence, and performed all 


«« their orders as if they were my 
«« own, Let any of them be aſk- 
ed, if they met with ſuch treat- 
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„ ment in the countries under 
e the company's management? 
„Were they not almoſt conti- 
«© nually robbed, and in danger 
of their lives. 

Such was the ſeducing repre- 
ſentation of his country, and of 
the ſtate of his people, which was 
at this time given by the Rajah 
Cheit Sing. | 

The fortreſs of Chunar, which 
now afforded a ſecure aſylum to 
the governor general, is ſituated 
on the ſouth ſhore of the Ganges. 
The principal force of the enemy 
was aſſembled, at a town called 
Pateetah, lying about ſeven miles, 
to the ſouthward of Chunar, and in 
the direct way to the noted paſs of 
Suckroot, and the ſtrong fort of 
Lutteefpore. Major Popham”s re- 
giment, with what force could be 
pared from the garriſon of Chu- 
nar, were formed, into a detach- 
ment under his command, and. 
encamped about a mile from the 
town on the way to the enemy. 

Towards the end of A h 
the month, Lieutenant ug: 27th. | 
Polhill arrived from IIlahabad, 
with ſix companies of ſepoys be- 
longing to the Nabob vizier's body 
life-guard ; and was ordered to, 
encamp on the oppoſite ſhore of 
the river, in order to keep the 
communication on that, fide open. 
In two days after the arrival of 
this officer, he unexpectedly at- 
tacked, and eaſily defeated a c- 


ſiderable body of the enemy, ho 
were ſtationed, under com- 


mand of a principal chief of the 
country, at a (maj fort and town. - 
called Seeker, which Iay within 
ſight of Chunar, A conſiderable. 


booty in grain, an article which 


was then exceedingly wanted, was 
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_ the prineipal reward as well as ob- 
ject of this enterprize. 

The vicinity of the enemy, who 
lay without motion, and ſeem- 
ingly without object or «efign at 
' Pateetah, could not but prove 
an inceſſant and painful ſpur to. 


the enterprizing ſpirit of Major 


Popham. He accordingly de- 
tached Captain Blair, with his 
Chunar battalion, and two com- 
pm of his own grenadiers, to 
 ſurprize their camp at that place. 
Sept. zd. The detachment march- 

Pt. 3d. ed at three in the morn- 
ing, and arrived at the ground by 
day-light, but to their aſtoniſh- 
ment found the camp abandoned, 
and the enemy in complete order, 
waiting their attack about a mile 
deyond it. Though this was a 
ſtile of acting little to be expected 
from ſuch raw troops and inex- 
perienced commanders, yet the 
firmneſs with which they ſtood a 
ſevere and bloody action was ſtill 
more extraordinary They fought 
with ſuch zeal and intrepidity, 
that the ſepoys, ſeaſoned as they 
were, and doubly fortified by 
mechanical and natural courage, 
were at length thrown into diſor- 
der, and it ſeemed as if all was 
over; but at that critical inſtant, 
the ſpirited and admirably timed 
attack made by the Lieutenants 
Fallon and Birrell, at the head of 
the two companies of grenadiers, 
upon the enemy's cannon, ſud- 
denly turned the fortune of the 
day, and left the field, and four 
guns, in the poſſeſſion of the 
company's troops. The guns 
were very old and bad; but they 
were ſo well ſerved as to excite 
admiration, and the apparatus for 
the artillery was modern and ex- 

cellents 
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This ſucceſs was deatly pub, 
chaſed by Captain Blair's party, 
who had 48 men killed, and 8. 
wounded, being about one fourth 
of their whole number. It was, 
however, a victory; and produc. 
ed its efte& as ſuch, in ſerving to 
diſpirit one fide, and to reſtore 
that confidence to the other, which 
the affair at Ramnagur had ren. 
dered neceſſary. 

The governor genera! had writ. 
ten early for aſſiſtance to Colonel 
Morgan, who commanded far up 
the Ganges at Cawnpore, in the 
V1zier's dominions; and as the 
danger increaſed, he diſpatched a 
ſecond expreſs to that officer, re. 
quiring him to follow the detach. 
ment (which was then ſuppoſed 
to be far advanced on its way 
with his whole force, and encloſ- 
ing an order to Sir John Cum- 
ming, who commanded at Futteh. 
gur, to ſupply Morgan's place at 
Cawnpore. Though the expreſſes 
did not arrive in time, the vigi- 
lant zeal, and the comprehenſive 
judgment of Colonel Morgan, 
were ſufficient to ſupply the de- 
fe of inſtructions. Reports of 
the dangerous ſtate of affairs in 
Benares having reached him, he 
at once conſidered the failure of of. 
ficial intelligence and inſtruction, 
as a proof that the communica» 
tions were interrupted; and con- 
ceiving what orders were likely to 
be ſent in ſuch circumſtances, he 
determined'to act as if they had 
been received, | 

So ſpirited a conception of duty, 
was not liable to be rendered 
abortive by any narrowneſs in the 
meaſure of the ſupply, He diſ- 
patched a very effeftive force to 
the aid of the governor 'general, 
conſiſting of two regiments of 

{epoys, 
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-poys, (which may probably be 
— at four % of 
30 European artillery men, and 
two companies of European in- 
fantry; beſides four ſix pounders, 
one howitz, with tumbrils, am- 
munition, draft and carriage cattle, 
and every other proviſion neceſſary 
for active ſervice. Major Crabbe 
was appointed to the command 
of this powerful and exceedingly 
well provided detachment; which, 
in the ſame ſpirit that fixed its 
deſtination, was. ordered, for the 
greater expedition, to proceed by 
water down the Ganges. The 
zeal of the officers correſponded 
ſo well with the defign and wiſhes 
of the colonel, that though the 
reſolution was only taken on the 
29th, the whole party was em- 
barked and on its way, the 31ſt of 


Auguſt, 
| Gn the 10th of September, 


early in the morning, Major 
Crabbe, with his detachment, 
appeared on the ſhore oppoſite to 
Chunar. He had been much re- 
tarded on his courſe to Illahabad 
by ſtrong adverſe winds ;- and 
finding that theſe ftill continued, 
ind that the courſe of the river 
from thence was befides extremel 
inding, he diſembarked bot 
nen and ſtores and proceeded the 
eſt of the way by land. On the 
ollowing day, the Nabob vizier 
arrived and encamped on the ſame 
ide of the river, where he continued 
luring the time of his ſtay; and 
in two days after, Major Roberts, 
ho had been ſent with his regi- 
ent to Lucknow, to ſerve as a 
guard to the governor general's 
perſon during his intended viſit 


u that capital and country, ar- 
rived from thence with the troops; 
and bringing with. him what was 
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more wanted even than their aid, 
the very welcome ſupply of a lack 
of rupees in ſilver. This was foon 
followed by another ſupply of 
money, though to a leſs amount, 
from the Vizier's receiver at Illa- 
habad, 8 
It was now evident, to all who 
had only a moderate knowledge 
of military affairs, that the fate 


of the Rajah, Cheit Sing, was 


finally decided. Major Popham 
had now under his immediate 
command, (excluſive of the gar- 
riſon of Chunar) four complete 
regiments, and one battalion of 
ſepoys, being all ſeaſoned, tried, 
and excellent troops; he had 
along with theſe three European 
companies, of which one were 
grenadiers, one light infantry, 
and the third French Rangers; 

and he had beſides, fix companies 
of the Nabob's body guards, un- 
der Lieutenant Polhill, and 30 
European artillery men. Theſe 
were led by officers who had not 
only ſeen much ſervice, but who 


were already highly diſtinguiſhed 


for enterprize and action; the 
ſubalterns were equal to com- 
mands, and among the principal 
commanders were me of the beſt 
in the company's ſervice. To 
this force in hand, was to be add- 
ed the hourly expectation of far- 
ther and conſiderable reinforce- 
ments from different quarters; a 
circumftance which never fails to 
increaſe the preſent energy in ac- 
tion, Such troops, ſo command- 
ed, would 8 have little 
to apprehend in the field from 


any native force that could be 


collected in India, Hyder Ally 
and the Marattas being only left 
out of the eſtimate. 
To oppoſe @ theſe, beſides 
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regular and irregular troops 
27 l.. eſtabliſhment, * Rajah, 
Cheit Sing, had a numerous, ill 
armed, and undiſciplined rabble, 
including almoſt every order of 
men in India, haſtily collected by 
different chiefs in the neighbour- 
ing parts, as well as in the coun- 
try, under the various denomina- 
tions of ſword- men, pike-men, 
matchlock- men, and others, of 
fimilar value, though leſs intelli- 
gible, and probably worſe pro- 
vided, and led by commanders as 
Ignorant of every kind of military 
9 8 as they were themſelves. 
Even among the troops of the Ra- 
Jah's eſtabliſhment, no leſs than 
1,800 were matchlock- men, and 
there was not a man on his ſide 
who could be conſidered as a ſol- 
dier. As fear and ignorance al- 
ways place their confidence in 
numbers, ſo the diſorder and con- 
fuſion of this heterogeneous crowd 
was ſtill farther increaſed, by the 
junction of many thoatind: of 
huſbandmen and labourers, who, 
inſtigated by zeal or the hope of 
plunder, caught up ſuch wea- 
pons as they could lay their hands 
on, and were eagerly received as 
freſh additions of ſtrength, | 
The Rajah himſelf, ſo far as 
may be judged from what appears 
of his character, ſeems to have 
been totally deſtitute of every ta- 
lent or quality fitting for war. 
So far as can be gathered from 
Mr. Haſtings's account of him, 
he ſeems, to have been a weak, 
pliant, good-natured, inexperi- 
enced prince, who was eafily led 
to any thing by thoſe about him, 
and who had been involved in the 
preſent troubles, through the raſh 
and ambitious councils of his bro- 


. . ther, Shujan Sing, and of Sad- 
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ing in each of the three paſt ac- 


multitude and - bravery of his 
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danund, his favourite, and-prime 
miniſter; who had ſome time be. 
fore been his envoy at Calcutta. 
But however violent theſe coun. 
cils might have been, the Rajah 
himſelf ſeems to have anxiouſly 
endeavoured, if that had, been 
poſſible, to accommodate mat. 
ters. He accordingly, notwith- 
ſtanding the failure of his former 
attempts for that purpoſe, renew. 
ed his applications to the gover- 
nor general upon the ſubject, dur. 
ing that ſeaſon of inaction which 
ſucceeded. his retreat to Chunar, 
as well by a variety of letters di- 
rectly from himſelf, as by others, 
written under his immediate di- 
rection, by Mr. Barnet, and Con- 
too Baboo, who were held pri- 
ſoners by him at Lutteefpore, 
Some of theſe letters were pre- 
ſerved, and others, ſaid to be 
loſt. The governor - general ob- 
ſerves that they were all alike in 
ſubſtance; that they contained 
acknowledgments and profeſſions 
of ſubmiſhon, aſſertions of his 
own innocence, particularly with 
reſpect to the maſſacre at the pa- 
lace, which he was utterly inca- 
pable of preventing, and a claim 
of merit, founded upon his hav. 


tions borne the ſuffering part, 
though in all ſucceſsful, Rs his 
having in no inſtance been the 
aggreſſor; and that they all con- 
cluded with general offers of ac- 
commodation. That the letters 
which were written, either un- 
der his direction, or by his order, 
contained a pompous diſplay of 
his inexhauſtible wealth, of the 


troops, and the devoted affection 
and fidelity of all bis ſubjects, 
The governor general perſevered 

; 10 


jn his refuſal to anſwer any of his 
jetters; but took care to let him 
know, that they were written with 
too much fal Pr in a ſtile 
of equality; and that they con- 
tained inapplicable profeſſions of 
no value. 

The paſſion for the preſerva- 
tion of his wealth operated ſo 
ſtrongly upon the Rajah, that he 
ſeemed blind to all other conſi- 
derations, and equally incapable 
of conſulting his reaſon, or of 
liſtening to has fears. 

It was intended to commence 
the military operations with the 
attack of Ramnagur, partly from 
its having been the late ſcene o 
diſgrace, partly with a view to 
the refractorineſs of the inhabi- 
tants, who had been the firſt au- 
thors of miſchief, and above all, 
as its capture would be the means 
of gaining pofleſſion of the ca- 
pital without blood or difficulty, 
whereby the credit and charaQter 
of the company being reſtored in 
the public opinion, and the Ra- 
jah cut off from the ſeat and ſour- 
ces of government, his forces 
would ſoon dwindle, and his for- 
trefles fall of courſe. Battering 
cannon and mortars were accor- 
dingly ordered to Major Pop- 
ham's camp, and the neceſſary 
preparations'made for a ſiege. 

But it was deſtined that a na- 
tive of the country ſhould point 
out a ſhorter. and eaſter way to 
conqueſt, than had yet, or could 
otherwiſe have been thowght of, 
A man, named Bundoo Cawn, a 


native and inhabitant of Chunar, 


where he had a wife and large fa- 
mily, had, fince the troubles com- 
menced, given ſome inſtances of 


an extraordinary attachment. to 


de Engliſh. Por he had volun- 
Vor. XXVI. 
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tarily and gratuitouſſy accompa- 
nied Captain Blair, in the two 
— which he had under- 
taken with the Chunar battalion, 
firlt to the attack of Ramnagur, 
and aftetwards to ſurprize the 
enemy's camp at Pateetah; and 
on both occaſions, his accurate 
knowledge of the ground and 
country, and his advice in the 
application of that knowledge; 
were of great uſe to that officer, 
This man gave information ta 
the commanders, that as the Ras 
jah's forces were principally col- 
lected at Lutteefpore and Patee- 
tah, and were daily accumulating; 
it would become exceedingly dif- 
ficult, if not impracticable, to difz 
lodge him, if he were allowed 
much longer time to ſtrengthen 
himſelf, in grounds and poſts als 
ready ſo ſtrong, and fo exceed: ' 
ingly difficult of acceſs, He ob- 
ſerved, that though the walls of 
Pateetah, and the defences. of its 
fort, might appear of little mo- 
ment, conſidered merely as for- 
tifications, yet from the peculiar 
ſituation of that large town, the 
nearneſs of Lutteefpore, at its 
back, and the freſh forces. with 
which the Rajah could conſtantly 
ſopply the defence, it would be 
found a matter of no ſmall diffi- 
culty or loſs, to carry it even at 
pteſent; arid if that point was 
gained, it could anſwer no pur- 
poſe, as it could not ory. be 
re con- 
tinued in the hands of the enemy, 
The next object then muſt be the 
reduction of that fortreſs 5; but it 
was unaſſailable on that ſide; and 
it could not be inveſted or at- 
tacked on the other, while the 
enemy were in . poſſeſſion of the 
im prafticable paſs of Suckroot, 
[CJ which 
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which lay at its back in the gorge 
of the mountains; and which be- 
ſides kept the communications 

en for reinforcements and ſup- 


ree and direct - intercourſe with 
the ſtrong fortreſs of Bidjeygur, 
where the means of ſupporting the 
war, the-Rajah's treaſures, were 
depoſited. 

When he had thus ſtated the al- 
molt. inſuperable difficulties which 
barred the way againſt all obvious 
attempts upon the Rajah, in his 
preſent ſituation, this ſingular 

uide, who ſeemed to unite in 
Fimſeif the qualities and intelli- 
gence of a topographer, engineer, 
and general, proceeded to ſhew 
the means by which they might 
be evaded or overcome, He pro- 
poſed that the main part of the 
army ſhould carry on its ap- 
proaches in front, and in the 
uſual forms, againſt Pateetah ; 
and that while it was thus en- 
gaged, and the whole attention 
of the enemy naturally directed 
to the attack and defence on that 
ſide, a diviſion of the moſt active 
troops, which was previouſly and 
ſecretly to take its departure by 
night, ſhould, under his guid- 
ance, and freed from all incum- 
brances, by along circuitous march 
of ſeveral days through the woods 
- and mountains, come round in 
ſuch a manner to the back of the 
paſs at Suckroot, that the de- 
fences of the enemy being foiled, 
or turned againſt themſelves, it 
would fall without difficulty into 
their hands; the conſequences of 


which muſt be, either that they 


ſhould immediately abandon their 
faſtneſſes at Lutteefpore and Pa- 
teetah, or be ſhut up in them to 
xertain deſtruction. Bundoo Cawn 
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ſhewed ſo much knowledge of the 
ſubject, and ſuch an aſſured con- 
fidence in the facility and ſucceſs 
of the enterprize, upon the iſſue 
of which he flaked his perſon 
and family, that Major Popham, 
equally convinced of his fincerity 
and of the propriety of his advice, 
at once adopted the ſcheme, 

The only motive afligned by 
Bundoo Cawn, beſides general at- 
tachment, whether for the prof. 
fered or the paſt ſervices, was the 
intereſt and ſecurity of his large 
family, whoſe ſituation, from that 
circumſtance, ſeems to have been 
in ſome manner connected with 
the garriſon of Chunar. To aſ- 
fars bi fidelity, and to give him 
the greater intereſt in the enter. 
prize, a jaghire, or eſtate, in per- 
petuity to himſelf and his family, 
was -promiſed, as the prize and 
reward of fucceſs. 

In purſuance of this ſcheme, 
the cannon and mortars intended 
for the ſiege of Ramnagur were 
now directed to that of Pateetah; 
and Major Crabbe, with his own 
regiment of ſepoys, being the 
7th, the firſt battalion of the 6th,- 


and the fix companies of the Vi- 


zier's guards, under Pollhill, with 
four ſix pounders, and a five-and- 
half-inch howitz, were deſtined to 
the new enterprize, Theſe troops 
being told off, took their depar- 
ture from the camp, with all the 
ſecrecy ſuch a circumſtance could 
admit of, about 11 o'clock at 
night, on the 15th of September; 
and at three in the morning, Ma- 
jor Popham advanced with the 
main body to the attack of Pa- 


teetah. 


He found the works of this 
place much ſtronger, and the ap- 
proaches more hazerdous, than 
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they had been repreſented; the 
extenſive earthen walls of the 
town, were of ſuch a thickneſs 
as to be proof to his artillery, 
and the ſmall ſtone fort was co- 
vered by ſituation from their ef- 
fect. After four days ineſtectual 
effort, he grew apprehenſive, that 
this unexpected failure on his 
ſide, would tend to the overthrow 
of the enterprize under Major 
Crabbe, on the other. Major Pop- 
ham accotdingly determined to 
attempt the place by ſtorm on the 
fifth morning. A mode of — 1 
ing which will ſeldom fail of ſuc- 
es againſt raw and undiſciplined 
8 h, troops. The ftorm- 

ept. zcth. ing party was led by 
Major Roberts, who, after a 
flight reſiſtance at the outer en- 
trenchment, threw the enemy into 
ſuch irretrievable diforder that 
they. fled on all fides, and the 
town and fort were almoſt in- 
ſtantly abandoned. A body of 
the enemy had made a weak and 
ineffective attack on the camp 
during this time; but were eaſily 
repal d, and not without loſs to 
themſelves. 

Nothing could have been more 
timely, and more ruinous to the 
enemy, than this attack and ſuc- 
ceſs, For it happened that Ma- 
jor Crabbe, after leading his di- 
viſion ſo long through ways which 
ſeemed impracticable, and which 
would have been found ſo, if it 
had not been for the aſſiſtance of 
Bundoo Cawn, arrived on that 
very morning at a village in the 
mountains called Lora, which hes 
within about two miles of the paſs 
of Suckroot, Here he found a 
body of the enemy, who, without 
any intelligence, or even ſuſpi- 


cion of the march of his detach- 
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ment, were entrenched, with three 
guns, for the ſecurity of the paſs 
on that ſide; Major Crabbe at- 
tacked the enemy with ſuch vi- 
gour, that notwithſtanding a firm 
reſiſtance, they were defeated, 
purſued, and driven through the 
paſs, of which he took immediate 
poſſeſſion. . | ; | 
The runaways from Lora and 
from Pateetah, arrived at Lut- 
teefpore at the ſame inſtant, and 
the general diſmay and confuſion 
which they ſpread, fully equalled 
whatever could have been ex- 
pected from ſuch troops and ſuch 
commanders. The Rajah himſelf, 
aſtoniſhed, confounded, and over- 
whelmed with terror, at the per- 
ſonal danger, in which he was ſo 
ſuddenly, and to him unaccoun- | 
tably involved, giving every thing 
elſe up for loſt, thought of. no- 
thing bot the means of eſcaping 
from the toils with which he 
ſeemed to be ſurrounded, The 
my of Sackroot was ſhut up on 
is back, and Major Popham's 
army, with Pateetah in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, were clofing him in front. 
Flight was the only refuge; but 
what road or — could be 
ſuppoſed free from an enemy, 
who had already penetrated the 
innermoſt receſſes of the moun- 
tains ? | Fes 
There was, however, no time 
for heſitation ; the attempt muſt 
be made at all events. The paſs 
was his direct way to Bidjeygur, 
which was the only 'place of re- 
fuge now left. As that was ſhut 


up, the Rajah, on the ſame day, 
with a few of the beſt mounted, 
or moſt attached of his followers, 
departed from Lutteefpore, and 
taking a circuit through the 
mountains, recovered the * A 
ew 
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few miles beyond the paſs. The 
diſorderly crowd he left behind, 
being now without union or 
command, only waited to — 
lage Lutteefpore of whatever the 
could carry away, and then diſ- 
perſed on all ſides; every man 
roviding as well as he could for 
fie own ſafety, without farther 
care or conſideration. The many 
thouſands of the country militia, 
and of the volunteer huſbandmen, 
who had flocked to join the Ra- 
jah, now returned as faſt as they 
could to their reſpective homes, 
and reſumed their wonted occu- 
pations, as if nothing had been 
the matter, | 
Never was revolution more ra- 
pid. Within, not many hours, 
the whole country afſumed as 
peaceable an appearance, as if no 
war had prevailed, nor even diſ- 
turbance happened. Ramnagur, 
where the enemy had a conſider- 
able force, and the fort of Sutteeſſ- 
Fu which lay ſeveral miles from 
zutteeſpore in another direction, 
were both abandoned on that very 
evening; and a full ſubmiſſion to 
the company was every where 
eftabliſhed. The Nabob vizier 
now returned to his own coun- 
try ; where his preſence, if he 
was capable of reſtoring order 
and government, was ſuthciently 
wanted; The governor general 
proceeded firſt to Ramnagur, and 
from thence to the peaceable city 
of Benares, which wore its uſua 
face of tranquillity, | 
In order to quiet the minds of 
the maple, and to render the 
tranquillity perſect, he iflued a 


proc tion, offering pardon to 


all who ſhoula peaceably return 
to their obedience ; the Rajah, 


with his brother, Shujau Sing, 


/ 


and a town, named Goſſe Gouge, 
being alone excepted from the be. 
nefit of this pardon. That town 
was excepted, on account of a 
barbarous murder committed there 
on two ſoldiers during the trou- 
bles; and to render the example 
terrible both now and hereafter, 
it was entirely deſtroyed. 

The governor general then pro- 
ceeded to ſettle the ſucceſſion to 
the government ; and the male 
line being now cut off, by the 
excluſion of Cheit Sing and his 
brother, and he not thinking it 
would be prudent, to put the fob. 
miſſion of the people to the teſt 
of a new ſpecies of dominion, he 
determined that the next lineal 
heir to Bulwant Sing, ſhould ſuc- 
ceed in the rajahſhip. This ſuc- 
ceſſor, named Bauboo Mehipna- 
rain, was a grandſon of Bulwant 
Sing's, by a daughter married to 
Doorgbijey Sing; the father and 
mother were both living; and the 
young Rajah's being under age, 
certainly did not leſſen his eligi- 
bility as an object of choice to 
the ſucceſſion, at the ſame time 
that his claim in point of blood 
was ſuch as to afford ſatisfaQtion 
to the people. To: ſupply the 
place of years and experience, his 
father, Doorgbijey Sing, under 
the title of naib, was endowed 
with the ſole management of pub- 
lic affairs. The — being 
thus fixed, a new and very ad- 
vantageous ſettlement with re- 
ſpect to the tribute or revenue, 
was concluded by the governor 
general with the new Rajah, and 
and his guardian or miniſter, they 
having agreed to pay the com- 
E a, perpetual rent of four mil- 
ions of rupees, or about half a 
million ſterling a year. So _ 
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the company have gained a ſtand- 
ing revenue of about 200, oool. a 
year, by the conteſt with Cheit 
Sing, independent of their claim 
on the ready-money ſpoil, which 
was ſeized by the army. It 1s 
obſervable, if not remarkable, 
that no notice whatever was taken 
of Ouſſaun Sing, in this final ar- 
rangement. 

In two days after the flight of 
the Rajah from Lutteefpore, the 
28th regiment of ſepoys from Di- 
napore, under the conduct of Ma- 


jor Crawford, accompanied by a 


body of cavalry, joined the army. 
The tide of fortune being now 
turned, ſucceſs crowned the com- 
pany's arms on every ſide. In 
the Vizier's country, Major Nay- 
lor, having marched with the 23d 
regiment of ſepoys to the relief 
of Colonel Hannay, who had been 
long encloſed, and reduced to 
great ſtreights by a tumultuous 


armed force on the northern banks 


of the Dewa, he totally defeated 
and diſperſed that multitude, and 
quelled the revolt in that coun- 
try. On the fide of Bahar, ano- 
ther regiment under Major Lu- 
cas, no lefs effeQually "defeated 
Futty Shaw, and drove him en- 
tirely out of the Sarun Sircar. 
And during this tide of ſucceſs, 
as if it had been to give the 
greater eclat to the, governor ge- 
neral, and to ſhew the ſuperiority 
of his fortune, a ſeparate peace, 
and treaty of — 

and friendſhip, was 
concluded by Colonel 
Muir with Madajee Scindia. An 
event, in the precarious and 
doubtful ſtate. of the company's 
affairs at that time, which may 
pe conſidered among the moſt for- 
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tunate that could poſtibly have 
happened, W ON | 
In the mean time, as foon as 
the neceſſary preparations for a 
difficult ſiege could be compaſſed, 
Major Popham advanced with the 
army in purſuit of the Rajah to 
Bidjeygur, This place, the en- 
vied depoſitary of his father's' 
treaſures and of his own, lies 
not far from the frontiers, and 
about fifty miles to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Chunar, The fort is erected 
on the ſolid rock of a hill, which 
rifes to the perpendicular height 
of 745 feet above the level of the 
adjoining country; and was reck- 
oned, next to Gualier, among the 
ſtrongeſt in India; being confi- 
dered, like that, as impregnable. 
Fhe Rajah, however, did not think 
the ſtrength of the one any ſecu- 
rity againſt the conqueror of the 
other. | 
That unfortunate prince aecor- 
dingly, without venturing to wait 
for Major Popham's near ap- 
proach, abandoned the fort, and” 
his country, probably for ever; 
leaving behind-him a her art 
of thoſe treaſures which coſt him 
ſo dearly, and that honour, in 
the perſons of his women, which 
he had fo highly eſtimated ; him. 
ſelf flying a wretched fugitive for 
rodection to ſtrangers, who were 
in no condition to afford it with- 
out imminent danger to them- 
ſelves. He did not neglect to 
take with him all the treaſure 
which the elephants and camels 
in his immediate poſſeſſion were 
capable of carrying; being, it 
was ſaid, one lack of mohrs or 
gold rupees, and fxteen lacks 
in filver, amounting to about 
375,0001. beſides ' jewels, to a 
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ſuppoſed great, but unknown va- 
Jue. His wife and mother, (the 
former of whom 1s deſcribed by 
Mr. Haſtings as a woman of an 
amiable character) with all the 
other women of his family, and 
ſuch of the deſcendants of Bul- 
want Sing as ſtill adhered to him, 
were left behind in the fort, with 
the remainder of his treaſures, 
and a ſufficient garriſon, 

Major Popham's troops did not 
want ſo powerful an incentive as 
the treaſures encioſed in the for. 
treſs, to induce vigour in their 
attacks; though the proſpet of 
ſuch a prize, by no means tended 
to AR their zeal, The dif- 
ficulties were however ſo great, 
that the month of November was 
advanced, before they had pro- 
ceeded ſo far by ſap, as to Ws 
a mine ready to ſpring, which it 
it was expected would enable 
them to ſtorm the place, In theſe 
circumſtances, the Rhanny, (by 
which appellation ne mo- 

ther was known) who 
Nov. oth, ſeems to have hea the 
entire command, ſurrendered the 
fort by capitulation. By the 
terms, ſhe was to be allowed fif- 
teen per cent. upon the effects in 
the fort; and to be entirely at 
liberty, whether to reſide in the 
country, or to follow her ſon ; in 
the one caſe to meet with perfect 
rotection, and in the other, to 
by eſcorted by a proper ſafeguard 
to the frontiers, We are totally 
uninformed as to the fate of the 
Rajah's wife, 

. The. governor general wiſhed 
that the treaſures taken at Bid- 
jeygur ſhould become a prize to, 
the captors, as a reward far the 
.vpparalleled zeal and alacrity diſ— 
played and the eminent ſcrvices 


performed by the officers and 
troops, through the whole of this 
buſineſs. A letter written by him 
to Major Popham during the ſiege, 
was underſtood, as giving a full 
ſanction to ſuch a diſpoſition of 
the ſpoil. The officers, however, 


being juſtly apprehenſive, that 


the company, or the council of 
Calcutta, might not agree to this 
meaſure, determined, by a ſpeedy 
diſtribution of the money, to put 
it as far as poſſible beyond the 
pore of recall. They according- 
y proceeded to make a dividend 
of all the caſh that could be told 
out, or aſcertained in the time, 
(being the greater part) on the 
very {ſecond day after taking the 
place, | A 
The ſum to be diſtributed on 
this firſt dividend, amounted to 
25 lacks, or 312, 500 l. of which 
the commander in chief's ſhare 
was 36,7501. each of the majors, 
5,6191. the captains above 3,0001, 
a piece, and the ſubalterns, ſome- 
thing more than 14001. each, The 
dividends of the native officers 
were but low; and a common ſe- 
poys ſhare, ſomething more than 
ſix pounds. It was ſuppoſed that 
ſomething near two thirds of the 
caſh was diſpoſed of by this d?- 
vidend ; but the other parts of 
the ſpoil, conſiſting of large quan- 
tities of rich merchandize, and 
of rubies, diamonds, emeralds, 
and other precious ſtones, it was 
ſuppoſed 'would produce a very 
great ſum, 
This diſpoſition of the Rajah's 
treaſures, was not at all ſatisfac- 
tory to the council of Calcutta, 
who. paſſed reſolutions by which 
they declared, that the governor 
general had not formally, nor ac- 
cording to any liberal conflruc- 
tion 
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tion which could be put upon his 
ſetters, renounced, on the part of 
the companys as their repreſenta. 
tive, their egal rigat to the pro- 

erty of the booty found at Bid- 
jeygur. That the precipitate and 
irregular diviſion of the booty 
made by the officers, ſhewed they 
did not conſider thoſe authorities 
as conſtituting to them a legal 
title toit. That, their own un- 
qualified acquieſcence in the mea- 
ſure, would eſtabliſh a dangerous 
precedent with reſpect to the fu- 
ture conduct and claims of the 
army. And, on theſe grounds 
they reſolved, that they could not 


on the hooty; but that ſuch mea- 
ſures ſhould Be taken as would 
bring the queſtion to a legal de- 
ciſion, independent of any other 
meaſure it might be thought ne- 
ceſſary to adopt; leaving, how- 


promiſed, that the 


renounce the company's claims 
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ever, to the officers the alterna- 


tive, of ſubmitting the whole 
matter to the determination of 
the board, in Which caſe it was 
governor ge- 
neral's recommendation ſhould be 
liberally conſidered. It being 


laid down as a farther condition, 


that the officers ſhould lend to 
the company, as part of a pub- 
lic loan, upon the uſual terms, 
their ſhares of the prize-money, 
excepting only what each might 
reſpectively declare upon honour 
to be neceſſary for the ſupply of 
his private wants. An anſwer, 
in a given time, was demanded 
from the officers; a failure in 
which would be conſidered by the 
board as a diſobedience of orders, 
and proceeded upon accordingly. 
Such was the iſſue of the war 
of Benares, and ſuch the fate of 
the Rajah Cheit Sing, 
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influence, and totally to overthrow the Engliſh power. *French ſquadron 


Jails from the African iſlands with a ftrong bedy of farces for the coaſt of 
\ Coromandel ; takes the Hannibal of 50 guns, and appears ſuddenly be- 
fore Magras, intending to deſtroy the Englifh ſquadrcn in the road, and, 

in concurrence with Wider Ally, 10 r that place by ſea and land. 


Cauſes which obliged M. de Suffrein to abandon that deſign and put out 
to ſea. fs purſued by Sir Edward Hughes, who chaces and takes ſeveral 
of tha convoy. Pariial, ſea fight ; in which the French, having the 
ind in their favour, dire their whole force to the attach of the rear 
and a part of the center of the Britiſh ling. AdmiraPs pip, the Su- 
perbo, and Commodore King's ſhip, the Exeter, ſuffer extremely, through 
the great ſuperiority of force by which they are*atracked. Capt. Ste- 
phens, of the former, and Capt. Reynold's, of the latter, killed. Enemy 
ſuddenly haul their wind and ſtand off ; are out of fight in the morning, 
Admiral, on his way from Madras to Trincomale, is joined by the Sul- 
tan and Magnanime frem England. Falls in with the Enemy's, fleet. 
Bloody action off the coaſt of Ceylon, on the 12th of April. The da- 
mage on both frdes Jo great, and /o nearly equal, that the hoſtile com- 
manaers lis for ſeveral days within fight of each other, repairing their 
ſhattered ſhips. French fleet proceed to Batacalo, aud Sir Edward 
Hughes to Trincomale. Conſequences of theſe naval actions. Great dif- 
appointment to Hyder, in his expectation of ſuch a co-operation on the 
part of France, as would enable him ſpeedily to reduce the Carnatic. 
Major Abingdon arrives with a body of troops from Bombay at Telli- 
cherry, on the Malabar coa 


; where he defeats and takes Saudos Cawn, 
ewho had long blockaded that place. mt + 


WM ere General Sir Eyre of Coromandel, but of givin 


Coote was gallantly and ſuch a fatal and deciſive blow : 
ſucceſsfully oppoſing the vaſt ſu- 


Peninſula India. Efferts by France to recomer her ancient pofſe/iews and 


periority of force, and the im- 
menſe reſources of the redoubt- 
able invader of the Carnatic, and 
that Sir Edward Hughes and Sir 
H. Monro, were directing the 
Britith arms with yigour and ef- 
fect againſt the Dutch ſettlements, 
France was unwearied in her cn- 
deavours, to eſtabliſh ſuch a land 
and naval force at her African 
Hands, as would not only be the 
means of recovering her antient 
power and inſluence on the coaſt 


her old rivals, as might enable 
her, with the aid of the native 
powers, to chace them entirely 
but of India, 

The ſtate of affairs on that con- 
tinent, was the molt favourable 
that could be imagined, or al- 
moſt wiſhed, to that deſign ; for 
beſides the exhauſture of their 
ſtrength and treaſures, in that 
open, very extenſive, and dan- 
gerous war, in which the Engliſh 
were unfortunately engaged with 


the two greateſt powers pf India, 


d 
molt 
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moſt of the other ſtates happened 
at that time, through various un- 
toward cauſes, to be avowedly or 
ſecretly inimical to their intereſts; 
and France was to conſider all 
their enemies, as being virtually 
her own allies. She ap aw; 2 
ſpared no, expence, and avoided 
no riſque, for the accompliſhment 
of this purpoſe ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the vaſt objects which 
ſhe had in view, both in America 
and the Welt Indies, at the ſame 
time, her attention to this was 
unremiiting, and her exertions 1n 
ſending out men, ſhips, ſtores and 
artillery, were great and uncea- 
ſing. We have heretofore ſeen 
that ſhe was not always fortunate 
in theſe attempts, and that the 
loſs of ſome of her convoys were 
no ſmall impediment to. her de- 
ſign; but perſeverance, as uſual, 


at length triumphed over misfor- 


tune. 
The new alliance with Hol- 
land, and the inability of that 


republic to protect the great ſour- 


ces of her power and wealth 1n 
the Eaſt, againſt the deſigns, of 
the Engliſh, was an additional 
ſpur to France, for endeavouring, 
by all means, and at all events, 
to acquite a naval ſuperiority in 
India, Nothing leſs could ef- 
fectually protect the Dutch, ſet- 
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Bay, fulfilled, however, (as we 
have formerly ſeen 
object of his commiſſion, by ſe- 
curing the Dutch ſettlements at 
the Cape of Good Hope from the 
hoſtile deſ:gns of that armament ; 
and having left a ſufficient French 
garriſon behind for their future 
protection, proceeded, with the 
remainder of his force, to join 
M. de Orves, who was his ſupe- 
rior in command, at the iſland of 
Mauritius, 
the French commanders havin 
now a force of ten ſail of the 
line, beſides one fifty gun ſhip, 
and ſeveral Jarge frigates, they 
ſailed for 'the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, being accompanied by a 
number of tranſports and ftore- 
ſhips, together with a conſider- 
able body of land forces; and 
M. de Orves dying on the paſ- 
ſage, the ſole command of the 
fleet devolved on M. de Suf- 
frein. 

The Britiſh ſquadron and con- 
voy under the conduct of Capt. 
Alms, with the troops under Gen. 
Meadowes, which had deperted 
for India while the French were 
ſtil] at the Cape, met with: ſuch 


extraordinary delays, t h ad- 
verſe winds, and a — x of - 


exceedingly bad weather, that 


Upon this junction, 


"IT 


the ſecond 


tlements; and as Sir Eyre Coote 
had ſo unexpectedly and effec- 
tually oppoſed, and given ſuch 
ſevere checks to Hyder Ally, it 
ſeemed that nothing leſs could 
ſecure to that conqueror the com- 


they were expoſed to the greateſt 
danger of falling in, ſhattered 
and diſperſed as they were, with 
the united force of the enemy, 
who had ſailed ſo mach later from 
the Mauritius than they had done 


ir plete reduction of the Carnatic, from the Cape. The Hannibal, 
it particularly including Madras, of fifty guns, happened to be the 


without which, nothing elſe could only victim to this unlooked for 


h be conſidered as ſecure, _ danger. That ſhip being entirely 
h M. de Suftrein, after his un- ſeparated from the reſt, found her- 
4 ſycceſsful attack upon the Engliſh ſelf, in very dark and tempeſtuous 


weather, 
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weather, in the centre of. the 
French fleet, before ſhe could be 
in any degree aware of her ſitua- 
tion, and was, after a pallant, 
but evidently fruitleſs defence, of 
neceſſity taken. The other ſhips 
of war, and the convoy, arrived, 
diſperſed and late, at the places 
of their deſtination. 

Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, 
after the raking of Trincomale, 
was obliged, on the laſt day of 
January 1782, to ſet ſail for Ma- 
dras, in order to procure a large 
ſupply of ſtores and proviſions ; 
articles which his ſhips, after the 
long and hard ſervice they had 
undergone, could not but now 
ſtand in great need of. His ſqua- 
dron conſiſted only of fix ſhips of 
the line; and theſe had been fo 
long at ſea, as to be neeeſfarily 
much out of condition, and their 
crews much weakened by loſs and 

ſickneſs, Upon his ar- 
F 70 rival in Madras Road, 

1782. pe received intelligence 
from Lord Macartney, the go- 
vernor, that a French fleet, a- 


mounting to 30 fail of all ſorts, 


had arrived upon the coaſt, taken 
ſeveral veſſels, and were then ſup- 
poſed not to be above 20 leagues 
to the northward. In this alarm- 
ing and critical fituation, expoſed 
in an open road to the attack of 
ſo ſuperior an enemy, and that 
even before he could get the ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies on board, the ad- 
miral was moſt fortunately rein- 
forced on the following day, by 
the arrival of Capt. Alms, in the 
Monmouth, of 64 guns, accom- 


panied by the Hero, of 74, and the 


Iſis, of 50 guns. | 

The admiral uſed the utmoſt 
diſpatch in getting the neceſſary 
ſtores and proviſions on board, 


while Sir Eyre Coote, with hls" 


uſual zeal and attention to all 


parts of the ſervice, ſtrengthened 


the ſquadron by the much wanted 
ſupply, of a Tuck of 300 
officers and men of the newly ar- 
rived g8th regiment; who were 
accordingly diſtributed by the ad- 
miral in thoſe ſhips which were 
the weakeſt in point of men, 
This diſpatch was fully neceſſary 
for on the 15th of February, and 
before the ſhips had yet complet- 
ed their equipment, the French 


fleet appeared ſuddenly in the Of- 


fing, conſiſting of twelve fail of 
line of battle ſhips, (including the 
Engliſh Hannibal, and another 
fifty) ſix frigates, eight large 
tranſports, and fix captured veſ- 
ſels. The enemy, after ſtanding 
in directly for Madras, ſeemed at 
once to receive ſome unexpected 
check in their deſign, and ſud- 
denly caſt anchor, at noon, about 
four miles without the road; while 
the Engliſh admiral was buſily 
employed in placing his ſhips in 


the moſt advantageous poſitions. 


for covering and protecting the 
numerons veſſels which lay within 
fide of them, and in clapping 
2 upon their cables, in or- 
er that they might bring their 
broadſides to bear full upon the 
enemy in his approach. | 


The ſudden change of motion 


and deſign which appeared on the 
fide of the French commander, 
proceeded from the unexpected 
diſcovery, and conſequent diſap- 
pointment, which his near ap- 
proach had produced. He had no 
previous knowledge, or even idea, 


of the arrival of the three ſhips. 
He had 
proceeded to Madras under the. 


of war from England. 


moſt flattering illuſion; that of 
hgna- 
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fignalizing his entrance into ac- 
tion by the glory of determinin 

a war of ſuch importance an 

magnitude by a ſingle blow. He 
had made ſure of finding the Bri- 
tiſh admiral with only | Ang or at 
the moſt fix ſhips of the line, and 
theſe entirely out of condition, 
and unprepared, lying without 
ſhelter in the open road of Ma- 
eras; and he conſidered them as 
a cheap and eaſy prey already in 
his hands. The loſs of the nu- 
merous trading and proviſion ſhips 


in the road, would complete the 


diſtraction and calamity of the 
town; while the French forces, 
being joined with Hyder Ally's 
numerous army, carried on their 
joint attacks againſt it by land, 
and the ſquadron beſieged it by 
ſea. Any reſiſtance it could make 
in ſuch circumſtances, was not 
deemed an object worthy of con- 
ſideration. | 
Theſe ſplendid hopes being 
overthrown, by the immediate 
diſcovery of nine Engliſh ſhips 
of war (inſtead of five) drawn u 
to receive him in the road, al 
views of attack were abandoned, 
and, at four o' clock in the after- 
noon, M, de Suffrein ſuddenly 
weighed anchor, and ſtood off to 
the ſouthward, This example 
was immediately followed by the 
Engliſh admiral, who as ſuddenly 
weighed anchor, and ſtanding out 
of the road in their fight, pur- 
ſued the enemy through the courſe 
of the night, At day break he 
perceived that their fleet had ſe- 
parated in the night, and were 
then in different directions; their 
twelve line of battle ſhips and 4 
frigate were in a body, bearing 
eaſt of the Britiſh fleet, and at 
about four leagues diſtance, while 


— ä 


— 


the other frigates, with the tranſ- 


ports, were ſtanding to the ſouth- 


welt, at about three leagues diſ- 
tance, and making directly for 
Pondicherry. 

Upon this diſcovery of their 
ſituation, Sir Edward Hughes in- 
ſtantly threw out the ſignal for a 
1 chace to the ſouth-weſt; 
or beſides the temptation held 
out by the convoy, he knew, that 
as Suffrein, with the line of bat- 
tle ſhips, muſt unavoidably re- 
turn to their reſcue; it afforded 
the only certain means of bring. 
ing him to action; and his ſupe- 
Tiority in number and force, were 
not ſufficient to deter the Britiſh” 
admiral from appealing to this 
iſſue, Ifithe courſe of the chace, 
the copper-bottomed ſhwps came 
up with and took (ix veſſels of 
the convoy, of which five were 
Engliſh prizes, ' newly taken, with 
their crews on board; but the 
ſixth, taken by Capt. Lumley, 
in the Iſis, proved to be the Lau- 
rifton, a huge French tranſport of 
1300 tons burthen; and deeply 
laden with a cargo of the utmoſt 
* value and conſequence to 

oth parties; it conſiſting of a 
conſiderable train of artillery, (in- 
tended for a preſent to Hyder) of 
a large quantity of gunpowder, 


and of a complete aſſortment of 


other military ſtoxes, This va- 
11able prize had likewife on board 
a number of land officers, toge- 
ther with zoo ſoldiers of the regi- 
ment of | Lauſanne. 

Too much praiſe cannot be be- 
ſtowed on the ſpirit which die- 
tated this bold and maſterly ma- 
nœuvre. The purſuit of fo ſu- 
perior an enemy, and the chace 
and attack of the convoy under 
its eye, are ſtrokes of ſuch a na- 

ture, 
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ture, as to be, perhaps, almoſt 
without example. It was indeed 
a pity, that the effect could not 
be equal to the judgment and 


merit of the deſign, through the 


want of frigates, a few of which 
would have ſecured the whole of 
the enemy's convoy and troops; 
and thereby, have overthrown at 
once, all the ſchemes formed for 
2 and aſſiſting Hyder 
Ally by land. The Sea Horſe, 
of 20 guns, was the only frigate 
in company with the ſquadron ; 
abd ſhe was fo totally infuficient 
in point of ſtrength, that, in- 
Read of taking others, ſhe was 
with no ſmall difficulty ſaved 
from being taken herſelf, when 
ſhe got entangled with'the heavy, 
powerful, and well armed French 
tranſports, filled, as they were, 
beſides with troops. The line of 
battle ſhips were too few, and 
the enemy too near, tq\agmit of 
their being much ſeparated ; and 
there were no others for chacing. 
As ſoon as the French ſquadron 
perceived the danger of their con- 
voy, they put before the wind 
with all the ſail they could carry, 
in the hope of bearing down in 
time to their relief. The various 
- courſe in almoſt every direction 
which the flying veſſels of the con- 
voy had taken, each hoping that 
purſued by himſelf might be the 
molt fortunate in gyading the dan- 
ger, neceſſarily led the Engliſh 
chacing ſhips to be conſiderably 


ſcattered, and drew them like 


wile by degrees, to a great diſ- 
tance — the body of the ſqua- 
dron. In theſe circumſtances, Sir 
Edward Hughes perceiving, about 
three o'clock, that M. de Suf- 
frein was bearing down faſt upon 
him, and that his beſt ſailors were 
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already within two or three miles 
of the fternmoſt of the Engliſh, 
he found himſelf under a neceſſity 
of recalling the chaſers, who were 
juſt then getting into the moſt eſ. 
ſential part of their ſervice ; the 
Ifis, in particular, having come 
up with two more of the tranſ- 


ports, which ſhe was obliged to 


abandon. In order to ſecure the 
prizes, he at the ſame time or- 
dered that they ſhould be ſent off 
directly to Negapatam. 

The chacing fhips having re- 
joined the admiral, the hoſtile 
ſquadrons continued within ſight 
of each other during the night; 
and at day light, the enemy were 
perceived to the north-eaſt, at 
about three leagues diſtance. The 
weather was very unfavourable to 
all naval operation; or at leaſt 
afforded no room for reliance on 
the effect of any evolution, How- 


ever judicious; for beſides its be- 


ing dark and hazy, ſudden and 


frequent ſqualls of wind, were 


as ſuddenly, fucceeded by dead 
calms; ſo that though Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes threw out the ſig- 
nal for the line of bartle a- head 
at fix m the morning, it was with 
the greateſt difficulty, though with 
ſo ſmall a number of ſhips, that 
it could be formed by half paſt 
eight o'clock. His object was to 
weather the enemy, in order to 
bring on fo cloſe an engapement, 
and to lead up his ſhips ſo com- 


pactly into action, that their mu- 
4 efforts might 


tual and collected ef 
make ſo powerful an impreſſion, 
as ſhould prevent the effect of 


that ſuperiority in number and 
force which he had to encounter. 
But all his diligence and ability 
were unequal to the accompliſh-" 
ment of this purpoſe ; the pers» 
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verſeneſs of the weather was not 
to be ſubdued ;z and the ſqually 
wind, irregular and uncertain as 
it ſeemed, was conſtantly in fa- 
your of the enemy when it blew 
at all. 

Having perceived about noon, 
that they were bearing down in 
an irregular double line a-breaſt, 
towards the rear of the ſquadron, 
which, thro' the want of wind 
was ſomewhat ſeparated, he threw 
out the ſignal for the line of bat- 
tle a-brealt, in order to draw it 
cloſer to the centre, and thereby 
fruſtrate their deſign of breaking 
in upon his line, After various 
other movements, all tending to 
cloſe his line, and to render the 
engagement general inſtead of 
partial, while the enemy directed 
all their efforts to fall upon his 
rear, the Engliſh admiral finding 
at length, that ſituated as he was 
to leeward, and without wind 
ſufficient to work his ſhips, no 
management could prevent his 
being forced into action upon diſ- 
advantageous terms, he ſubmitted 
at once to the neceflity, and threw 
out the ſignal to form the line of 
battle a-head. 

Through theſe untoward cir- 
cumſtances, M. de Suffrein was 
enabled to bring eight of his beſt 
ſhips, to direct their whole at- 
— upon five of the Engliſh, of 
which the Iſis, of co guns, was 
one; while the 2 Mon- 
mouth, Worceſter, and Burford, 
four of their beſt ſhips, under 
the moſt approved commanders, 
were idle ſpectators in the van, 
without a poſſibility of coming to 
the aſſiſtance of their fellows. Sir 
E. Hughes was in the Superbe, 
of 74 guns, which formed the 
central ſhip; the four. below the 
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admiral were, . the Hero, Capt. 
Wood, of the ſame force; the 
Iſis, Lumley; the Monarca, Gell, 
of 68 guns; and the Exeter of 
64; the latter commanded by 
Commodore King and Captain 
Reynolds. Upon theſe the at- 
tack fell. 

The ſquadron being then on 
the larboard tack, the Exeter was 
the ſternmoſt ſhip, and being, 
through the failure of wind, as 
well as from her being a bad 
ſailor, conſiderably ſeparated from 
her ſecond a-head, three of the 
French ſhips bore down directly 
upon her, and commenced a fu- 
rious attack; while M. de Suf- 
frein, in the Heros, with ſeveral 
other ſhips, bore down in the 
ſame manner upon the Superbe, 
and fell with no leſs fury upon 
the admiral. It was evidently 
their deſign, at all events, ta 
difable thoſe two ſhips; while 
they ſeemed to intend little more 
than to keep the intermediate 
ones in play, while this buſineſs 
was doing, and never once ex- 
tended their attack beyond the 
centre, Theſe two ſhips: were of 
courſe exceedingly hard preſſed, 
and could not avoid ſaffering ex- 
tremely under ſuch a weight of 
fire, as was poured on all fides 
upon them, 

Yet after enduring all theſe diſ. 
advantages for about two hours, 
and ſorely wounded as they had 
been in that time, a ſquall of 
wind coming ſuddenly in their 
favour at fix o'clock, the five 
Engliſh ſhips became in turn the 
aggteſſors, and renewed the ac- 
tion with ſuch vigour arid effect, 
that in 25 minutes time, it bein 


then near dark, thoſe of the 


enemy within their reach, after. 
| | having 
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having viſibly ſaſtained confider- 
able loſs, ſuddenly hauled their 
wind, and the whole French * 
dron ſtood off to the north-eaſt, 

The Superbe, beſides having 
her main yard ſhot to pieces in 
the ſlings, and neither a brace 
nor a bow line left entire, was 
ſo ſeverely. wounded in her hull, 
that at the time the enemy bore 
away, ſhe had no leſs than five 
feet water in her hold; and it 
was not until a number of the 
largeſt ſhot-holes under water were. 
plugged up, that it could be pre- 


nted fr gaining on the 
nay The ſtate of the Exeter 
pad been the moſt calamitous 


through the action, that could 
almoſt be poſſibly imagined. She 
had undergone the fire in all 
directions of almoſt the whole 
French ſquadron, and had from 
three to five ſhips at times laid 
upon het, until ſhe was at length 
reduced nearly to a wreck, and 
if it had not been for the prompt 
and gallant aſſiſtance of Captain 
Wood, of the Hero, ſhe could 
ſcarcely have eſcaped going to the 
bottom. 

Capt. Stephens, of the ad- 
miral's ſhip, and Capt. Reynolds, 
of the commodore's, two brave 
and diſtinguiſhed officers, loſt their 
lives in this unequal and 28 
fect action. The whole loſs of 


men amounted to 32 ſlain, and 


95 wounded ; of which 3o of the 
former, and $7 of the latter, 
were in the Superbe, Exeter, and 
Hero. The unſhaken fortitude 
diſplayed by Commodore King 
under the long ' þy ky of ſo va 

a ſuperiority of force, and the 
fierce attack of ſo many freſh 
ſhips coming up in ſucceſſion to 


take a cloſe and ſteady aim as at 


holes were ſo far under water that 


2 


a dead mark, while they ſtill ex. 
roms that every broadſide muft 

ve decided the fate of the Exe. 
ter, could not have been ſuffi. 
ciently praiſed or admired: In 
the moſt deſperate ſtate of the 
action, the blood and mangled 
brains of Capt. Reynolds were 
daſhed over him by a cannon. ball 
in ſuch a manner, that he was 
for ſome little time abſolutely 
blinded; yet he fill preſerved a 
moſt admirable equality and com- 
poſure of temper; and when at 
the heel of the action, and the 
Exeter already in the ſtate of a 
wreck, the maſter came to aſk 
him what he ſhould do with the 
ſhip, as two of the enemy were 
again bearing down upon her, he 
laconieally anſwered, **< there is 
nothing to be done but to fight her 
till ſhe ſinks,” | 

'The enemy being out of fight 
in the morning, and the maſts of 
the Superbe and Exeter having 
received ſo much damage as ren- 
dered it unſafe to carry ſail on 
them, while many of the ſhot 
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they could not be ſtopped at ſea, 
the admiral found it neceſſary to 
proceed to Trincomale, where 
only their damages could be re- 
paired, 

This buſineſs being haſtily per- 
formed, the admiral returned be- 
fore the middle of March, with 
the ſquadron to Madras, having 
neither ſeen nor heard of the 
enemy. He was on his way back 
to Trincomale, with a reinforce- 
ment of troops and a ſupply of 
military ſtores for that garriſon, 
when, on the zoth of March, he 
was joined by the Sultan and 
Magnanime ſhips of war, of 74 
guns each, from England, 'Theſe 

| * ſhips, 
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gips, having had a very tedious 
an bad 
ſickly, their crews N muc 

weakened and reduced by the 
ſcurvy and its concomitant diſ- 
orders ; but the admiral, notwith- 
ſtanding, conſidered the ſervice 
he was upon as too urgent, to 
admit of bis returning to Madras 
for the mere purpoſe of landing 
the ſick and ſcorbutic; for be- 
ſides the neceſſity of ſecuring 
Trincomale againſt the 8 of 
an enemy now ſo powerful Tops 
and land, he had another object 
no leſs immediately intereſting 
and important in view, which 
was to cover and receive the con- 
voy with troops and ſtores from 
England, only a ſmall part of 
which had yet arrived, the reſt 
having put into Morebat Bay 
ſome weeks before, and being 
then on their way to join him at 
an appointed rendezvous. He 
accordingly kept on his courſe, 


ing nor ſhunning the enemy, 

But the ſame object, though 
with different views, which af- 
feed the conduct of the Engliſh 
admiral, operated no leſs upon 
that of "the enemy. For they 
likewiſe knowing the expected 
approach of the convoy, deter- 
mined to uſe every effort to cut 
it off, or at leaſt to prevent the 
junction. In the purſuit of this 
deſign, the French fleet, amount- 
ing to 18 fail, appeared in the 
north . eaſt quarter, and to lee- 
ward of the Engliſh, on the 8th 
of April. The Britiſh admiral 
held on his courſe, and the enemy 
continued in fight, and holding 
the ſame relative poſition, during 
that and the three ſucceedin 
days; but having made the co 
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aſſage, were apt: | 


with an intention of neither ſeek 


_— 


, 
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of Ceylon, about 15 leagues to 
windward of Trincomale, on the 
laſt of them, Sir Edward Hughes, 
in purſuance of his original in- 
tention, bore away directly for 
that place. This change of courſe 
took place in the evening, and 
moſt unfortunately afforded an 
opportunity to the enemy of gain- 
ing the wind of the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron in the night. With this ad- 
vantage on their ſide, they were 
diſcovered at break of day crowd- 
ing all the fail they could carry 
in purſuit, and their coppered 
bottomed ſhips coming up ſo faſt 
with the rear, that the action be- 
came unavoidabie. 
At nine in the 
morning, Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes accor- 
dingly made a ſignal for the line 
of battle a-head on the ſtarboard 
tack, at two cables length dif- 
tance aſunder, the enemy being 
then north by eaſt, within about 
ſix miles diſtance, and the. wind 
in the ſame. quarter. Nothing 
could have been more untowar 
to the Engliſh, whether with re- 
ſpe& to time, place, or circum- 
ance, , than this engagement. 
They were hemmed in upon -a 
molt rocky and dangerous coaſt, 
by an enemy much ſuperior in 
every reſpect, with the wind full 
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in his favour, ſo that he had it 


in his power to chooſe the mode 


of his attacks, to direct them to 
thoſe points he ſaw moſt to his 
advantage, and to with- hold them 
as he liked. This leiſure, and 
variety of choice, accordingly oc- 


caſioned their ſpending about 


three hours in various manœuvres, 
during which time they fo fre- 
uently changed the poſition of 
eir ſhips and line, as ſeemed to 


indi- . 


- 
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the Monmouth, after long ſuf: 


| taining, with unparalleled forti- 
. fude, the joint attack of two 


Indicate no ſmall! want of deter- 
mination. 

Having thus taken full time 
for deliberation, five ſail, which 
compoſed their van, ftretched 
along to engage that of the En- 
glim, while the admiral, with 
the other ſeven ſhips of the line, 
bore down directly in a body upon 
Sir Edward Hughes, who, in the 
Superbe, was in the centre of his 
line, and upon his two ſeconds, 
the Monmouth, Capt. Alms, a- 
head, and the Monarca, Gell, 
a-ftern. The engagement began 
about half paſt one in the van, 
and within a few minutes after, 
M. de Suffrein, in the Heros, and 
his ſecond a-ſtern, the L*Orient, 
both of 74 guns, bore down 
within piſtol ſhot of the Superbe, 
and pouring in a torrent of hre, 
continued to engage her fo cloſe, 
and with ſuch extraordinary herce- 
neſs, that it was the general opi- 
nion, their intention was to board, 
and endeavour to carry her by a 
coup de main. The French ad- 
miral held this adventurous po- 
fition, giving and receiving a moſt 
dreadful fire, for about ten mi- 
nutes; but he found the en- 
counter ſo exceedingly rough, and 
his ſhip had ſuffered ſo much ap- 
parent damage in that ſhort time, 
that making room for the ſhips 
that were coming up to ſupply 
his place, he ſuddenly ſhot away, 
and ftood on to the attack of the 
Monmouth, which was already 
cloſely and equally engaged. The 
battle continued to rogy with 
great violence, particularly in the 
centre, where the odds, as to 
number and force, were con- 
ſtantly and greatly ' againſt Sir 
Edward Hughes and his two 
brave ſeconds. At three o'clock, 
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great ſhips, one of equal, the 
other of ſuperior force, beſides 
frequently receiving the paſſing 
fire of a third, had her mizen- 
maſt ſhot away, and, in a few mi. 
nutes after, her main- maſt meet- 
ing the ſame fate, ſhe underwent 
the neceſſity of falling out of the 
line to leeward. The enemy uſed 
every effort to profit of her con- 
dition, and, from their number, 
made ſure of carrying her off, 
Indeed ſhe was in the greateſt 
danger; but the admiral bearin 
down inſtantly to her relief, 4. 
being ſpeedily followed by the 
Monarca and the Sultan, they co- 
vered her with ſuch a fire, that 
the enemy were glad to relinquiſh 
their expected prize. 

The diſadvantage which the 
Engliſh had hitherto experienced, 
of being obliged to fight cloſe in 
with a rocky and dangerous lee- 
ſhore, they hoped would have 
been remedied by the cuſtomary 
change of the wind in the after- 
noon ; but this continuing - ſtill 
unexpectedly to the narthward, 
the admiral found himſelf under 
a neceſſity, at 40 minutes paſt 
three, in order to prevent his 
ſhips from being too nearly en- 
tangled with the ſhore, to make 
a ſignal for the ſquadron to wear, 
and haul their wind in a line of 
battle a-head, ſtill fighting the 
enemy through the whole evolu- 
tion. At length, towards the ap: 
proach of night, finding himſelf 
in only fifteen fathom water, and 
being apprehenſive that the Mon- 
mouth, in her diſabled condition, 
might drift too near the ſhore, he 
made a ſignal for the ſquadron to 

6 prepare 
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prepare to anchor; and the French 
{quadron about the ſame time; 
having drawn off in great diſorder 


to the eaſtward; the action en- 


tirely ceaſed; | 5, 
M. de Sufftein's ſhip, Le He- 
tos, had been ſo torn, early in 
the action, that he had been ob- 
liged to ſhift his flag to the 
French Hannibal, which was 'of 
the ſame force; and ſoon after 
duſk, the frigate La Fine, of 40 
guns, being either under orders 
to tow off and aſſiſt the diſabled 
Heros, or elſe to diſcover the 
ſtate and ſituation of the Britiſh 
ſquadron, fell ſo cloſely on board 
the Iſis, that ſhe was obliged to 
ſtrike her colours to Capt. Lam- 
ley; but ſoon perceiving the 
weak and difordeted ftate of the 
Iſis, which beſides her loſs in the 
action, had been originally fo 
badly manned, that the defect 
was now viſible in the manner 
of repairing her damages, the 
French frigate ſeized the advan- 
tage afforded by this circumſtance; 
and by the darkneſs of the 7 5 
ſuddenly to get clear of the Iſis, 
and totally to efcape; : 

The condition of both ſqua- 
drons was ſo neatly alike, and 
they had ſuffered fo extremely in 
the action, that fimilar. appre- 
henſions were entertained by each 
through the night, of being at- 
tacked by the other in the morr- 
ing; Sir Edward Hughes, how- 
ever, only founding that opinion 
on the diſabled ſtate of the Mon- 
mouth, which he thought might 
oſſibly ſtimulate the enemy to a 
bold ant hazardous attempt in 
the hope of carrying her off. 
The morning light removed the 
deception; The enemy were per- 
ceived at anchor about five miles 
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under fail, and ſtood otit to fea 
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without the Engliſh ſquadron,; . 
but, they were in ſuch apparent 
1 and evident diſtreſs, as 
uffictently told that they were in 
no condition or abbr for pre- 
ſent enterprize. They had, how- 
ever, the fortune of not loſing 
any of their lower maſts; a cir- 
cumſtance of great importance z 
as theit damages, however great 


in other reſpects, were ſtilf cas 


pable of ſuch u repair at ſea, .as 
would repoer the ſhips mManage- 
able, and capable of undergoing 
a certain degree of fervice ; While, 
on the other fide; the Monmouth 
could only be reſtored; by length 
of time, new maſts, and a g 

harbour. 0 1388 
Hoth parties continued in this 
ſituation for ſeveral days, each, 
buſily etaployed in repairing their 
damages, placing their ſhips in 
the beſt fituation fot withſtanding 
a ſudden attack, and eagerly 
watching every motion of the 
other: At length, on the morn- 
ing of the 29th; the enemy got 


clofe hauled ; but at noon they 
tacked with the ſea breeze, an 
ſtood in difectly for the body o 


the Engliſh ſquadron, with the 


apparent view of immediate 
attack, This reſolution was not 
laſting ; for when they arrived 
within two miles of the Britiſh 
line; the countenance which they, 
perceived, and the preparation 
made for their” reception, were 
ſo little inviting, that they ſud- 
denly again tacked, and ſtanding 
to the eaſtward by the wind, were 
entirely out of ſight by the even- 
ing: The Monmouth. heing re- 
fitted with jury- maſts, in the beſt 
manner which the preſent fitun- 
tion would admit the admiral - 
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was enabled on the fourth day 
after to proceed to Trincomale, 


where he uſed the utmoſt Uili- 
gence in repairing the 2 and 


preparing * ſquadron for fur- 
ther ſpeedy fervice; the calls for 
their utmoſt exertion Gecoming 
now more frequent and urgent, 
than at any former time. 

Such was the reſult of this 
fierce and bloody naval conteſt, 
in which the Engliſh fought un- 
der every diſadvantage of wind 
and fituation. Capt. Alms had 
the fortune to be peculiarly dif- 
tinguiſhed; and it was remark- 
able, that his fituation in the 
Monmouth on this day, ſhould 
ſo nearly reſemble that of Com- 
modore King, and of the Exeter, 
in the laſt action. The laughter 
of his men was equal to the has 
voc of his ſhip. No leſs than 
45 were killed, and 102 wound- 
ed, in the Monmouth only; 
which was probably a full third 
of her crew. "The extraordihary 
fortitude with which he ſuſtained 
fo long and ſo deſperate a con- 
teſt, againſt a ſuperiority that 
ſeemed to render courage fruit- 
lefs, would have afforded. room 
for the highe!t praiſe, and even 
for national exultation, if it had 
been difplayed—in circumſtances 
wherein that virtue was leſs ge- 
neral. It was much and gene- 
rally regretted, that his recollec- 
tion of tuch an action ſhould have 
been emhittered, as it was, by the 
loſs of his fon; a moſt gallant 
youth, who having been juſt made 
a heutenant in the admiral's ſhip, 
fell, on that day, in a noble emu- 
lation of his father. | 


The whole loſs ſuſtained in the 
ſquadron, amounted to 137 killed, 


and ro 430 wounded ; the latter, 
6 


in that climate, and at that dif. 
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tance from home, being little leſs 


a detraction from the common the 
ſtrength than the former. The aln 
French not only directed their 15 
Re attack to the centre, » 
ut it Was there only, that, after ſea 
the example of M. de Suffrein, ci 
and immediately under his eye, 8 
they ventured upon bold exertion, 
and came into cloſe action: our 15 
officers in the van complained, = 
that they generally kept at a * 
guarded long - ſhot diſtance; a th 
mode of action, which, from a 
whatever cauſe it proceeds, ge- 5 
nerally proves very pernicious in o 


its effe& upon the maſts and rig- 

ging of Engliſh ſhips. _ 
he ſtrong motives which in- 
duced Sir Edward Hughes rather 
to wiſh to avoid than to ſeek ac- 
tion, until he had landed the ſup- 
plies and troops, and got quit of 
the ſick at Trias proved 
extremely unfortunate in the event, 
having afforded the means for all 
thoſe advantages which the ene- 
my poſleſſed in the engagement. 
Could he have foreſeen or thought 
that they were really determined 
on fighting, he undoubtedly would 
have bore down upon them, and 
brought them to that point while 
the wind was in his favour; but 
more eſpecially on the firſt day of 
their appearance, when they are 
ſaid to have been ſo much ſcat- 
tered that they could not eaſily 
have recovered their order. In 
either of theſe caſes, but parti- 
cularly the latter, it may well be 
N that the action would 
ave borne a very different ce- 
lour, and produced conſequences, 
far different from what it did. 
But 1t 1s to be obſerved, that the 
admiral could only form a judg- 
ment 


ent of the enemy's preſent, by 
their general conduct, which at 
almoſt all times goes rather to 
evade than to ſeek, cloſe and ge- 
neral action with the Engliſh at 
ſea; at leaſt without a very de- 
cided ſuperiority ;- which, as they 
were ignorant of the weak ſtate of 
the Sultan and Magnanime, was 
not at this time of ſuch apparent 
magnitude, as might encourage 
any extraordinary deviation from 
the uſual practice. It ſeems then, 
confidering the eſſential objects 
which he had in view, that the 
admiral acted the part of a wiſe 
and able commander, in not aban- 
doning them for a vain purſuit, 
or for the ſake of hghting the 
enemy, when even that would 
have prefered no conſidera-— 
tion of equal value in return. 
It ſeems indeed, that the in- 
tention of fighting on the other 
ice, only ſprung up with the un- 
expected occahon of advantage that 
oftcred, when the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron was ſo locked in by the wind 
and the land, that they might di- 
rect their attacks againſt it, in 
whatever manner, and to what- 
ever extent they pleaſed, 

The French fleet proceeded 
after the action to Batacalo, a 
Dutch port on the iſland of Cey- 
lon, about 20 leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of Trincomale, where they 
were detained until the month of 
June, in endeavpuring to repair 
and equip their ſhattered 'ſhips. 
It is acknowledged in their own 
account, that the admiral's ſhip 
the Heros, with her ſeconds, the 
L'Orient, and the Brilliant, had 
ſuffered extremely; that M. de 
Suffrein had been obliged to ſhift 
his fla | 
Ajax; that the condition and fi- 
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from the former to the 
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hr 
tuation of theſe three ſhips, ocea. 
ſioned his putting an end to the 
action, and making the ſignal to 


caſt anchor. It is farther acknow- 


leaged, and ſerves to ſhew more 
than any thing elſe, the diſorder 
and confuſion which then pre- 
vailed on the French ſide, that the 
Heros had caſt anchor in the mid- 
dle of the Engliſh ſquadron, while 
the rain and darkneſs prevented 
their perceiving her ſituation 3 
until her 3 at length diſco- 
vering his danger, ſeized a fa- 
vourable moment to cut his cable 
and eſcape; they likewiſe acknow- 
ledge, that the La Fine had been, 
under orders to tow her off, when 
ſhe fell on board the Ifis ; but the. 
fact of her ſtriking is overlooked ; 
and it is only coldly obſerved, that 
{he ſeparated from that ſhip. with - 
out fighting. | 
The loſs of men on the French 
ſide, as ſtated in their publiſhed. 
account, by no means accords 
with former experience, any more 
than with the nature and circum- 


ſtances of the action, the acknow- : 


ledged damage ſuſtained by their 
ſhips, and the number of officers. 


(hoſe names could not well be 


concealed) which appear in both 
lifts of the killed and wounded, 
In this account, the flain are rat- 
ed at 139, and the wounded at 


304. L 

Though theſe actions neither 
were nor could be deciſive in fa- 
vour of the Engliſh, yet they were; 
particularly the firſt, of no {mall 


importance in their con ſequences. 


Every body knew the great force 
which France, at an immenſe ex- 
pence, had Men long collecting in 
her African iflands; and all India 
was in expectation of the mighty. 
blow which ſſie was now to give, 
, [D] 3 | 
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and which it was ſuppoſed would 
have proved fatal to the Britiſh 
| i Rene fn that quarter of the 
lobe. It was in this idea that 
Fr der Ally "firſt ventured to in- 
vade the Carnatic; and it was 
upon the ſame principle, that not- 
Withſtanding his repeated defeats, 
he ſtill rejected every overture 
tending to an accommodation that 
could be made. A ſufficient na- 
val force to cruſh that of the Eng- 
liſh, was, excepting ſome artil- 
lery and engineers, probably all 
the aid which he wiſhed for from 
France; for he was little diſpoſed 
to place any great confidence in 
the ſervices of a French, or in- 
deed of any European army in 
India; their military knowledge 
and ſkill, as officers and engi- 
neers, was all that he valued; 
nor did he wiſh that France, or 
any other foreign nation, ſhould 
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retain any inland footing what 


ever in the country. He only 
wiſhed the Engliſh reſources by 
fea to be cut off, and he knew 
that every thing mult then be at 
his own diſpoſal, 


* 


\ 


Exhauſted then as his patience 
was, through-the failure of France 
in ſo long delaying to fulfil her 
engagements, whiltt he was alone 
expoſed to all the rigours of a 
moſt dangerous war, how great 
muſt have been his diſappoint- 
ment, and how highly mutt it 


have excited the altoniſhment of 


all India, when it was ſeen, 
that with ſo conſiderable a real, 
and ſo vaſt an apparent ſuperio- 


rity of force, the French fleet 


would not venture to attack the 
Engliſh in the open road of Ma- 


dras; but that on the contrary, 


theſe inſtantly purſue the ſuperior 
enemy, take or diſperſe the con- 


L REG 
voy under his protection, and in 
za hard fought battle, wherein 


counter, 


had been conſtantly inveſted, and 
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they had other diſadvantages be- 
ſides a i 10g of force to en- 
eave the claim to vic. 
toryundetermined ? Nothing could 
have impreſſed the princes and 
ſtates of India more ſtrongly with 
an opinion, of the great ſuperio- 
rity of the Engliſh in all naval 
affairs, than theſe circumſtances ; 
nor could any thing afford a more 
grievous mortification to Hyder; 
who now ſaw his hopes of takin 
Madras, of depoſing the Nabob 
of Arcot, and of placing his ſon 
Tippoo in poſſeſſion of the Car- 


natic, to be as remote and un- 
certain as ever, | 


We have heretofore ſeen, that 


Tellicherry, on the Malabar coaſt, 


more cr leſs cloſely preſſed, by 
Hyder's forces, from the very 
beginning of the war; and, that 
under the preſſure of thoſe loſſes 
and misfortunes, which were about 
that time ſo general, and of that 
depreſſio and hopeleſinefs, bor- 
dering on deſpair, which prevail- 
ed, it had even been in contem- 
plation to abandon” that fettle- 
ment. We have likewiſe ſhewn, 
thet Sir Edward Hughes had re- 
lieved and preſerved the place. 
Tae blockade, however, ſtill con- 
tinned, and the ſtrength and num - 
ber of the enemy increaſed; but 
they were of a kind, at that diſ- 
tance from the ſeat of Hyder's 
power and diſcipline, unequal to 


the carrying on of a regular ſiege, 


and were, contented with cloſely 
ſhutting up the place, and bar- 
ring the principal paſſages with. 
forts; waiting for famine, or 
other diſtreſs, to ſupply the de- 
fects of military (kill. * 2 . 
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with which they blocked up the 
place, were covered by a fortified 
camp at a moderate diſtance. 
Such was the ftate of things at 
Tellicherry, when, in the very 
beginning of the year, Major 
Abingdon having arrived- there 
from Bombay, with a confider- 
able reinforcement of troops, he 
immediately concerted meaſures 
for relieving the town from the 
diſtreſſes which it endured through 
its preſent ſtraitened ſituation, by 
a vigorous attempt to diſſodge the 
enemy, and open the communi- 
cations with the country, Hav, 
ing originally encamped with his 
own troops without the town, he 
was the better enabled to diſcover 
the ſituation of the enemy, and 
could the more immediately com- 
mence his operations; while his 
lying quiet for ſome days, toge- 
ther with a vain opinion of their 
own ſtrength, concurred in ren- 


dering them totally unapprehen- 


ſive of his deſign, | 

Having drawn ſuch part of the 
garriſon as could be ſpared, with- 
out notice, into his camp, he con- 
certed his meaſures ſo well, that 
he had ſurprized, attacked, and 
carried their ſeyeral forts, before 
day, on the morning of the 8th of 
January 1782.; and purſued his 
ſucceſs with ſuch celerity and vi- 
gour, that not giving them a mo- 
ment to recover from their con- 
tufion, he ſtormed the enemy's 
fortified camp as ſoon as it was 
light, and completely routed and 
diſperſed their main force, Sad- 
dos Cawn, who commanded for 
Hyder, with his family, and a 
party of his beſt or moſt attached 
troops, retired into an excecdinply 
ſtrong fortified houſe, and of a 


moi 1ngular conſtruction; it be- 


ing ſcooped into the fide of à hill, 


and the walls formed of the living 
rock, Here they made an obſti- 
nate defence; but their faſtneſſes 
were at length forced, with con- 
ſiderable flavghter ; and an inner 
receſs, whick was of ſach ſtrength 
and contrivance as to be bomb 
proof, was nor ſufficient to fave 
Saddos Cawn (who, was forely 
wounded) and his family, from 
being made priſoners, This man 
was repreſented in the European 
983 as being brother-in-law to 

yder Ally, an error founded on 
a ſiſter of his being in that prince's 
ſeraglio ; a ſort of connexion 
which is not at all conſidered as 
conſtituting any ſuch degree of 
affinity. | | | 

Several hundreds of the enem 
were killed, and fourteen or 1 


teen hundred taken 5 in 


this briſk action; which beſides 
afforded a very confiderable ſpoil, 
conſiſting in a numerous artillery, 
with a large quantity of military 
ſtores, and a number of elephants, 
which were found in the, ſeveral 
forts and redoubts. By this ſuc- 
ceſs, the communications with the 
country were not only opened, but 


the coaſt, for ſeveral miles on &Ei- 


ther hand of Tellicherry, was en- 
tirely cleared of the enemy, Few 
things could have been more vex. ' 
atious to Hyder than this ſtroke, 
For his poſſeſſions on the Malabar 
coaſt being partly 9 by 
conqueſt and partly by fraud, the 
Nairs; who are the native princes 
and nobility, and who had ſuf. 
fered moſt ſeverely in the ineffecs 


tual ſtruggle for the preſervation 


of their antient rights and liber. 
ties, which had, from the earlieſt 
times, till then, been unviolated, - 


were ſtill exceedingly diſaffected 
[2] 3 tg 
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| Colonel Brathwaite's detachment ſuddenly ſurrounded by Tippoo Saib, with 
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to his government, It was be- in that quarter, from its vicinity 
ſides a matter of the moſt ſerioas 
alarm to him, that the Engliſh and Myſore, which were the great 
ſhould at all become formidable ſources of his wealth and power, 
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to the rich kingdoms of Camara 


CHAP. II. | 


a conſiderable army, on the banks of the Coleroon. Deſperate reſiſtance, 


Cruel ſlaughter reſtrained by the humanity of M. Lally. Southern pro- v 
winces laid entirely open to the enemy by this loft. Embarraſſing ſituation t 
Y Sir Eyre Coote. French forces, under the conduct of M. Duchemin, r 
land at Pondicherry, and are joined by a_bedy of Hyder's troops ; tie n 
combined enemy befrege Cuddalore and Permaceoil, both of which they take; C 
and meditate, in concert with the grand army, an attack upan the im- fl 
portant fortreſs of Yandiwaſh. Sir Eyre Coote, in advancing to the pro- 
tection of Vandiwaſh, hopes thereby to bring on a battle with Hyder; 00 
but finding the latter relinquiſhed his object to evade that deſign, he puſher t: 
on ts days march tp attack him on his ozwn ground. Hyder abandons 0 
his camp, and retires to a ſecure poſition on the Red Hills. Britiſh gene- p 
ral, in order to draw the enemy from his ſtrong poſt, and bring en an p 
action, advances towards the fortreſs of Arnee, where his magaxines 1c 
are depſited. Manæuvre ſucceeds : Hyder immediately deſcends from the p 
Red Hills, and marches to the never” of Arnee. Battle of the 2d of Tune. Wil | 
Enemy reuted and purſued till night. The avant of cavalry on one ſide, In 
and abundance of it on the other, preveit the grand «ffi cs of victory in Wl 
this war. Purſuit continued fer two days. Enemy abandon the great d 
road, and croſs the ceuntry to Arnee. Britiſh grand guard cut off. Fatigue, d. 
feckneſs, and want of proviſions, oblige the army to fall back towards the F 
ſources ef its ſupply. Sir Lyre Ceoote's ill health obliges him to quit n 
army, and leave the command to General Stuart. Hyder in a fimilar d- 
Hate of ill health. Deſtiued never to face each other again in the field. th 
Bath, probably, widtims to the contention. Failure of Hyder's great de. Mot 


* 
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the ſquadron is reſitting at Madras, M. de Sufprein jeins the Steur d Amar, 
en the coaſt of Ceylon, who is arrived there with two ſhips of the lint, 
and the jecond diviſion of the Marquis de Buſſy's troops from the Mau- 
. ritius. Enemy befrege and take Trincomale, while the Britiſh /quadran 


fegns, effets his conflutution. French ſquadron returns from the iſland 
of Ceylon to the ceoft of Coremandel, and is followed by the Engliſh. 
M. de Suffrein takes on board great reinforements of troops and artillery: 
men at Cuddalere, with a view of entirely cruſhing the Britiſh nawal 
poxwer in theje ſeas. Appears before Negapatam, ta EE Sir Edavark 
Flughes. Adtion of the Othof July. French fleet ſaved by a ſuaden fhift 
of wind, Severe frikes to the Sultan, but afterwards eſcapes. Capt. 
Maclellan, of the admiral's ſhip, killed. Great loſs of the enemy. Whik 


is detained by adverſe winds ſrom its reſcue, Sir E. Hughes arrive 
66 / in the morning theſe in 91h that place. Enemy, relying on the 
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erior force; come out to battle. 
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Deſperate and well fought ation. en 


the zd of September. Enemy le one of their beſt ſhips in getting in to 
Laſi of gen ſmall, with reſpect to number; but the three 


| brave captains, Wood,- Watts and Lumlcy, with other diſtinguiſhed offi- 
cert, are unfortunately lain. Great loſs of the enemy. - Admirable be- 


y 
4 
it Trincomale. 

hawiour of 

vere naval warfare., 
th HE blow which Hyder re- 
e. ceived on the Malabar coaſt, 
0- was ſoon returned with heavy in- 
on tereſt on the banks of the Cole- 
n, roon. Indeed retaliation was ge- 
e nerally to be apprehended as the 


conſequence of ſucceſs, in the con- 
fits with that dangerous enemy. 
Colonel Brathwaite had for ſome 
conliderable time commanded a de- 
tached body of forces, which was 
called the ſouthern army, and ap- 
pears to have been deſtined to the 
protection of Tanjour and the ad- 
Joining provinces. It likewiſe ap- 
pears that Sir Eyre Coote had ear- 
ly in the year been ſtraining every 
nerve to advance. the army from 
Madras to the ſouthward, in or- 


be; 
1 
ro- 
173 
het 
Ons 
ne- 
un 
ines 
the 


ne. 
Gat, 


y in 
reat 


gue, 
5 the 


deſigns of Hyder Ally and the 
French on the fide of Pondicher- 


le ry; and that he was ſo entirely 
lar We ltitute of the means neceſſary to 
geld. that purpoſe; that it was a work 
de. Nof tim, and a matter of the great- 


eſt diſſiculty, to make a movement 


ſland : 
even to ſo ſmall a diſtance as Chin- 


liſh. 


[lery- Ws |-put. It is nqt a little fortunate 
aval to the commanders of armies in 
wart general, that ſuch embarraſſing 
Hint rcumſtances with reſpect to the 
Capt neaus of warfare are not fre- 
bil guent. 5 


We find by that general's let- 


mar, 
line, er to the ſecretary of ſtate upon 
Mau- he ſubjet, that he was at the 
alen ame time involved in another 
rival ficulty, the nature of which we 
hein an by no means clearly compre- 


peri 


der to be, at hand to repreſs the. 


the Britiſh commanders, through the whole cour/e of this ſe- 


hend. Sir Eyre Coote repreſents 
in that letter, that he was an- 


xioully expecting the reſult of an 


application which he had made to 
the governor general and council 
of Bengal, for reſtoring his au- 
thoxity over the ſouthern troops, 
that he might be enabled to di- 
rect them to ſuch a co-operation, 
as would tend to facilitate his own 
movements, and to diftrat the 
deſigns of their enemies. What 
new powers the commander in 


chief of all the company's forces 


could have wanted upon this oc- 
caſion, or how the ſouthern com- 
mand ſhould have got beyond his 
authority, we are intapable of ex- 
plaining. ä | 

Colonel Brathwaite lay with his 
detachment on the banks of the 
Coleroon, which forms the nor. 
thern boundary of the Tanjour 


-kingdom, Though his force was- 


not great with reſpect to number, 
his troops were excellent, conſiſt. 
ing of about 2,000 tried infantry, 
and a {mall body of 250 cavalry, 
with 13 field pieces. His ſituation 
in a flat and open country, Where 
no ſecurity, through the want of 
advantageous. poſts, could be ob- 
tained by retreat, and where ſue- 


'cour was impoſſible, evidently; ' 


would have expoſed him to great 
danger, if a ſuperior enemy, a- 
bounding in cavalry, had been 
within reach to profit of it; but 
this did not appear to be the caſe, 
for Hyder's army was diſtant, and 
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the ſeveral: deep and great rivers 
in the way, ſeemed. to forbid the 
ſadden and unexpected approach 
of any ſuch conſiderable body of 
the enemy, as might be ſufficient 
to afford real cauſe for alarm. 

- Theſe circumitances of the co- 
lonel's ſituation did not eſcape the 


vigilant attention of Tippoo Saib; 


whoſe active mind, cagerly ſeek- 
ing for adventure, was ſlill the 
more ſtimulated to this ſort of 
deſultory enterpize, from the ſue- 
ceſs which had attended his attack 
upon Colonel Baillie. It is to be 
obſerved, that rivers, and even 
{mall or moderate arms of the ſea, 
are a very ineffective barrier againſt 
Hyder's forces ; who has for many 
years conſtituted the paſſing of 
ſach great and dangerous waters, 
under the moſt untoward circum- 
ſtances and alarming appearances, 
among the commen military ex- 
erciſes both of his cavalry and in- 
fantry. Tippoo Sz1b was accom- 
panied in this expedition by Monſ. 
Lally, with about 400 French; 
his native forces being eſtimated 
at 20,000, of whom more than 
half were cavalry, With this 
army, and 20 pic ces of cannon, 
he, by ſeveral forced marches, 
ained, with great expedition, the 
Pane of the Coleroon ; and paſ- 
fing that river with no leſs cele- 
rity than he had hitherto ſur- 
mounted all other obſtacles in his 
way, ſuddenly furrounded Brath- 
waite's corps, which could not be 
ſuppoſed in any degree of prepa- 
ration for ſp unexpected an at- 
tack. | 

This action, in many reſpects, 
reſembled that in which Colonel 
Baillie was engaged, but was of 
much longer continuance. The 
- attack Te on the 16th of 


? 


— 


February, 1782, and the affair 
was not decided until the 18th. 
It has been aſſerted in a letter, 
written by an officer who was in 
the action, that during 26 hours 
of thoſe three days, an unremit- 
ting fire of cannon and ſmall arms 
had been ſupported on both fides, 
The ſuddenneſs of the ſurprize, 
nor the imminence of the danger, 
produced none of their uſual ef. 
fects, whether with reſpect to the 
collection and compoſure, or to 
the undaunted courage, which 
were diſplayed and ſupported thro? 
the whole affair, by the Britiſh 


commander and his officers; the 


former of whom, though ſeverely 
wounded and bleeding faſt, could 
not be prevailed upon to with. 


draw from the action even for 3 


moment. As he was attacked on 
all ſides, and obliged to preſent a 
front to every attack, he threw 
his detachment into a hollow 
ſquare, with his 13 field piecey 
interſperſed in its faces, and his 
\mall body of cavalry drawn up 
in the centre, | | ; 

Tippoo Saib's deſign, (and ig 
which he thought he could not 
fail of ſucceeding) was by a vio- 
lent cannonade on all ſides to 
break or diſorder the ſquare in 
ſome of its faces, and then ruſh- 
ing on impetuouſly with his caval; 
ry, inſtantly to complete the de. 
ſtruction of the whole, But the 
noiſe and violence of his canno- 
nade, with the diſtant fire of his 
muſquetry, were totally incapable 
of making the ſmalleſt impreſſion 


pn the order of the Britiſh ſepoys, 


who, with a firmneſs that cannot 


be too much admired, were Ho 


to a fire, and to ſuch an aſpeQ ol 
inevitable deſtruction, as might 
have put the conſtancy and diſej- 

| Phine 
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pline of the beſt European troops 
to the teſt. Finding this failure 
in the firſt part of his deſign, _ 
pot placing the loſs of men in any 
competition with the attainment 
of his object, he thought to ſup- 
ply the defect by the number and 
courage of his cavalry, who he 
expected could not fail of -break- 
ing in at ſome 11 other of the 
attack, and of then ſoon cutting 
or trampling down the whole 
party. He accordingly made rei- 
terated attempts to lead on his ca- 
valry to the charge ; but though 
they adyanced with the preateſt 
impetuoſity and fury, they were 
conſtantly reteived with ſuch in- 
ceſſant ſhowers of grape and muſ- 
quet ſnot, and ſuck hayock made 
amongſt them jn the approach, 
that they were as conſtantly broken 
on the way, and obliged to fly in 
the utmoſt diſorder ; whilſt at the 
very inſtant of their ras the 

arty of cavalry ſallied full gal- 
fos from the centre of the ſquare, 
and purſuing them furiouſly with 
heavy and unreſiſted execution to 
a proper diſtance, again returned 
to their former ſtation. 

Such was the nature of the re- 
peated attacks which they ſuſ- 
tained, and ſuch the hard and de- 
ſperate ſervice, which this hand- 
ful of brave men underwent 
through ſo long a courſe of time, 
Put in this courſe their numbers 
were continually thinned, while 
the brave ſurvivors, worn down 
with wounds and fatigue, were 
ſtill more ſubdued by the evident 
ſcuitleſfneſs of their exertions, At 
length, on the third day, Monf. 
Lally ſeeing the total failure of 
the cavalry, and that fo far from 
fulklling Tippoo Saib's ſanguine 
hopes of riding oyer at once and 
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trampling upon the Britiſh in- 


fantry, no poſſible means could 


bring them to the reſolution of 
ever making one charge up to the 
lines, he propoſed a new diſpoſi- 
tion and more effectual mode of 
attack. | | 

M. Lally marched himſelf at 
the head of his 400 Europeans, 


with fixed bayonets, «to the at, 


tack of that "fide of the ſquare; 
which was the moſt expoſed or 
ſeemed the weakeſt ; he being ac. 
companied and ſupported by ſe- 
veral battalions of the enemy's 
beſt infantry, and flanked by ca- 
valry, Whilſt he was advancin 
to this attack, the whole fire of 
their artillery was poured in upon. 
the other three faces, which were 
at the ſame time menaced and 
harraſſed by great bodies of ca- 
valry, who were ready to ruſh in 
upon them, at the inſtant that 
they ventured upon any change in 
their poſition ; ſo that the at- 
tacked front could not receive the 
ſmalleſt ſupport whatever from 
the others. The poor wearied 
ſepoys in that front, were little 
able to withſtand the vigorous 
bayonet attack of ſuch a body of 
Europeans coming freſh into ac- 
tian, confident, as they were, of 
ſacceſs, and ſupported by ſuch a, 
weight of native troops, They. 
were ſoon broken, and the ca- 
valry inſtantly ruſhing in, a dread- 
ful carnage enſued, 

This moment of horror and 
deſtruction afforded an opportu- 
nity to M. Lally of diſplaying the, 
nobleſt humanity, and of tranſ- 
mittiog his name with favour ang 
honour to poſterity. He not only 
iſſued immediate orders, for put 
ting a ſtop to the carnage, which 


were readily obeyed by the in- 
8 fantry, 
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fan try, but he haſtened, perſonally, 
and with apparent hazard, to 
chaſtize and reſtrain the blind and 
cruel fury of the cavalry; fiye of 
whom are ſaid to have fallen by 
his own hand in that generous ex- 
ertion. The ſlaughter was, how- 
ever, great in the firit inſtance ; 
but as ſoon as it was effectually 
reftrained, Lally, as if it were en- 
tirely to. perfect what he had fo 
happily begun, prevailed upon 
Tippoo Saib to commit the pr1- 
ſoners to his own charge; and 
the kindneſs and tenderneſs which 
they continued to experience from 
him, particularly the officers and 
wounded, fully equalled his ge- 
nerofity and humanity in the field, 
Many gallant Britiſh officers fell 
in this unfortunate affair; and of 
the whole number who were in 


the field, only one efcaped being 


wounded. They loſt every thing 
but their honour; and were ſtilr 
doomed to ſuffer the miſeries of a 
long and cruel impriſonment at 
Seringapatam, Hyder's capital in 
the Myſore kingdom. | 
This unfortunate ſtroke on the 
Coleroon, could not but totally 
diſconcert Sir Eyre Coote's plan 


ſor the conduct of the campaign. 


All the countries to the fouthwafd 
were now laid entirely open to 
the deſigns of the enemy; whilſt 


' Hyder, with his grand army, 


cloſely watched the motions, and 
was powerfully prepared to ob- 


ſtruct the deſigns of the, Engliſh 


general, on the northern fide, who 
was already moſt unfortunately 
cramped in his operations through 


thoſe circumſtances which we have 


before ſtated, Tn this ſtate of im- 
becility or conſtraint on the one 
fide, and of active power on the 
other, the French forces and ar- 


tillery from the iſlands, under the 
immediate conduct of M. Du. 
chemin, (being the firſt diviſion 
of that great force, under the 
Marquis de Buſſy, which was in- 
tended for the ſubverſion of the 
Engliſh power in India) were, in 
the courſe of the month of March, 
diſembarked by Suffrein at Pon- 
dicherry, Theſe being received 
or joined by a body of Hyder's 
forces, the combined enemy march- 
ed in full confidence and ſecurity 
to beſiege Cuddalore; a place of 
ſufficient ſtrength and of great 
importance; but not expecting a 
ſiege, and being, through that, 
and the unfavourable circumſtan- 
ces of the times, unprovided for 
any length of defence, Captain 
Hughes, the commandant, was 
obliged to ſurrender it by capitu- 
lation on the 8th of April. Thus 
aſſured by ſucceſs, and encov- 
raged by having ne enemy to op- 
poſe. them in the field, as well 
as by the weak and unprovided 
ſtate of the ' garriſons, they ad- 
vanced to the northward, where 
they beſieged and took Permacoil ; 
and then, in concert with Hyder, 
were directing their views to a 
joint attack upon Vandiwaſh, 
Theſe unexpected loſſes, and 
this new danger, were not neceſ- 
ſary to quicken Sir Eyre Coote in 
his endeavours to put the army in 
motion, Vandiwaſh was indeed 
of ſuch great importance, that 
a leſs active and vigilant com- 
mander, could have left no means 
unſought, nor reſource untried 
for its preſervation, * He accor- 
dingly advanced with the army 


towards that place, in full conh-: 


dence that Hyder, being now 
ſtrengthened by ſo powerful an 
aid of Europeans, would be no 

ways 
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ways averſe to a general action. 


or indeed that he would rather be 
leaſed with ſo early an opportu- 
nity of trying, and of benefiting 


by their energy: at all events, 


he concluded that he would ſooner 
fight, than to relinquiſh an ob- 
je, which he had ſo much at 


heart, and which was of ſo much 


real conſequence as the taking of 
Vandiwaſh. He found himſelf, 
however, miſtaken in all his con- 
cluſions, well founded, as they 
certainly were; and it ſoon ap- 
peared, that the preſence even of 
his European allies, was not ſuſh- 
cient to reſtore Hyder's confidence 
in the iſſue of a field battle with 
the Engliſh, 

The protection of Vandiwaſh 
was not, however, ſufficient to 
ſatisfy the Britiſh general; and 


as his poſition there was too ad- 


vantageous to encourage Hyder's 
approach, he determined to ſeek 
him upon his own ground; ſtill 
concluding, that the diſgrace of 
retiring from ſo inferior a force 
under the eyes of ſtrangers, who 
were themſelves his allies, em1- 


nent for their own military abi- 


lities, and already prepoſſeſſed, 
through the greatneſs of his 
name, in an opinion of his ſu- 
perior proweſs in war, together 
with a ſenſe of the impreſſion 
which ſo ſhameful a retreat would 
make upon all the other ſtates of 
India, and even upon his own 
ſubjets and forces, would inevi- 
tably induce Hyder to ſtand the 
hazard of a battle; and that even 
though the meaſure ſhould be con- 
trary to his own opinion, he 
would notwithſtanding be forced 
to give way to the united opera- 
tion, of ſo many powerful con- 


current motives, In this opinion, 


* 15 
he puſhed on tyo days march di- 
rectly to Hyder's camp. But that 
wary prince was not to be over- 
ruled or guided in his conduct, by 
any regard to appearances, or to 
the opinions of others. He ſub. 
mitted without heſitation to the 
ſuppoſed diſgrace, and took care 
to fall back in good time, with 
out at all waiting for ſo near an 
approach of the Britiſh army as 
could by any means enable them 
to diſturb his retreat; and di- 
refting his courſe to the Red 
Hills, he there took a poſition of 
ſuch ſtrength, as he well knew 
would. deter an able and expe- 
rienced general, from all attempt 
upon an army of ſuch magnitude 
as he commanded. 

It is perhaps among the diſtin- 
guiſhipg features of great talents, 
and is undoubtedly highly neceſ- 
ſary in military affairs, not to 
truſt ſo, mach to them, as to ven- 
ture upon meaſures of great im- 
portance, and capable of much 
danger in their conſequences, 
without full conſultation and ad- 
vice. This was at leaſt a leading 

rt of Sir Eyre Coote's cha- 
rater. He held a council of war, 
and having communicated all the 
intelligence he poſſeſſed to his of- 
ficers, he then laid before them 
his. own ideas, and the plan he 


had thereupon framed, in order 


to draw the enemy from his pre- 
ſent ſtrong poſt, and thereby to 
obtain an opportunity of bring- 


ing him to action. Hyder's great 


magazines were depoſited in the 
rong fortreſs of Arnee, and the 
general ſuggeſted, that a move- | 
ment towards that plate, would 
not only be a means of effectually 
checking his ſupplies, but would 
alarm him ſo much for its * 

hat 
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dbbat on both accounts, he pro- 
bably would be led to deſcend 
_ bis preſent poſition · on the 
hilliss my | 

The general's propoſal being 
nnanimouſly approved of in the 


council of war, he directed his 


courſe towards, Arnee, and en- 
camped within five miles of that 

ace, This judicious movement, 
immediately produced the in- 
tended effect, by drawing Hyder 
down from the hills, who march- 
ed with the utmoſt expedition to 
the reſcue of a place which con- 
tained the means of carrying on 
the war. This movement, how- 
ever, continued unknown to the 
general, .until a little before day, 
at the very moment that the army 
was commencing its five mile 
march to Arnee ; and this intel- 
hgence rendered it then a matter 
of deliberation, whether he ſhould 
ſill proceed to that place, or ad- 
vance to meet Hyder, and fight 
him on the way? He determined 
on the former, as the moſt cer- 
tain means of bringing the enemy 
to action; for if Hyder found 
that he could ſave the place, by 
drawing the Engliſh army away 
from its pofition, he then would 
have been under no neceflity of 
riſquing a battle, which was a 
deciſion that he evidently had no 
diſpoſition 10 appeal to, while it 
could be avoided. without ſome 
hgnal loſs, 

It was not the leaſt of the many 
great difficulties which the Bri- 
tiſh general had to encounter in 


this war, that the vaſt crowds of * 


Hyder*s cavalry, which conſtantly 
attended and watched all the 
ſmalleſt movements of the army, 
covering as it were the whole face 
of the adjoining country, ren- 


the time 


dered it almoſt impofiible to ob. 
tain any preciſe information of 
the motions or fituation of his 
main body; nor coald the evolu- 
tions or approach of the former, 
which they were endleſs in the re- 
petition of, be conſidered as the 
ſmalleſt indication either of his 
diſtance or deſigns. The van of 
the army had already reached 
Arnee, and were marking out a 
camp in fight of the place, when 
a diſtant cannonade on the rear, 
announced to the general Hyder's 
fadden approach, who was till 
then ſuppoſed to be at ſeveral 
miles diſtance, | 

This ſurprize, however, pro- 
duced no manner of diſorder, al- 
though their arrival at that cri. 
tical juncture afforded great ad- 
vantages to the enemy in their 
attack; for the army was in 3 
low ſituation ſurrounded by com- 


manding grounds, which Hyder's 


forces inſtantly took poſſeſſion of ; 
ſo that their manœuvres were per- 
formed under every -poſible diſ- 
advantage in that reſpect, and 
they were expoſed to a heavy 
though diſtant cannonade during 
they were forming. 
Theſe difficulties and diſadvan- 
tages by no means diſconcerted 
the general, who uſed the utmoſt 
diſpatch, and diſplayed all his 
uſual ability, in making ſuch dif- 
poſi tions, and adopting ſuch mea- 
ſures, as would the moſt ſpeedily 
remove or remedy them, and 


might, in their effect, tend to 


bring the enemy to cloſe and de- 
ciſive action. , 

It was notwitſtandin | 
near mid-day, before = | 1 2d. 
could reduce the enemy's 1782. 
various attacks to one ſettled 
point of action; but as ſoon as 


that 


mat was accompliſhed, the Bri- 
tih troops advanced upon them 
with ſuch reſiſtleſs impetuoſity, 
that Hyder's army gave way on 
every ide. A total rout enſued, 
and the enemy were purſued till 
late in the evening. » 

The want cf cavalry on the 
Britiſh fide, and the ſuperabun- 
dance of it on the other, pre- 
vented victory from producing any 
of its grand effects in this war, 
whether with reſpe@ to the de- 
ſtruction of men, the taking of 
priſoners and artillery, or the to- 
tal diſperſion and ruin of the 
enemy's army. It is however a 
matter peculiarly worthy of ob- 
ſervation, that although Hyder's 
tried and veteran ſepoys and gre- 
nadiers, who once would not have 
dreaded the“ encounter of any 
enemy whatever, had long ſince 


this war, yet that ſuch were the 
effects of his own great military 


that admirable order and diſei- 
pline which he had been ſo many 
years eſtabliſhing, that even the 
ſort of troops Which he now com- 
manded, though incapable of lon 

ſtanding the brunt of cloſe an 

ſevere ation with the Engliſh ſe- 
poys, yet they Were, in all. cir- 
cumſtances, ſtill obedient to com- 
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had been the conſtant concomi- 
tants of defeat in Indian armies. 
When Hyder's army was beat, 
whatever the loſs, or however 


ke an European army; and, like 
mat, was eafily recalled to order 
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been worn out and conſumed in 


talents, and of the remains of 


mand, and ſoon recovered their 
order; never once being guilty of 
that ſhameful, dereliction of their 
commanders, and irretrievable diſ- 
perſion, which, before his time, 


great the defeat, it was ſtill beaten 


* key 


15 


and fervice, and ſpeedily fit for 
freſh action. It is not leſs re- 
markable, nor worthy of obſer- 
vation, that, although before Hy- 
der's time, the ſurprize of Indian 
camps at night by Europeans, and 
the ever conſequent deſtruction of 
their armies, were among the com- 
mon incidents of warfare; yet, 
that ſo wonderful was the change 
which he introduced in the go- 
vernment of armies, and ſo ad- 
mirable the meaſures with reſpe& 
to guards and the eſtabliſhment of 
poſts, that in all the courſe of his 
wars with the 2 though op- 
poſed by ſome of the moſt enter - 
png officers in the world, and 

y commanders of firſt-rate abi- 
lities, no, camp of his was ever 
ſurprized by night or by day,” 
Nor will this appear the leſs ex- 
traordinary when we recollect, that 
ſome of the greateſt generals and 
beſt armies, even in Europe, have 
not at all times been exempt from 
ſuch misfortunes. 

On the day after the battle, Sir 
Eyre Coote having obtained in- 
telhgence, that Hyder was en- 
camped upon ſuch ſtrong ground, 
as might encourage him to ſtand 
another action, and ſeemed to be 
choſen for that purpoſe, he again 
advanced upon him. But, upon 
his coming up, he found the 
enemy retreating with great pre- 
cipitation, although the approaches 
to his encampment were fo diffi- 
cult that they might be diſputed 
with much advantage. The pur- 
ſuit was continued on the follow-" 
ing day, until it was found that 
the enemy had quitted the road, 
and croſſed the country towards 
Arnee. But however Hyder might 
be defeated, and obliged © fly, 
he ſtill remained unconqu mw 
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| and was ever formidable and dan- 
| gerous. In leſs than a week after 
the battle, a body of his choſen 
cavalry found means to draw the 
Britiſn grand guard into an am- 


buſcade, and cut them entirely 
off before they could be ſup-' 


* 


more un favourable, and affairs 
ſeemed now rapidly tending to a 
crifis, which could not, to a mind 
ſo comprehenſive as his, but be 
ſertoufly alarming. He had been 
able to bring deſolation and ruin 
upon the Carnatic ; but with all 


ported by the army. The troops 
and cattle during this time, hav- 
ing ſuffered greatly by heat, ſick- 
nels and fatigue, and the ſtock 


of proviſion they had brought 


with them being nearly exhauſted, 
the 
fall back, within reach of the 
ſources of his ſupply. | 
The battle of the 2d of June 
was the laſt, in which theſe two 
great commanders were ever deſ- 
tined to face each other; nor was 
either of them afterwards preſent 
at any action of importance. They 
did not ſurvive many months; 
and though they equally eſcaped 
the dangers of the field, it ſeems 
probable that they were both vic- 
tims to this contention. 
Phe Britiſh general could no 
but complete the ruin of a conſti- 
tution, already much impaired 


and broken, by the fatigueg which 


he underwent, and the unparal- 
leled difficulties which he had to 
encounter, in every part of this 
moſt arduous and dangerous war. 
On the other hand, though his 


great rival and antagoniſt, 'was' 


much a younger man, and poſ- 
ſeſſed an uncommonly vigorous 


and robuſt conſtitution, he had 
for ſome time encountered, and 
was now particularly experiencing, 
ſuch a ſeries of unexpected dif- 
and 


ficulties, diſappointments, 
dangers, as were ſufficient to put 
the firmeſt mind and the ſtrongeſt 


conſtitution to the teſt, His proſ- 


pects were every day becoming 


eneral found it neceſſary to 


his power and all his exertions, 
he had failed in the great . pur- 
poſes of the war; and he was 
too clear ſighted not fully to per- 
ceive, that the ſeaſon for their 
attainment was now elapſed. He 
had long conſidered the Engliſh 
as the only effective obſtacles to 
the vaſt deſigns which he had 
formed in India, His ambition 
not only ſoared to the reſtoration 
of the Mogul empire, and its 
eſtabliſnment in his own family, 
but he confided in his own abi- 
lity, for laying it out upon a 
more extenſive ſcale, and fixing it 
upon much ſtronger and more per- 
manent foundations, than thoſe 
upon which 1t had been originally 
raiſed. 'The' preſent 'weak and 
degenerate race of ' Mahometan 
princes, who had ſprung up upon 
the ruins of the fallen empire, he 
held in ſuch centempt, as men 
unworthy of the fituations in 
which fortune had placed them, 
and incapable of all the purpoſes 
whether of war or of govern- 
ment; that ſo far from confider- 
ing them as at all interfering with 
his views, he, on the contrary, 
held their wealth and their power 
as ſure reſources, to be applied, 
as the occaſion might require, to 
their completion. The Mahrat- 
tas were the only native power 
which he had to apprehend ; but 
he had been ſo long in the prac- 
tice of playing apon and managyt : 
thoſe inteſtine diviſions, to Which 
the naturc-of their goveroment ſo 

pecu- 
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eculiarly* expoſes that people, 
hat he had no doubt of being 
equally ſucceſsful in the future; 
and that he ſhould be able, ei- 
her by money to render, them 
nert, or by civil commotion in- 
apable, until he had grown be- 
-ond their graſp or reach. 

Theſe mighty deſigns, which 
had been long reſtrained by the 
reat power and military reputa- 
tion of the Engliſh, were at length 
brought into act, by that diſtract- 
4 ftate of affairs, and thoſe nu- 
erous enemies, which the alter. 
nate weakneſs and temerity of 
their councils, with the rapacity 
f individuals, bad, at length, 
brought upon them. Theſe were 
the real motives, independent of 
all former cauſes, whether of pri- 
ate or public reſentment, Which 
led to Hyder's irruption into the 
Carnatic. The ftate of their af- 
fairs at that time, and the weak- 
nels and ill government of their 
liy the Nabob of Arcot, ſeemed 
to lay that rich and extenſive coun- 
try an eaſy prey at his feet; and 
his firſt ſucceſſes were ſuch, that 
it was no wonder he expected to 
have been maſter of Madras, and 
of the whole coalt of Coroman- 
el, within a few weeks. With 
this valt addition of power, and 
pncreaſe of renown, together with 
the means which they would af- 
ord to him of preſcribing laws 
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Yo for the conduct of all the leſſer 
er tates, and of directing the al- 
'd, eady excited reſentments of the 
85 Mahrattas to the attainment of 


his own purpoſes, it ſeemed, as 
it there would be nothing, but a 
Iuficient naval force wanting, to 
enable him to drive the Engliſh 
entirely out of India. This de- 
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ſcheme of his defigns. 


keiency France had promiſed to 
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ſupply; and he depended upon her 
— Indeed ſo ems 
he . diſpoſed to depend upon the 
aid of others, in any thing Which 
came within his own poſſible com- 
prehenſion, that he had for ſe- 
veral years paſt uſed extraordinary, 
and for that part of the world, 
almoſt wonderful efforts, to be- 
come himſelf a potent maritime 
power; not only by the acquifi- 
tion of a great length of | ſea 
coaſt, but by his ſparing no ex- 
pence in the purchaſe and build- 
ing. of ſhips; not to mention his 
conqueſt of the numberleſs Mal- 
dive iſlands, which would have af. 
forded him an inexhauſtible re- 
ſource of ſeamen. 

. The vigorous meaſures pur- 
ſued upon the arrival of Sir Eyre 
Coote at Madras, and the ſubſe- 
quent repeated defeats which he 
received from that commander, 
not only blaſted Hyder's hopes of 
ſpeedy conqueſt, but broke in 
upon and diſconcerted the whole 
He ſoon 
made the unexpected and unwel- 
come diſcovery, that inſtead of 
rapidly ſubduing the Carnatic, 
and being then free to follow up 
the chain of his other projects to 
the end, it was become a matter 
of the greateſt doubt, whether 
his own force ſingly, would ever 
be equal to the accompliſhment of 
the Art object. The confidence - 
in his own power thus overthrown, 
he had only to place his truſt in, 
and wiſhfully to look forward to 
the arrival of that French naval 
armament, which was to ſweep 
the Engliſſr out of the Indian ſeas; 
this great ſervice once performed, 
Hyder well knew that he was him 
ſelf fully competent to the com- 
pletion of the huſineſs by land, 
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coaſt of Coromandel. After long 
and tedious delay, when expecta- 
tion and hope was nearly exhauſt. 
ed, the French fleet arrived; and 
after exciting a tranſitory gleam 
of hope, failed in the attainment 
of all its objects, fo far at leaſt as 
related to him; for deſperate fights 
at ſea, without any deciſive coti- 
| ſequences, or the taking two or 
three tranſports, or a number of 
proviſion veſſels on their way to 

and from Madras, were matters 
which afforded neither conſolation 
nor profit to Hyder. 

It could not then be without 
that anguiſh, which diſappointed 


ambition, and a total overthrow 


of the moſt - ſanguine hopes are 
capable-of exciting, that he now 
beheld all his deſigns fruſtrated, 
The lingering war in the Carna- 
tic afforded neither advantage nor 
hope; and if it was ruinous to his 
enemies, it was ſcarcely leſs fo 
to himſelf, The country was al- 
ready ſo deſolated, that it was of 
little farther value to either of the 
parties, than as it afforded them 
a multitude of ftrong poſts and 
garriſons, and a wide ſcene for 
every kind of action and manœu- 
vre in war. It had already been 
the grave of his beſt generals, 
afficers and troops, and not much 
leſs of his own military reputa- 
tion; at the: ſame time, that he 
was ſo deeply involved; that he 
could not quit ſo unfortunate and 
hopeleſs a ſcene of conteſt, with- 
dut a total dereliction of his paſt 
fiame and renown. Ga 
Whilt he was thus chained 
down in the Carnatic, he ſaw the 


clouds gathering on every fide, 


and every indication of an ap- 


proaching and dreadtul form, Le 
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at leaſt ſo far as related tb, the khew that # treaty of peace, and 


| N alliance, was far ad: 


the contrary, was likely to dray 
after it all the ſtates in India; 


ſtances, of turging the ſcale d 


1 
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vanced, if not already concluded; 
between the Engliſh and the Mah: 
rattas. He had too much reaſfoy 
to apprehend; that an intended 
3 of his dominlons, would 

e the band of union between 
thoſe late enemies; who were 
both exceedingly jealous of i; 
power, and had both ſuffered ex. 
tremely by his arms. He had ng 
confederacy to oppoſe to ſo for. 
midable a junction; which, ot 


for there were few of them who 
had not been either jealous of his 
power, ot afraid of his deſigns; 
and the moſt iricorifidetable, would 
hope to'pick up ſome ſhare of the 
ſpoil, in ſuch a genetal wreck of 
his fortunes. Bur if this appre: 
hended confederacy did not even 
take place, he ſaw that the Eng: 
liſh being now freed from their 
Mahratta enemy, would dire their 
whole foree againſt him ſingly; 
and that while his hands were 
fully occupied in the Carnatic, 
Bombay and Bengal would urge 
their utmoſt efforts agaitiſt him on 
the Malabar ſide ; where he was 
moſt vulnerable, and from whenct 
they might eaſily carry the wat 
into the very centre of his domi- 
nions. As to his French allies, 
they had already failed him in 
that point, in which only he con- 
ſidered them as capable of doing 
him any eſſential ſervice; for as 
to their land forces, he ſet but li- 
tle value upon them; an@he be- 
ſides knew, that they could never 
be able to ſend ſuch an army to 
that diſtance, as would be in at) 
degree capable, in theſe” circum- 
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His 
tyar in his favour. Indeed it had 
been one of his own long eſtabliſhed 
maxims, that the Europeans could 
never become powerful or for- 
midable in India, by any other 
means, than by that of native 
troops, raiſed and diſciplined in 
the country. 
Such was the ſituation, and ſuch 
probably the feelings and reflec- 
tions of Hyder. ; 

Sir Eyre Coote's ill health ren- 
dering him incapable of conti- 
nuing any longer in the field, and 
Sir Hector Monro returning to 
Europe, the command of the army 
devolved on Major- general Stuart, 
The country was now ſo entirely 
ruined, that the contending ar- 
mies were obliged to draw their 
ſupplies from other quarters, 
which, beſides the immenſe ex- 
pence, it occaſioned, could not but 
greatly impede the operations of 
the war. Hyder, however, from 
the nearneſs on all fides of his own 
dominions, was, comparatively 
with the Engliſh, but little af- 
fected by this circamſtance. As 
the enemy ſtill cautiouſly abſtain- 
ed from riſquing an action, and 
that it was impoſſible to force 
them to it, at the ſame time, that 
they were too numerous and pow- 
erful in the field, and the French 
too ſtrong at Cuddalore, to admit 
of any attempt for the recovery of 
that place, a toilſome campaign 
on the ſide of General Stuart, was 
ſpent in long and laborious 
marches, either occaſioned by the 
motions of the. enemy, ot in- 
tended to counterat their de- 
ſigns, by the ſupply and relief of 
garriſons; ſo that no event of 


place in the Carnatic during the 
remainder of the year, 
Vo . XXVII. 
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tion. 


ſea ſervice. 


any conſiderable importance took 
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But this ceſfation was confined 
entirely to the land; for the In- 
dian ocean was ſtill deſtined to be 
the ſcene of hard and bloody ac- 
M. de Suffrein had return, 
ed from Batacalo to the coaſt of 
Coromandel, pretty early in June, 
and having touched at the Daniſh 


ſettlement of Tranquebar, where 


his fleet was revictualled by ſe- 
veral Dutch ſhips whifh had ar- 
rived for that purpoſe from Bata- 
via, he proceeded thence to Cud- 
dalore, which the French had ren- 
dered their ſtrong and great place 
of arms, both for the Iand and 
The Frenck com- 
mander had it now in contem- 
plation to fulfil Hyder's hopes, 
(with whom he. hafl eld ſeveral 
conferences) tordlly cruſhins 
the Engliſh/ſquadron, before the 
arrival of Sir Richard Bickerton, 
who with ſeveral ſhips of War, 
had been long on bis way from 
England, and moſt impatiently 
expected at Madras. He ſtill pre- 
ſerved his former ſuperiority, of 
twelve ſhips of the line to eleven, 
beſides his heavy frigates; and he 
uſed all poſſible means to prepare 
them in the beſt manner for im- 
mediate action. In order to ren- 
der this ſuperiority fully decifive 
againſt a ſquadron ſo weakly man- 
ned as the Engliſh, he repleniſned 
his ſhips with 400 French, and as 


many ſepoys, at Cuddalore ; and 


receiving intelligence ſoon after 
that Sir Edward Hughes was ar- 
rived on the coaſth he, under pre- 
tence of a deſign on Negapatam 
ſtrengthened his ſquadron » with 
300 artillery men; thap which; 
no aid could be more thoroughly 
effective. 8.0 HRP, A! 
Sir Edward Hughes having new 
maſted the Monmouth, and re- 
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fitted his other ſhips, as well as 


time and cire umſtances would ad- 
mit at Trincomale, as ſoon as he 


received intelligence that the ene- 
my were departed from Batacalo, 
loſt no time in his preparation to 
follow them to the coaſt; and hav- 
ing taken on board his recovered 
men, arrived at Negapatam to- 
wards the end of the month. 

The French commander, con- 
fiding in his ſtrength, appeared 
boldly with 18 ſhips before Nega- 
patam to challenge his enemy, 
who, without regard to his num- 
ber or force, was by no means 
Mack in anſwering the defiance, 
It was paſt noon when the French 
fleet came in fight, and Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes was in ſuch ad- 
mirable readineſs, and fo little 
diſpoſed to give them any delay, 
that by three o'clock he had 
weighed anchor, and inſtantly 

utting out to ſea, ſtood to the 
outhward during the evening and 
the night; in order to gain the 
wind of the enemy. This efſen- 
tial point being gained, and con- 
firmed by Grind maſterly evolu- 
tions in the morning, when the 
ſquadron had nearly cloſed with 
the enemy, he threw out ſignals 
for every * to bear down di- 
rectly upon her oppolite in the 


French line, and to bring her to 


July 6th cloſe action. Theſe or- 
y Ott. ders were admirably 
obeyed ; and for ſome conſider. 
able time, the action was cloſe, 


warm, and generally well main- 


tained on both ſides. The firin 
had commenced in the Franck 
line, about twenty minutes before 
eleven o'clock, but was not re- 
turned on the {ſide of the Engliſh 
until- they had ſufficiently neared 
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133. 
the enemy, which was ſome mi. 
nutes later. 

At ſomething more than half 
paſt twelve, the French line ap- 
ee to be in great diſorder, and 
everal of their ſhips were per. 
ceived to have ſuffered extremely 
both in their maſts and hulls, 
The van ſhip had already been 
obliged to bear away quite out 
of the line; the Brilliant, the 
French admiral's ſecond a-head, 
had loſt her main-maſt ; and ſe. 
veral others ſhewed ſuſficient mark 
of loſs and diſorder. At this cri- 
tical moment, when even hope it- 
ſelf could ſcarcely find any thing 
to cling to, fortune befriended the 


wind ſaved the French ſquadron 
from abſolute ruin. The ſea- 
breeze ſet in with ſuch unuſual 
power, that ſeveral of the Engliſh 
ſhips in the van and centre, par- 
ticularly thoſe which had received 
the greateſt damage in their maſts 
and rigging, were taken a-back, 
and paid round on the heel, 'with 
their heads the contrary way; 
while others, particularly thoſe 
in the rear, whoſe rigging had 
ſuffered the leaſt in — action, 
were able to withſtand this ſhift of 
the wind, and ' accordingly con- 

tinued on their former tack. 
This circumſtance, fo fortunate 
to the one fide, and untoward 
with reſpe& to the other, neceſ- 
ſarily breaking the Britiſh line, 
and totally detorming their order 
of battle, rendered them inca- 
pable of proſecuting their advan- 
tage with effect; while the diſa- 
bled, broken, and flying enemy, 
were thereby enabled to recollec 
and recover themſelves. For dur - 
ing this ſtate of diſorder in the 
| Britiſh 
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battle a-head, and was preparing 
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Britin line, the French ſquadron 


had time to wear, and gettin 
ußon a new tack, to form wit 


thoſe ſhips which had ſuffered leaſt 


a-line to windward, in order to 
cover thoſe which were diſabled, 
In the intermediate time, Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes ſeeing on of his 
ſhips on one tack, and the more 
numerous on the other, while the 
Eagle, Worceſter, and Burford, 
which had been able to continue 
on their former, were nearing the 
enemy's main body very faſt, he 
attempted to remedy the diſorder, 
by hauling down the . ſignal for 
the line, and throwing out ano- 
ther to wear, which he intended 
to follow with that for a general 
chace. But at this inſtant he was 
hailed by Captain Gell, of the 
Monarca, who informed him, that 
not only all his ſtanding rigging 
had been ſhot away, but that his 
ſhip had otherwiſe received ſo 
much damage as to be utterly un- 
governable; and the admiral per- 
ceiving at the ſame time, that the 
enemy, who had now worn, and 
were coming on the larboard tack, 
were endeavouring to cut off the 
Eagle, while at the other extre- 
mity of the line, his van ſhip, 
the Hero, was getting in fo cloſe 
with the land as to make a ſignal 
of diſtreſs, he found it neceſſary 
to throw out the ſignal for wear- 
ing only, Daring this operation, 
a partial engagement was conti- 
nued between — of the Engliſh 


ſhips and of the French as hap- 


pened to come within reach of 


each other, and the Eagle was 


for ſome time hard preſſed by two 
of the enemy. | 

At half paſt one, the, admiral 
made the Exuat for the line of 


to renew the attack; but at t ww 


o*clock, ſeeing that the enemy 
were ſtanding in ſhore, and col- 
lecting their ſhips in a cloſe body, 
while his own were much diſ- 
perſed, and ſeveral of them un- 
governable, he gave up that de- 
ſign, and thought only of col- 
lecting his ſhips, and preparing 
them for that ſervice, which he 
hoped would be concluſive and 
final with reſpect to its object, on 
the enſuing morning. The Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron caſt anchor at the 
approach of the evening between 

egapatam and Nagore, and were 
buſily employed during the night 
in ſecuring their lower maſts, as 
moſt of their ſtanding rigging had 


been ſhot away, and in ſtretching 


ſerviceable ſails to their yards 
but no exertions, in ſo ſhort a 
time, could render them capable 
of freſh evolutions and immediate 
ſervice ; they had been well able 
in the line, to continue the en- 
gagement, and to preſs upon their 
enemy to the laſt ; but when their 
already torn rigging had been 
ſtrained and racked in the gale, 
and by the ſubſequent movements, 
they could not but be crippled in 
ſuch a manner, as muſt require 
time, as well as application, for. 
its cure, 6 
The French ſquadron had an- 
chored about three leagues to lee- 
ward; and it could not be with - 
out the moſt unſpeakable mortifi- 
cation, that the liſh admiral 


beheld them getting under fail in 
the morning, and proceeding on 
their way to Cuddalore, while his 
ſhips were utterly incapable of 
preventing or purſaing them. 
Their frigates upon this occakon,- 
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as well as in all the late precedin 
circumſtances, were of the m 
ſignal ſervice to them, | 
The enemy were completely 
beaten, although the fruits of 
the victory could not be gathered. 
If the Engliſh ſhips had not been 
thrown out of action, in the ſin- 
gular manner, and at the inſtant 
they were, when the enemy's line 
was completely broken, ſome of 
their ſhips running away, and 
others too much diſabled to run, 
it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed that 
many of them would have efcaped 
to Cuddalore. 'The fore, or in- 
deed the only real part of this 
action, ſerves to throw great light 
upon the two former engage- 
ments; for it is from thence 
clearly evident, that if they had 
been general inſtead of being par- 


- tial, and that all the Engliſh” 


ſhips could have been brought 
fairly up at once to the encoun- 
ter, the reſult of both would have 
been very different from what it 
was ; unleſs indeed, that the firſt 
might have been ſo deciſive as to 
prevent any ſecond trial. Upon 
the whole it may be truly ſaid, 
that the elements, without being 
abſolutely unfortunate, had been 
exceedingly perverſe to the En- 


gliſh in theſe three actions. 


In the courſe of the diſorder 
occaſioned by the ſea breeze, the 
Severe of 64 guns, one of the 


French admiral's ſeconds, had 


ſuffered ſo extremely, and was 
become ſo totally ungovernable, 
that ſhe fell along ſide of Captain 
Watt, in the Sultan, and ſtruck 
to him. But while Captain Watt 
was, under ſignal, in the act of 
wearing, to join the admiral, the 
Severe, taking advantage of that 
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ſi tuation, ſuddenly hoiſted all the 


ſail ſhe could get up, and without 
ſhewing any colours, and in de- 
fiance of the eſtabliſhed laws of 
war and of nations, poured her 
fire into and raked the Sultan as 
ſhe paſſed. It is not a little to 
be regretted, that ſhe eſcaped the 


vengeance due to ſuch an act, by 


getting in among a cluſter. of 
French ſhips, whoſe nearneſs un- 
doubtedly gave life to the deſign, 
Sir Edward Hughes diſpatched 
Captain Watt on the followin 

day with a letter to M. de Suf⸗ 
frein, GEE of this treat- 
ment, and demanding the ſur- 
render of the ſnip; but the French 
commander, not chuſing to avow 
the act, alledged, (on what foun- 
dation every man will form his 
own opinion) that the colours had 
not been intentionally ſtruck, but 
had come down through the hal- 
liards of the enſign being ſhot 
away. «4 

The reſult of an enquiry into 
this tranſaction, which afterwards 
took place in Paris, and was there 
publiſhed, totally overthrows M. 
de Suffrein's defence, and ſubſti- 
tutes one which does not feem 
much better. By that it 1s ac- 
knowledged that the colours were 
really and intentionally ſtruck ; 
but this act is not attributed to 
neceſſity, but charged to the cow- 
ardice of the acting commander 
at the time; a ſtrange ſtory is 
then told, that an auxiliary of- 
ficer being difſlatisfied with his 
ſtriking, and ſenſible of the mo- 
tive, firſt had the addreſs to per- 
ſuade him that. he was: danger- 
ouſly wounded, and then, that it 
was abſolutely neceſſary for his 


health to go down thay hang 
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by theſe means obtained the com- 
mand, he renewed the engage. 
ment, and bravely fought and 
ſaved the ſhip. N 

The lofs of men on the Engliſh 
fide, amounted to 77 killed, and 
to 233 wounded ; on the fide of 
the French, their acknowledged 
loſs was much more conſiderable, 
the ſlain amounting to 178, and 
the wounded to 601; the com- 
parative ſtate being 779 to 310, 
or above five to two, Among 0- 
ther brave officers, as well of the 
98th regiment, as of the naval 
department who fell in this ac- 
tion, the gallant Captain Mac- 
lellan, of the Superbe, was ſhot 
through the heart in its very com- 
mencement. It was remarkable, 
if not ſingular, and fully ſhews 
the warm ſervice they were en- 
gaged in, that the admiral's two 
immediate captains ſhould have 
been killed within ſo ſhort a time 
of each other. ö 

We are totally in the dark as 
to the motives which induced the 
admiral to keep the ſea, to the 
windward of Negapatam, while 
the French were Fully employed 
in repairing their ſhips at Cud- 
dalore, for near a fortnight after 
this engagement; at the ſame 
time, that the defire of informa- 
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tion on this head is exceedin ly 
excited, from its ſeeming, that 


the very unfortunate event which 
foon after happened, was, in a 
very confidefable degree, the con- 
ſequence- of this delay, in not 
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proceeding directly after the ac- 


tion to Madras, where the ſtores 
vere, in order to refit the ſqua- 
dron, It is not from hence even 
to be imagined, that this pro- 
ceeding was not fully authorized 
dy the motives, although they do 
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not appear at this diſtance; and 
it is as little to be ſuppoſed, that 
the admiral did not communi- 
cate them to government,  how- 
ever it might at the time be 
deemed inexpedient or unneceſ- 
ſary to lay them before the pub- 
lic. It might be imagined that 
he intended to cover Fe arnval 


of Sir Richard Bickerton's long 


expected ſquadron, had not the 
French fleet been in a conditian 
which ſeemed to forbid all pre- 
ſent adventure, The 
lity ſeems to be, that the naval 
movements now, as at other times, 
were concerted with, and in a 
great meaſure governed®y thoſe 
of the army; and that the ſitua- 
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tion of the latter at that time, or 


perhaps ſome propoſed ſcheme of 
co-operation, made it appear ne- 


ceſſary for the ſquadron to keep its 


ſtation on that part of the coaſt.. 
However theſe things were, the 
neceflity of providing ſome of the 
ſhips with top-maſts, and other 
eſſential articles which had, been 
loſt in the late action, and of ſup- 
plying the whole with ammuni- 
tion and proviſions, both of which 
were nearly exhauſted, became at 
length ſo urgent, that the ad- 
miral proceeded with the ſquadron 
to Madras, where he arrived on 
the 2oth of July. He was there 
joined by the Sceptre, of 64 
guns, which had left England 
with Sir R. Bickerton. 
The Sceptre having been fepa- 
rated from the teſt of the ſqua- 
dron ſoon after clearing the Chan- 
nel, had put into the Brazils, 
where meeting with the Medea 
frigate, they were proceeding in 
company, when falling in on their 


way with a large French ſhip 


laden with nayal ftoxes, Captain 
LE] 3 D | Grayes 
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Graves left the prize in charge of 
the Medea, that he might pro- 
ceed himſelf with the greater ex- 
pedition to join the admiral. 

hile the ſquadron were refit- 
ting and taking in their ſupplies, 
Sir Edward 115 hes, anxious for 
the ſecurity. of Trincomale, diſ- 
patched the Monmouth and Scep- 
tre, with ſuch a reinforcement of 
troops, and ſuch ſupplies of pro- 
viſions and ſtores for that gar- 
riſon, as both the general and 
admiral expected, would have 
been fully competent to their re- 
pelling, at leaſt, any deſultory 
attempt which the enemy might 
make upog that place. 

In the mean time, M. de Suf- 
frein uſed the utmoſt induſtry and 
diſpatch in refitting his ſquadron 
at Cuddalore, and Lacie recely- 
ed advice from the Sieur d'Aymar, 


that he was arrived at Point de. 


Galles, which lies on the ſouth 
fide of the iſland of Ceylon, in his 
own ſhip the St. Michael of 64 
guns, accompanied by the Illuſtre 
of 74; and of their having under 


their convoy the ſecond diviſion of 


the Marquis de Buſſy's troops and 
artillery, the Frefich admiral was 
enabled to ſail on the firſt of Au- 
guſt to join them at that iſland, 
So exceedingly difficult were 
the means of information at that 
time, that with an army in the 
field, garriſons every where diſ- 
erſed, and in a country belong- 
ing to the Nabob of Arcot, no 


intelligence of a tranſaction of 


ſuch importance and notoriety, 
and at the diſtance only of Cud- 
dalore, was received at Madras 
until about the middle of the 
month ; and then only through 
mere accident, and from a direct. 
ly oppoſite quarter, For it hape 
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pened, that Captain Mitchel, in 
the Coventry frigate, of 32 guns, 
being cruizing on the coaſt of 
Ceylon, fell in with the Rellona 
of 40 guns, when a confidence in 
himſelf, and in the goodneſs of his 
ſhip's company, on the one fide, 
and, in the weight of his ſhip, and 
the un ſuperiority of his force, 
on the other, drew on a moſt deſpe. 
rate engagement of two hours and 
a half; at the end of which, Capt. 


Mitchel moſt gallantly obliged 


his enemy to fly; and purſuing 
him with great eagerneſs, was 
aſtoniſhed at finding himſelf led 
by the chace amidſt a French fleet 
of 23 ſail, when he did not ima. 
gine ny had any ſuch armament 
at ſex; he, of courſe, was oblig. 
ed to fly in turn, being chaced by 


two ſhips of the line; and fortu- 


nately eſcaping, brought the in. 
telligence Grediy to the admiral. 
This intelligence, and his an. 
xiety for Trincomale, urged the 
admiral to quicken his departure, 
and the ſhips having received theix 
ſupplies, and being rendered to- 
lerably fit for ſervice, he ſailed 
from Madras on the 2oth of Au- 
guſt, and uſed every endeavour 
with the utmoſt expedition to gain 
the iſland of Ceylon, But the 
uſual perverſeneſs of the weather, 
not only now recurred, but ope- 
rated with more miſchief in the 
effect than at any former time 
the wind blew directly vain 
him, and the extraordinary delay 
taereby occaſioned, produced the 
intervening los, 
The French admiral having 
been joined by the thips of war 
and convoy at Point de Galles, 
proceeded directly to the attack 
of Trincomale, where he arrived 
towards the end of the month, 
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and the fire of the batteries was ing to the parriſon or the inhabi- 
incapable of preventing his fleet tants, ſhould be fully ſecured, but 
from anchoring in Back Bay. The that all the rights, privileges, 
landing of the troops, under the and 1 of the latter, 
conduct of the Baron de Agoult, ſhould be preſerved inviolate. 

6 h was effected the next Two of the articles ſeemed to in- 
Aug. z0th. morning before day, dicate ſome diſtruſt of the good 
and the place was immediately faith of the enemy; for by one, 
inveſted. After two days ub the commander of the land forces 
on the batteries, thoſe on the left was rendered eee reſponſible 
were opened early on the morning for any diſorders committed by his 
of the zgth, and ſoon gained ſack troops; and by the laſt it was 
a ſuperiority over thoſe of the gar- ſpecifically preſcribed, that the 
riſon, that they were entirely ſi- capitulation ſhould be executed, 
lenced before night. This en- in all the eleven articles, with 
couraged the French commanders, reciprocal good faith, It is ob- 
on the following morning to ſum- ſervable, that there was not a 
mon the place. Some difficulties ſingle condition binding on the 
at firſt aroſe about the terms of- * — excepting merely the 
capitulation; but M. de Suffrein delivery of the public magazines, 
was too eager to gain poſſeſſion of and that there was not a poſſibility 
the place, and too apprehenſive of of their evading. Fort Oſten- 
the arriyal of Sir Edward Hughes, burgh was given up on the follow- 
toloſe much time in debating con- ing day, which was the laſt of the , 
ditions. | month, upon the ſame conditions. 

Captain Macdowal, the com- Nothing could have been more 
mandant, accordingly obtained unfortunate, whether in its im- 
every thing he demanded. The mediate effect, or in its ſubſe. 
honours of war in the utmoſt ex- quent conſequences, than the loſs 
tent; they being to carry off with of Trincomale ; nor does it 2 
them entirely, two field pieces pear that any event through the 
and a mortar, with a certain num- war, ſo grievouſly affected Sir 
ber of charges, and all things Eyre Coote, and the admiral; 
whatever appertaining to them; who both ſeem likewiſe to have 
the garriſon to be directly tranſ= conceived, that the place was ca- 
mitted to Madraſs, and amply pable of a much longer and more 
provided for, in ſhips to be pro- vigorous defence. The garriſon 
perly equipped for the purpoſe, undoubredly was ſufficiently nu- 
at the French King's expence; merous, and as they had been ſo 
and a particular ſhip appointed for lately ſupplied, it does not ſeem 
the conveyance of the officers and that they could have wanted either 
ſtaff. A particular and laudable 2 or the means of defence; 
attention was paid to the intereſts but as it does not appear that any 
of the Dutch inhabitants, although blame has fallen upon the com- 
they were falling into the hands of mandant or his officers, it may be 
their own allies; it being ſpecial- ſuppoſed, that the natural or ar- 
ly provided, not only that all tificial defences were not ſo ſtrong 
private property, whether belong- as had been imagined, that there 
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Ef ere ſome deſects in other re- 


ſpects of which we are not inform 


ed, or, perhaps, that the enemy's 
artillery were more weighty and 
powerful than could have been ap- 
prehended. _ 4 
When jt was no longer of uſe, 
the wind ſyddenly became favour- 
able to the Engliſh ſquadron, and 
the French' commanders had no 
more than time to poſſeſs and ſe- 
cure their new acquiſitions, when 
Sir Edward Hughes, on the 2d of 
September at night, arrived off 
Trincomale. Nothing undoybt- 
edly could exceed the mortifica- 
tipn and aſtoniſhment, with which 
the admiral, at the opening of the 
morning, perceived French co- 
ours flying in all the forts, and a 
fleet of above zo ſail riding at an- 
chor in the different bays. Of 
theſe, fifteen were of the line, in- 
cluding three fifiies, (for they had 
been reinforced by an old compa- 
ny's ſhip of 50 guns, as well as 
by the St. Michael and L'Illuſtre) 
ten or eleven were frigates or fire- 
ſhips, and the ref: - tranſports. 
Thus they had three fifties to 
ſpare, while they preſented 12 
ſhips of 64 guns and upwards to 


the Engliſh line of the ſame num 


ber; bat in which the Iſis of 50 


guns, was of neceſſity oppoſed to 
dne cf their ſixty-fours. 


* 


The admiral might well have 
avoided an engagement, and the 
ſuperiority of the enemy, together 
with the loſs of the place, which 
no ſucceſs could now 1mmediate] 
recover, would undoubtedly have 
warranted his ſo doing ; but ſuch 
was the general indignation ſpread 
through the whole ſquadron, that 
no ſuperiority of force could ſtand 
in the way to their vengeance, nor 
induce a ſufficient conhceratipn 
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to have fixed their reſolution for 
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of the conſequences in its pur. 


The enemy, fully ſenſible of 
their ſuperiority, as ſoon as they 
3 the Engliſh in the morn. 
ng, who were then within two 
leagues of them, got immediate. 
ly under fail, and about fixoiclock, co 
making their way through Back NC 
Bay, they ſtood out to ſea to the 
ſouth-eaſtward ; by which they en 
gained the wind, then blowing a 
ftrong off the ſhore. Sir Edward W 
Hughes immediately made the 
ſignal for the line of battle a-head 
at two cables length diſtance ; and 
ſhortening ſail, edged away from 
the wind, in order that the ſhips 
might the more ſveedily get into 
their reſpective ſtations for com- 
pleting the line, Soon after eight 
o*clock, the enemy began to edge 
down towards the Engliſh line, 
and the Britiſh admiral, in order 
to render the action decifive, by 
drawing them as far as poſſible 
from Trincomale before its com- 
mencement, ſtood off before the 
wind from the ſhore until eleven 
o'clock. During this whole time, 
the enemy ſhewed great indeci- 
ſion in their movements; ſome- 
times edging down, as if diſpoſed 
to come to action, again bringing 
to; and keeping no regular or- 
der; as if totally undetermined 
how to act. 


But towards noon they ſeemed 
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action; and at half paſt two they 
began to fire upon the Engliſh 
line, which was in a few minutes 
returned, and the engagement ſoqn 
after became general. 
The French, to derive 
the greater advantage from their 
ſuperiority in number, directed 
the attack of their additional ſhips 
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upon the extremities of the Eng- 
Jiſh line, Which were already in 
cloſe action with an equal enemy, 
By this means the Worceſter, 


which was the laſt ſhip of their 


rear, was moſt furiouſly attacked 
by two of the enemy, who ſeemed 
confident of entirely ruining, if 
not of taking her, 4 all her fel- 
lows in that diviſion were fully 
engaged. But ſne made ſo noble 
a reſiſtance, and the Monmouth, 
which was her ſecond, wo 
ali her ſails a-back, came up ſo 
timely, and threw in ſo cloſe and 
powerful a fire upon the ene. 
my, that the attack on that fide 
entirely failed of its expected 
effect. At the ſame time, five of 
the enemy's ſhips came down in 


a cluſter, and fell with equal fury 


and greater powers, upon the Ex- 
eter and Iſis, which were the head- 
moſt of the Engliſh van. It ſeem- 
ed peculiarly deſtined to the Exe- 
ter, to be expoſed to the encoun- 
ter of great odds. In ſo unequal 
a combat as the preſent, it could 
be no wonder, that ſhe was ſo 
much diſabled, as to be at length 
obliged to retire from the line; 
while the weak and forlorn Iſis 
was left, it might he ſaid, to run 
the gauntlet, under the ſucceſſive 
paſing fire of the five French ſhips 
efore ſhe could be ſupported, 

During theſe fierce attacks on 
the points of the Engliſh line, the 
centre diviſions on both ſides, were 
fairly and cloſely; ſhip to ſhip, en- 
gaged ; the rival commanders, in 
the Superbe and Heros, dealing 
out their rage with unremitting 
fury upon each other. At half 
paſt three o'clock, the French ad- 
miral's ſecond a- ſtern, had his 
mizen- maſt ſhot away; and his 
ſccond a-head loſt his fore and 
mizcn top-maſts, The battle was, 
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however, til deſperately main- 
tained at half paſt five. . At that 
time, the wind ſhifting ſuddenly 
from the ſouth-weſt to the eaſt. 
ſouth-eaſt, Sir Edward Hughes 
made the ſignal for wearing, which 
was inſtantly obeyed 3 and the 
evolution way performed by the 
whole ſquadron with ſuch alert- 
neſs, — in ſuch admirable order, 
that it ſeemed to be rather a naval 
exerciſe of parade, than a move- 
ment in the height of action and 
danger. R 2 | 

The enemy were engaged, dur- 
ing this time, in the operations 
of either wearing or ſtaying their 
ſhips, until the Engliſh renewed 
the engagement, on the other 
tack, with freſh violence. At 20 


minutes paſt fix, the French ad- 


miral's main-maſt was ſhot away 
cloſe by the board; and ſoon after - 


his mizen-mait met the fame fate. 
On the Engliſh fide, the Wor- 


ceſter, about the ſame time, loſt 
her main top- maſt. 


At ſeven 
o' clock, the body of the French 
ſquadron hauled their wind to the 


ſouthward, but were expoſed to 


and received a moſt ſevere fire 
from the ſhips in the Engliſh rear 
for about 20 minutes after, when 
getting clear off, the action en- 
tirely ceaſed. =; 
Thus ended, one of the beſt 
fought actions perhaps recorded 
in naval hiſtory; and it terminat- 
ed a naval compaign (if the word 
may be admitted) unequalled as 


to the number, the variety, the 


nature and the obſtinacy of the 
actions by which it was diſtinguiſh. 


* 


ed, Certainly we have no memo 


rial, of the ſame men, and the 
ſame ſhips, meeting and fighting, 
ſo often and ſo deſperately, in 175 
ſhort a ſpace of time. nt 


It cannot be ſuppoſed, after ſo 


long and ſo ſevere an engagement, 
chat the Engliſh ſquadron could 
be in any condition for- purſuing 
the enemy; but the darkneſs of 
the night, and the nearneſs of 
Trincomale, would not have ad- 
mitted the attempt, under any 
poſſibility of effect, if things had 
even been otherwiſe. No part of 
the French ſquadron was to be 
ſeen at day- light. | 
The loſs of men on the ſide of 
the Engliſh, was, in point of 
number, ſo ſmall, as to be almoſt 
below credibility; — to 
only 51 flain, and 283 wounded ; 
but if conſidered with reſpect to 
the brave officers who fell, though 
included in hthat ſmall number, 
the loſs to their country, and to 
the naval ſervice, was beyond eſti- 
mate. Among thoſe who glori- 
oufly dedicated their lives on that 
day to the ſervice of their coun- 
try, were the three brave and di- 
ſtinguiſhed captains, Wood, of the 
Worceſter, Watt, of the Sultan, 
and Lumley, of the Iſis. The 
laſt, on account of his youth and 
noble family, as well as of his be- 
ing an officer of the greateſt hope 
and gallantry, was deeply and 
cultarly regretted, Such a 
faoghtes of captains, in ſo ſmall 
a number of fhips, and where the 
general loſs was ſo moder te, was 
1 unfortunate. Indeed 
officers in general ſeemed pecu- 
liarly deſtined to ſuffer in this 
day's action; ſeveral other brave 
men, as well of the 78th and g8th 
regiments, as of the naval de- 
partment, having fallen, and a 
very conſiderable number being 
wounded, Too much could not 
be faid in praiſe of Colonel Ful- 
larton, and of the other officers, 
as well as of the private men of 
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theſe two corps, who had, at their 
own defire, and at the liberal ex. 
pence. of their blood; continued, 
during ſo many months, to en- 
counter all the hardſhips and in- 
commodities of fo © exceedingly 
ſevere and trying a ſervice; and 
which was in 2 many reſpects 
contrary to their profeſſional ha- 
bits and duties. | 
It was highly to the honour of 
the Britiſh commanders, that thro? 
the whole courſe of this ſevere na- 
val conteſt, and through ſo many 
days of hard, bloody, and doubt. 
ful trial, conſtantly fighting too 
againſt a ſuperiority of force, yet, 
that under all theſe circumſtances, 
the breath of flander had not been 
able to leave the ſmalleſt ſoil on the 
character, or to cenſure.the beha. 
viourof any one of them ; but that, 
in every action, each was acknow- 
ledged to have done every thing in 
the power of a brave and experienc- 
ed officer; whilſt, on the other ſide, 
the French admiral was continual. 
ly breaking or ſuſpending his offi- 
cers, and actually ſent ſeveral of 
them home priſoners to France 
for trial, Perhaps, in no ſeaſon 
of the higheſt naval ſucceſs and 
glory in any country, could ano- 
ther inftance be produced, of an 
equal number of commanders, go- 
ing through ſuch a courſe of ac- 
tion, and being ſo uniformly great 
in their pe i as not to admit 
of any diſtinction in the claim of 
honour at the concluſion, _ 
The French returned to Trin- 
comale on the very night of the 
action, and ſeem to have been ſo 
much hurried on that occaſion, 
that the L*Orient, of 74 guns, 
one of their beſt ſhips, was loſt in 
the dark, in the act of getting in. 
M. de Suffrein gives no account, 
| As. 


=" 


rh 


y | _ '% 2 
was cuſtomary with him, of the 
rumber of Mis killed or wounded ; 


Acers who ſuffered in either re- 
goes back, to ſtate the loſs which 


circumſtance that afforded at the 
ime full room for ſuppoſing, that 
his loſs in this action was greater, 
than he, or the French miniſters, 
choſe to acknowledge, This opi- 
nion was fully confirmed ſome 
months after, by an accurate ſtate 
of the French loſs in that action, 
which was brought home by the 
Fox Pacquet from India, By 


e barely gives the names of the 
pet, and then unaccountably 


he ſuſtained on the 6th of july. 
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that ſtatement, which 
particular loſs of each ſhip, 'the 
whole number ſlain amounted to 
412, and the wounded to 676, It 
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ives the 


is remarkable, that of theſe, Suf.. - 


frein's own ſhip the Heros, whoſe 
crew at the beginning of the en- 

agement amounted to 1200 men, 
Pad no leſs than 140 killed, and 


240 wounded ; a ſlaughter ſeldom 


equalled, except in the caſes of 

burning or blowing up, Suffrein 

was ſo little ſatisfied with the 

conduct of his officers, that he 

broke, and ſent priſoners to the 

Mauritius, ng leſs than fix of his 
. 


captains, 


* 


CHAP. IV. 


Treaty of peace concluded with the Mabrattat, through the mediation of 


Madajee Scindia. Negociation conducted with ability by Mr. Anderſon. 
Madajee Scindia, the mutual guarantee. Peace fortunate with reſpect 
to the ſeaſon of its concluſion, and advantageous in its ſtipulations to the 
Engliſh. Baroach ceded to Scindia. Suppoſed cauſes which delayed 
the ratification at Paonab. Dreadful hurricane, and deplorable famine 
at Madras. 
weather in their paſſage to Bombay. Advantages derived by the French 
fleet from the poſſeſſion of Trincomale. Colonel Humberſflone's ſucceſſes on 
the coaft of Malabar. Penetrates far into the country ; but is obliged 
to retire with loſs from Palacatcherry. Government of Bombay diſpatch 
a body of forces under General Mathews to the coaft, with a view to 
extricate Humberſtone; while Tippoo Saib proceeds with the utmoſt ra- 
pidity from the Carnatic, in order to cut him off. Colonel Hunberſtone 
gains intelligence of his approach, and retires to Paniany, cloſely pur- 
Sued by the enemy. Command of the troops deuolves on Colonel Macleod, 
who is immediately inveſted by the enemy. Tippoo Saib and M. Lally 


attack the Britiſh lines with a great force, but are gallantly repulſed . 


with confiderable loſs. Tippoo Saib breaks up his camp 7 night, and re- 
turns to the Carnatic. General Mathews takes Onore by ſtorm. Death 
and character of Hyder Ally. General Mathews takes Cundapore ; 


ferces the Gauts, and makes his way into the Bednore country. Some ob-- 
/ervations on the conduct purſued, and the cruelties committed in this er. 


pedition. Short account of the antient kingdom of Canara, and of the 


royal city of Beducre, or Hyder Nagur, the ſuppoſed depofitary of Hyder*s ' 


treaſures, Private negeciation and treaty æviib Hygt Saib, who ur- 
regders the country and capital to the Britiſb forces, Great diſcontents 


1 


Britiſh ſquadron dri ven to ſea, and ſuffer much from bad 
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in the army, relative to the diſpoſal of the treaſures 'found gn the royal 
palace. Differences between the general and the principul 5 of the 
" king's forces, occafions the Colonel's Macleod and Humberſtone, with 
Major Shaw, to quit the army and return to Bombay, Diſpatches fron 
the general, containing a general accuſation againſt his army, Proceed: 
' ings of the government of Bombay : appoint Colonel Macleod to the com. 
mand of the army in the Bednore country. Captain Carpenter takes Car. 
wer, with other forts, and reduces the whole Soundah country. General 
Mathews returns with part of the army to the coaft ; befieges and take 
Mangalore. Tippoo Sultan abandons the Carnatic, and 'marches with 
his whole army to recover the Bednore country, and his dominions on the 
' Malabar coaſi. Letters from General Mathews to the government of 
Bombay, informing them of the approach of the enemy, and 'requiring a 
" reinforcement : returns to Bednore ; marches out to fight the prodigious 
army under Tipoo Sultan; being inſtantly defeated, he retires with the 
remaintdey of the forces to the adjoining fortreſs ; cloſely ſurrounded and 
beflieged. The ftrong peſt in the Gauts ſhamefully loft to a detachment 
from Tippoo's army. The fugitives from the Gauts communicate their 
panic to the garriſon of Cundapore, who ſet fire to the magazines, and 
abandon the place, with a large field of artillery. General Mathews ca- 
pitulates upon honourable conditions. Capitulation violated by Tippoo' Sul. 
tan. General, and principal officers, ſeized and impriſoned. Army plun- 
dered and inhumanly treated. Miſeries endured in a cruel march and in- 
riſonment. General, and ſeveral efficers, ſaid to have been barba- 
ronfly murdered. Siege of Mangalore converted to a blockade, upon.the 
departure of the French auxiliaries from Tippoo Sultan. Sir Eyre Conte 
returns to Madras, where he dies. Sir Edward Hughes arrive 
with the fleet from Bombay. Succeſſes of the Colonels Lang and Fullarton 
in the Coimbatour country. General Stuart beſieges Cuddalore. French 
lines and outworks carried, after a deſperate aitack and refiftance, with 
_ great flaughter on both fides. Laſt naval action between Sir Edward 
Hug bes and M. de Suffrein. Great ſally made by the French with their 
beſt trocps, who are repulſed with much loſs. Account of the peace being 
received, an immediate cefjation of hoſtilities takes place. 


URING this ſevere courſe the vaſt increaſe of its expence and 
- of hoſtility by ſea and land, danger, through the great force 
in the Carnatic, and on the coaſts ſent out by France, and the ad- 


of, Coromandel and Ceylon, that dition of Holland in the oppoſite 


fatal ſource of all the loſs and moſt ſcale, were, all together, at length 
imminent danger, which the com- able to diſpel thoſe viſionary 1deas, 
pany had been expoſed to in India, which had been ſo long entertain- 
was, at length, moſt fortunately ed and ſo pertinaciouſly adhered 
cloſed, by the termination of the to, of procuring a revolution in 


Mabratta war. The ruin which the Mahratta government, or 0 


had fallen upon the Carnatic, the effecting a partition of their do- 
ſtill exceedingly doubtful ſtate of minions. Nor could the flatter- 
the war with Hyder Ally, with ing ſucceſſes of the Bengal army, 
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r the alluring 
oh Long "and. the attain- 
on the fide of Bombay, any longer 
ichſtand the operative effect df 
thoſe powerful cauſes. of 

On the other fide, the free and 
-enerous releaſe of the Bombay 
army at Worgaum, by Madajee 
Scindia, had early marked the fa- 
vourablediſpoſition of that eminent 
chief to the Engliſh; nor did the 
hameful breach of faith which his 
country experienced upon that oc- 
caſion, and by which he was him- 
felf ſo deeply and perſonally af- 
fected, ſeem at all to render him, 
in his ſubſequent conduct, either 
2 bitter or an.implacable enemy, 
We have accordingly ſeen, chat a 
ſeperate treaty of pence was nego- 
ciated and concluded with Mada- 
jee Scindia by Colonel Muir, about 
the time that the war of Benares 
had been brought to a concluſion. 
This was the prelude to Madajee's 
becoming the ſucceſsful mediator 
to reſtore peace and harmony be- 
tween the Engliſh and the court 
of Poonah. Indeed the placabi- 
lity of the Mahrattas through the 
whole courſe of. theſe late wars, 
and the moderation of their re- 
ſentments, under great loſſes, and 
the moſt grievous provocations, 
muſt ever appear unaccountable to 

Europeans. In fact, they never 


leſs to harbour any appearance of 
malice, or fixed revenge; and they 
appeared to be equally diſpoſed to 
liſten to terms of accommodation, 
under the impreſſions of ſucceſs or 
defeat. 4 


Mahrattta government, as deve- 
loped by the preſent tranſaction, 
(unleſs indeed, that this proceed- 


hopes of perma- ed merely from the diſordered ſtats 


nent of great territorial revenue 


ſcemed to be truly angry, much. 


Nor will the conſtitution of the 
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of their affairs) appear leſs ſingu- 
lar. Madajee Scindia, already a 


ſubject in a certain degree, 
holding large territories hy a looſe 


. feudal tepure, ftraitens the bands 


much more cloſely, and renders 
himſelf entirely amenable to go- 
vernment, by holding the | firſt - 
offices, and conſequently becom- 
ing the immediate ſeryant f the 
ſtate. He is the leader of, their 
armies in a dangerous war againſt 
a powerful enemy, and in the 
midſt of that war, not. o ly con- 
cludes a ſeperate sss 0, Net 
and his own territories, without 
the participation or eonfent of his 
maſters, but enters into, a, treaty 
of cloſe , friendſhip, and alliance, 
with this declared and dangerous 
enemy to the ſtate, This might 
be conſidered as deſertion and 
treachery ; but he continues ſtill 
in the ſame command, without 
any attempt to deprive him of it, 
or any charge of having debauch- 
ed the army and then, ſtill con- 
tinuing in the capacity of general; 
he aſſumes at _ A L 
of a neutral ſovereign. power, by 
mediating and concluding a peace 
in his camp, of which he becomes 
the e to both parties for 
the faithful diſcharge of its con- 
ditio ns. 7 * 
Mr. Anderſon, being furniſhed 
with full powers by the governor 
Ee council of Bengal, 
ad the fortune to bring this bu- 
ſineſs to a happy concluſion, and 
ſeems to have diſplayed great abi- 
lity through the whole tranſaction. 
This treaty, as uſual, takes its 
name from the place where it was 
concluded; being à village or 
towh called Salbey, where Mada- 
jee Scindia had his head-quarters ; 
and 
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and, where it was figned on the 
17th of May 1782; being ſtill to 


be confirmed by the ratification of 


the principals on both ſides. 
By the ſtipulations of this treaty, 
ail places and countries whatever, 
Baſſein included, which had been 
taken by the Engliſh from the 
Mahrattas, ſince the concluſion of 
the peace with Colonel Upton, 
(called the Poonah treaty) were 
to be reſtored to the Paiſhwa, 
within two months after the re- 
dive | ratifications. — Salſette, 
and the adjoining iſlands, (fo ex- 
ceedingly valuable and neceſſary 
to Bombay) which had been ceded 
to the Engliſh by U 3 treaty, 
were now confirmed to them for 
ever. —Baroach, and its territory, 
to be for ever confirmed to the 
Engliſh, according ltkewiſe to the 
terms of Upton's treaty. —A claim 
upon a territory near Baroach, va- 
lned at three lacks of rupees a 
year, which the Paiſhwa, in Up- 
ton's treaty, had promiſed to grant 
as a mark of friendſhip to the 
Engliſh, (and which the failure 
on their fide, with reſpect to o- 
ther articles, had hitherto pre- 
vented from being fulfilled) was 
now, at the particular requeſt of 
Scindia, entirely relinquiſhed, — 
A diſputed conntry, which the 
Engliſh had obtained from the 
Gulacars, and which the Paiſhwa 
claimed as his own, to be given 
up by the former, and the queſ- 
tion of right between the others, 
to be ſettled in the uſual courſe 
of juſtice, according to their own 
laws, and peculiar modes of te- 
nure or inheritance.— The two 
Gaiacars, (of whom we have for- 
merly taken notice) to be placed 
in exactly the fame ſituation, that 
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_— ſtood in before the war, at( 
their territories ſubject to all for. 
mer tributes and fervices to th 
Paiſhwa; but no retroſpect to be 
taken as to conduct, nor no de. 
mands to be made with reſpect to 
the time paſt. — The firebrand, 
Ragonaut Row, who had been 
the author of ſo much miſchief 
to his country, and the inſtru- 
ment of ſo much misfortune and 
calamity to the, Engliſh, was tg 
be allowed four months from the 
ratification, to determine on the 
place of his future reſidence; 
after which time the Engliſh are 
bound, not to afford him ſup- 
port, protection, aſſiſtance, or 
money for his expences ; but if 
he will, of his own accord, volun- 
tarily repair to Madajee Scindia, 
and quietly reſide with him, he 
1s to be ſecured from all injury 
whatever, and the Paiſhwa is 
bound to allow him a penſion of 
25,000 rupees a month (amount. 
ing to about 36,0001. a year) for 
his ſupport; all territories, or 
grants of territory, given by him 
to'the Engliſh, being for ever re- 
linquiſhed. 

With reſpect to Hyder Ally, 
the Mahrattas engaged, that 
within fix months after the rati- 
fication of the treaties, he ſhould 
be obliged to relinquiſh to the 
Engliſh and to their allies, all 
places which he had taken from 
them during the war; that all 
the priſoners on both fides ſhould 
be releaſed ; and the Engliſh, on 
their ſide, agree, that on the per- 
formance of theſe conditions, and 
ſo long afterwards, as Hyder 
ſhould abſtain from hoſtilities a- 
gainſt them and their allies, and 
ſo long as he ſhould continue in 
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would, in no reſpect, act hoſtilely 
againſt him. oy | 

'This was, indeed, a great point 
gained; but the grand conceſ- 
fon made by the Mahrattas, and 
an article of ſtill greater impor- 
tance than even the foregoing, is 
that by which the Paiſhwa binds 
himſelf, and all his ſubordinate 
chiefs, or in other words the 
whole Mahratta people, from ſuf- 
fering any other European nation 
to eſtabliſh factories in their do- 
minions ; and from holding any 
intercourſe of friendſhip with any 
other European nation ; but the 
Portugueſe, with ref; to their 
antient ſettlements in the Mah- 
ratta countries, were FRN 
and expreſly excepted from the 
concluſion. On the other hand, 
the Engliſh bind themſelves, not 


tion of the Decan, or Hindoſtan, 
at enmity with the Paiſnwa. And 


ties mutually agree, that neither 
ſhall afford any aſſiſtance to the 
enemies of the other, 

The allies on both ſides are 
included in the benefits, and 
bound to the conditions of the 
perpetual peace, The Nizam of 
the Decan, and Ragojee Booſla, 
the ſon and ſucceſſor of Moodajee 
Booſla, the Berar Rajah, (whoſe 
name we have had occaſion here- 
tofore ſo often to mention) ars 
particularly ſtated as alhes to the 


perhaps be inferred, that the lat- 
ter is not now conſidered, as be- 
ing in any degree of dependance 
on the Mahratta empire: the Na- 
bob of Arcot, with the Vizier 
Azoph Ul Doula, Soubah of 
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* with the Paiſhwa, they Oude, are thoſe 


to afford any aſſiſtance to any na- 


by a ſubſequent article the par- 


Mahrattas; from which it might 
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ecified as al- 


hes on the fide of the Engliſh. 


The principals on both fides are 


reſponſible for the conduct of all 
the ſubordinates and members of 
their reſpective authority; the 
governor general and ſupreme 
council being anſwerable for the 
preſidencies of Bombay and Ma- 
dras, as well as for the factory at 
Surat. We have already obſerv- 
ed that Madajee Scindia was the 
mutual guarantee; but this was 
not merely a nominal office ; for 
he was ſpecifically bound by the 
treaty, in caſe of any violation of 
it by either party, to aſſiſt the in- 
jured in bringing the other to a 
4 underſtanding. Some per- 
aps may imagine that this ſcheme 
of guarantying, by which Scindiz 
was, as it may be thought, rather 
frangely, inſtituted the conſerva- 
tor of good faith between the two 
parties, looked forward to other 
matters, beſides his mere atten- 
tion to the written formalities of 
a treaty, or his watchfulneſs in 
detecting and puniſhing all in- 
fractions of it. But it is to be 
remembered that Madajee, in- 
dependent of his princely, and 
which may in effect be conſidered 
as little leſs than tantamount to 
a royal patrimony, was in act, 
through his high offices and great 
intereſt, the ſecond perſon in the 
Mahratta government, under the 
minor Paiſhwa; ſo that he was 
an excellent ſecurity to the En- 
gliſh for the good faith of his 
countrymen, however incapable 
he might have been of compelling 
their W n. ine 
Nothing could have been more 
fortunate with reſpect to time and 


che occaſion than this peace; and, 


inde- 
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independent of the peculiar cir- 
FLumſtances which rendered it. of 
ſuch vaſt importance in thoſe re- 
ſpects, it was by no means defi- 
cient in others; and it perhaps 
afforded as many advantages to 


the Engliſh, as it would have 


been conſiſtent with their own 
real intereſts to obtain. Without 
any enquiry into the rate, at 
which that iron curb, now clap- 
ped into the month of Hyder, 
might be eſtimated, the exclu- 
ion of all other Europeans from 
the Mahratta trade and domi- 
nions, was a conceſſion of ſuch 
value and magnitude, that it be- 
comes a matter of aſtoniſhment, 
how, in the, preſent inauſpicious 
ſtate of affairs, it could have been 
obtained. Upon the whole, it 
will be. eaſily: obſerved, that the 
Engliſh gave up nothing to which 
they had a natural right, and 
that the Mahrattas gained no- 
thing more than the recovery of 
their own poſſoſſions, which had 
not only been unjuſtly, but un- 
der the aggravation of the moſt 
injurious circumſtances wreſted 
from them. But leaving the 
matter of right and juſtice en- 
tirely out of the queſtion, it will 
probably be found a real and jer- 
manent advantage to the Engliſh, 
that they had — under a ne- 
ceſſity of relinquiſhing thoſe ter- 
ritories. For though they might 
have afforded, for a time, a con- 
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ſiderable, and perhaps a large an- 


nual revenue, yet the holding 
them upon ſuch terms, would 
ever have been productive of war, 


danger, and miſchief; but that 


their. poſſeſſion could not, in the 


nature of things, be laſting, In- 


deed the company's conqueſts had 


already ſwelled far beyond their 


ſon had undoubtedly great merit 


ceeded, the length of time that 
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| Upon the whole, Mr. Ander. 


in negociating and perfecting the 
treaty of Salbey. 1 2:0 
Madajee Scindia, like other 
ſtateſmen, was, upon this occa. 
fion; property attentive to kis own 
pecuhar intereſt, The city of 
Baroach, with its valuable terri. 
tories, producing a clear revenye 
of about 200,0001. a year, was, 
by a private, or ſeparate agree. 
ment, ceded to him and to his 
family for ever by the Engliſh. 
Such an. addition to his heredi 
tary poſſeſſions, cannot fail greatly 
to increaſe his weight and power 
in the empire; which may po. 
ſibly lay the foundation of ney 
revolutions in the Mahratta g0 
vernment. It is eaſily ſeen, that 
in any other ſtate of things than 
that which now prevalled on the 
ſide of the Mahrattas, this cir- 
cumſtance would have been deem. 
ed ſufficient to vitiate the whole 
proceedings, and have ſerved. as 
good ground for refuſing to ratify 
the treaty. go. i 
From whatever cauſe it pro- 


elapſed before the ratification took 
place, notwithſtanding the ſtrong 
remonſtrances made by the go- 
vernor general, as well as by Ma- 
dajee Scindia upon the ſubject, 
ſufficiently indicate the great dif- 
ficulties which the meaſure. met 
with at the court of Poonah. It 
would ſeem, that Nana Furna- 
veſe, the Paiſhwa's nominal prime 
miniſter, but in fact the regent, 
and Madajee Scindia, are at the 
head of the two great. parties, 
which by their union govern 
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and by their diſſention are ca- 
pable of convulſing the Mahratta 
empire. Independant of 8 re- 
mains of their paſt enmity, ſome- 
thing near an equality of power 
muſt be at all times neceſſary to 
h r the accord of two ſuch 


eaders; and however conveni-, 


ence, and the apprehenſion of 
conſequences may opetaty in that 
reſpect, their mutual jealouſy will 
till continue, and render each ex- 
ceedingly watchful of the other, 
It cannot then be ſuppoſed, that 
the Mahratta miniſter could be 
indifferent, or could even avoid 
being alarmed, at the great ac- 
ceſſion of influence, power, and 
weight, which the conduct of the 
war, the concluſion of the peace 

the acquiſttion of Baroach, an 

the friendſhip, of the Engliſh, 
could not but procure td Madajee 
Scindia, Nor would it be a mat- 
ter of wonder, conſidering the 
ſpirit of intrigue, which the com- 
pany's ſervants had ſo long ma- 
nifeſted with reſpect to the affairs 
and government of the Mahrat- 
tas, F he ſuſpeRed that their ex- 
traordinary anion with Mudajee 
Scindia, might de dirscted to fu- 
ture as well as preſent objects; 
and that ſo valuable 4 ſtrrender 
as that of Baroach, Was not made 
merely for the accompliſiment 
and guarantee of the N Such 
probably were ſome of che cauſes, 
which ſo long 20 bas the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by, the court of 
Poonahy NN e 

There being no Harbour of the 
welterr 1 'of the 09. of 
Ceylon, in which, at that late 
alba of the 1 | Sit" Edward 
H ughes could ichot 1 ith 5 
and ſeveral of the. Wipe matt 

much Wager O6-boles 
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had yet receiy 
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which could not be come at in the 


open ſea, beſides that they ha 


much other damage to repair, he 
found it neceſſary, afte the ac- 
tion of the 3d of Seprember, - 
return with the ſquadron” to Wt . 
dras. As the monſoon ſeafon W. 
at hand, when the line of battle 
ſhips could not continue, wit 
ſafety on that coalt, the admira 
intended no more at Madras, tha 
to give the Bis ſuch a haſty re- 
pair, and to take on board ſuch 4 
ock cf proviſions and water, as 
would be neceſſary for their pro- 
ceeding round to Bombay? where, 
beſides being ſafe from tile mon: 
ſoon, they wete to be coppered, 
and to receive ſuch a thorough 
equipment, as, along with che 
certain recovery and health, which 
1 at all times afforded. to 
the crews, would enable them, 
when the ſeaſon admitted, to re- 
turn to the coaſt of Coromandel 
with a. freſh; ſtock of vigour and 
ability. He. had "Tikewiſe great 
hopes of there meeting with Sd 
Richard Bickerton, o whom he 
| d no intelligence, 
and whoſe 155 cou Fg (1944 
enable him to withſtand he great | 


reinforcement from France and 


the iſlands which was' expected to 
Fe . 

But before he could fully ac. 
compliſh the purpoſes Which d 5 

tained him at Madras, the” ſqua- 
dron' was expoſed to great and 
unforeſcen' danger, by one of, the 
moſt ſudden” and dfeadfal Bur- 
NES os had been remembered 
even ON that coaſt, n 
The ſhips of War were , ©» #5th. 
fortanztely anchored in 4 deep 


water of, is fathoms, and It Was 


g Kill more thrttnate that the tem. 
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wiſe the conſequences to the ſqua- + 
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dron would have been fatal. Hav- 
ing ſoon parted their cables, they 
ing aſhore, akd many loſt in 
the effort to recover their ſhips ; 
the long boats, however, were 
able to withſtand the fury ef the 
tempeſt, and without an excep- 
tion ſucceeded in the endeavour. 
Nothing could be more de- 
lorable than the ſcene of diſtreſs 
End horror, which ſoon preſented 
itſelf at Madras. The ſhore for 
ſeveral miles was covered with 
wrecks, and with the bodies of 
the dead and dying ; while the 
roaring of the ſurf, and the howl- 
ing of the tempeſt, intermixed 
with the piercing cries of thaſe 
who were yet ſtruggling with 
Fat, were inſupportable to the 
ſenſes of the terrified hearers or 
beholders on ſhore. Several En- 
liſh trading ſhips, of which 
number was the Earl of Hertford 
Tadiaman, were either ſunk at 
their anchors, or daſhed to pieces 
on the. ſhore. About a hundred 
of the coaſting veſſels of the coun- 
try, met with the ſame fate. 
Such raging ſhips and tranſ- 
orts, as had not been ſo ſud- 
Fenty overwhelmed, as to pre- 


vent their being able to cut, and 


to put out to ſea, generally e- 
ſcaped; and it ſeems almoſt un- 
accountable, that a few had braved 
and rode out the ſtorm. 

This hurricane was ſtill more 
Herres to humanity in its con- 
ſequences than in its immediate 
effect, by ſcrewing up to its 


dice pitch a calamity, Which 
had long prevailed in a certain 


degree, and the moſt deplorable 


to which mankind js liable, The 


defolarfon of the country having 
3 . — 


pat out to fea, moſt of their boats 


prevented the cultivation of rice, 
the fajlure of this ſupply, which 
conſtitutes almoſt their only food, 
could not but reduce the natives 
to great 1 and diſtreſß in 


that reſpe Still, however, the 
great ſapplies which the Engliſh 
procure 


of that article, by ſea 
at Madras, though incapable of 
affording any thing like plenty 
to the multitudinous native inha- 
bitants of that city, as well as 
thoſe depending on it in the neigh. 
bourkood, yet was ſufficient, ac- 
cording to their very abſtemious 
manner of living, to preſerve 
them from the abſolute extremes 
of want. The depredations of 
the French upon the rice ſhips, 
fince their arrival upon the cbaſt, 
had ſo much narrowed. theſe ſup- 
lies, that even the garriſon of 
Madras had for ſome time. been 
reduced to a ſhort allowance of 
that article, A great ſupply had 
newly arrived before the hurri- 
cane; but through that unfortu- 
nate event, moſt of the proviſion 
veſſels were loſt before they could 
diſcharge their cargoes ; and this 
misfortune coming upon the pre- 
cedin penury, 18 conſequences 
were 9hyious. y | 
The famine at Madras aceor- 
dingly, became within a few days 
calamitous in the extreme. Mo- 
ney could procure no relief, where 
the wanted commodity did not 
exiſt. The roads, outlets, and 
even the ſtreets, were ftrowed 
with the dead and the ing. 
It was eſtimated,” that fe 
200 of the natives periſhed ev 
day. All other people had a re- 
ſource in animal food; but. the 
"conſtancy and fortitude with which 
the unhappy Hindobs endure the 
Ungealſg rormente ang the . 
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terable pangs of hunger, and the much more in every reſpect than 
more than philoſophic rahmneſs any other of the ſhips 17 ſo that 


| 
; 
f 
| they ſubiuitred filegtly to their tan, In order ts expedite the re. 
ae, father than to preſerve life pair of the ſquadron, and knew. 
f at the exptnce of thake las which ing that only four ſhips of the 
they held to be* facred, wWwas not line could be laid down at once 
fn leſs aſtoniſhing than deplorable. in the docks at Bombay, he left 
Surely ſuch virtue, however miſ. the Hero, the 'Mogmouth, and 
taken in its principle or direc the Sceptre, (being on thoſe 
l tion, cannot fail of the reward due which had ſaffered leaſt damage \ 
| to its intrinſic worth! |: to be refitted at the antient Por- 
4 As ſoon as the news of this ca: tuguene capital of Goa; once the 
| lamity reached Bengal, the go- great and famed emporium of the 
vernor general and ' council or- Europeans in the eaſt. The ex. 
4 dered every veſfel in the river of ceedirig tediouſneſs of the voyage, 
K Calcutta to be immediately loaded together with the neceſſity the 
| with provifions, and diſpatched ſhips were under of keeping theit 
? with the namobeapediaien to u lower ports cloſely ſhut through 
4 dras; and fo laudable was the the whole way, occaſioned th 
5 diligence nſed on the ogcaſion; crews of thoſe which kept on for . 
that a great fleet of viftualters Bombay, to grow fickly in an EK 
f arrived; and a moſt ample fupply treme degree; and they were at 
4 of rice was furniſhed, ſooner than length fo ſcattered by the un- 
i the moſt ſanguine expectation ceating' continuance of the bad 
C could even have hoped;, The hu- weather, that their ſeparate ar“ 
4 manity and benevolence of indi- rival at that place, extended from 
10 viduals was likewiſe nobly ex the'13th-to the 21k of December. 
, erted at Madras during the ſad The recovery of the fick at Bom- 
q intervening term, by procuring bay was ſo ſudden, as almoſt to 
A large ſupplies of rice from every exceed all belief. : up 
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and mildneſsz; wth Wich, with. 
out a. complaiat or 'a murmur, 


place within reach for the relief 
of the famiſhed multitude. But 
notwithſtanding all thefe' efforts, 
about 10,000 of the natives: were 
ſuppoſed to have perithed through 
ths ealamity, f 21. 
Sir Edward Hughes experi 
enced a continued courſe of ex- 
traordinarily bad weather in his 
paſſage to Bombay; and we may 
judge in fome degree how boiſer- 
ous it was, when for near a month 
ſcarcely any two-ſhips of the ſq ua- 
dron had been able to ſpank to- 
gether. The Superbe was ac- 
cordingly diſmaſted, and ſuffered 


% 


tober, having ; 
heard of the admiral ; and what 


the admitalt was obliged to quit 
her, and-ſhife-his Aag to the Sul. 


Sir Richard Bickerton arrived 
at Madras from Bombay, with 


five ſhips of the line, and his 


convoy, towards the end of Oe. 
neither met "nor 


was much leſs to be expected, 
havi | 


and being totally ignorant of the 


hurricane until bis arrival. He 


had brought with him under con- 
voy, three regi ments of infantry 


of 1,000 men euch, of which one 


was Hanoverian, beſides Sir John 
Burgoyne's regiment of ligh 
bort 2 
(F] 2 


— 


weather all the way, 


, amounting to about 940 
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and a thouſand recruits, which 


had been raiſed for the company's” 


ſervice in Ireland. Notwithſtand- 
ing the unuſual length of time 
which they ſpent in the voyage, 
both the ſeamen and troops were 
uncommonly healthy, and the 
ſhips of war in excellent condi- 
tion. Sir R. Bickerton returned 


to Bombay to join the admiral; 


and it requires ſome knowledge of 
the theory of the winds in the 
Indian ſeas not to be ſurprized, 
that he arrived at that place ſome 
weeks before him, and met with the 
moſt favourable weather through 
the whole way 
The French now experienced 
the vaſt advantages which they 
derived from the poſſeſſion of 
Trincomale, as the Engliſh did, 
the full extent of thoſe evil con- 
ſequences which reſulted from its 
lots. The former, inſtead of be- 
ing expoſed to the rigours of the 
monſoon, before they had yet well 
recovered the effects of the late 
action, and being beſides obliged 
to abandon the ſcene of action, 
and to return to the African 
iſlands, as well for ſafety as 


equipment, were now fully at 


eaſe, and in the greateſt ſecurity, 
8 refitting their ſhips at 
that place. By being thus im- 
mediately upon the ſpot, they be- 
came the uncontrouled maſters of 
the Indian ſeas as ſoon as the ſea- 
ſon for action began to open, and 
were thereby enabled, at a moſt 
critical period, to interrupt with 
great effect, and much miſchief 
to the Engliſh, the trade and in- 
tercourſe between Bengal and 
Madras. In the intermediate 
time, they proceeded to Achen, 
on the coaſt of Sumatra, pro- 
bably to procure ſome articles of 
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As they were in expectation of 
being joined, as ſoon as the fea. 
ſon admitted, by the 0 de 
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ſupply, which the iſland of Cey 
lon was not competent to furniſb. 


Buſly, with the laſt diviſion of 
his troops from the Mauritius, 
which were eſtimated at about 
5,000 men, and as he was to be 
accompanied by a ſtrong rein. 
forcement of freſh ſhips of war, 
which were newly arrived fronj 
France, and were to bring a val 
ſupply of all manner of navi 
and military ſtores and proviſion, 
together with the moſt formidable 
train of artillery that had evef 
been ſent to India at any one 
time, they entertained no doubt, 
but that the tide of wary both by 
ſea and by land, would; inthe 
enſuing ſeaſon, be turned en- 
tirely in their favour, 1 4 
But during this ſtate of hope 
and deſign on their ſide, the pou 
vernments of Bengal and Bom. 
bay, being now freed from the 
Mahratta war, were directing theit 
views to the making of ſo pow: 
erful a diverſion on the Malabu 
fide, as would compel Hyder en- 
tirely to abandon the Carnatic, 
and return to the- defence of his 
own dominions; which he might 
in a little time, perhaps, find a 
taſk more than equal to his pow- 
ers. In that caſe, all the de- 
ſigns of France would be en- 
cirely fruſtrated; as ſhe was to- 
tally incapable of maintaining 
war ſingly, for any length of 
time, againſt the Engliſh in the 
Carnatic ; nor could ſhe ever ſup- 
port ſuch an European force there 
as would be equivalent to the 
purpoſe, if they were freed from 
their conteſts with the native pom 
ers. * Ai * x 
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Dey? In the mean time, until mat- row country which ſtretches along 
ſh, ers were ripe for greater exer- | the coaſt of Malabar. \ - 2 
u of ions, and encouraged perhaps by Having at length taken and 
fea. the ſucceſs of Major Abington, garriſoned a fort called Mungarry 
s de he preſidency of Bombay, had, Cottah, which lay in ſo ſtrong a 
n of towards the cloſe of the European poſition as to afford a ſecure re- 
nus, ſummer, diſpatched Col. Hum- treat, the colonel advanced to the 
bout perſtone, with a conſiderable de- ſiege or attack of a town called 

o be tachment both of the king's and Palacatcherry; and which ſee 


the company's forces, to the coaſt 


to have been of more ſtrength or 
of Malabar. This officer ſoon 


conſideration than ny he had yet 


ron took or gained poſſeſſion of the met. He arrived before this place 
val WW aoticnt and royal capital of Ca- on the 19th of October; but. it 
aval WW licut, which lies upon the coaſt, ſoon appeared, that he had been 
10n, between zo and 40 miles to the miſerably deceived and miſled by 


ſouthward of Tellicherry; and his intelligence; for on the very Þ _ ! 


ever proceeding farther in the ſame next day, he found the enemy ſo 
one direction, took the conſiderable unexpectedly ſtrong, and ſo cloſe 
abt, city of Panian, or Paniany, ly- upon him, that he was compelled 


to a ſudden and haſty retreat; 
and though it was only eight 
miles to Mungarry Cottah, he 


ing about the ſame diſtance be- 
yond Calicut; all the interme- 
diate places along the coaſt, un- 


doubtedly falling into his hands. 


rect his operations inland. This 
happened early in the month of 
September, 17823; and as none of 
the places ſpeciſied on his route 


was purſued and attacked with 


Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, ſuch violence and fury, that be- 
go- and perceiving no enemy able to ſides the men who fell, he loſt 
m. oppoſe him, the colonel ventured both his baggage and proviſions 
the to quit the ſea coaſt, and to di- in that ſhort: way. Major Hut- 


chinſon, of the g8th regiment, 
was mortally wounded in this un- 
fortunate affair. 1 
The government of Bombay 


ic, appear in the maps, we can only herons received 15 lacks of ru- 
his ſuppoſe that he bent his courſe pees from Bengal, in order to 
7 towards the borders of the Coim- enable them to carry on the war 

a batour country. However that with vigour on the coaſt of Ma- 
W. was, it is evident that he encoun- labar, and being themſelves ap- 
de- tered great difficulties on his way, prehenſive that Humberſtone's fi- 


and that ſeveral weeks elapſed, 
without his being able te pene- 
trate to any conſiderable diſtance. 
In that courſe. he took a number 
of ſmall forts, which there much 
abound, in order to guard the 
narrow paſſes and deep defiles of 
thoſe almoſt impracticable moun- 
tainous regions, which every where 


* 


environ that iron - bound and nar- 


tuation at Mungarry Cottah was 
exceedingly perilous, they uſed 
the utmoſt expedition in diſpateh- 
ing General Mathews, with ſuch 
troops as were immediately at 
hand, to his relief; for a conſi- 
derable part of thoſe forces Wwhiek 
they had employed in the Mah- 
ratta war, and which were now 
deſtined to the Malabar ſervice, 
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* 


northward. 44 

In the intermediate time, Tip- 
poo Saib, being greatly alarmed 
at the danger in which the Ma- 
labar coaſt was involved, and ex- 
tremely irritated at Humberſtone's 
penetrating into the interior coun- 
try, he determined to ſet ſuch an 
example of vengeance, as, at the 
ſame time that it removed the 
evil and danger, might ſerve to 
damp the enterprize of future in- 
vaders on that tender and vulne- 
rable fide. He accordingly, with 
his uſual addreſs and activity, 
ſuddenly and ſecretly collected a 
conſiderable body of troops, con- 
ducting his meaſures with ſuch 
ability, that his motions, and 
even his departure from the Car- 
natic, were ſcarcely obſerved upon 
the ſpot; and uſing equal pre- 
cautions to conceal his march, he 

oceeded with incredible rapi- 
dity to cut off the Britiſh de. 
tachment at Mungarry Cottah. 

But notwithſtanding all his di- 
ligence and precautions, Colonel 
Humberſtone had the fortune, by 
ſome means of which we are not 
informed, to reccive intelligence 
of his arrival, with ſome troops, 
on the northern banks of the 
Coleroon ; and it happened no 
leſs fortunately, that though the 
intelligence went no farther, the 
colonel at once ſuſpecting his de- 
ſign, immediately blew up and 
deſtroyed the ede at 
Mungarry Cottah, and retreated 
to Ramgaree; where, receiving 
certain intelligence, that Tippoo 
Saib was approaching with the 
utmoſt rapidity, he retreated to 
Paniany, which he 


OV. th. . 
N 0 reached in a march 
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had not yet returned from the | 


of two days, He had run ſome 


* * 2 
8 


ri in waiting upon this oces. 
— a0 rhe wocks at Ram. 

aree ; for he was cloſely pur. 
ued, and not a little harraſſed 
by the enemy, during the courſe 
of the two ſubſequent: days re. 
treat; but it is probable, that 
none but their irregular cavalty 
had been able to come up, for 
his loſs of men was fo very ſmall 
as to ſhew the purſuers were by 
no means formidable. 

Colonel Macleod being juſt ar. 
rived at Paniany from Madras, 
the command of the forces of 
courſe devolved to him ; nor was 
this in any degree to be confi. 
dered as a mere honorary com- 
mand; for at the inſtant of re. 
ceiving it he found himſelf in- 
veſted by Tippoo Saib and Mon, 


Lally, with a very formidable 


force, conſiſting of 8, ooo regular 
infantry, including ſome hun- 
dreds of French and other Eu- 
ropeans, who compoſed” Lally's 
corps; of 10,000 cavalry, and 
above 6,000 poligars. 'The Bri- 
tiſh troops were ſtrongly poſted 
with relpold to natural advan- 
tages; and they ſpared no in- 
duſtry in improving theſe by new 
works; they were likewiſe ſup- 
ported and aſſiſted by the Juno 
frigate and the Pondicherry armed 
ſhip. The enemy kept up a con- 
ſiderable but ineffectual canno- 
nade . for ſeveral days, without 
any farther attempt; and this 
circumſtance, along with ſome 
miſinformation in reſpect to their 
ſtrength, and, poſſibly, more than 
both, a ſenſe of the facility with 
which Indian armies had been 
heretofore liable to defeat and 
ruin in the fame manner, induced 
the Britiſh commander to attempt, 
at the dawn of day, to * 

it 
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their camp. But Hyder's ſon 
was not to'be caught aſleep in 
his camp. After forcing an out- 
oft or two, and taking a few 
priſoners, the colonel either per- 
ceived ſuch a face of things, or 
received ſuch intelligence, as con- 
vinced him that it was neceſſary 
to relinquiſh his we before 
he was too far involved in the at- 
tempt, 

This inſult was returned by the 
enemy a few days after; who 
made a regular and vigorous at- 
tack with their whole army upon 
the Britiſh lines and works, be- 
ing led by Lally at the head of 
his Europeans; but they were 
every where repulſed with the 
greateſt gallantry, and with no 
{mall loſs to themſelves ; the ter- 
mination of the affair, ſo far as 
the great diſparity of force would 

rmit the victors to profit of their 
ſucceſs, being no leſs than an ab- 
ſolute defeat. About 200 of their 
dead, whom they could not carry 
off, were buried by the Engliſh ; 
and a French officer, who led up 
one of the columns to the attack, 
was taken priſoner. Col. Mac- 
leod had great merit in this ac- 
tion; and his conduct fully juſ- 
tied all the praiſe that was be- 
ſtowed on it, 


Tippoo Saib acknowledged his 


for ſome time been grievouſly af- 
flicted * moſt painful and in- 
curable diſorder, no doubt can be 
entertained, but that this pre- 
cipitate retreat proceeded either 


from intelligence of his death, 


or of his life being in extreme 
danger; for it is not to be ſup- 
pores that any thing leſs could 
ave induced him to abandon the 


Malabar coaſt, in the ſtate of 


danger, to which he knew his 
departure would expoſe both that 
and the interior countries; nor 
were there any military opera- 
tions, either in act, or in imme- 
diate contemplation in the Car- 
natic, which could at all have de- 
manded his preſence. 

In the mean time, Col. Mac- 


leod being reinforced by ſome - / 


troops from Bombay, and Gen. 
Mathews having received intel- 
ligence at Goa of Tippoo Saib's 
defeat and retreat, and knowing 
that the detachment to the ſouth. 
ward was thereby freed from all 

danger, he changed his intention 
of proceeding much lower down 
the coaſt, and directed his views to 
an attack upon Hyder in the richeſt 
and moſt valuable parts, as well 
as thoſe the moſt remote from 
ſuccour, of all his dominions. In 
this view he proceeded with the 
fleet and forces to the river Mir- 


defeat, by repaſſing the river of jee, which falls into the ſea, 


Paniany, and placing it as a bar- 
rier againſt his enemy. A ſtate 
of inaction ſueceeded on both 
ſides for ſeveral days; but in the 
night between the 11th and 12th , 


ſomething about 80 miles to the 
ſouthward of Goa, and about 
five leagues to the northward of 
Onore, After taking a fort at the 
mouth of this river, he changed 


of December, Tippoo Saib ſud- his deſign of attacking angther 


denly broke up his camp, and re- 
turned by the moſt rapid marches 
to Palacatcherry; from whence 
he held on his courſe directly back 
to the Carnatic. As Hyder had 


— 


fortreſs of greater ſtrength which 


lay higher up, and proceeded 
directly to beſiege the city of 
Onore, which lies about midway 
between Paniany and Bombay, 
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and is ſomething about zoo miles 
from either. It ſeems to be the 
capital of the long and narrow 


territory of Canaree, ſhut in be- 


tween the mountains and the ſea 
and ſeparated by the former from 
the antient kingdom of Canara, 
of which it is a member. | 

| Gen. Mathews had already diſ- 
patched moſt of the tranſports 
with 2 convoy to the ſouthward, 
with orders to bring up all the 
troops that could be ſpared from 
the mere purpoſes of defence on 
that part of the coaſt, to afliſt in 
his intended operations, In con- 
ſequence of which Col. Macleod 
immediately embarked as many 
troops as the ſhips were capable 
of receiving, conſiſting of all the 
Europeans, and of the ſecond re- 
giment of ſepoys, with which he 
proceeded, under convoy of the 
Ifis and Juno, to join the general; 
two other regiments of ſepoys, 


þeing left at Tellicherry in rea- 
$ 


dinefs to proceed, together with 
the elephants and draught bul- 
locks, and the Africa man of war 
ſtaying behind for their convoy, 
as ſoon as other ſhips ſhould ar- 
rive for their conveyance. 
| But before the arrival 
of the ſouthern troops, 
Onore was taken by 
ftorm, and a cruel ſlaughter was 
ſaid to have been made of the in- 
habitants of all ſexes, ages, and 
orders, as well as of the gar- 
riſon; the official accounts how- 
ever ſtate, that the killedar, or 
governor, with 1, 200 men, were 
made priſoners. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that Hyder had no re- 
gular forces in this or the neigh- 
bouring parts of his dominions ; 
that the defence of the country 
was committed entirely to the na- 


tive poligars or militia; and that 
theſe, ee in this quar. 
ter, had never before ſeen the face 


or appearance of war; for the 


kingdom of Canara (which, from 


the former name of its capital, 
is generally called by the Englifh 
the Bednore Country) had fallen 
to Hyder without itriking a blow; 
and 1ts fituation had, in all ear. 
lier times, been conſidered as in. 
acceſſible to the approach of an 
enemy. Though no particulars 
as to the amount are given, the 
plunder at Onore muſt have been 
neceſſarily very great; and ſomg 
peculiar circumſtances which then 
took place with reſpect to the dif. 
poſition of the ſpoil, laid the ſeeds 
of that diſſatisfaction and diſcon- 
tent between the commander and 
the army, which continued to 
grow up and ſtrengthen through 
the whole courſe of the expedi- 


tion, and ended in mutual charge 


and accuſation. 

Hyder Ally's death happened 
about this time; probably to- 
wards the cloſe of the year 1782. 
We are left in the dark as to time, 
prey, and all the other circum- 
ſtances of that event ; for as Tip- 
poo Saib's fituation afforded the 
ſtrongeſt motives for keeping it 
ſecret as long as poſſible, ſo, when 
1t could no longer be concealed, 
it was paſt over as a thing al. 
ready known, without the parade 
of a detail which would have been 
then out of time. | 

Hyder Ally was undoubtedly 
one of the greateſt princes, as 
well as the greateſt warrior, that 
India ever produced. His mind 
was ſo vaſt and comprehenſive, as 
at once to reach to and embrace 
all the parts of war and of go- 
vernment, It ſeemed as if N 

To * | ** 
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the qualities neceſſary to the foun- 
dation and permanency of a great 
empire, were among the earlieſt 
ſeeds that e up in his mind; 
and that he looked forward from 
the ſmalleſt beginnings, to that 
ultimate point which pever de- 
parted from his view. The for- 
mation of ſuch a native military 
force, as India had never beheld, 
and was thought incapable of pro- 
ducing; the conqueſt of great 
countries, and the acquiſition of 
others without the ſword ; the rai- 
ſing of theſe to a degree of power, 
eſtimation, and real value, which 
they never before poſſeſſed ; af- 
forded but a moderate diſplay of 
Hyder's talents and abilities. Be- 
fides the eſtabliſhment of a mighty 
empire, and the reducing of the 
Europeans to their original ſtate 
of merchants and faQors, living, 
as ſuch, entirely under the pro- 
tection and government of the 
ſtate, his vaſt deſigns reached, not 
only to becoming the greateſt 
commercial power of Aſia, but 
to what the eaſt had never before 
beheld, the creation of an invin— 
cible navy, which ſhould for ever 
ſecure the coaſts of India from 
the invaſions or inſults of fo- 
reigners, If he was not a legiſ- 
lator, he had, however, the me- 
rit of eſtabliſhing ſo mild and 
equitable a ſyſtem of government 
in his dominions, that the new 
ſubjects of ſo many countries were 
not only attached to his perſon 
in a moſt extraordinary degree, 
but the neighbouring nations 
ſewed on every occaſion their 
wiſhes to come under his protec- 
tion; excepting only from the 
foregoing part of this concluſion, 
that moſt ſingular of all people, 
the conquered Nairs on the Ma- 
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labar coaſt ; whoſe habits were in- 


vincible, though their bodies were | 


eaſily ſubdued, 
Nor was he more redoubtable 
as a warrior than as a ſtateſman ; 


and if his actions, and the chain 


and motives of his conduct, had 
not been too remote from obſer- 
vation, to be thoroughly known 
and comprehended, he might poſ- 
ſibly have been conſidered as one 
of the firſt politicians of his day, 
whether in Europe or in Aſia. 
He was ſo far from being natu- 
rally cruel, that he differed in 
that reſpect from all the eaſtern 
conquerors of whom we have any 


knowledge; but as he deteſted all 


private treachery, and was a ſtrict 
obſerver himſelf of the laws of 
war, and of the public faith, ſo, 
his puniſhments in ,the one in- 
ſtance, and his retaliations in the 
other, were ſo extremely ſevere, 
as to carry upon fome occaſions 
the appearance of cruelty ; eſpe- 
cially with thoſe who were not 
informed of the cauſes, or who 
were not diſpoſed to eonſider the 
motives, Hyder deſpiſed, and 
diſpenſed with, fo far as it could 
with propriety be done, the vain 
pageantry and haughty pomp of 
the Indian courts; living in ha- 
bits of great intimacy and fami- 
liarity with his friends, courtiers, 
and officers; diſplaying in his 
own perſon the frank manners of 
a camp, inſtead of the proud diſ- 
tance and auſtere reſerve of 'an 
eaſtern deſpot. He had been, 
greatly through their own fault, 
and partly through their inter- 
ference with his deſigns, a bitter, 
and very nearly a fatal enemy, to 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company ; 
but it would be diſgraceful and 


mean, on that account, 10 ſup- 


preſs 
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preſs his virtues, or endeavour to 
conceal his great qualities, | 

General Mathews had received 
poſitive orders from the prefident 
and council of Bombay, that, if 
the reports of Hyder's death were 
confirmed, he ſhould, without de- 
lay, uſe every poſhble exertion, to 
penetrate through the Gauts, as the 
paſſes tm the monntains on both 
fides of the Peninſula are called, 
into the Bednore, or Canara coun- 
try, and particularly to gain poſ- 
ſeſlion of the capital; which, 
along with a ſtrong fort on a ſmall 
mountain that joins the city, were 
the great depoſitaries of Hyder's 
treatures, as well as the grand 
magazines of his arms and mili— 
tary ſtores. That commander ac- 
cordingly, after the taking of 
Onore, proceeded farther down 
the coaſt, which was ftill purſu- 
ing the line of conduct propoſed, 
where he took the town of Cun- 
dapore, with little loſs or difh- 
culty. 
That eaſy ſucceſs did not how- 
ever ſeem to reconcile him to the 
enterprize againſt the Bednore 
country; for immediately after 
the taking of Cundapore, he re- 
preſented in very ſtrong terms to 
the government of Bombay, the 
difficulty, if not the 3mpraQica- 
bility of that deſign ; ſtating the 
total in ſufficiency of his army for 
the purpoſe, and the neceſſary 
fatal conſequences of a failure, 
which he ſeemed to think inevita- 
ble. 

This deſpondency of their com- 
mander, in the actual courſe of 
ſucceſs, when the moſt ſanguine 
hopes were already formed, and 
no enemy appeared within reach, 
nor no untoward accident inter- 
ve ned to prevent their completion, 


excited great diſſatis faction a 
Bombay. That government had 
built much of their deſign in the 
invaſion of the Bednore country 
upon the ſuppoſed diſaffection of 
Hyder's ſubjects, and the diſor. 
ders which his death, in ſuch 3 
diſpoſition of the people, would 
occaſion in every part of his domi. 
nions ; nothing leſs than revoly. 
tions in whole kingdoms were 
expected, and even reported, as 
facts, to have happened; and a 
that temper was particularly attri. 
buted to the kingdom of Canara, 
it was not to be imagined, under 
that opinion, that any extraordi. 
nary force would be neceſſary, to 
induce the inhabitants to the ac. 
compliſhment of their own wiſhes, 
in throwing off or rejecting the 
government of Tippoo Saib. 
But however diſſatisfied the pre. 
ſident and council were, in being 
obliged to relinquiſh their favou- 
rite object, they did not think it 
by any means fitting or prudent, 
to perſevere in exacting a ſtrict 
compliance with their former or- 
ders, when ſo decided an opinion 
had been given againſt the deſign, 
by the very officer who was entruſt- 
ed with carrying it into execution, 
They accordingly, tho? with great 
reluctance, relaxed their former or- 
ders, in the new inſtructions which 
they diſpathed to Gen, Mathews; 
giving him a diſcretionary power, 
with reipe& to deterring, or to 


proceeding on the deſigned expe- 


dition ; but, at the ſame time, 
ſtrongly recommending to him, 
that he would, in balancing the 
difficulties againſt the advantages, 
give due weight in the latter ſcale, 
to the conſequences which were 
naturally or probably to be expeR- 
ed from Hyder's death. © 
ut 
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Rut that commander had al- 


ready taken his meaſures without 
waiting for any inſtructions; and 
it would indeed ſeem that they 
had been determined upon, at the 
yery time that he remanſtrated ſo 


ſtrongly to his employers upon 


their imptacticability. His conduct 


at and after this time was ſo ex- 
traordinary, that it not only be- 
came myſterious, but in many in- 
ſtances totally unintelligible. He 
ſeemed to forget the government 
by which he was employed, and 
that he was under the controul of 
any. All correſpondence with 
Bombay was at an end; and thro” 
the whole courſe of the ſubſequent 
ſplendid ſucceſſes, no military de- 
tail of the proceedings of the army 
under his command, wasevertranl- 
mitted , by him to that or to any 
other government, It is with pain 
we recount, that as ſlaughter, 
cruelty, rapine, and avarice, had 
diſgraced this expedition in its 
commencement at Onore, ſo the 
ſame deteſtable maxims and vices, 
continued to ſtain its whole pro- 
greſs, until they were, at its fa- 
tal concluſion, moſt cruelly requit- 
ed; when the innocent became, 
indiſcriminately with the guilty, | 
victims to the rage of an exaſpe- 
rated and mercileſs enemy. 

Under one of the circumſtances 
which we have already ftated, and 
others which will appear in the 
courſe of the narration, it will be 
eaſily ſeen, that we are left much 
in the dark as to the derail of the 
enſuing military operations, A 
few leading facts, ſerve to form 
au authenticated general outline; 
the interFening matter muſt be 
conſidered either as a deduction 
neceſſarily proceeding from theſe, 
or as reſting upen the authority of 


F EUROPE. For 


thoſe private letters which have 
appeared from ſome of the officers 


engaged in the expedition, to their 


friends ; but even of this kind of 
information, the calamity, which 
finally involved the deſtruction of 
the whole army, has occaſioned an 


unuſual paucity, Indeed one offi- 


cer has fince declared, that at that 
nappy inſtant, he tore to pieces 
in the face of the enemy, a regu- 
lar detail which he had written, 
of the whole courſe of militar 
operations throughout the expe- 
dition, | 
It may be judged from ſome of 
theſe accounts, that the ideas en- 
tertained at Lombay, of conciliat. 
ing the good-will of the natives, 
and thereby of encouraging the 
diſpoſition of the people to a re- 
volt againſt the governmentof Tip- 
poo Saib, were either not at all 
anderftood, or, at leaſt, were by 
no means adopted by the army; 
for the ſurprizing and ſurrounding 
of a few hundreds of the unmilitary 
poligars at their poſts, and with- 
out remorſe or pity conſigning 
them to the bayonet, are repre- 
ſenced lightly, without the ob- 
ſervation or reflection which ſach 
matters ſeem to demand, | 
The officer, indeed, who gives 


an account of the maſſacre at the 


fortreſs of Annampore, which was 
taken by ftorm, under ſome pre- 
ceding circumſtances of aggrava- 
tion on the fide of the governor, 
and from whence only one horſe- 
man, deſperately wounded, had 
the fortune to eſcape the general 
ſlaughter, ſoems to feel no ſmall 
compunction and horror, in de- 
ſcribing the ſpeftacle which was 
there exhibited, of four hundred 
beaotiful women, all bleeding with 
wounds of the bavo;er, and either 

already 
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already dead, or expiring in each 


others arms; while the common 
ſoldiers, caſtiag off all obedience 
to their officers, were ſtripping off 
their jewels, and committing every 
outrage on their bodies, He ſays 
that others of the women, (without 
taking notzce whether their lives 
were offered or not) rather than 
to be torn from their relations, 
threw themſelves into large tanks, 
and were drowned, He, however, 
obſerves, . that the troops were 
afterwards ſeverely reprimanded 
for this action. 

Such enormities undoubtedly 
deſerved a ſevere vengeance! Whe- 
ther in the degree it was ſoon in- 
AiQted, may be another conſidera» 
tion. 

A fortunate 1gnorance of the 
difficulty and danger of forcing a 
paſſage through the Gauts, ſeem- 
ed to be the only apology that 
could be made for the attempt, at 
leaſt in the manner that it was 
conducted; and the ſucceſs ſerved 
to juſtify the raſhneſs- of the un- 
dertaking. The only account we 
have of this tranſaction, is from 
an officer who was one of the party 
engaged in the attack; and he 
acknowledges that the poſt would 
have been impregnable in any other 
hands than thoſe of the motley crew, 
as he calls them, whowere appoint- 
ed to its defence. He deſcribes 
the paſs as being about eight feet 
wide, three miles in length, and 
ſtrongly fortified, The party ſent 
on ſo deſperate and important a 
ſervice, conſiſted only of the Bom- 
bay light company of Europeans, 
and between three and four hun- 
dred ſepoys. He ſays they took 
the firſt barrier with little oppoſi- 
tion ; but that when they were 
arrived at the ſecond, they were 


work was completed. 


alarmed at the prodigious number 
and ſtrong poſition of the enemy; 
but that as it would be then no 
leſs dangerous to rereat than to 
advance, they attacked them with 
ſuch vigour, that' they ſoon fled, 
leaving about 500 of their killed 
and wounded behind. Being 
fluſhed by this ſucceſs, they then 
made their way with the bayonet, 
notwithſtanding 2 heavy canno. 
nade, until they had gained the 
ſummit of the Gaut, by which the 
e likewiſe 
informs us, that having then dif. 
patched an account of their ſuc. 
ceſs to the general, he expreſſed 
his aſtoniſhment no leſs than his 
ſatisfaCtion at the event, 

The mountains being thus ſcal. 
ed, their paſſes ſecured, and a free 
communication eſtabliſhed with 
the ſea-coaſts, the rich, and ever 
yet unſpoiled Canara kingdom, 
with its capital, Hyder's royal fa- 
vourite palace, an as it was ſup- 
poſed his treaſures, together with 
many of thoſe things on which he 
had moſt ſet his heart, now lay 
open and defenceleſs to the hands 
of the invaders, 

The city of Bednore, the reſi- 


dence through many unknown ages 


of the antient and ſequeſtered 
Kings of Canara, had of late 
changed its name to Hyder Na- 


gur, or the Royal City of Hyder; 


a name which the Engliſh did not 
at this time admit, and which they 
hoped entirely to annihilate, This 
capital was to be ranked among 
the largeſt and fineſt cities in India; 
its extent being ſo conſiderable, 
that ſome of its ſtreets run nearly 
in a right line two leagues in 
length; while its greatneſs was 
forgotten in the conſideration of 
its beauty, But its 3 
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vas not proportioned to its extent; 
for being the favourite reſidence 
of the nobility, their ſpacious pa- 
laces and' extenſive gardens, en- 
cloſing vaſt baſons or reſervoirs of 
water, (one of the favourite and 
moſt pleaſing luxuries of the Eaſt) 
took up much, and probably, the 
greater part of the ground. The 
Chriſtian religion -had been early 
propagated (undoubtedly by the 
Portugueſe) and ſtill flouriſhed ſo 
exccedingly in this city, that a 
majority of its inhabitants, eſti- 
mated at 30,000, were of that pro- 
feſſion. 

The government and command 
of the city and country, were 
lodged in the hands of Hyat Saib, 
who ſeems to have moſt worthily 
diſcharged the truſt repoſed in 
him; and to have ated with a 
very extraordinary degree of judg- 
ment and policy in thoſe meaſures 
which he purfued for the preſer- 
vation of both from that impend- 


ing ruin, which, all things con- 


ſidered, it is not probable that 
any others could at that time have 
averted. . 

This man, ſenſible of his total 
inability to oppoſe the enemy, and 
of the certain deſtruction which 
either that attempt or a flight 
would inevitably and immediately 
occaſion, ſeems at once to have 
wiſely directed his thoughts, to 
calt about the means, by which 
he might ſo judiciouſly apply a 
part or the whole of thoſe trea- 
{ures in his care, and which would 
otherwiſe become a ſpoil, as that 
they might ſerve to preſerve the 
country, and more particularly 
the capital from deſolation and 
tuin, until his ſovereign could ar- 
nve to their reſcue, and might 
teu perhaps recover. the very 


1 


ranſom which was the price of 
their ſalvation. 627 | 
If it was upon this principle 
that Hyat Saib aQed, and none 
other 1s apparent, that could at 
all accord with his conduct, he 
certainly diſplayed great art, ad- 
dreſs and knowledge of mankind 
in his management of the buſi- 
neſs. As ſoon as the Engliſh ar- 
my had paſſed the Gauts, he diſ- 
patched agents to the camp, who 
entered into a private negociation 
with the general, and ſome ſort 
of a ſtrange treaty was concluded, 
the particulars of which, ſo far as 
our information goes, are not yet 
perfectly known, It was however 
underſtood in the army, and ac- 
cords pretty generally witk the 
private accounts received by the 
government of Bombay, even 
after they had ſeen the principal 
officers of the king's forces who 
returned thither, that the capital, ' 
the country, the fortreſs at Bed- 
nore, with the public treaſures 
and property, were to be deliver- 
ed up to the Engliſh; that the 
4 and property of the inha« 
itants were to be fully ſecured 
from all moleſtation and injury ; 


and that Hyat Saib was to con- 


tinue in the government, under 
the authority of the Engliſh, hold. 
iag much the ſame powers that he 
had done under Hyder. a 
The army then advanced to the 
capital, which, as well as the 
fortreſs, they were put in poſſeſ. 
ſron of, pretty early in the month 
of February. The government of 
Bombay were informed, that not- 
withſtanding. this treaty and capi- 
tulation, the general, immediate. 
ly upon gettin Mon of Bed- 
XA; lake Lore: them, by 
ſuddenly ſeizing and confining 

| Hyat 
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Hyat Saib, to a cloſe imprifon- 
ment; and that many bad conſe- 
quences reſulted from the alarm 
given, and the impreſſion made by 
this violent proceeding. They 
ſay, that very great treaſures were 
found in the durbar, amounting 
to fourteen lacks, and upwards, 
which were at firſt publicly ſhewn 
to the officers by the general, and 
declared to be the property of the 
army. That there was much other 
treaſure, and jewels, which were 
not expoſed. That the breach 
between the general and Hyat 
Saib was ſoon after made up; 
and that the army were aſtoniſhed 
in a few days after to hear, that 
all that money, which evidently 
belonged to the government of 
the country, had been claimed 
by Hyat Saib as his private pro- 
perty, and was, upon that. plea, 
actually reſtored to him by the ge- 
neral. 

The effect of this conduct on the 
army need not be deſcribed ; but it 
was increaſed upon thisoccafion, by 
a recollection of ſome former ma- 
nagement tending to the ſame ob- 
ject, which had been practiced at 
the ſack of Onore, and by which 
they conſidered themſelves as hav- 


ing been wronged of che greater 


part of the booty found at that 

lace. Nor did the general's mea- 
ure, of carrying ſome of the pri a- 
cipal officers to Hyat Saib, and 
prevailing upon him to make a 
preſent of half a lack of pagoda's, 
amounting to about 20,0001. to the 
army, ſerve in any degree to allay 
the diſcontents, or to remove the 
ſuſpicions which fo generally pre- 
vailed. SY | 
But as if all theſe things had not 
afforded ſufficient grounds for diſ- 


ſatiefaction, and ſtill more dan- 


— 


gerous effects in the army, the 
general had the misfortune to quar. 
rel with the principal officers of 
the king's troops, upon the dif. 
cuſſion of ſame points of rank be. 
tween them and the. , 
forces; matters of diſpute, which 
it will be eaſily ſuppaſed, might 
have been well and prudently 
evaded in ſuch a ſeaſon; They 
were, however, fo managed, that 
the Colonels Macleod and Hum. 
berſtone, with Major Shaw, be. 
ing the principal officers of the 
royal forces, and all gentlemen of 
diſtinguiſhed character and ho. 
nour, thought themſelves ſo in- 
juriouſly treated, that, in a few 
days after the taking of Bednore, 
they were under a neceſſity of quit. 
ting che army; and accordingly re. 
turned to Bombay, where they ar- 
rived towards the end of February. 
The loſs of theſe officers, was in 
due time, and that at no great 
diſtance, moſt fatally experienced. 
During this courſe of, ſuch im. 
portant events; the paſſage of the 
Gauts ; the treaty with Hyat Saib; 
the reduction, or poſſeſſion of the 
Bednore, capital and country; be. 
des ſeveral intervening military 
actions, and all the ex i 
affairs that afterwards ſprung up; 
not à ſyllable of information, 
whether by letter or by 
had been received at Bombay from 
the general; and that government 
were under a neceſſity: of applying 
to Colonel Macleod for a dxtai 
of the operations of the army, 2 
well as for ſuch information as he 
could give, reſpecting the nature 
of the treaty with Hyat Saib. - 
At length, on the 4th of March, 
being almoſt a week after the ar- 
rival of the royal officers: at Bom- 
bay, the general found 1 * to 
orwar 


. 


ward bis diſpatches from Bed- 
ore to that government. It was 
hund upon their being received, 
hat inftead of conveying any par- 
icular, or even general account 


ec his operations, of the treaty 
n ia Hyat Saib, or other matters, 
* he explanation of which were ſo 
ly Which expected and deſired, his 


etter contained a general accu- 
ation againſt his whole army ; 
harging them indiſcriminately, 
vithout the exception of a fingle 
cer or ſoldier, with acts of 
he higheſt criminality. 

He ftated, that after the ſur- 
ender of Bednore, the flame of 
liſcontent had broke out amon 
he officers, which rapidly fpread, 
From thoſe in the king's 1mme- 
nate ſervice, to thoſe in the com- 
any's ; and that this flame being 
blown by a few zealots for plun- 
der and booty, he was apt to 
hink was the cauſe, which de- 
prived him at that critical time, 
of the ſervices of the Colonels 
ne Macleod and Humberſtone. That 
the agents for the captors had been 
bud m their repreſentations of the 
ſuppoſed right of the army ; and 
dat they and the officers had done 
erery thing that was difreſpectful 
pid injurious to him; which cir- 
cumſtances, ſo contrary. to good 
6 Wi order and difciphne, could not 
fall to increaſe the ſpirit of plun- 
der in the ſoldiery, who, encou- 
mn, aged by the practice of the ofi- 


tall ters, were become as looſe and 
as ufeeling as the moſt licentious 
” freebooters, _He called u the 


government to take meaſures for 
N preventing ſuch dangerous pro- 
eu eedings; ſaid, that the troops in 
bednore were almoſt in a ſtate of 
nutiny; that the enemy were col - 
Eng a force within 30 miles; 
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and that the proſpe& of reſettling 
that city became every moment 
more diftant, through the dejec- 
tion of Hyat Saib ; who, from the 
illiberal and indecent expreſſions 
of officers, was filled with appre- 
henſions that made him utterly 
deſpond, and rendered him inca- 
pable of any exertion. 

Nothing is mentioned of the 
treaſure, which was the ground of 
diſſatis faction or diſpute, nor whe- 
ther any treaſure whatever was 
found at Bednore; and the go- 
vernment of Bombay were by him 
left totally in the dark, as to the 
objects to which the rapacity at- 


tributed to the army was directed. 


As the general had referred in 
his letter to the diſputes between 
him and Colonel Macleod, rela- 
tive not only to rank, but to the 
manner of ſupplying the king's 
forces on ſervice, and to certain 
ok upon the ſubject, which he 
uppoſed had been already laid 
before the board, theſe were ac- 
cordingly demanded and obtained 
from the colonel. That govern- 
ment likewiſe found themſelves 
under a neceſſity of applying to 
him and to Colonel Hamberſtone, 
for all the verbal information, and 
for all the written details, rela- 
tive to the proceedings and ſtate 
of the army, during that period 
in which they had been kept to- 
tally in the dark upon the ſubjeR, 
between the time that the general 
wrote his letter from Cundapore 
on the 19th of January, and that 
of their departure from Bednore. 

The reſult of all their information 
and enquiries were, a declaration 
that imputations of the moſt ſerious 


nature, and ſupported by ſtrong teſ- 


timony, appeared againſt the gene- 
ral: and that, fee ling the ſtrongeſt 
| con- 


| 
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conviction that the ſervice could not 
proſper in his hands, they thought 
it their indiſpenſible duty not to 
continue him any longer in the 
command of the army. They ac- 
cordingly paſſed a reſolution” to 
remove him from the commapd of 
the army, as well as to ſuſpend 
him from the company's ſervice, 
until he had cleared up the charges 
which appeared againſt him. As 
Colonel Macleod was the firſt offi- 
cer in rank upon the coaſt, beſides 
his merit having been already 
eminently diſtinguiſhed in the de- 
feat of Tippoo Saib, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the ar- 
my in the Bednore country ; and 
Colonel Humberſtone and Major 
Shaw were required to rejoin it 
along with him. | 

It was the latter end of 
March before theſe reſolations 
were paſſed, and this appointment 


made; and that unfortunate army 


was doomed never to experience. 
the benefits which it might have 
derived from the abilities of thoſe 
approved officers, | 
They were, however, permitted 
to baſk in the glare of a ſhort-lived 
ſucceſs, That formidable hoſtile 


force which the general repreſent- 


ed in his letter as collecting within 
30 miles of him, muſt have been 
totally ideal, as the ſubſequent 


events fully ſhew that no enemy 


whatever appeared either then or 
long after in the country. He 
had indeed an enemy, and that 
enemy ſufficiently dangerous; but 
he was far diſtant, and not yet 
even in motion, Hyat Saib had 
managed matters with ſo much 
addreſs, that ſo far from ſuffering 
any appearances in the Bednore 
country, which could excite alarm' 
or apprehenſion, he carried his 
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policy ſo far (if we may ered 
ſome of the private accounts) x 
to offer to raiſe à conſiderab 
body of forces to Join and ſuppon 
the Engliſh army; and the genen 
is even charged with deſpiſing hi 
enemy too much, and with ple. 
ing too great a confidence in hi 
own force, for refuſing this day. 
gerous ſuccour. | 
The upper country being thy 
apparently ſecure, the troops car. 
ried on their operations upon, the 
coaſt with great ſucceſs. On the 
upper part towards Goa, a Cap. 
tain Carpenter invaded the Sun. 
dah, or Sounda country, (which 
Hyder had conquered or recovered 
from the Portugueſe, as an ap. 
pendage to his then new kingdon 
of Canara) where he carried every 
thing before him; reducing Car. 
war, and all the other principd 
rs. 855 
But the great and principal ex. 
edition, was that againſt the 
important fortreſs and port of 
Mangalore ; than which, none of 
all his acquiſitions had been deatet 
to Hyder during life; as all hi 
ſanguine hopes of becoming a for. 
midable naval power were. there 
centered. Indeed his induſtry aud 
erſeverance in that reſpect, would, 
in any other perſon, be contidered 
as amazing. And notwithitand- 
ing the heavy loſſes which he had 


repeatedly ſullained at ea. from 


the Engliſh, and notwithſtanding 
the numberlefs cares and dangers 
in which he had been 1ayolved by 
the preſent war, yet his attention 


to this point was ſo unremitting, 


that the rudiments. of a, 157 It 
might be ſaid in deſpite of fot- 


tune, were now riſing into form 
at Man alore ; where three ſhips 


of the, line, from 50 to 60 guns 


» eachy 
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each, were in great forwardneſs, 
if not nearly finiſhed, and ſe- 
veral others, of different ſizes, 
and in different ſtates, upon the 
flocks. : | | 

Two battalions of ſepoys were 
kr ordered from the Bednore coun- 
try to invelt Mangalore ; which 
does not feem to have been much 
better garriſoned than other places 
lately ſubdued.” The ton was taken 
without much reſiſtance; though 
the only account we have of it 
ſtates, that a mine was ſprung 
which blew up 80 ſepoys; that 
they notwithſtanding carried it 
ſword in hand, though every {treet 
was mined and ſtockaded. | 

The killedar, cr governor, with 
his rabble, as the- account calls 
them, fled into the fort ; and that 
being of ſome ſtrength, they were 
obliged to wait the arrival of Ge- 
neral Mathews, with artillery, 
and the greater part of his army, 
to carry on the ſiege, The fort 
made no long reſiſtance; a breach 
nearly practicable being made in 
35 hours after the batteries were 
opened, the governor ſurrendered 
March gth upon conditions; the 

1 ſecurity of perſon, and 

783.7 of private property, 

being the principal. The En- 
eliſh were now, nearly, if not 
entirely, in poſſeſſion of all the 
ſtron g holds on the Malabar coaft 
acquiſitions which might have 
been of the greateſt importance, 
if things had been in a happier 
train. | 

But Tippoo Saib, now called 
Tippoo Sultan, determined to re- 
linquiſh all other objects and pur- 
ſuits, for the recovery of thoſe 
very valuable as well as favourite 
poſſeſſions, which he had loſt in 
the Bednore country, and which 

Vor. XXVI. 


he could not but expect to be loſt 
on the Malabar coaſt. He ſeems, 


however, to have heſitated much 


upon the queſtion of relinquiſh- 
ing the Carnatic ; for it was ap- 
roaching to the middle of March 
fore his troops began to file off 
from that country through the 
Changamah Paſs ; and he ſeemed 
unwillingly himſelf to evacuate 
Arcot and bring up the rear; fo 
that it was evident, that nothing 
leſs than the abſolute neceſſity 
which prevailed, could urge him 
to the adoption of that meaſure, 
Thus, whatever faults or er- 


rors appeared in the conduct of 


this expedition, and however fa- 
tal its concluſion to the actors, 
the great object of the invaſion 
on the Malabar fide, which was 


to oblige the enemy to withdraw *' 
his forces from the Carnatic, was, 


more fully and completely at- 
tained than it could even have 
been hoped for. 

The conduct of the general 
upon this approaching danger, 
ſeems to have been ſo 1ncompre- 
henſible, as to be equalled only 
in that reſpe&t by his letters to 
Bombay, which now became fre- 

nent. Indeed it may well be 
foppaſed from the whole, that 
his mind was at this period in 
ſome ſtrange - ſtate of diforder. 


His intelligence, if it may be 


called ſuch, was not only fo de- 
fective, 
contradictory, that, in the man- 
ner he ſtates it, it carries mofe 
the appearance of a ſucceſſion of 
dreams, than of any regular or 
rational chain of 
He was, however, conſiſtent in 
all his letters in preſſing for a re- 
inforcement ; but, he at the ſame 
time talked with as much confi- 

[G] dence 


but ſo incoherent and 


information. 


\ 


- 


* 


dence and careleſſneſs of meeting 
the enemy in the field with that 
handful of men he commanded, 
as if the armies had been ſome- 
thing nearly upon an equality. 

One of theſe letters is Al 
at Mangalore on the 2oth of 

March, when he was, he ſaid, to 
ſet out on the following day to 
Bednore to meet the enemy in the 
feld, whom he repreſents as ap- 
proaching to that place, and eſti- 
mates at 25,000; and, if there is 
no error in the copy we have ſeen 
as to the number, he talks of col- 
letting 12,000 ſepoys, along with 
his Europeans, to encounter them ; 
although the troops of all ſorts 
then on the coaſt, or in the Bed- 
nore country, diſperſed even as 
they were, could ſcarcely amount 
to half that number. Ke is, how- 
ever, a week after at Cundapore, 
from whence he dates his next let- 
ter, the intelligence of the enemy 
peing as vague as could be; ex- 
- cepting, that they are now repre- 

ſented as being within 35; miles of 

Rednore ; and he concludes by ob- 
ſerving, that, without a N 
ment, it will be next to a miracle 
if he can keep his footing, His 
laſt letter was dated at Bednore on 
the firt of April, The enemy 
were then reprefented as being at 
45 miles diſtance ; but it was diſ- 
covered that Tippoo Saib com- 
manded them in perſon, 

+ The line of conduct neceſſarily 
to be purſued by the general in 
this emergency ſeems ſo obvious, 
that nothing leſs than ſome ſtrong 
infatuation on his ſide, together 
with the abfence of the principal 
officers, could prevent its being 
adopted. He ſhould undoubt- 
edly, at the time that he diſ- 
patched his firſt letter from Mau. 

1 . 


have been difficult to believe or 
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2 or as much ſooner as be 
ad any certain intelligence gf 


the enemy's approach, have with. 


drawn his troops and artillery en. 
tirely out of the open Bednore 
country ; and poſted them in the 
Gauts, which were already forti. 
fied, and deemed impregnable. 
He ſhould have defended theſe 
paſſes into the Malabar country 
to the utmoſt; and if they had 
been at length found no longer 
tenable, he could have retired to 
the ſtrong poſts on the coaſt, which 
the enemy were in little condi. 
tion for beſieging; and where he 
would have been, at all events, 
open to ſuccour from the ſea, By 
this means, even the dearly pur. 
chaſed treaſures might have been 
ſaved ; and all the ſubſequent ca. 
lamities would have been evaded, 

Tippoo Sultan appeared in 
fight, at the head of a prodigious 
army, in the heginning of April, 
and probably in three or four day. 
after the writing of the general“ 
letter from Bednore. His forces 
were ſo numerous, that they not 
only filled the plains near the city, 
but covered the hills to a greater 
diſtance than the eye could reach, 
The moſt moderate eſtimate ſtates 
them at more than a hundred 
thouſand men. General Ma- 
thews*'s European force conſiſted 
of detachments from the g8th, 
tooth, and 102d royal regiments, 
and of ſome» Bombay infantry, 
amounting in the whole to ſome- 
thing about 600 men; and he 
had with theſe ſome thin batta- 
lions of brave and excellent ſe- 
poys, amounting to about 1600, 

If ſeveral accounts from the un- 
fortunate ſurvivors had not con- 
curred in the relation, it would 


is relate, that with this diminu- 
tive handful of men, the general 
marched out of Bednore, to en- 
counter, in the open field, fo 
rodigious a force; The enemy 
were led in the attack by a French 
detachment ; and about fhve hun- 
dred of his men having fallen in 
a few minutes, he then retreate 
to. the fortreſs, abandoning the city 
altogether. ; 

Tippoo Sultan inſtantly en- 
cloſed the fort, and the whole 
hill upon which it ſtood, in the 
ſtricteſt manner; and bringing up 
heavy artillery with the utmoſt 
expedition, ſurrounded the former 
on every ſide with batteries. In 
the mean time, to prevent all poſ- 
ſibility of their reſcue or eſcape, 
(though neither were in fact to 
be apprehended) he ſent a detach- 
ment to attack the two Gauts; 
which, though they were not near 
ſo effectually garriſoned as their 
ſtrength and great importance de- 
ſerved, were yet ſhamefully loſt, 
through the bad conduct of one 
or both of their commanders. 
Thus all communication with the 
lower country and ſea coaſt was 
cut off. | — 

That ill fortune, which is the 
proper ſcourge of ill conduct, 
and which, generally purſues it fo 


cloſely at the heels, now began 


every where to appear. The fu- 
gitives that eſcaped from the 
Gauts, communicated their own 
confuſion and terror ſo effectually 
to the garriſon of Cundapore, that 
they were inflantly ſeized with 
an equal panic; ſo that, without 
the appearance of an enemy, no- 
thing but flight and eſcape were 
thought of. The precipitation 
and confuſion under the impulſe 
of this blind fear were fo great, 
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that a number of men and horſes 
were drowned in the flight. Large 
magazines of ſtores and proviſions, 
which had been depoſited in that 
place, were ſet on fire and con- 
ſumed in this unaccountable diſ- 
order; and a large field of ar- 
tillery, was either diſabled, or 
left to whatever enemy ſhould ar- 
rive without being injured; 
Cundapore, with its valuable 
proviſion for war, being thus 
ſhamefully abandoned or 1 
ed, a part of the fugitive gar- 
riſon took refuge at Onore : 
where it required all the fir:nneſs 
and prudence of Captain Tor- 
riano to preſerve the troops from 
being infected with their panic. 
Having however ſucceeded in con- 
firming his own garriſon, and re- 
ſtoring the fugitives in ſome de- 
gree to their ſenſes; he made a 
pirited exertion to recover the 
artillery, which they had aban- 
doned at Cundapore. But the 
enemy, purſuing their ſucceſs, 


had by this time fallen into the 


low country, and were not only 
before-hand with him, but he 
hardly eſcaped paying an unde- 
ſerved penalty for the attempt. 

After ſeventeen days hopeleſs 
defence, the unfortunate garriſon 
of the fortreſs of Bednore, being 


greatly reduced in ſtrength, their 


tick and wounded exceeding 500, 
beſides the great number ſlain, 
and the fire of the enemy greatly 
ſuperior, they were reduced to 
the neceſſity of capitulating. - Af- 
ter ſome difficulties, they were al- 
lowed the honours of war, but to 
pile their arms on the Glacis; 
they were to retain all private pro- 
perty, and to reſtore all public; 
and they were to be conducted to 
a ſpecified port, and from thence 

[G] 2 con- 
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conveyed to Bombay ; being pro- 


erly 7 apr with proviſions 
th on the road and in the paſ- 
ſage. The general to be allowed 


a guard of one hundred of his 
own ſepoys, with their arms, and 
36 rounds of ammunition, 

The- luſt of avarice ſeems ſtill 
to have been predominant, even 
in this forlorn ſtate of affairs, and 
under all the dangers to be appre- 
hended from the reſentments of a 
highly enraged victor, and at all 
times avowedly implacable encmy. 
For, in order to cover the public 
money in the fort from the cap- 
tors, whoſe property of right, 
and by the conditions it was, the 
officers were deſired to draw upon 
the paymaſter general for what- 
ever ſums they choſe, to be ac- 
counted for in their pay at Bom- 
bay, ſuppoſing that the money 
being divided in ſo many hands, 
would paſs without obſervation. 
This opportunity of getting ready 
money without trouble or delay, 
was eagerly ſeized by the officers ; 
and ſeveral, to their ſubſequent 
great Joſs, if not preſent misfor- 
tune, drew for large furs, from 
one to two thouſand pagodas a- 

1ece. 

Through this management, not 
a ſingle rupee was found by the 
eaptors in the fort; and this cir- 
cumſtance, along with the pro- 
fuſeneſs of the garriſon in the 
purchaſes which they made at a 
market provided on their coming 
out, eaſily led to a ſuſpicion of 
the fraud; which the money af. 
terwards found in their poſſeſſion 


abundantly confirmed; and thus, 


a ſmall in fraction of the treaty on 
the ſide of the weak, afforded 
(which is not entirely without ex- 
ample) a * for the total over- 


throw of all the conditions to the 
ſtrong. It is not, however, cer. 
tain, that I'ippoo Sultan would 
have conſidered this plea or pre. 
tence, as at all neceſſary to give 
a colour to the cruel vengeance 
which he took; whether he would 
not have founded it upon paſt 
enormities, or whether he would 
not have gratified his indignation 
and revenge, without regard to 
appearances or conſequences, are 
queſtions ſtill P be reſolved, 
The troops havin 1 
marched bot of ae AP IS 
fortreſs, and piled 173. 
their arms, were led about a mile 
from Bednore, where they en— 
camped ; being ſurrounded by 
ſome battalions of the nabob's 
armed ſepoys. On the following 
morning, the general was ſent for 
to meet Tippoo Sultan' without 
the town ; but he, and thoſe who 
accompanied him, after ſome un- 
known examination, were put 
into cloſe confinement, and never 
returned. In two days after, the 
field and ſtaff officers, with all 
the captains, the paymaſter, and 
the commiſſary, were all ſent for 
and likewiſe detained, The buck- 
ſhy, or paymaſter, was then ſent 
to the camp, when all the re- 
maining officers were ſhamefully 
{tripped and ſearched before him; 
and the money being found and 
taken, they were afterwards plun- 
dered of every thing; and no 
meaſures of humanity were longer 
obſerved with them or the troops. 
It would be too painful to enter 
at all minutely into the ſubſe- 
quent M in of theſe ill-fated 
troops. It will ſuffice to ſay, that 


after ſuffering every degree of in- 
dignity and hardſhip in the firſt 
inſtance, they were compelled to 

march 
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march 16 days, under a burning that, by calculation, it was a loſs 


a ſun, almoſt naked, but loaded of a5, ooo rupees to each ſubaltern 
ad with irons, and driven without officer. 
"wy mercy like wild beaſts, to a fort The ſum here, ſtated ſeems, 
ve in the interior part of the coun- however, too vaſt, to have been 
ce try; where they underwent the ſecreted and conveyed in ſuch a 
1d moſt grievous and cruel impriſon- manner, 
aft ment, that any equal number of Another officer, who ſays he 
1d Engliſhmen, in the moſt inhoſpi- was ſecretary to the general, and 
on table and ſavage regions of the had free acceſs to the rooms at 
to earth, had ever experienced. the palace in which the treaſure 


Though it is known that the was depoſited, and was even ap- 
general ſuffered a violent death, pointed to count parts of it, de- 
h the manner of it is not certain; ſcribes it as immenſe; and, be- 
| ſome accounts ſtating that melted ſides heaps of unvalued riches, 
lead was poured down his throat; ſuch as jewels, and maſly gold 


le others that ſcalding oil was thrown and filver furniture, eſtimates the 

* over his body; and a third, which money at 48 lacks of pagodas. , 

dy ſeems more probable, that he was He farther ſays, „A great part 

's compelled to ſwallow the poi- of this money belonged to the 

g ſonous milk or juice of a ſhrub, ** officers, and there was a great 

or by which he died in great agonies. ** ſtir about it, but the general 

ut Several of the principal officers are ** kept it ſecure a long time, and 

10 likewiſe ſaid to have been barba- what became of it I know not! 

1 rouſly murdered. ef we had juſtice done us, and 

ut We are in the dark as to the * the money divided out to us, it 

r amount and final diſpoſition of * would have been about 3,000]. 

oh the treaſures found at Bednore, a ſubaltern.” —Both the letters 

l They were undoubtedly very were written ſince the releaſe of 

d great; and it ſeems probable, the officers from the long and 

* that they were moſtly, if not en- grievous impriſonment we have 2 
- tirely, recovered by the conqueror. mentioned, | | 
Ir One private account, to which Such was the iſſue of this un- 

1 the officer's name is ſigned who fortunate expedition, and the fate 

Y wrote it, ſtates, that the general of a moſt gallant body of troops, 


; got poſſeſſion, excluſive of what who ſeem to have been devoted, 
0 Hyat Saib claimed, of thirty by a continued ſeries of miſcon- 
- lacks of pagoda's, (amounting at duct, to deſtruction. Though it 
0 lealt to 1,200,c001.) befides a be an anticipation in point of. 
T great quantity of diamonds and time, yet, as. the occaſion ma 
ocker precious ſtones ; all which not offer again, we ſhould think 
r ke ſays he ſecreted, and ſent by it unpardonable not to give due 
0 his brother to Bombay. That praiſe, to the unequalled fidelity, 
his brother ſoon after fell into the conſtancy and reſolution, with“ 
c hands of the nabob, who be- which the ſepoys who were now 
headed him; that the army was taken, endured all the calamities 
yet uninformed whether the trea- and dangers of their long moſt 
. ſure had arrived at Bombay: and grievous, and almoſt hopeleſs 'cap- . 
. [G] 3 tivity ; 
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which they were 


tivity; durin 
 gqually proof to all the allure- 
ments, and to all the terrors held 
out by the victor; generouſly to 
the laſt refuſing, though at the 
apparent peril of life, to ſacri- 
fice their faith and attachments 
by entering into his ſervice. The 
affection and tenderneſs which 
-they ſhewed to their European 
fellow ſoldiers, who were periſh- 
ing under thoſe common miſeries 
which they were better able to 
bear, dividing their miſerable pit- 
tance of food with them, and en- 
deavouring to leſſen or to ſhare in 
all their Leringe, are without 
example, in ſuch circumſtances, 
and among ſuch a claſs of men, 
in any other part of the world. 
When they were at length per- 
mitted to rejoin their officers, who 
'were ſtill labouring under eve 
degree of want and diftreſs, they, 
with the moſt rapturous expreſ- 
fions and appearances of joy, of- 
fered to preſent them with ſuch 
ſmall ſums of money, as had ei- 
ther eſcaped the general pillage, 
or they had ſince ſaved by ſtarv- 
ing themſelves. It may well be 
hoped, that no European who 
was a witneſs to theſe tranſac- 
tions, or who even hears them 
recounted, can ever be deficient 
in mercy or kindaeſs to a Hindoo, 
Such actions, if any thing could, 
might ſerve to cure all local pre- 
judices; and induce all the race 
of mankind, however different in 
colour, or remote in place, to con- 
fider each other as brethren, 
Tippoo Sultan, immediately 
after the reduction of Bednore, 
appeared with his vaſt army be- 
fore Mangalore ; the recovery of 
which was the next great object 
of his wiſhes, The place was 


well commanded and well gar. 
riſoned; but the defences were 
in no degree worthy of the de. 
fenders; ſo that it required all 
the abilities of Major Campbell, 
ſeconded by the well-tried valour 
of the 1s regiment, and ſup. 
ported by ſome brave battalions 
of ſepoys, to ſupply the defect 
of the fortifications. 

But notwithſtanding the multi. 
tude of the enemy's troops, the 
handful of French auxiliaries, 
alone gave energy to their at. 
tacks; for Hyder's numerous 
body of native artillery men, who 
had coſt him ſo much time and 
pains in forming, ſeem, by this 
time, as well as the reſt of his 
beſt troops, to have been entirely 
exhauſted. By their exertions the 
works were ſo much ruined, that 


it ſeemed as if the garriſon would a 
ſoon be reduced to fight upon ce 
equal terms with the beſiegers, h 
when an account of the peace be. e 
tween England and France was d 
received in the month of July, fi 
Tippoo Sultan was by no means 

leaſed with the conduct of France, tl 
in concluding a peace without his c 
concurrence, or, atleaſt, without p 
including him in the treaty ; but r 
the poſitive refuſal of the French t 
commander and his troops to ad a 
in any manner againſt the Engliſh, 4 
or even to continue longer in the u 
camp, was exceedingly ill taken F 
by him; and he is ſaid to have t 
ſhewn, upon this occaſion, muck y 
want of that command of temper, 1 
by which Hyder was eminently ; 
diſtinguiſhed. Senſible of the in- 0 
ſufficiency of his own troops to p 
proſecute the ſiege with effect, \ 
and ſtung to the 3 at miſſing p 
the recovery of a place of ſo much 
importance, after having con a 


dered 


.* 
F 4 %, * 
* a 


dered it as little leſs than already 
in his hands, it is ſaid, that when 
all means of perſuaſion failed, he 
then inſiſted, that no treaty what- 
ever, in which he was not a party, 


our could releaſe the French troops 
48 from their engagements with him, 
7 or at all warrant their departure 
Qs from his army, antil the enter- 


prize, which they had undertaken 
in concert with his own forces, 
and in which they were now ſo far 
advanced, was completed. 

We are not certain how far we 
can rely upon our authorities in 


ho this matter; but it ſaid, that 
nd Tippoo Sultan urged this point 
di with ſuch pertinacity, that it was 
us for a time imagined he intended 
15 to retain the French troops, and 


to compel their ſervices by force. 
And it is farther aſſerted, that 


Id though he did not venture to pro- 
* ceed to ſo violent an extremity, 
5 he however parted them with an 
e. exceeding ill grace, and that much 
5 diſſatisfaction was evident on both 


4 ſides. 5 == 

The fiege of Mangalore was 
then converted to a blockade, A 
ceſlation of arms afterwards took 
place; but the garriſon were 
reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs 
through the want of proviſions 
and 1t would ſeem, that though 
2 peace was in agitation, Tippoo 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
ſtarve them into a ſurrender ; bat 
the arrival of General Macleod, 
with a ſtrong force from Bombay, 
upon the coaſt, obliged him, un- 
willingly, to conſent to thejr re- 
ceiving a ſupply. No military 
event of any conſideration after- 
wards took place on the Malabar 
coaſt. Carwar, Onore, and ſome 
other forts, as well as Mangalore, 


8)! continued in the hands of the 
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Engliſh, until, by the peace con- 
cluded between the company and 
Tippoo Sultan, in the — 
year, a general reſtitution of the 
conqueſts on both ſides took place, 
and the tranquility of India was, 
for the preſent, fully reſtored. 

We are now to take notice of 
the proceedings on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, during theſe tranſ- 
actions on the oppoſite fide of the 
Peninſula, which will cloſe our ac- 
count of theſe long, dangerous, 
and very extenſive wars. 

Sir Eyre Coote's ill ſtate of 
health, which, we have ſeen, ob- 
liged kim to quit the field, and 
to leave the command of the army 
in the hands of General Stuart, 
ſtill continuing, and the ſeaſon of 
action being likewiſe over, the 
hope of "benefiting by the voyage 
and change of air, with the no 
leſs operative motive, of procuring 
ſuch a ſupply of money as might 
enable him to proſecute the war 
with deciſive effect in the enſuing 
campaign, induced that 2 
to proceed in the Medea frigate, 
from Madras to Bengal, juſt pre- 
vious to the coming on of the 
monſoon ſeaſon, and to that dread. 
ful hurricane which deſolated the 
coaſt in the-preceding year, 

If the proceedings of public 
bodies of men, were to be at all 
meaſured or judged of, by the 
ſame lines of action or rules of 
conduct, which preſcribe or in- 
fluence the tranſactions of indi- 
viduals in private affairs, it would 
appear an extraordinary, if not a 
very reprehenſible circumſtance, 
that this ſeaſon of the general's. 


abſence, and that upon buſineſs 


of the utmoſt importance to the 
ſtate, ſhould be ſeized, by a ge. 
vernment which owed its exiſt. 

[G] 4 ence 
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ence to his military abilities and 
exertions, for the adoption of a 
meaſure ſo exceedingly ungrateful 
in its nature, as to carry all the 
appearance of an intended perſo- 
nal ſight, if not of a direct and 
poſitive affront. 
That admirable band of ſe- 
lected ſoldiers, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral companies of the firſt re- 
32 of Bengal European in- 
antry, who had originally, in 
the ſeaſon of diſtreſs and danger, 
accompanied the general by ſea 
to the reſcue of the Carnatic, and 
whoſe unequalled valour and con- 
duct had contributed ſo highly, 
not leſs in example than in act, 
to the unhoped- for turn of af- 
fairs, and the glorious ſucceſſes 
of the war, were now, ſpeedily 
after the general's departure, and 
without his conſent or knowledge, 
remanded back, the ſame way by 
which they came, to their eſta- 
bliſhment at Calcutta. Aan 
be public addreſs of thanks, 
which the commander in chief 
dedicated to thoſe brave troops 
upon their arrival, is in ſome de- 
gree expreſſive of his ſentiments 
and feelings upon the occaſion, 
This piece (which may be conſi- 
dere] as his, military «teſtament, 
and which, along with his own, 
communicated the royal thanks, 
juſt received from England) does 
equal honour to the parties on 
both ſides concerned; to the ge- 
neral who beſtows, and to the 
troops who merited ;fach ſignal 
raiſe. After ſuch unbounded ac- 
ted gments to both officers 
and ſoldiers, as nothing but the 
warmeſt gratitude, ariſing from a 
freſh fab of geeat and d portant 
ſervice could inſpire, and point. 
ing them out, not, only as re- 
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flecting particular luſtre on the 
corps to which they belonged, but 
as patterns of imitation to the 
army in general, he barely men. 
tions, without any immediate 
comment on the proceeding, the 
circumſtance of their being ſent 
back by the government of Ma. 
dras, but then indicates the vexa. 
tion as well as diſappointment to 
himſelf, by obſerving in a plain. 
tive manner, that he had intended, 
that that choſen band of veterans, 
who originally undertook the fer. 
vice in the Carnatic along with 
him, ſhould ſtill have remained 
there, until they had participated 
in the honour of gloriouſly cloſing 
a war, in which they had through. 
out held ſo active a ſhare, and la. 
menting, that he ſhould now, upon 
his return, be deprived of their 
ſervices on that field, | 
The commander in chief's 
health being to all appearance 
conſiderably reſtore]l, and the 
ſeaſon for action approaching, he 
took his departure trom Calcutta, 
bringing with him ten lacks of 
rupees, on board the Refolution 
armed ſhip, belonging to the com. 
any; and in a full confidence of 
banging the war in the Carnatic 
to a ſpeedy conelufion. It hap» 
pened very unfortunately towards 
the cloſe of the voyage, that they 
fell in with and were ſo;(cloſely 
chaced by two French ſhips of the 
line, that during the greater part, 
if not the Whole, of two days 
and two nights, the eſcape of the 
Reſolution ſeemed little leſs than 
impoſſible. The -rainous- conſe. 
quences of becoming himſelf 3 
priſoner, and of, the loſs of the 
money, which muſt have included 
the total overthrow ef all his de- 
signs and hopes, could not, in fo 
critical 
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eritical a ſeaſon of public affairs, 

but deeply affect the general's 

mind. "His anxiety kept him al- 
moſt conſtantly on deck during 

the whole time that the chace 

continued. It was ſcarcely then 

to be expected, that the heat, the 

fatigue, the night air, and above 

all, the agitation of mind inſe- 

arable from ſuch a ſituation, 

ſhould not have ſeverely affected 
a conſtitution, and brought on a 
return of diſorders rather pal- 
liated than cured, already ſo 
much weakened and impaired as 
his was. Such in reality was the 
event. The ſhip and the treaſure 
got ſafe into Madras ; bat, to the 
irreparable loſs of the Eaſt India 
company, as well as of his coun- 
April 26th try, the general lived 
April z0mh. bat two days. aſter 

1783. his arrival. | 

It would be unneceſſary to 
dwell much upon the military 
character and abilities of this 
great commander. Independent 
of che former brilliant actions of 
his life, the two laſt years of it 
aford abundant matter to place 
both in the moſt exalted point of 
view. Whoever reflects upon the 
deplorable and fallen ſtate of the 
Britiſh affairs on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, hen Sir Eyre Coote 
arrived at Madras in the year 
1780, add conſiders the very in- 
ſerior force, conſiſting only of in- 
fintry, with which he maintained 
ſo ſucceſsful and glorious, a war, 
againſt the greateſt commander 


and the molt formidable armies 


that ever India produced; will be 
ſariched that a recital” of thoſe 
acts is the higheſt eulogium that 
could be offered to his memory, 
and wil! not heſitate to acknow- 
ledge, that he ſhould hold a con- 


ſpicuous place among thoſe ge- 
nerals, whoſe inherent abilities 
have moſt eminently ſupplied the 
deficiency of force in war. 


Sir Edward Hughes, with the 
fleet from Bombay, arrived at 
Madras about the ſame time as 
the general. It may be an ob- 


ject not only of curious but very 


neceſſary enquiry, to endeavour 
to diſcover the cauſes, through 
which this fleet, that had left 
Bombay in excellent health and 
condition, was, in a very mode- 
rate ſpace of time, reduced and 
weakened by ſickneſs, particu- 
larly the ſcurvy, in a moſt ex- 
traordinary degree. The admiral 
put to ſea from Madras to watch 
the motions of the enemy on the 
2d of May; and upon diſcover- 
ing that their fleet was at Trin- 
comale, it became his object to 
intercept them on their paſlage to 
Ouddalore; cr at all events to 
prevent their junction with the 
Marquis de Buffy at that place, 
until the operations by land were 
decided. In this eaſy: cruize, 
without any circumftance of bad 
weather, and frequently in fight 
of land, the ſcurvy made ſo rapid 
a progreſs, that by the 8th of 
June, the fick' on board the line 
of battle ſhips, amounted to no 
leſs than 1125 men, of whom 60 

were in the laſt ſtage of the diſ- 
order. And though the fleet was 
then cleared of all that number, 
who were diſpatched to the hof- 
pital at Madras, vet in the ſmall. 
ſpace of a fortnight, the heal. 
thieſt 'ſhips had from 70 to go 
men a-piece, and others double 
. N incapable of duty; 
which, along with the long liſt of 
thoſe that died through the whole 
time, muſt have reduced the crews 
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voy 


in ſuch a degree, as to render 
them little more than capable of 
working the ſhips, 

An unfortunate accident at Ma. 
Eras had previouſly leſſened their 
force, by the loſs of ten officers, 
and 127 of the beſt ſeamen in the 
fleet, who had been all blown up 
in their endeavours to ſave the 
Duke of Athol Indiaman, which 
had taken fire in that road. Tt 
is obſervable, that the ſhips which 
had arrived in fuch remarkable 
good health from England under 
Tommodore Bickerton, in the 

preceding year, ſuffered much 
more extremely than any others 
by this diforder; although jt 
might be ſuppoſed, that their 
crews had time ſince to become 
tolerably ſeaſoned to the climate, 
A circumſtance mentioned by the 
admiral, without any apparent 
alluſion to this ſubjea, might 
fibly have contributed to the 
iſorder. He obſerves, that great 
delay and diſappointment oc- 
curred in watering the ſhips at 
Madras, through the want of a 
ſufficient number of ſhore boats, 
and the high ſurf on the beach; 
and that the water of many of 
the ſhips was by no means com- 
lete when he put to ſea, It 
fikewiſe appears that he after- 
wards attempted, in vain, to pro- 
cure a ſupply of water, both at 
Porto Novo, and at Tranquebar ; 
and that the ſcarcity became at 
length ſo great, as to affect his 
operations, and obliged him, at 
a very critical ſeaſon, to return to 
Madras. The cauſe, however, 
(if we conſider this as ſuch) does 
not ſeem equal to the effect; and 
if it was, the ſcarcity or badneſs 
of water, was not likely to affegt 
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the ſhips laſt from England, in: 
greater degree than any others, 

The command of the arm 
continued of courſe in the hand: 
of General Stuart. The great 
object of the campaign was the 
expulſion of the French from the 
Carnatic ; but though they were 
now left to fight the battle nearly 
alone, yet they were ſo firongly 
fortified in Cuddalore, fo abun. 
dantly provided with artillery, 
ammunition, and every proviſion 
for war, and their force ſo con. 
ſiderable, both with reſpect to 
quality and number, that as their 
views for the preſent were merely 
deſenſive, it could not but be a 
taſk of great difficulty to diſpoſſeſt 
them of that hold, which they 
had ſpent ſo much time and la. 
bour to render unaſſailable. 

The Marquis de Buſſy had 
lately arrived to take the com- 
mand, and had brought with him 
the laſt diviſion of the forces from 
the Mavritius, As France had 
no continental war/to occupy her 
armies in Europe, ſhe had ſent 
ſome of her beſt troops and oldeſt 
regiments upon this ſervice, We 
have no particular information as 
to the amount of their force at 
this period; and the viciſſitudes 
in that reſpe& are ſo great and 
ſudden in that part of the world, 
that no well. founded concluſion 
can be drawn, from any former 
ſtatement, of the actual number 
of troops fit for ſervice at a ſub- 
ſequent given time. It however 
appears that their European force 
was very conſiderable z and was 
farther ſtrengthened by a body of 
ſepoys, which Tippoo Sultan had 
left behind to act with them as 


auxiliaries, 7 
: General 


General Stuart, upon the re- 
treat of that prince from the Car- 
natic, had detached a conſider- 
able diviſion of the army, under 
the Colonels Lang and Fullarton, 
to carry the war into his own do- 
minions, by invading them on 
the ſouthern quarter, Though 
theſe officers had yy ſucceſs, 
took Dindigul and other conſi- 
derable places, and that it could 
not but be highly embarraſſing 
and diſtreſſing to the enemy to 
be ſo formidably attacked in this 
diſtant part, while his hands were 
fully occupied on the Malabar 
coaſt; yet this detraction from 
the main ſtrength, was afterwards 
ſo ſenſibly felt in the proſecution 
of the principal object, that as 
the difficulties and fervices on 
the ſide of Cuddalore multiplied, 


while the army, through the loſs 


of men and the greatneſs of the 
duty and fatigue, became leſs 
equal to their ſupport, the ge- 
neral found it at length neceſlary 
to recal Colonel Fullartan, al- 
though he had then nearly, if 
not entirely, ſubdued the whole 
Coimbatour country; and ſeemed 
in a train of extending his deſigns 
ſtill farther, | 

The month of May was ſpent 
in providing and ſhipping provi- 
ſions, ſtores, and moſt of the 
bulky articles neceſſary for the 
ſervice, on board thoſe veſſels 
which were to attend the army 
in the courſe of the expedition. 
As we have ſeen no plan, nor 
particular deſcription of Cudda- 
lore, we can only form our ideas 
of the ſtate of that place, and of 
the nature of the approaches and 
defences, from the circumſtances 
which occur in the fiege, It 
ſeems to be ſurrounded on two 
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fides, at leaſt, by. the ſea; and 
the interval, or neck, as it is 
called, (though rather too open 
to the continent to be properly 
conſidered as an iſthmus) is com- 
poſed of very unequal and diffi- 
cult ground; being incumbered 
with rocky hills, and interrupted 
by a large tank or pond. To 
the ſouth, it is covered by a very 
thick and deep wood ; than which 
nothing can be deemed a hetter” 
——. defence in India; for as 
the hardneſs of the timber trees 
renders the cutting of them in a 
great meaſure impracticable, ſo 
the innumerable bamboos which 
fill up the interſtices, are proof 
to fire through their extreme ſuc. 
culence, he French accor- 
dingly, relying upon that ſecu. 
rity, were ſatisfied to fortify thoſe 
parts of the neck which lay open 
to the country; and theſe they 
covered with ftrong lines and re- 
doubts well mounted with artil- 
lery. h 4 
It was then wit 

aſtoniſhment that they June 7th, 
beheld General Stuart marchin 

round through the open — 
in the face of the works, and en- 
camping on the ſouth fide under 
the cover of that wood, which 
they regarded as their own ſe. 
curity, and as impenetrable, at 
leaſt to the paſſage of artillery, 
and the_regular approaches of an 
army. But though his operations 
were, by this manceuyre, out of 
view, they ſoon perceived that he 
was ſucceſsfully directing them to 
obviate the difficulties of the 
wood; and upon this diſcovery,,. 
they immediately applied them- 
ſelves with extraordinary labour 
and induſtry, to ſupply the failure 
of that defence, by continuing 
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the chain of works quite acroſs 
the neck. : 

The Britiſh general obſerving 
the wonderful facility, with which 
new and mighty works were r1- 
fing. faſt into view, and ſeeing 
that the approaches would ſoon be 
eovered in ſuch a manner, as to 
render the body of the place un- 
aſſailable, thought it were better, 
notwithſtanding the great force of 
the enemy, to endeavour by a 
bold attack to prevent their com- 
pletion, than to wait the tedious 


\ reſult of regular approaches for 


their future ſubverſion. 


Relying upon the goodneſs of 


his troops, he accordingly took 


his meaſures for this purpoſe. 
'The greater part of the firſt line, 
under the conduct of General 
Bruce, were deſtined to the at- 
tack ; who took their ground fi- 
tently on the preceding evening, 
about half a mile in front of the 
camp. They were compoſed of 


the precious remains, as the ge- 


neral repeatedly calls them, of 


the 73d, and of the 78th and 
101k royal regiments; of de- 
tachments from the 15th and 16th 
Hanoverians, amounting to 600 


men, under the conduct of Co- 


lonel Wangenheim, and Major 
Varrenius; of a handful of the 
Madras Europeans, amounting 
only to about 80; and of ſome 
battalions both of Bengal and 
The European 
grenadiers, amounting with their 
officers to 360, formed a diſtinct 
corps, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Catheart. The whole number of 
the Europeans was about 1600, 

The attack was ſucceſsfully 
commenced carly in the morning 
on the left, by Lieutenant Co- 


— Jonel Kelly, Who having carried 


the more particular in our ac. 


fought and bloody action. 2 


9 


the enemy's works and batterie; A 
on the Bandipollum hills, con. ot | 
tinued to direct their own firs 0 P 
againſt them from thence, with _ 


great effect, through the courſe Ty. 
of the day. Colonel Cathcar; ese 
with the grenadiers, ſupported by anc 
Colonel Stuart with the remain 
of the 73d, under Captain La. quet 
mont, and two battalions of ſe. 
poys, attempted, under cover of und: 
the guns juſt taken by Kelly, t9 Stu⸗ 


turn the enemy's right, and par. nd 
ticularly to take a ſtrong redoubt, ea 
by which they were extremely nd 
galled in the advance; but the that 
ground was ſo difficult, and the Ever 
fire ſo heavy, that Colonel Stuart ang 
found it neceſſary to cover the dt 
troops in the beſt manner he Fore 
could, until he could communi- mel 
cate their ſituation to the general; A 
with a view that a diverfion might But 


be made, by attacks being di- 

rected from other quarters to that 
int at the ſame inſtant. 
The reſerve accordingly, un- 

der Colonel Gordon, conſiſting of 


the 1011t, of the Hanoverians, and 
of five companies of ſepoys, were . 
0 


ordered up to ſupport Stuart's 
corps, while General Bruce made 
a movement from the right, in 7 
the direction of the redoubt, As 
this was the grand point of at- 
tack and defence, on which the 
fortune of the day entirely de- 
pended, and where the utmoſt 
exertions of valour were difplayed 
on both ſides, the troops being ſo 
admirably matched in point of 
goodneſs, that ſome advantage of 
ground or chance, ſeemed almoſt 
neceſſary to afford a ſupeniority to 
either over the other, we ſhall be 


count of this exceedinglyhard 


. 1628 4 * 


As the fire of the artillery had 
ot been able during the morning 
o produce any effect upon the 
nemies works, an attempt to car- 
them by ſtorm became the laſt 
reſort. As ſoon then as the ad- 
ancing troops were able to cloſe 
pon the enemy with their mul- 
auetry, the firing of the artillery 
eaſed, and the guns were laid 
under cover. The reſerve, with 
Stuart's corps and the grenadiers, 
ndured in their approach, the 
heavielt fire of muſquetry, round 
nd grape ſhot, from the enemy, 
that, the general ſays, he had 
yer beheld. They notwithſtand- 
ing advanced in the moſt admirable 
rder to the works, where they 
forced their way into the entre: ch- 
ments, and mingled in cloſe and 
ortal combat with the enemy. 
But the French troops received 
them moſt valiantly, ſuſtaining 
this fierce attack with wonderful 
frmneſs; and their ſtrength and 


by ſupplies of freſh men, after a 
Jong and bloody conteft, in which 
anumber of gallant officers fell on 
both ſides, the aſlailants were re- 
pulled; and the enemy, unable to 
reſtrain their ardour, ſallied out 
of their works and puſhed the re- 
ſerve, ſtill deſperately fighting, 
down the declivity, towards the 
evel ground. This ſucceſs, and 
the change of poſition it occaſion- 
d, produced an effect, unthought 
of by the enemy in the eagerneſs 
of their purſuit; for the grena- 
ciers, with the other troops of 
dtuart's diviſion, had in the mean 
ime turned the works, and gain- 
ed poſſeſſion of that ſtrong you 
„nich had been the object of fo 
much bloody contention ; and not 
ontenied with this ſervice, hav- 
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ing effeQtually ſecured the re- 
doubts and works there, they 
puſhed on incontinently to another 
ttrong poſt called Brickmyre's, . 
confiderably nearer the town, 
which they likewiſe carried, with 
its artillery, and were ſome time 
in poſſeſſion of; but the great 
force of the enemy being there at 
hand, they poured in ſuch a num- 
ber of freſh troops upon them, 
that they were obliged to abandon 
Brickmyre's. In the mean time, 
the reſerve having rallied, repulſ- 
ed and purſued the enemy; who 
now perceiving the loſs of their 
poſts, were obliged to take a cir- 
cuitous courſe to gain the fortreſs ; 
upon which a ſpirited attempt was 
made by General Bruce to cut off 
their retreat; but ſome of the 
works enfiladed a hollow way thro? 
which the troops were paſling, and 
poured ſuch inceſſant ſhowers of 
grape ſhot upon them, that the 
deſign, afier ſome loſs, was of 
neceſſity relinquiſhed. | 
As the works on the Bandipol 
lum Hills, and thoſe now taken, 
commanded or eniladet the whole 
extent of the Neck, and laid the 
way open for carrying on the ap- 
proaches with effect directly to the 
fortreſs, the general thought it 
fitting to ſpare the effuſion of 
blood, and to give ſome reſpite to 
the troops after ſo ſevere a ſervice. 
But ſuch was their ardour, that 
notwithſtanding the heavy loſs they 
had already ſullained, they want- - 
ed to puſh on directly in the pre- 
ſent heat, to the attack of the re- 
maining works towards. the town, 
though they were ſenfible of the 
heavy fre Loth of ſmall arms and 
artillery, to which, without co- 
ver, they would be expoſed in the 
approach. The general, however, 
. | retrained 
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reſtrained their eagerneſs, and re- 


lying upon his knowledge of the 
remper of the enemy, 7 1 
ei- 


_ Tightly, that when they had 


ſure to cool, and time for reflec- 


tion, they would not retain the 


remaining outworks, at the ha- 
zard of another encounter. His 


opinion was ſoon verihed, for on 


the very next morning, they a- 
bandoned all their poſts without 
the fortreſs, 

This brilliant and important 
ſucceſs cannot be ſuppoſed, from 
the nature of the action, to have 
been cheaply purchaſed ; the loſs 
of men, in killed, wounded and 
miſſing, including the native 
troops, amounting to 962. The 
royal forces ſuffered extremely, 
ten of their officers being killed, 
thirty wounded, and between four 
and five hundred of the private 
men included in the different liſts. 
This was ſaid to be the greateſt 
loſs of Europeans, particularly of 
officers, in proportion to the whole 
number, that had been yet known 
in any action in India. Undoubt- 
edly, there never had been one 
better fought on both fides than 
the preſent. The Hanoverians, 
the grenadiers, and the remains 
of the 73d, gained diſtinguiſhed 
honour on this day; but it was 
a glory by no means ſlightly ac- 
quired, for their reſpective loſs 
was ſevere indeed. Of the firſt, 
four officers fell upon the ſpot, 
and twelve were wounded ; and of 
their private men, 62 were killed, 


and 144 wounded ; being more 


than a third of their whole num- 
ber in the field, Their brave 
Major Varrenius fell, as he was 
gaHantly leading up his men to 
the attack of the entrenchments, 
under that terrible fire which we 


— k \. 


have before mentioned. Capt 
Lindſay, who commanded the gre 


nadiers of the 73d, was mortal 
wounded ; and refuſing to adm 
the gallant mark of affection «Mir 
gerly giv. wry by his men, . 
aying behind to protect, or u 
periſh along with him, he wy! 
taken priſoner. The grenadieni* 
under Colonel Cathcart, as well: 
as their commander, excited ne 
neral admiration ; but their loſs h- 
killed and wounded, including 1; Tu 
officers, was little ſhort of han 
their number. tl 
Nor was the loſs of the French, pf 
making allowance for their cover, i 
and the ſtrength of their works A" 
at all diſproportioned to that . 
the Engliſh; 42 of their officer, be 
and above 609 of their beſt tro 
being that day killed or wounded, be 
On the day after this action, H 
French fleet arrived from Trine be 
male at the Daniſh ſettlement M l. 
Tranquebar; from whence a cor. 
reſpondence taking place betwen E. 
M. de Suffrein and the Marque 
de Buſſy, the latter found him 
yet fo ſtrong, that he detache n 
1200 of his troops to reinforce H 
ſhips, in the expected encounter 
with Sir Edward Hughes. We tl 
have before obſerved the great n 
duction of ſtrength that took plac 
in the Britiſh fleet, through t thi 
extraordinary ſickneſs of the ſez Ed 
men. They were, notwichſtaaai⸗ 
ing, at this time cruizing beſe ch. 
Cuddalore, to cut off all ſupplit * 


from the Marquis de Buſſy; 4 
object, however, td which the 
tuation of the place, with the! 
ture of the coaſt and winds, al 
ſome other circumſtances, were | 
no means favourable, Upen 
appearance of the enemy, two 


three. days were ſpent in mane! 
e 


g on both ſides, the Britiſh ad- 
iral uſing his utmoſt efforts to 
zin the wind, while the enemy 
re more ſucceſsful in their ex- 
tions to preſerve that advan- 
e. 
he enemy at length, on the 
fourth day, ſhewing a diſpoſition 
d engage, the wind ſtill entirely 
ia their favour, the admiral im- 


= mediately formed the line of battle 

655 head, and brought to to receive 

* Tone 20th them. It was a little 
u 


paſt four o' clock, in 
the afternoon, when the van ſhip 
ff the enemy's line, having fired 
; ſingle gun to try her diſtance, 


wh. and although ſcarcely within point 
t lank-ſnot reach, the. whole fleet 
cen began inſtantly to fire; which they 
5 ontinued for about 20 minutes, 
e, oefore a fingle ſhot was returned 


by the Britiſh line. The diſtance 
being then conſiderably lefſened, 
though ſtill far too great for the 
kind of engagement wiſhed by the 


cot. f 

* Engliſh, a heavy cannonade took 
rqui place, which was continued on 
miele both ſides, without intermiſſion, 


until ſeven o' clock. At that hour 
the enemy hauled off, having pre- 
ſerved a guarded diſtance through 


* the whole courſe of the engage- 
at ment. f 

plac The enemy were out of fight in 
þ e morning. On the 22d Sir 


Edward Hughes diſcovered them 
at anchor in the Road of Pond1- 
cherry; where he braved them 
during the day, and anchored in 
the evening within their fight, 
But the want of water was now ſo 
extreme, and the number of the 
ick, now increaſed by the wound- 
ed, ſo great, that the admiral was 
under an abſolute neceſſity of pro- 
ceeding to Madras, in order to 
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land the one, and to procure a 
ſupply of the other. 

The loſs of men on the Engliſh 
ſide in this action, amounted: to 
99 killed, and to 431 wounded 
a few brave officers were included 
in both liſts; but the captains 
were for this time Scorfree, It 
ſeems not a little ſurprizing, as 
we cannot ſuppoſe that M. de 
Suffrein could be ignorant of the 
ſickly weakened condition of the 
Engliſh fleet, that he did not ven- 
ture to come to cloſe action, and 
endeavour to render the engage- 
ment decifve. It is, however, to 
be obſerved, that the Engliſh had, 
for the firſt time, a ſuperiority of 
ſhips and guns in this action; 
their line of battle conſiſting of 
ſeventeen ſhips, and that of the 
French only hfrcen, But this ap- 
parent ſuperiority, it might be 
thought, wouid have been much 
more than counterballanced by the 
weakneſs of the crews, when the 
ſhips came to be fingly hard preſ- 
ſel in a cloſe fight, It may at the 
ſame time be obſerved, with re-- 
ſpect to the other ſide, that it in- 
dicated no ſmall confidence in their 
own inherent virtue, that, as upon 
all former occaſions, ſo, even in 
their preſent reduced ſtate, they 
uſed every endeavour to bring their 
enemy to the cloſeſt poſſible ac- 
tion, X 

This was the fifth and laſt bat. 
tle between Sir Edward Hughes 
and M. de Suffrein ; and this con- 
cluded the ſevere courſe of naval 
warfare between the. two nations 
in India. A war in which infinite 
valour was diſplayed on both fides; 
but in the courſe of which, ſeve- 
ral appearances of national ran- 
cour and animoſity which occurred 
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on that of the French admiral, 
will by no means ſerve to exalt 
his character as a philoſopher or 
a man, however high his reputa- 
tion may be deſervedly held, as a 
bold and brave naval comman- 
der. 
| Upon the departure of the Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron to Madras, M. de 
Suffrein immediately proceeded to 
Cuddalore, where he not only 
returned the 1,200 land forces 
which had been lent by the Mar- 
quis de Buſly, but he landed 
2,400 of his own men from the 
fleet, as a moſt powerful aid to 
the defence. 

During theſe tranſactions, Gen. 
Stuart was carrying on his ap- 
roaches to attack the body of the 
. at the ſame time, that 
the number of poſts he had to 
maintain, and the very conſider- 
able loſſes he had ſuſtained through 
action and fickneſs, could not but 
greatly reduce his effective force 
againſt the town. But the de- 
parture of Sir Edward Hughes, 
and the arrival of the enemy's 
fleet at Cuddalore, multiplied all 
his difficulties in an extraordinary 
degree; the poſts, and ſervices of 
every kind, becomiog more nu- 
merous, and the force of the ene- 
my being greatly increaſed, at the 
very time that the army was re- 
duced to its weakeſt ſtate, The 
22 accordingly, could not 
but impatiently expect, the arri- 
val of reinforcements which he 
had ordered from Madras, as well 
as of Colonel Fullarton and his 
detachment from the Coimbatour 
country 

The enemy, who could not be 
ignorant of theie circumſtances, 
and were coafi.ent in their in- 


creaſe of ſtrength, conſidered thizy 
a moſt favourable opportunity fx 
deciding the fortune of the ſiege, 
or if a vigorous attack did ng 
even produce all the effect thy 
might be hoped, the deſtructig 
of the beſiegers works towards the 
town, they held as the ſmalle 
benefit that was to be expected, 
The conduct of the enterprize wy 
committed to the Chevalier & 
Damas, a Knight of Malta, and 
colonel] of the regiment of Aqui. 
taine, who led ſome of the bef 
troops of France in this fally ; his 
detachment being compoſed, be. 
ſides his own regiment, and othe 
old entire bodies, of picked men, 
as volunteers, from all the differ. 
ent corps in the place; and u 
theſe were added two battalions 
of ſepoys; ſo that his party wa 
ſcarcely leſs conſiderable with re- 
ſpe& to number and force, thay 
to the goodneſs of the troops, 
With this force, the French 
commander advanced in the dark, 
and with great ſilence, to the at- 
tack of the trenches, about 
three o'clock in the morn- 25 
ing. Though it will not be ſuppol- 
ed, conſidering the great ſtrength 
of the enemy, and the nearneſs of 
their fleet adminiſtring continud 
room for apprehenſion, that the 
Briuſh troops were not in a con- 
ſtant ſtate of preparation, and nn 
expectancy of ſuch an attempt; 
yet every attack of this nature, 
in the dark, and at a previouly 
unknown hour, mult, in the b6 
ginning, neceſſarily produce ſome 
ot the effects of a ſurprize. 8 
upon this occaſion, a E of the 
foremoſt French, wrapt ap in 6 
lence and darkneſs, got into the 


treaches, and in the blind * 
: 
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je which for 2 ſhort time there 
ook place, the falling of the offi- 
er who held them, threw the co- 
ours of the 24th regiment of Ben- 
gal ſepoys into their hands, which 
they immediately ſentoff in triumph 
o the town; but that brave batta- 
ion convinced them before they 
barted, that they were well en- 
itled to their colours, and that 
hey muſt have been dearly pur- 
haſed by thoſe who had attempt- 
d to gain them in open day-light. 

As ſoon as the troops had time 
o ſeize their arms, the aſſailants 
ere oppoſed with the greateſt re- 
alution and firmneſs, and as the 
ight opened, the troops in the 
renches, not contented to main- 
ain their defences, attacked the 
nemy in turn, and puſhed them 
o hard on every fide, that a com- 
plete rout took place. The Che- 
alier de Damas, with ſome other 
pfficers, and about 150 of his ſol- 
tiers, were taken priſoners ; and 
he whole loſs of the French in 
very way, was ſaid to amount to 
about 400 men, Nothing could 
xceed the admirable behaviour of 
he troops, both Europeans and ſe- 
doys, in this action. It was held 
ps equally ſingular and extraordi- 
hary, that the 24th battalion of 
Bengal ſepoys, with another be- 
longing to Madras, fought ſome 
f the oldeſt and beſt troops of 
France with the bayonet, and foil- 
d them at that favourite European 
eapon, which is ſuppoſed to be 


and excellency of ſoldiers. It will 


Vor. XXVI. 


the moſt trying teſt of the firmneſs - 
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probably then afford no ſmall ſa- 
tis faction to many who read this 
narrative, to be informed, that the 
genetal, in his addreſs of thanks 
to the army, gave an aſſurance to 
thoſe brave ſepoys, that he would 
recommend their diſtinguiſhed ſer- 
vices ſo effectually to the govern- 
ments of Bengal and Madras, that 
they, and their families, ſhould be 
ever ſupported and rewarded ac- 
cording to their merit. *, 
Colonel Gordon, Lieut. Col. 
Cathcart, and Major Cotgrove, 
were the three officers who com- 
manded on that morning in the 
trenches. They all gained the 
greateſt honour by the preſence of 
mind and firmneſs with which they 
withſtood the ſurprize, and the gal- 
lantry with which they avenged 
the inſult. The brave major, who 
led the Madras ſepoys, was killed 
at the cloſe of the action. Colonel 
Cathcart, who had been fo highly 
diſtinguiſhed in the action of the 
13th, ſeemed as if he had reſted 
his military reputation entirely 
upon his conduct in the preſent; 
The loſs was wonderfully ſmall ; 
and the little there was fell prin- 
cipally upon the ſepoys. 

In two or three days after this 
ſally, the Medea frigate arrived 
under a flag from Madras at Cud- 
dalore, bringing information from 
Lord Macartney and the admiral, 
of the concluſion of peace between 
the two nations; in conſequence of 
which, a mutual ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities, and reſtoration of priſoners, 
immediately took place, | 


CHAP. 
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S.. 
Netroſpecbive view of affairs in the Wiſt-Indies, North America, Afrity, 
' and Europe, previous to the concluſion of peace. Bahama iſlands takn 
Z the Governor General of Cuba. Dutch ſettlements in Africa reduc 
the Engliſh. French expedition to Hudſon's Bay, where they take and 
deſtroy two of the Company's ſettlements. Various ſucceſſes on the Muſquit 
fore: Fort Dalling retaken : Don T. Julia, with the Spaniſh forces u 
Black River, ſurrender priſoners of war to Colonel Deſpard. Calamitin 

of the fleet and convoy from Jamaica. Ramillies, Centaur, Ville de Paris, 
Lie Glorieux, and Le Hector, with many merchant ſhips loft. Sir Gy 
Carleton communicates to General Waſhington the reſolutions of parliamnt 
or an accommodation with the Americans, and the inſtructions and auth. 
rity he had received ka that purpoſe from government; requiring at the ſam 
time a paſſport for Mr. Morgan, who he intended to diſpatch upon the buſi 
neſs to Congreſs. Waſhington refers the propoſal to Congreſs, who forbid hit 
granting the paſſport. Reſolutions of ſeveral aſſemblies, againſt any ſeparatt 
negociation, peace, or truce with Great Britain. Subſequent declaration u 
the ſame purpoſe by Congreſs ; with ftridt injunctions, againſt the receiving 
of any propoſals, or the admiſſion of any emiſſaries from England. Meafurt 
purſued in Europe towards the attainment of a general peace. Empreſs if 
Ruſſia, and the Emperor of Germany, mediators. State and condition if 
the contending parties. My. Grenville ſent to Paris. Mr. Fitz- Herbert 
appointed plenipotentiary, to negociate and conclude a treaty of prace, with 
tbe miniſters of France, Spain, and Holland. Mr. Ofewwald appointed 
commiſſioner on the part of his Britannic majeſty, to negociate a treaty with 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens, tht 
American commiſſioners. Proviſional articles figned with America. Pri 
Jiminary articles of peace between England, France, and Spain, ſigned a 
Verſailles, by Alleyne Fitz-Herbert; Eq; the Count de Vergennes, and thi 
Count D' Aranda. Sketch of the provifienal and preliminary treatits. 
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AVING thus traced the war 
- through all its ſtages in the 
ar regions of the Eaſt, we are now 
to follow the courſe of thoſe tranſ- 
actions which preceded, or led to 
its concluſion in the other quarters 
of the world. Europe, though the 
{ſmaller diviſion, yet being, thro” 
the extraordinary energy of the 
men 1t produces, at this time, as 
In remote periods, the arbiter of 
war and peace to much the greater 
part of the globe, 


Great and happy as the effech 
of Lord Rodney's victory over the 
French fleet under the Count de 
Graſſe were, they could not 4 
once extend equally to all parts, 
nor every where reſtrain the en- 
terprize of our combined enemies 
Don Juan de Cagigal, govern! 
general of the iſland of Cuba and 
the Havannah, fell, with a part ol 
that great force which had bee! 
deſtined, in concert with France, 7 


the conquelt of Jamaica, upon ide 
| defence · 
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defenceleſs Bahama iſlands, Col. 
Maxwell, the governor of Provi- 
dence, had only about 170 invalids, 
to oppoſe to an armament, amount- 
ing by ſea and land to above 5,000 
men; and the native ſtrength of the 
:lands was moſtly diſperſed at ſea 
the bold and adventurous part of the 
inhabitants purſuing their favou- 


rite occupation of privateering. In 
ſuch circumſtances a capitulation 


was all that could be hoped for, 
and every pretence or appearance 
of reſiſtance, any farther than as 
it tended to that object, would ſeem 
futile and dangerous. 

The governor, however, endea- 
voured to defer the evil as long as 
poſſible, heſitating for two days 
before he agreed to a ſurrender ; 
perhaps reſting upon the ſolitary 
hope, that the enemy not being 
ſtrong at ſea, ſome unforeſeen 
chance or -accident might bring a 
few Britiſh ſhips or frigates of war 
to his reſcue. Though the Spa- 
niſh commander's ſummons pe- 
remptorily required the capitula- 
tions to be ſigned within fix hours, 
and that he was fully acquainted 
with the weakneſs of the garriſon 
and defence, yet he bore this de- 


lay with great moderation and 


temper ; and the ps wv ware, 

notwithſtanding, as fa- 
May 4 vourable, — to the 
782. garriſon and inhabitants, 
as they could have been aſked for 
or wiſhed, Indeed it would ſeem 
as if the humanized and poliſhed 
conduct of Don Galvez upon for- 
mer occaſions, (which we have 
heretofore had much ſatis faction in 
acknowledging and applauding) 
had been Saeed by Don juan 
de Cagigal as the model by which 
tO regulate his own through the 
whole of this tranſaQtion, were it 


— 


not that ſimilar minds will purſue 


ſi milar lines of action without the 
aid of example. ug 

The capture of theſe iſlands, 
whatever their value might be, was 
not to be eſtimated as a real loſs, 
as, from their nature and ſituation, 
they could not be Jong retained 
from their former poſſeſſors. C 

The Dutch, who were deſtined 
to pay heavy and ruinous fines in 
every quarter of the world, for the 
ill-judged, and unnatural part 
which they took in this war, were 
about the ſame time ſtripped of 
moſt of their ſettlements on the 
coalt of Africa, by Capt. Shirley, 
in the Leander of 50 guns; who, 
without any land forces, and the 
aſſiſtance only of the Alligator 
ſloop of war, took Acra, with four 
other of their forts, mounting 124 
pieces of cannon. And to com- 
pleat their ruin on that coaſt, Lieut, 
Cartwright of the Argo frigate, 
having landed with a detachment 


— 


of ſeamen, to ſupport ſome land 


forces which were under the di- 
rection of the African company, 
he moſt gallantly attacked, and 
had a principal ſhare in taking, 
the ſtrong and well - garriſoned 
Dutch fort of Commenda; which, 
beſides two mortars and as many 
howitzers, had 32 pieces of cannon 
mounted for its defence. | 

On the other ſide, as if it had been 
to vent ſome part of the ill- humour 


excited by the late defeat in the 


Weſt-Indies, M. de Vaudreuil, ſome 
time before his departure with the 
remainder of the beaten fleet from 
Cape Frangois'to North America, 
concerted an expedition, purely 


- predatory, againſt the remote poſ- 


ſeflions and property of the Hud- 
ſon's Bay company, ſhut up as they 
were among the frozen regions of 
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the North, and approachable only 


through obſcure ſtraits and gulÞhs, 


which were little known, excepting 


to thoſe peculiarly concerned in 


that trade, and only for a ſmall part 


of the year navigable even by them. 


M. de la Perouſe, in the Sceptre 


of 74 guns, with two 36 gun fri- 


gates, was appointed to conduct 


this expedition; having on board 


about 3co ſoldiers and artillery 
men, with ſome mortars and can- 
non for the ſuppoſed fieges they 
were to undertake, This ſmall 
ſquadron ſailed from Cape Fran- 
coils, on the 31ſt of May, 1782, and 
did not arrive at the iſlands of Re- 
ſolution, which mark the entrance 


of Hudſon's Straits, until the 17th 


of July. From thence they, began 


to experience the difficulties and 


dangers of the voyage. Every thing 


was new to them; and they had 


no chart for their guidance, thro? 
the unknown perils they were to 
encounter, Notwithſtanding the 
power of the ſun at that ſeaſon, 
they had ſcarcely proceeded 20 
leagues up the ſtraits, when the 
ſhips were ſo faſt locked up in the 
ice, that the ſeamen went on foot 
from one to the other. They were 
detained in this ſtate for ſeveral 
days, and ſeverely felt, as they af- 


terwards continued to do, the want 


of ice anchors. The ſhips ſuffered 
much damage, particularly the fri- 
gates, which were more than once 
in an alarming ſtate of danger; 


and even the Sceptre was near loſ- 


ing her rudder, 

Throu 88 impediments, the 
month o July was elapſed before 
they got clear of the ſtraits; and 


that ſeaſon was fait approaching, 
which was not only likely to for- 
bid the proſecution of their deſign, 
but might poſlibly ſhut them up 


for the winter in thoſe inhoſpitahl 


knowledge of their ſituation, but 


appearance of a ſmall opening in 


* = 
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regions. Having at length wes. 
thered Cape Walſingham, the wel. 
tern point of the ſtraits, they ng 
only had then ſome more perfe 


being got into the open bay, they 
hoped their difficulties were at an 
end. 'Theſe hopes were ſoon over. 
thrown ; for on the 3d of Augul, 
being ſuddenly enveloped by a fog, 
they found themſelves immediate. 
ly ſurrounded by ſuch large iſlands 
of ice, that they were under a ne- 
ceſſity of bringing to; and upon 
the diſperſion of the fog, they per. 
ceived that the three ſhips were 
fait wedged in a vaſt field of ice, 
which extended farther than the 
eye could reach. Things then ap. 
peared ſo hopeleſs, that M. de Pe. 
rouſe had formed a determination, 
as ſoon as they got clear of the pre. 
ſent difficulty, to ſend the Sceptre, 
with one of the frigates, back to the 
Weſt-Indies, and of wintering him- 
ſelf, with the other frigate, and a 
part of the troops, in the bay; in 
order to be at hand to deſtroy the 
Engliſh ſettlements, as ſoon as the 
opening of the ſeaſon in the enſu- 
ing year would admit of their ope- 
rations. It happened fortunately 
for M. de la Perouſe and his peo- 
ple, that ſo ſevere a trial of their 
conitancy was prevented, by the 


the ice two days after, through 
which, with a preſs of ſail, and no 
ſmall danger tothe ſhips, they forced 
their way; and on the 8th of Auguſt 
were happy in diſcovering the Eng- 
liſh colours flying on the Fort Prince 
of Wales, upon the Churchill Ri- 
ver, which was their firſt and prin- 
cipal object; hoping now to ob- 
tain ſome ceſſation of their toils 
and dangers. 

| | The 


table he Company poſſeſs ſix of thoſe 
Webs buildings, which are called forts, 


n Hudſon's Bay; being in reality 
\Qories, erected at the mouths of 


re he principal rivers ; the buildings 
bu einge necefſarily ſtrong, as well to 
they WWW vard again ft the climate as againſt 
it an ther dangers, and furniſhed with 
ver. artillery to command reſpect with 


the various nations of ſavages, who 


fog, ome from the remoteſt parts to 
ate. iſpoſe of their furs and peltry ; 
nds but they had not a ſingle ſoldier 


in all theſe forts; and the whole 
number of ſtorekeepers, clerks, and 
ſervants of every denomination, 
which they maintain at ſo many 
ations, does not exceed 120, at 


the the utmoſt, ; Is 

ap- The French, incapable of ima- 
Pe. gining the defenceleſs ſtate of theſe 
on, forts, took a wonderful deal of 


unneceſſary trouble, in landing 
their troops and artillery at guard- 
ed diſtances, and proceeding with 
the utmoſt caution in their ap- 
proaches, under a full perſuaſion 
of meeting with that formidable 
reſiſtance, which was ſo well to be 
expected in an attack upon Eng- 
liſh fortreſſes and garriſons. When 
they had proceeded in this manner 
within cannon ſhot of Fort Prince 
of Wales, aſtoniſhed at the filence 
aad ſolitude which prevailed, not 
a ſingle man appearing in any di- 
rection, they made a halt, and 


oh ſent an officer to ſummon the for- 
10 treſs to ſurrender; in anſwer to 
ed which the gates were immediately 
iſt 


thrown open, and, M. de la Pe- 
rouſe gravely informs us, that the 
governor and garriſon ſurrendered 
at diſcretion, The fort, he ob- 
ſerves, was built of free-ſtone, the 
artillery in excellent condition, and 
tie magazines were covered with 
lead. They found here à great 


quantity of different kinds of mer- 
chandize; but the ſeaſon admit- 
ting of no delay, they were under 
a neceſſity of burning and deftroy- 
ing every thing, excepting ſome 


of the moſt valuable furs, which, 


with the garriſon, they carried on 
board, 

Having ſpent about two days at 
this place, they failed on the 11th 
for York Fort, which lies farther 
down the bay, and on the ſame 
weſtern ſhore with the former, be- 
ing ſituated at the point of a long 
iſland, which dividing a. vaſt river 
into two great branches, that in the 
front of the fort is called Hayes's, 
and that on the back of the iſland 
Nelſon River. In this part of the 
enterprize they encountered natu- 
ral difficulties, which ſeemed pret- 
ty well to ſupply the place of hu- 
man reſiſtance, The coaſt was 
full of rocky ſhoals ; the depth of 
water not above fix or ſeven fa- 


thoms, at beſt; and the bottom 
every where foul and bad. In this 


dangerous navigation they were, 


as before, without any chart for 


their guidance, and the priſoners 
obſtinately refuſed to give them 
the {ſmalleſt information or direc-' 
tion whatever. Through theſe cir- 
cumſtances, beſides great and con- 
tinual danger to the ſhips, they 
ſpent nine days in a navigation of 
not many leagues ; nor could they 
probably have at all ſucceeded, if 
it had not been for the uſeful aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome large, decked boats, 
which they had found at Fort Prince 
of Wales, and which, leading the 
way, under the direction of ſome 
of their moſt able officers and ſea- 
men, with great caution and diffi- 
culty traced out a paſſage through 


the numberleſs rocks and ſhoals 


with which they were environed. 
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Nor were the difficulties leſs 
when they arrived within fight of 
their object; for the r:vers were 
full of ſand-banks; the currents 
very violent; and the tides ex- 
ceedingly rapid. As the enemy 
expected a great reſiſtance here, 
and the more ſo, as they had re- 
ceived intelligence that a ſhip of 
26 guns belonging to the Company 
was at anchor in Hayes River, 
they anchored out of fight of land, 
while the boats ſpent two days in 
examining and ſurveying the ſhores 
and rivers. The reſult was, that 
the attack on the river Hayes? fide 


being judged too dangerous, the 


deſcent ſhould be made on the back 
of the iſland from the river Nelſon. 
'The fleet of boats, with the land 
forces, conducted by M. de la Pe- 
rouſe himſelf, gained the mouth of 
that river on the 21ſt of Auguſt in 
the evening ; when they found the 
debarkation fo difficult that it could 
not be attempted during the night. 
The boats anchored in two fa- 
thoms and a half water; but to 
their aſtoniſhment found themſelves 
left dry by the tide in the morn- 
ing; and the troops, leaving their 
mortars and cannon behind, were 
obliged to wade, with their muſ- 
kets on their ſhoulders, through a 
ſoft mud, for a quarter of a league, 
to reach the ſhore. 

Nor were the impediments to 
their progreſs yet ſubdued ; for 
though the diſtance to the other 
ſide did not exceed four leagues, 
that day was fruitleſsly ſpent in 
endeavouring to find ſome road 
that might lead them through the 
very difficult woods and moraſſes 
which croſſed their way; and they 
were at length obliged to truſt to 
the guidance of the compaſs only 
tor chat purpoſe, In the mean 


length ended, and all thoſe mighty 


.perienced at Fort Prince of Wales, 


2 - 


tbe of 
: 


time the weather ſo tempel. 
tuous, that M. de la Perouſe being 
greatly alarmed for his ſhips, run 
no ſmall riſque in his return tg 
them; while the troops were leſt 
to their own fortune, and the {@. 
gacity of their proper commander, 
After crofling a deep moraſs of 
two leagues, their labours were at 


dangers which they apprehended, 
at once vaniſhed upon their arri. 
val at York Fort, which opened 
its gates at the firſt ſummons, with 
no leſs facility than they. had ex. 


The elements were now become 
ſo terrible, and both. ſhips and 
boats expoſed to ſuch continual 
damage and danger, that the ut. 
moſt expedition was uſed in blow. 
ing up York Fort, and in burning 
and deſtroying every thing on ſhore 
as before, But as we have ever a 
particular pleaſure in relating all 
acts of humanity in war, whether 
on the fide of friend or of enemy, 
we ſhall do M. de la Perouſe the 
juſtice to acknowledge, that he pre. 
ſerved one of the magazines, in 
which he depoſited proviſions, gun- 
powder, ſhot, ſmall arms, 2 an 
aſſortment of European goods pro- 
per for exchanges with the ſavages, 
all which he left behind, for the 
uſe and ſubſiſtence, through the 
coming long winter, of thoſe Eng- 
liſh who had retired to the woods; 
and who could not, during that 
time, have received any relief from 
home. | 

Theſe ſervices being haſtily per- 
formed by the laſt of Auguſt, the 
French commanders, who were ex- 
ceedingly apprehenſive of the dan- 
— of their ſituation, immediate - 
y ſet out on their return to Eu- 
rope ; bringing with them the no- 

ST minal 


npeſ. 
eing the forts they had taken; whoſe 
Tun names and number M. de la Pe- 
N tg rouſe, however, abſtains from ſpe- 
leſt cifying- It was almoſt fingular, 
> ia. chat two of the Company's ſhips, 
ders, and a ſloop, which were then in 
$ of the bay, had the fortune of eſcap- 
e at ing the enemy, and of returning 
phty ſafe to Europe; this was more 
ded eſpecially fortunate with reſpect to 
the ſhip King George, which be- 


ing hemmed in at Hayes's River, 
by the enemy's ſhips on the one 
fide, and by their land forces on 
the other, yet by cutting her ca- 
ble, and putting out to ſea at night, 
paſſed the former without diſco- 
very, and got clear off, The 
French eſtimate the damage done 
to the Hudſon's Bay company 1n 


ing this expedition at about half a mil- 
ore lion ſterling. 

r 2 Some ſucceſſes within the tro- 
all pies, on the Muſquito ſhore, were 


all that England had to counter- 
balance this loſs in the northern 
extremity of America, We have 
heretofore ſeen, that the Spaniards 
had, ever ſince the commencement 
of the war, made repeated at- 


tempts, with various ſucceſs, upon 
0- the Engliſh logwood cutters and 
%, ſettlers in the Bay of Honduras, and 
ge along the Muſquito ſhore, as well 


as upon their old and faithful al- 
lies, the warlike Indians of the 
latter country; whaſe hereditary 
an tipathy to the former, and friend- 
ſhip and affection for the latter, 
{till continue, through a long ſe- 
ries of years, in full force. But 
ſince the recovery of Omoa from 
the Engliſh, and ſince the fatal 
event of the unfortunate expedi- 
tion from Jamaica to the River St, 
Juan on the Spaniſh main, in 


which fome thouſands of the royal, 
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minal governors and garriſons of as well as the native forces of that 


iſland, became victims to the poi- 
ſonous air and water of a moſt de- 
ſtructive and mortal climate, the 
Spaniards, taking advantage of 
the enſuing weakneſs, and of the 
rilous ſtate of things which ſo 
ong prevailed by ſea and land in 
the Weſt-Indies, prefled much, and 
with great ſucceſs, as well upon 
the Britiſh ſettlers, as upon the In- 
dians themſelves, in the bay, and 
on the Muſquito ſhore. They had 
articularly, beſides the Iſland of 
attan, gained poſſeſſion of the 
old ſettlements upon Black River, 
(which had been ſo long, in ſea- 
ſons of trouble and danger, a ſe- 
cure refuge to the Bay- men from all 
22 where they fixed them» 
elves in conſiderable ſtrength; and 
they had beſides gained Fort Dal. 
ling on Cape River, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of other poſts and faſt- 
neſſes in different parts of the 
country. X 
The Bay-men have at all times 
been a moſt hardy and intrepid 
race; they are eaſily diſturbed and 
driven from their ſettlements, but 
their entire expulſion, or abſolute 
reduction, have ever been found 
impracticable. The excellent treat- 
ment which their negroes expe» 
rience from them, and the terms 
of kindneſs, and almoſt of equali- 
ty, upon which they live together, 
has intereſted them ſo highly in 
the fortunes of their maſters, that 
ſeeming to feel themſelves, in ſome 
degree, in the character of citi- 
zens, they likewiſe conſider theme» 
ſelves as acting in a common cauſe, 
and are accordingly upon all occa- 
ſions ready, and with no leſs cou- 
rage than themſelves, to encoun» 
ter the greateſt dangers in their 
behalf, Nor is it more extraordi- 
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living nearly without laws and 
without government through ſome 
generations, yet that they obſerv- 
ed ſo exact a probity, and pre- 
ſerved ſo inviolable a faith in their 
tranſactions with the Indians dur- 
ing that period, as never once, 
upon any occaſion, to have hazard- 
ed their friendſhip. 

Preparatory to the execution of 
a ſcheme that had been formed for 
the entire expulſion of the Spa- 
niards, a Captain Campbell, one 
of the ſettlers, had, at the head 
of 150 bold and able negroes, ex- 
ceedingly harraſſed and moleſted 
the enemy in their poſts, through 
the courſe of the ſummer 1782. 
Continued ſucceſs, in a number of 
- Tkirmiſhes, ſtill encouraging the 
leader and his black party to 
bolder attempts, he, with great 
dexterity and addreſs, evading the 
, enemy's ſurrounding poſts, reach- 
ed Fort Dalling in the night, 
which they gallantly carried, by a 
moſt furious and well - conducted 
aſſault, with the loſs, on their ſide, 
of two men only. Such was the 
roughneſs and fury of this attack, 
that 65 Spaniards were laid dead 
upon the ſpot; a few wounded 
were taken priſoners ; and the re- 
mainder of the garriſon, amount- 
ing to about forty, had the good 
fortune to make their eſcape in the 
dark. Eight pieces of cannon, 
one cohorn; with the colours, ſome 
ſmall arms, and a confiderable 
quantity of ammunition, fell into 
the hands of the aſſailants ; who, 
notwithſtanding the danger of their 
ſituation, environed, as they were, 
on all ſides by the enemy, waited 
' to deſtroy the works, and retired 
with ſafety to their own quarters. 
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nary than praiſeworthy in the hi- Theſe briſk actions ſo much 


tory of this fingular people, that 


» . 


weakened the enemy's force in the 
country, as greatly to facilitats 
the ſucceſs of the main enterprizg 
againſt the Spaniards on Black Ri. 
ver. A little army was formed x 
Cape Gracias a Dios, compoſed of 
8 American rangers, under z 
Major Campbell, of 500 ſhore. 
men, whites and negroes, and 600 
Muſquito Indians, led by their re. 
ſpective chiefs. It happening, that 
Lieutenant Colonel Deſpard ar. 
rived at this juncture, upon ſome 
private buſineſs from Jamaica, the 
different parties, of all colours and 
degrees, unanimouſly elected him 
to be their leader, and he imme. 
diately marched at their head t9 
attack the enemy at Black River, 
The Spaniſh forces in the works 
and poſts at that place, conſiſting 
of 27 officers, and 715 rank and 
file, were principally compoſed of 
the regiment of Guatimala, and 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Don Thomas Julia, We have no 
knowledge of the ſtrength or na- 
ture of their. works; but their late 
experience was by no means en- 
couraging to a bold defence; and 
ſtill much leſs the apprehenſions of 
falling into the hands of a rough 
enemy, exaſperated by recent loſs 
and injury, or of Indians, who 
ever regarded them with the moſt 
implacable animoſity. The go- 
vernor accordingly ſoon agreed to 
a capitulation, by which the gar- 
riſon” and he ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners of war, under the 
condition of being tranſmitted to 
Omoa, upon parole, until their 
exchange was effected, and even 
then, not to ſerve againſt any part 
of the Muſquito ſhore during the 
war; the forts, and every thing in 
them, were delivered up to the 
Conquerors, 


conquerors. In theſe were found, 
beſides the property of the inhabi- 
rants, now recovered, and the co- 
lours, 25 pieces of artillery, 1000 
frelocks, and a competent quan- 
tity of ammunition. 

In no equal period of our naval 
hiſtory had our fleets ſuſtained 

reater loſſes, or ſuffered - more 
orievous calamities, whether thro? 
mere miſchance and diſaſter, or the 
irreſiſtible violence and fury of the 
elements, than during the courſe 


ne of the preſent war. But its cloſe 
he was peculiarly marked with misfor- 
nd tune; and it is not a little to be 
im lamented, that the gallant victors 


of the 12th of April, whoſe ſer- 
vices to their country ſeemed to 
afford a fair claim to the greateſt 
favours of fortune, ſhould have 
been doomed, in the hoped-for re- 
turn to their native ſhore, to have 
nearly experienced all the ven- 
geance that Nature in her angrieſt 
mood could inflict, | 

It needs ſcarcely to be obſerved, 
that the Weſt-Indian ſeas and cli- 
mate are exceedingly deſtructive 
to ſhipping, and inimical to the 
health of ſeamen. 'The urgent ne- 
ceſſities of the war having obliged 
the contending fleets to continue 
longer on that ſtation than was 
conſiſtent with a due regard to theſe 
circumſtances, at the ſame time 
that the ſhips were worn down by 
continual hard ſervice, and bat- 
tered and torn by their mutual 
hoſtility, it could not be ſuppoſed 
that the haſty repairs which they 
received under the immediate preſ- 
ſure of the occaſion, added to a 
great paucity of-means, as well as 
lack of time, could be in any de- 
gree equal to the remedy of the da- 
mage which they ſuſtained. They 
could only be patched up for pre- 
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ſent ſervice; but their priſtine 
ſoundneſs and firmneſs could in no 
degree be reſtored. Though theſe 
circnmſtances were common to 
both parties, and that the ſhips, in 
_ were in bad condition, it 
eems that the French prizes taken 
on the 12th of April were in a 
much worſe ſtate than thoſe which 


had been originally Engliſh; and - 


they were accordingly deſtined to 
bear more than a common ſhare in 
the enſuing calamity. It muſt, 


however, be acknowledged, that 


no defect in the condition of the 


ſhips would be neceſſary to account 


for their ſuſtaining much lots, un- 
der the almoſt unparalleled dread- 
fulneſs of the weather which they 
were doomed to encounter. 

The unfortunate fleet and con- 
voy, which took its departure for 
Europe from Blue-Fields in Ja- 
maica, on the 26th of July, 1782, 
conſiſted at firſt of nine ſhips of 
the line, the Pallas frigate of 36 
guns, and about a hundred ſail of 
merchantmen, being all under the 
conduct of Admiral Graves, in the 


Ramillies, of 74 guns. The ſhips 


of the line were, however, reduc- 
ed in number before they got clear 
of the iſland to ſeven; the Ardent 
of 64 guns, having (fortunately for 
thoſe on board) ſprung a leak at 
Blue-Fields, was proteſted againſt 
by her officers, and left behind; 
and the Jaſon, of the fame force, 
being detained through ſome other 
cauſe, proceeded, on her voyage 
alone. | 

As a part of the convoy were 
bound to New York, the admiral 
was obliged, in order to fee them 
-out of danger, to ſhape his courſe 
to a more northern direction than 
he otherwiſe would have done. 


Even before the bad weather com- 


menced, 
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menced, Le Hector, a French prize 
of 74 guns, commanded by Capt. 
Bourchier, not being above half 
manned, and her maſts, ſails, and 
rigging, in very bad condition, hung 
fo far a-ſtern, that ſhe loſt, on the 
night of the 22d of Auguſt, com- 
pany with the fleet, and was never 
after able to recover it. 

On the 8th of September a heavy 
gale came on, in which Le Caton, 
another prize of 64 guns, ſprung 
a leak, and was obliged to throw 
aut a fignal of diſtreſs ; in conſe- 
quence of which, the admiral or- 
dered both her and the Pallas fri- 
gate, which was likewiſe leaky, 
on the following day to proceed in 
company to Hallifax. 

This was only a light prelude to 
what was coming on, For on the 
16th of September in the after- 
noon, the fleet and convoy (which 
were ſtill little ſhort of go fail) 
being off the Banks of Newfound- 
land, in lat. 42* 15, long. 482 
55, with the wind at eaſt- ſouth- 
eaſt, a violent gale came on, which 
continued to increaſe through the 
evening and night, until it had 
exceeded the ſtate of the greateſt 
ſtorms before known in that quar- 
ter. The various ſufferings and 
diſtreſſes of the ſhips through the 
night, were ſufficiently grievous 
and calamitous; but about three 
o'clock in the morning the wind, 
without the ſmalleſt warning, in- 
ſtantaneouſly ſnifted, and was as 
ſuddenly ſucceeded by the moſt vio- 
lent ſquall from the N. N. W. 
that the oldeſt ſeaman in the fleet 
had ever experienced; exceeding 
in degree whatever they had known 
in the tropical regions, to which 
ſuch ſudden ſhifts of the wind, and 
hurricanes, are deemed peculiar; 
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but from which thoſe northern la. 
titudes were at all times hitheny 
ſuppoſed to be exempted. 

From the immediate effect which 
this fatal ſhift and hurricane pro. 
duced on the admiral's ſhip, the 
Ramillies, which, along with be. 
ing excellently manned and ofi. 
cered, was otherwiſe neither bad 
in kind or condition, ſome idea 
may be formed of the ruin which 
it ſpread through the fleet in ye. 
neral, For this purpoſe we ſhall 


— the following ſhort extrad 


rom the journal of Mr. Naſh, the 
firſt Lieutenant of the Ramillies, 
and the officer of the watch at the 
time that it happened. Having 
ſtated the unaccountable change of 
the wind to the oppoſite fide of the 
compaſs in an inſtant, he proceeds 
thus in profeſſional language 
„% The main-fſail a- back; all hand; 
* turned up; the main- clue gar. 
«« nets manned; the captain and 
«© officers called up; before we 
„could let go the tack or ſheet, 
«© the mainmaſt, mizen- maſt, fore. 
«« topmaſt, and fore-yard, carried 
% over the ſhip's fide, and the 
* tiller broke, from the ſtrong ſea 
© in the rudder's head; the wa- 
„ter in the well 4 feet 4 inches, 
«© and ſtill gaining on us, all the 
chain pumps being choaked; 
e the greate!t part of the crew 


« being turned to hatchways 


„ bailing; Lieutenants Turnbull, 
„ Larcolm, and Silly had charge, 
and aſſiſted at this fatiguing 
«« duty; Captain Moriarty and 
the other officers employed in 
© cutting away the wreck, ſecut- 
« ing the rudder, and ſhipping 3 
*© new tiller in the ward-room 
At day-light, no ſail to keep the 
«« ſhip to; 5 feet 8 —— 


— 


« and ſtill increaſing z the ſhip la- 
© bouring in exceeding diſtreſs, 
« and going at random.“ 

To increaſe the miſeries of the 


0s ight, the hurricane was accom- 
he panied with ſo furious a rain, that 
e. 't that inſtant when their utmoſt 


xertions were called for, to op- 
pole fate even for a moment, it 
was not poſſible for the ſeamen to 
ſice the weather. The imagina- 
tion could not conceive any thing 
more dreadfully grievous, or more 
diſtreſſing even to thoſe who were 
in the leaſt danger themſelves, than 
the ſcene which the morning light 
diſcloſed. Signals of diſtreſs in 


ng every quarter; the men of war 
of nearly ſtripped of every thing above 
he deck; deſtruction, in its moſt hi- 
ds deous forms, ſpread all around; 


the ſea covered with wrecks, and 
numbers of miſerable wretches, 
of both ſexes, ſtruggling for life, 


nd either laſhed or clinging to them ; 
we while their piteous efforts to at- 
et, tract attention, and to obtain a re- 
e. lief which was impoſſible to be 
ed giren, rent every heart with grief, 
he and ſpread univerſal horror and 
ea diſmay through all the ſpectators. 

7p At ten o'clock in the morning 
5, the Ramillies had fix feet water in 
he her hold, and to eaſe her, in the 
I; courſe of that day, ſeveral of her 
W guns and other heavy articles were 
ys thrown over board. 'The weather 
l, all continuing very bad, though 
e, not equal in * to the hurri- 
Ig cane, 1t was only through the great 


id and continual exertions of the offi- 
in cers and crew that ſhe was kept 
Is above water until the 21ſt. On 


2 that day at noon ſhe had ten feet 
Ne Water in her hold ; but ſome hours 
be before that extremity, the remain- 
r, ing merchant ſhips (amounting to 


d $2017 nineteen that were Kill able 
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to keep in company) being ſummon- 
ed by ſignal, the admiral began to 
ſhift the people on board them; 
which being finiſhed by four o' clock, 
when ſhe had 15 feet water in her 
hold, ſhe was 15 effectually ſet on 
fire, that Captain Moriarty and 
the laſt boats had quitted her only 
a few minutes when ſhe blew up. 
The fate of the Ramillies was, 
however, to be conſidered as hap- 
Py, when oppoſed to that of the 
other ſhips of war in company. 
The Centaur, Captain Inglefield, 
had already made much water in 
the night, and was under bare 


poles, and in every poſſible ſtate of 


defence againſt the worſt weather 
that could be ſuppoſed to happen, 
at the inſtant that the hurricane 
came on. Butall preparation and 
defence were fruitleſs againſt that 
irreſiſtible ſquall ; which laid the 
ſhip at once in ſuch a manner upon 
her beam ends, that the water 
burſt through from the hold be- 
tween decks, while ſhe lay mo- 
tionleſs, and ſeemed to be irreco- 
verably overſet. She was, how- 
ever, righted, but with the loſs 
of all her maſts and rudder, and 
with a ſhock of ſuch extreme vio- 
lence, as cauſed unſpeakable miſ- 
chief and confuſion. The guns 
broke looſe, the ſhot was thrown 
out of the lockers, and the water 
that came up from the hold ſwept 
every thing away between decks, 
as effectually as the waves and 
the wreck had from the upper. 
The officers, who had run up na- 
ked from their beds when the ſhip 
overſet, had not an article of 
clothes to put on in the morning, 
nor had their friends any left ta 
aſſiſt them with. | 

The unſhaken fortitude of the 
ſhip's company, and their * 
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ried exertions, under every degree 
of diſtreſs, and with ſcarcely the 
poſſibility of a hope remaining, 
while it heightens the merit of 
the ſufferers, only ſerves to render 
their fate the more grievous, By 
theſe means they kept the ſhip 
above water until the 23d; but the 
ſtruggle was then at an end. In 
the midſt of the wide Atlantic 
Ocean, without a poſſibility of any 
effectual ſuccour, (for the acci- 
dental falling in with a ſhip, or 
even a few, could only have af- 
forded a partial and very incom- 
petent relief) at ſeveral hundred 
miles diſtance from the neareſt land, 
they perceived, on that morning, 
that all their efforts were fruitleſs; 
that the ſhip was filling faſt with 
water, and going gradually down; 
that her ſwimming in any manner 
could not outlaſt the day; while 
the terrible aſpect of the ſea ſufli- 
ciently indicated, that neither boat 
nor raft could live many hours upon 
it. That laſt ſhadow of hope, faint 
as it was, in Which the heart had till 
then fondly ſought for refuge, be- 
ing thus at once diſſipated, the im- 
mediate effects, tho? various, were 
in every ivftance highly deplorable. 
Many brave ſeamen, who had hi-. 
therto perſevered in their ſufferings 
and labour without a murmur or 
a fear, ſeeing that all was over, and 
being ſuddenly {truck with a me- 
lancholy and tender recollection of 
their country, and of every thing 
that was moſt dear to them, burſt 
out openly into tears, and wept 
like children. Others, appearing. 
erfectly reſigned to their fate, as 
if diſdaining to contend with im- 
poſſibility, went to their hammocks, 
and called to their meſſmates to 
laſh them in; a greater number 
were laſhing themſelves to gratings 


* 


and ſmall rafts; but the Putting 
on of their beſt and cleaneſt cloath; 
ing was an idea generally preyz. 
lent. In the mean time, the wa. 
ter in the hold had blown up th, 
orlop decks ; the cables floated t 
the gun-deck z the people left of 
bailing ; and the ſhip was left to 
her fate. 

It would have ſeemed almoſ ti. 
diculous at that time to imagine, 
that any memorial of ſuch a ſitua. 
tion could poſſibly have come to 
the knowledge of the world. In. 
deed the eſcape of Captain Ingle. 
field, with ten of his people, may 
be conſidered among the moſt re. 
markable deliverances of which we 
have any record; and affords a 
moſt admirable encouragement to 
mankind, never to ſink in their 
ſpirits, or fail in their exertions, 
under any weight of danger, or 
hopeleſſneſs of condition. Though 
that gentleman's moſt intereſting 
narrative of their wonderful eſcape 
and unparalleled ſufferings, malt 
have been ſeen almoſt by every bo- 
dy, yet we cannot refrain from 
taking notice of a few of the molt 
leading or ſingular circumſtances. 

It appears upon the face of the 
whole, that although the booms 
were prepared, rafts made, and 
the boais put over the ſhip's fide, 
with a ſmall guard to each to pre- 
vent diſorder, yet, that almoſt all 
the officers, and a great majority of 
the crew, (including probably the 
moſt experiented ſeamen) felt ſuch 
a conviction of the impoſſibility of 
ſaving themſelves, in ſuch a ſea, 
and under ſuch circumſtances, that 
they deemed it more eligible to re- 
ſign themſelves quietly to their | 
fate, than, for the chance of pro- 
longing a wretched exiſtence for a 


few hours, to expoſe themſelves ia 
new 


ew miſcries, and to diſturb and 
mbitter their laſt moments by 
zin and fruitleſs exertions. That 
his was the general diſpoſition, 
Gems clearly eſtabliſhed from the 
following circumſtance, that when 5 
+ ſo late an hour as five o'clock in 
the evening, Capt. Inglefield (who 
had yet formed no determination 
with reſpect to himſelf) went upon 
deck, the five heutenants, with all 
the other officers of ſo large a ſhip, 
excepting only the maſter, were 
then below. The five-oared yaw], 
which was the beſt boat, had been 
already ſtaved; and upon the Cap- 
tain's coming up he perceived, that 
a few of the people had forced 
their way into the pinnace, that 
others were preparing to follow, 
and a greater number looking 
wiitfally over the ſhip's fide at 
what was going forward. This 
appearance revived the love of life 
in the Captain, who inſtantly beck- 
onins to the malter, they both 
got into the boat; but had the 
greateſt difficulty in getting her 
clear of the ſhip, for beſides the 
violence of the waves, the whole 
crowd that were then in fight were 
precipitately endeavouring to fol- 
low their example. Mr. Baylis, a 
young gentleman of only fifteen 
years of age, throwing himſelf 
beadlong into the ſea, had the for- 
tune to reach the boat, and was 
taken in, 

They were now twelve in number 
in the boat, and we are to look to 
their condition for facing the dread- 
lul encounter to which they were 
expoled; from whence a queſtion 
will naturally ariſe; which every 
perſon will ſolve for himſelf, whe- 
ther their ſituation was apparently 
preferable to that of their nume- 
tous friends who continued in the 
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ſhip ? They were, at the approach 
of a dreadful night, in a leaky 
boat, with one-of her gun-wales 

ſaved, nearly in the middle of 
the Weſtern Ocean, without com- 
paſs, without quadrant, without 
ſail, a heavy gale of wind blow- 
ing, and a great ſea driving. Their 
proviſion conſiſted of a bag of 
bread, a ſmall ham, a ſingle piece 
of pork, and a few French cor- 
dials z but of water, that moſt in- 
diſpenſable of all neceſſaries, they 
had only two quart bottles. The 
weather, along with its other ſe- 
verities, being extremely cold, it 
was no ſmall aggravation of their 
immediate diſtreſſes, that they were 
all very thinly cloathed, and not 
ſo much as a cloak or great coat 
amongſt them; and in this condi- 
tion, excepting thoſe who were 
bailing, they were condemned to 
fit through the night, in the bot- 
tom of the boat, with the water 
generally up to the middle, as 
they could ſcarcely clear her of the 
relies of one great ſea before the 
coming on of another; while they 
ſtill expected to be ſwallowed by 
every ſucceeding ware. 

It happened moſt fortunately, 
that a blanket had been thrown in, 
and was diſcovered before it grew 
dark, in the bottom of the boat; 
this they immediately bent to one 
of the ſtretchers, and uſed as a 
ſail, under which they ſcudded 
through the night. Providence 
ſeemed. diſpoſed to favour their 
ſtruggles; the weather became mo- 
derate on the following day; and 
what was of ftill greater 1mport- 
ance, the wind (any conſiderable 


ſhift in which would have been 


fatal) continued to hang in the 
north-weſt quarter; for their only 
hope was to reach the Portugueſe 

| Wellern 
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Weſtern Iſlands, which they efti- 
mated as lying about 260 leagues 
to the ſouth-eaſt of the ſhip at the 
time they quitted her. On the 
5th morning, they made the dole- 
ful diſcovery, that the ſalt water 
had ſpoiled almoſt the whole of 
their bread. From this time they 
were reduced to the neceſſity of 
the whole company living upon the 
-miſerable pittance of two biſcuits 
for the twenty-four hours ; one be- 
ing divided and diſtributed, with- 
out favour or reſpe& of perſons, in 
twelve equal portions, at each of 
their ſorrowful meals. 'The want 
of water was ſtill more diſtrefling ; 
the neck of a bottle, broken off 
with the cork in it, being the mea- 
ſure allotted to the ſupport of each 
individual during the twenty-four 
hours. 

A moſt fortunate accident, and 
which could only have originated 
from perturbation and diſorder of 
mind during the confuſion which 
3 in the ſhip, afforded the 
happy means, which could alone 
have preſerved them from periſh- 
ing for want of water. A pair of 
ſheets were found in the boat, 
-which ſomebody had thrown in 
without obſervation z and ſome 
rain coming on, they were enabled, 
by alternately ſpreading and wring- 
ing them, to catch and to ſave a 
few quarts of water. But this ſup- 
ply, happy as it was, could not 
prevent their being extremely en- 
feebled through the want of food; 
nor was the quantity of water 
taken ſufficient to prevent their 
being again reduced to the greateſt 
diſtreſs for that article. The Cap- 
tain, rightly judging how deſtruc- 
tive gloom and deſpair were to 
the animal faculties, ſucceſsfully 
endeavoured to divert the atren- 
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five hours of the evenings, q 


relating a ſtory, or ſinging a ſong, 


They were on that evening redus. 


tion of the people from their ſity 
ation and diſtreſſes, by induc 
them, during the heavy and pe, 


amuſe each other, by every on 


in turn; which was, undoubteth, 
an admirable expedient in {ug 
circumſtances. 

On the 15th day after their 
parture from the ſhip, they had; 
melancholy inſtance, that pou 
ſpirits were of much more avail 
withſtanding difficulty and diſtrek, 
than great bodily ſtrength; fc 
the quarter-maſter, who was ly 
much the ſtouteſt man in the boat 
was the only one who ſunk unde 
the extremes of cold and hunger, 


ed to the laſt day's bread, and 
one bottle of water; and though 
they were in continual expectatia 
of ſeeing land, yet deſpondeng 
became 15 prevalent, that all Capt 
Inglefield's endeavours could 10 
procure a ſtory or a ſong. 

On the 16th day, after diſtri 
buting the laſt biſcuit and water, 
they had the unſpeakable pleaſur: 
of deſcrying land; and after ſome 
ſtill intervening difficulties, their 
miſeries were on that night brought 
to a concluſion, by their happy at- 
rival in the harbour of Fayal. 

Such was the fate of the Cen. 
taur ! Nor was that of others lef 
deplorable; although the circum: 
ſtances of their diſtreſs can neve! 
be ſo perfectly known. The Ville 
de Paris (the grand trophy of the 
war, and long the pride of the French 
navy) commanded by Captain Wil 
kinſon, with Le Glorieux (one 
likewiſe of the prizes) of 74 
guns, Captain Cadogan, were both 
equally deſtined to become Vic 


tims to the rage of this mercilel 
hurricane. 
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urricane. They did not appear 
m the following day (particularly 
te Ville de Paris) to be in any 
ſo bad a ſtate as the 


y One thing near 

f entaur had been obſerved to be 
4 in at the ſame time. They were 
* \Ffrerwards fallen in with at diffe- 


rent times, within a few of the firſt 
days, by ſome of the ſcattered 
veſſels of the fleet ; and it augured 
but badly with regard to their be- 
ing able to withſtand the bad wea- 
ther and deep ſea which ftill con- 
tinued, that every later account 
of their condition deſcribed it as 
being much worſe than the prece- 


* ding bad done. As they were, 
= however, ſteering for the Weſtern 
7 Hands, a courſe in which the 


weather was likely to become my 
day more favourable, and the diſ- 
tance being likewiſe moderate, no 
great apprehenſion was for a long 
time entertained as to their ſafety. 
No intelligence being received 
of them, the anxiety and ſuſpence 
became at length painful; and 
hope itſelf was nearly if not entire- 
ly exhauſted, when a certainty of 
their unhappy fate was obtained, 
through one of thoſe extraordinary 
accidents of fortune, to which a 
ſeafaring life is ſo peculiarly liable. 


* from the Weſt-Indies took up a 
man who was floating on a piece of 
wreck, and who ſeems to have been 
inſenſible when he was taken on 
board, as well as incapable of mo- 
tion for ſome time after; he con- 
tinued ſo infirm, 'thit the Dane, 
putting in at Havre de Grace, ſent 
him to the hoſpital, Where he was 
treated with great humanity; and 
the circumſtances of his ſtory be- 
ing, on his recovery, communicat- 


in a Ruſſian ſhip to the Englifh 
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A Daniſh merchant ſhip returning 


ed to the king, he was tranſmitted | 


admiralty. This man, whoſe name 
was Wilſon, had been a ſeaman in 
the Ville de Paris, and ſaid, that 
when ſhe was going to pieces, he 
had clung to a piece of the wreck ; 
but he had been ſo overcome by 
terror, that he could remember 
nothing farther, and was in a ſtate 
of total inſenſibility during the 
greateſt part of the time that he 
lay in the water. He, however, 
perfectly recollected, that the Glo- 
rieux had foundered, and that he 
had ſeen her go down, on the day 
preceding that in which the Ville 
de Paris periſned. Such was the 
ſingular fortune of this man; who, 
appearing to be exceedingly deſi- 
cient, both of the exertion and 
courage ſo peculiar to ſeamen, yet 
was deſtined, unconſciouſly, to 
eſcape that deſtruction, which ſwal- 
lowed up two noble ſhips, with 
their brave and numerous com- 
panies. 


The fate of Le Hector, of 74 


guns, Captain Bourchier, though 


not attended with ſuch entire de- 
ſtruction, was yet more tediouſly 
and grievouſly calamitous than 
that of either of the preceding. 
This ſhip had left Jamaica in 
much worſe condition, in every re- 
ſpect, than any other of the ſqua- 
dron. Beſides the defects and bad 
ſtate of the ſhip, and having on 
that account only 52 guns mount- 
ed, ſne was ſcarcely more than a 
third part manned, and was in- 
cumbered with a number of French 
and American priſoners; nor could 
ſome of our own invalids, who 
were returning home in her, be 
conſidered as much otherwiſe than 
an incumbrance under circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs. e 
In this wretched fate, it was 
the fortune of the Hector to fall in 

| with 
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with the Eagle and La Gloire, two 
of the largeſt and fineſt frigates in 
the French ſervice, on the night 
of the th of September. Theſe 
frigates. were freſh from France, 
mounted above 40 guns each, had 
about 600 ſeamen between them, 
and, beſides being well command 
ed, manned, and appointed, had on 
board ſeveral of the moſt diſtin- 
28 land officers, with ſome 

undreds of the beſt troops in 
France, whom they were convey- 
ing to the . 

The frigates, ſoon perceiving by 
her manner of working the weak 
ſtate of the Hector, bore down 
upon, and furiouſly attacked her, 
one upon her beam, and the other 
upon her quarter; and being ſtill 
encouraged by the ſlackneſs of her 
fire, and by the opportunity which 
the ſlowneſs of her movements af- 
forded of continually raking her, 
they continued the action cloſely, 
and with great vigour, between 
three and four hours. The Joſs 
and damage fuſtained by the Hec- 
tor during this time was prodigi- 
ous, Her originally weak crew 
had been greatly reduced by ſick- 
neſs; 46 of the remainder were 
already killed or diſabled ; and 
the nobleſt exertions both of men 
and officers, ſeemed inſufficient to 
ſupply the defect of ſtrength and 
number, under the rapid decreaſe 
of both which was continually 
taking place. Captain Bourchier 
was deſperately. wounded ; but 
Captain Drury of the navy, who 
was a paſſenger on board, bravely 
ſupplied his place, and fought the 
ſhip with no leſs intrepidity. He 
was moſt gallantly ſupported, to 
the laſt, by all the officers without 
exception, who animated the crew 


in ſuch a degree, as rendered them 


unfortunate ſhip that 


, * 


in a great meaſure inſenſible 
their weakneſs. The frigates, c 
fiding in the number of their ng 
and in the bravery of their la 
officers and troops, who were ea 
to ſignalize themſelves in ſo new; 
ſcene of action, attempted to boy 
the Hector; but failing in this 3 
tempt, (which could not otheryik 
but have been deciſive in the event) 
and finding the reſiſtance ill i 
continue, Air beyond what they 
could have expected, they, to the 
aſtoniſhment of the Engliſh, (why 
could ſcarcely hope to hold oy 
much longer) abandoned their eq, 
terprize z and in full day-light, 
when they muſt have had a perſech 
view of the wretched condition of 
the Hector, they thought proper 
to ſheer off, f 

In the account of this action 
publiſhed at Paris, it was pretend. 
ed, that the appearance of ſeyeral 
ſhips in the morning, which were 
ſuppoſed to be an Engliſh ſqua- 
dron, had obliged: the frigates to 
relinquiſh their enterprize, and 
make the beſt of their way to eſcape 
the ſuppoſed danger. But, to the 
3 5 and cala. 
mity of the Hector, no ſhips what. 
ever, of any nation, came in fight; 
for pirates or Algerines would have 
been ſoon deemed good company 
by her, and their meeting moſt 
joy fully hailed. It would have 
been indeed the greateſt happineſs 
to the officers and company of that 
e had been 
then taken by the enemy; and it 
was ſurely a moſt grievous as well 
as fingular circumſtance, that their 
courage and conſtancy in her de- 
fence ſhould have operated upon 
them in its effects as the higheſt 
puniſhment, and ſubjected them to 
undeſcribable calamities. Th 

- ; 8 


The ſhip had ſuffered exceeding · 
ly, and in every part, in the en- 
gagement; maſts, ſails, and rig- 
ging, were nearly ruined, and the 
pull itſelf deeply wounded, Bad 

eather came on. Topmaſt fol- 
lowed topmaſt, and the maſts fol- 
lowed the tops; until at length 
the hull was entirely . 
rudder, and all, gone. eaks 
opened in every part; and the laſt 
{ail was drawn under the bottom, 
with fothering, in the hope of ſtop- 
ping, or of leſſening the effect 


ow there, The hold filled with ſea 
en water, which ſoon ſpoiled the freſh, 
oht and the proviſions. The men died 
reg apace; and a ſmall quantity of 


ſpirits were nearly exhauſted, Which 
had for ſeveral days kept the re- 


1 mainder from periſhing. The of- 
on ſicers, with ſword and piſtol, kept 
nd them ſtill to the pumps, where 


numbers dropped dead at the work. 
The decks were l faſt; and 


ud ſome of the beams of the orlop 
; to deck had fallen into the hold. 

* In this laſt ſad ſtage of the moſt 
pe deplorable diſtreſs, when the men, 
the having been four days without wa- 


ter or ſpirits, were quite exhauſt- 
ed; when hope itſelf failed; and 
the only alleviation of the preſent 
miſery ſeemed to be the ſhortneſs 
of the period to which it was of 
, necellity limited; a fail was de- 
ſcried on the zd of October, and 
to confirm the bleſſing, was bearing 
down directly on them. This 
proved to be the Hawke ſnow, a 
letter of marque, bound from Liſ- 
bon to St. John's in Newfound- 
I land, and commanded by Captain 
John Hill of Dartmouth; a man 
whoſe name ſhould long be remem- 
bered, and ever marked with diſ- 
tinction. This humane and ge. 
nerous commander, without re- 
Vol. XXVI. 
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ding the great riſque to which 
e was expoſing himſelf, his people, 
and his veſſel, leaving the future 
event to Providence, applied him- 
ſelf only to the immediate con- 
ſideration of diſcharging in the 
ampleſt and kindeſt manner the 
duties of humanity. He accord- 
ingly lay by them during the night, 
and in the morning took on board 
Captain Bourchier, with the re- 
mainder of the periſhing company 
of the Hector; who ſtill amount 
ing to, or exceeding, 200 in num- 
ber, crowded his ſmall veſſel fo 
much, that he was obliged to throw 
a conſiderable part of the cargo 
overboard to make room for them. 
To place the merit of Captain 
Hill's conduct in its proper light, 
it is neceſſary to take notice, that 
although they had a fair and full 
wind to St. John's, yet the laſt 
caſk of water had been broached 
on the day they diſcovered land; 
ſo that a common ſhift of bad wea- 
ther would have involved the de- 
liverers and delivered in a fate no 
leſs deplorable than that from 
which the latter had, in the firſt 
inſtance, been ſo generoully extri- 
cated, 

Such was the hard fortune to 
which the fleet from Jamaica was 
at this time doomed, Of the ſe» 
ven ſhips of the line which compoſ- 
ed the ſquadron, the Canada and 
Le Caton only eſcaped. The Ra- 
millies, Ville de Paris, Centaur, 
Le Glorieux, and Hector, all pe- 
riſned. We have ſeen no liſt of 
the merchant ſhips that were loſt; 
but though their number was con- 
ſiderable, it fortunately. bore no 
comparative proportion to that of 
the ſhips of war. | 

In conſequence of che reſolutions 
of the Britiſh | parliament for an 
1] accom- 
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accommodation with the American 
colonies, and the powers granted 
to the crown for negotiating and 
concluding a general or particular 
peace or truce, with the whole, or 
with any part of that people, and 
for ſuſpending and ſetting aſide all 
former laws, whoſe operations were 
in contravention to that purpoſe, 
inſtructions had been diſpatched to 
Sir Guy Carleton (who ſucceeded 
Sir Henry Clinton in the com- 
mand of the army, and the govern- 
ment of New York) to uſe his en- 
deavours for carrying theſe diſpo- 
fitions into effect. 

Upon theſe advices, Sir Guy 
Carleton, pretty early in the month 
of May, 1782, diſpatched a letter 


to General Waſhington, informing. 


him of the proceedings of parlia- 
ment, of the diſpoſitions prevalent 
both in that body and the Britiſh 
government, and of his own con- 
ſequent inſtructions; accompanied 
with ſuch written or printed docu- 
ments, as were neceſſary to illuſ- 
trate and authenticate what he had 
ſtated z and requiring, at the fame 
time, a paſſport for Mr, Morgan, 
his ſecretary, who he wanted to 
diſpatch on the ſame ſubje& to 
congreſs. Waſhington, as uſual, 
evading to act from himſelf in the 
buſineſs, referred the matter of the 
Paſſport to congreſs ; and that bo- 
dy, on the 14th of the ſame month, 
iſſued a public reſolution, forbid- 
ding the commander in chief to 
grant the paſſport. 

This idea of opening ſeparate 
negotiations with particular go- 
vernments or bodies of men, or 
even of attempting to open a treaty 
with congreſs without the concur- 
rence of its allies, cauſed no ſmall 
alarm, and was much reſented by 
the ſeveral ſtates. They were per- 


haps equally apprehenſive of ig 
producing a ſchiſm among then. 
ſelves, and of its exciting the jez, 
louſy of France. Reſolutions fron 
the general aſſemblies of Mary. 
land, New Jerſey, Penſylvanis, 
and Virginia, were accordingly 
ſpeedily iſſued, in which they de. 
clared, That a propoſition from 
the enemy, to all or any of the 
United States, for peace or truce, 
ſeparate from their allies, was in- 
ſidious and madmiſible. That a 
propoſition for treating with any 
aſſembly or body of men in Ame. 
rica, other than the congreſs, was 
inſidious and inadmiſſible. That 


a B 
they (the reſpective aſſemblies) I 
would not liſten to any propoſition, t 
nor ſuffer any negotiation, incon- p 


ſiſtent with their national faith and 
federal union. And, that they 
would exert the utmolt power of 
their reſpective ſtates to carry on 
the war with vigour: and effect, 
until peace ſhould be obtained in 
a manner conſiſtent with their na- 

tional faith and federal union. 
The council of Penſylvania went 
farther than the general aſſemblies 
in their zeal upon this occaſion. 
They declared, That all men, or 
bodies of men, who ſhould pre- 
ſume to enter into any ſeparate or 
partial convention or. agreement 
with Great Britain, ought to be 
conſidered and treated as open and 
avowed enemies of the United 
States of America. That any pro- 
poſitions which might be made by 
the Court of Great Britain, tend- 
ing, in any manner whatſoever, 9 
violate the treaty between them 
and their illuſtrious ally, ought to 
be treated with every mark of in- 
dignity and contempt. 'They ſeem- 
ed even to entertain ſome jeatouly 
with reſpect to the integrity of the 
| general 
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general repreſentative of the States, 
or at leaſt ro manifeſt a diſpoſition 
to reftrain its authority, by a reſo- 
lution in which they declared, 
That the congreſs had no power, 
authority, or right, to do any act, 
matter, or thing, whatever, that 
might havea tendency to yield up, 
or abridge, the ſovereignty and in- 


its conſent previouſly obtained. 

The congreſs likewiſe paſſed a 
reſolution, That the United States 
could not, with propriety, hold any 
conference or treaty with any 
commiſſioners on the part of Great 
Britain, unleſs they ſhould, as a pre- 
liminary thereto, either withdraw 
their fleets and armies, or elſe, in 
politiveand expreſs terms, acknow- 
ledge the independence of the ſaid 
dtates. ; 

Reſolutions to a ſimilar amount 
were generally paſſed by the other 
States. In fact, the Americans 
were too young a people, and had 
too much depending upon the eſta- 
blihment of a favourable. and 
equitable character with other na- 
tions, to venture, at the very 
threſhold of their emancipation, 
and juſt entering into the rank and 
conſideration of a ſovereign ſtate, 
upon any violation of their public 
faith; particularly, to abandon 
thoſe who had juſt ſaved them from 
the ſubjugation, 1f not vengeance, 
ot the parent country, would have 
been a degree of perfidytoo flagrant, 
to be admitted under any laxity of 
moral ties, or almoſt juſtified by any 
change of political ſicuation. 

it was probably ſome jealouſy 
on this ſubject, expreſſed or appre- 
hended on the fide of France, that 
occaſioned congreſs, ſo long after 
23 the month of October, to iſſue 
à public declaration, in which, af- 
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ter reciting that France and they 


dependence of that ſtate, without 


were equally bound by the condi- 
tions of their alliance, that neither 
ſhould conclude either peace or 
truce with Great Britain, without 
the conſent of the other; and ob- 
ſerving, that their miniſters in Eu- 
rope were veſted with full power 
and authority, in their behalf, and 
in concert with their allies, to ne- 
gotiate and conclude a general 
peace; they then proceed to de- 
clare in the ſtrongeſt terms (in or- 
der, as they ſay, to extinguiſh ill. 
founded hopes, to fruſtrate inſidi- 
ous attempts, and to manifeſt to 
the whole world the purity of their 
intentions) their fixed and unalter- 
able determination, inviolably to 
adhere to the treaty of alliance 
with his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
and to conclude neither a ſeparate 
peace nor truce with Great Britain: 
nor, that they would not enter in- 
to the diſcuſſion of any overtures 
for pacification, but in confidence 
and in concert with his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty. 

The concluding article of this 
document ſufficiently ſhews the ap- 
prehenſions they entertained of a 
ſchiſm among themſelves upon the 
ſubject of peace; that is, that ſome 
one or more of the ſtates might be 
ſo lured, by the 1 to be 
derived from an early and ſeparite 
accommodation, that neither the 
bonds of federal union, nor of their 


foreign alliance, would be able to 


withitand the ſtrong temptations of 
ſelf-intereſt that might be held out 
to them. It was undoubtedly vpon 
this principle, and perhaps, like- 
wiſe, under an apprehenſion of po- 
pular commotions, if the people 
were to become fully acquainted 
with the exrent of the advantages 
that might be offered, that they 
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ſtrongly urged the reſpective ſtates 
(in — as they ſaid, to guard 
againſt the ſecret artifices and ma- 
3 of the enemy) to be vi- 
one and active in detecting and 


ſeizing all Britiſh emiſſaries and 


ſpies, that they might be brought 
to condign puniſhment : that the 
officers of all departments, who 
might be charged with perſons com- 
ing from the enemy under the pro- 
tection of flags of truce, ſhould be 
enjoined to take eſpecial care, that 


ſuch perſons might not abuſe their 


privileges, but be reſtrained from 
all intercourſe with the country 
and inhabitants, which was not 
neceſſary for tranſacting the public 
buſineſs on which they might be 
ſent: and, that no ſubject of his 
Britannic Majeſty, coming directly 
or indirectly from any part of the 
Britiſh dominions, ſhould be ad- 
mitted into anyof the United States 
during the war. 

While the Americans were thus 
oftentatiouſly diſplaving their pub- 
lic fidelity, and endeavouring even 
to cut off the poſſibility of temp- 
tation, by ſhutting out every over- 
ture towards a ſeparate accommo- 
dation, we are to look to the mea- 
ſures that were purſuing in Eu- 
rope, for the attainment of a ge- 
neral peace between all the par- 
ties concerned in the war. 

Two of the firſt powers in Eu- 
rope, the Empreſs of Ruſſia and 
the Emperor of Germany, were the 
mediators in this great buſineſs ; 
the difficulties of which ſeemed in 
no ſmall degree to be done away, 
by the diſpoſition of granting in- 
dependence to America which pre- 
vailed in England, With relpect 
to France, indeed, as the attain- 
ment of that point was her only 
avowed object in the war, its be- 

11 
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ing granted ſeemed at once 0 
remove the very ground of conten- 
tion; and to leave no farther ob. 
ſtacles in the way of an accommo- 
dation, than thoſe which aroſe 
merely from the circumſtances of 


the war itſelf; nor did the adjuſt. * 


ment of theſe ſeem exceedingly 
difficult; for though her acquiſ. 
tions in the Weſt- Indies were vn. 
doubtedly conſiderable and valu- 
able, yet her loſſes in the Eat 
left the means of a reaſonable equi. 
valent in the hands of England; 
without even conſidering the iſland 
of St. Lucia, upon the ſpot, which 
was a poſſeſſion of ſuch importance, 
with reſpect to its ſize, ſtrength, 
harbours, ſituation, and capability 
of unbounded improvement, as 
could not but weigh heavily in 
every political ſcale of eſtimation. 
As to Spain, if her conduct and 
motives could at all be clearly com- 
prehended, ſhe entered into the 
war, rather as an auxiliary, and 
in conſequence of the family com- 
pat, than as a principal, or as 
acting at all upon national princi- 
ples. The eſtabliſhment of an in- 
dependent empire in America was 
to her the molt alarming meaſure 
in point of precedent, and the moſt 
dangerous 1n its probable and na- 
tural conſequences, that could pol- 
ſibly have happened, the emanci- 
pation of Mexico and Peru from 
her own government only except- 
ed. It ſeems probable, that the 
did not apprehend (though the de- 
ſign was avowed) that this event 
would have taken place, at the 
time ſhe was led into the war; un- 
leſs indeed it is ſuppoſed, that ſhe 
was ſo dazzled by the ſplendid ob- 
jets of Jamaica and Gibraltar, as 
to be blind to all others, The ac- 


quiſition of theſe, as well as of 


Minorca, 
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finorea, however unlikely at that 
ime to be attained, was artfully 
eld out by France, not only as a 
ore to the ambition of the ** 
but as impoſing an opinion on the 


tereſt in view, and that they were 
not plunged madly into a war, 
which was not only entirely Bozr- 
bon, but highly dangerous and de- 
ſtructive in its principle and deſign 
to themſelves. The ill fortune of 
England in the war, or perhaps it 
may be ſaid, the defect of wiſdom 
and ability in the direction and 
application of the immenſe powers 
and the exhauſtleſs ſtock of valour 
which ſhe poſſeſſed, enabled Spain 
to recover — and to ſubdue 
Weſt Florida. As the war afford- 
ed no equivalent on the other ſide 
to propoſe for theſe, it was reaſon- 
ably to be expected that they ſhould 
continue in the hands of Spain, 
afording in one inſtance a diſtant 
frontier againſt the enterprize of 
that future enemy, which ſhe had 
herſelf taken ſo much pains in creat- 
ing, and in the other, a conſider- 
able ſacrifice to royal and national 
vanity, But neither the embar- 
raſſed ſlate of her finances, the re- 
peated failure of all her deſigns 
upon Jamaica, her late ſignal de- 
feat at Gibraltar, nor any other 
circumſtances of her preſent con- 
dition, ſeemed to afford any ſolid 
ground to Spain, upon which ſhe 
could reaſonably attempt to eſta- 
vliſh further claims. We have 
laid no ſtreſs in this ſtatement upon 
the Bahama iſlands, (though they 
were eſtimated at a. high rate in 
the negotiation) as they could not 
have been retained by Spain, and 
they were in fact moſt honourably 
aud gallantly recovered by a hand- 


people that they had a national 
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ful of private adventurers, before 
any thing of the peace was known. 

The republic of Holland, un- 
fortunately fallen and degraded in 
a degree which ſhe had never be- 
fore experienced, from the firſt ge- 
neral acknowledgment of her in- 
dependency to the preſent era, ' 
was, of courſe and of neceſſity, re- 
duced to depend entirely upon the 
favour, generoſity and protection 
of France, as well in the conclu- 
ſion of a peace, as ſhe had through 
the progreſs of the war. 

With reſpect to the general cir- 
cumſtances of the contending par- 
ties, the moſt ſucceſsful members 
of the alliance, great and formida- 
ble as it was, ſcarcely ſtood much 


leſs in need of peace than Eng- 


land, notwithſtanding all her loſſes, 
and expoſed as ſhe had ſolong been, 
as a common butt, to withſtand 
ſingly all their attacks in every 
quarter, For it is probable that 
France had never been engaged, 
for the time of its continuance, in 
a more expenſive war than the pre- 
ſent. Her extraordinary exertions 
at fea, the oppoſite extremes of the 
globe in which they were made, 
the great and frequent loſſes ſuſ- 
tained in the ſupply, the immenſe 
current charges to which it was 
ſubjected, by the greatneſs of the 
diſtance, along with the conſtant 
two-fold drain, by loan and other- 
wiſe, of her treaſure by America, 
may well be ſuppoſed all toge- 
ther, in point of expence, abun- 
dantly to ſupply the place of thoſe 
vaſt armies which ſhe had hereto- 
fore uſually ſupported, and even 
of the ſubſidies which ſhe had been 
in the habit of paying, in the 
courſe of her continental wars. It 
is to be allowed, that her com- 
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merce had flouriſhed to a degree, 
in. the preſent war, which ſhe had 


never before experienced in any 
conteſt with England ; but neither 
the advantages ariſing from this 
circumſtance, nor from the admi- 
rable financial regulations and re- 
forms adopted during the preſent 
reign, were equivalent to the ſup- 
ply of the continual demands, and 
of the numberleſs deficiencies pro- 
duced by the war, Succeeding 
events have ſhewn, that even a 
peace was not ſufficient to prevent 
that nation from ſuffering no ſmall 
derangement of her monied and 
financial concerns, and which was 
accordingly attended with its uſual 
effect upon public credit. 

Under theſe general circum- 
ſtances of the contending powers, 
the independence of America be- 
ing granted, there did not ſeem to 
be any mighty impediment remain - 
Ing in the way to the reſtoration of 
the public tranquillity. 

The new adminiſtration in Eng- 
land ſpeedily adopted this buſi- 
neſs upon their coming into pow- 
er; and Mr. Grenville had been 
for ſome time in Paris, in order to 
ſettle the neceſſary preliminaries, 
and to ſmooth the way for opening 
a negociation in due form. Theſe 
matters being ſettled, Mr. Fitz- 
Herbert, the miniſter at Bruſſels, 
proceeded to Paris, he being ap- 
pointed, on the part of England, 
as plenipotentiary, to negotiate 
and conclude a treaty of peace with 
the miniſters of France, Spain, and 
Mr. Oſwald, a mer- 
chant, was likewiſe diſpatched to 
the ſame place, as commiſſioner 
from his Britannic majeſty, for 
treating of peace with John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and 

2 - 
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Henry Laurens, four of the com. 
miſſioners appointed for the ſame 
purpoſe on the part of the United 
States of America, 

The differences with America 
were much ſooner ſettled (ſo fu 
at leaſt as their dependence on the 
main treaty could at preſent ad. 
mit) than thoſe with the European 
yes On the 3oth of Noven. 

er, 1782, proviſional articles were 
ſigned on both ſides, which were 
to be inſerted in, and to conſtitute 
a future treaty of peace, to be f. 
nally concluded between the pat. 
ties, when that between Great Bri. 
tain and France took place, 

By this proviſional treaty, the 
freedom, ſovereignty, and inde. 
pendence, of the 'Thirteen United 
States was, individually by name, 
and in the fillet and moſt ex- 
preſs terms, acknowledged, and all 
claims to their government, pro- 
priety, and territorial rights, for 
ever relinquiſhed by the crown of 
Great Britain. To prevent all fu- 
ture diſputes about boundaries, ſe- 
veral imaginary lines were drawn, 
which interſecting immenſe coun- 
tries, lakes, and rivers, threw valt 
tracts of land and water into the 
hands of the Americans to which 
they had no prior claim. Beſides 
the fertile and extenſive countries 


on the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, which 


came within this deſcription, thele 
limits trenched deeply on the boun- 
daries both of Canada and Nova 
Seotia ; and the fur trade was ſaid 
to be in a great meaſure relin- 
quiſhed, by the forts, paſſes, car- 
rying places, and waters, which 
were now to be ſurrendered. It 
was likewiſe ſaid, chat four or ſive- 


and-twenty Indian nations were 


by this arrangement given vp 0 
| America; 
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America; among whom, beſides 
he Cherokees, were the celebrat- 
d Five Nations, who, through ſo 
Jong a courſe of years, had held ſo 
Qrict an alliance with England. 


far On the ſea coaſts, as the Briti 

the forces were to be withdrawn from 
ad. all the territories of the United 
pean States, New York, Long Iſland, 
em. Staten Iſland, Charleſtown, in 
were South Carolina, and Penobſcot, in 
were the borders of New England and 
tuts Nova Scotia, with their depen- 
e f. dencies, were of courſe to be given 
par. up. Savannah, in Georgia, had 
Bri. already been evacuated by the Bri- 


tiſh troops. An unlimited right 
of fiſhery on the Banks of New- 
foundland, in the gulph of St. 
Lawrence, and all other places, 
where both nations had heretofore 
been accuſtomed to fiſh, was like- 


ro- Americans. We omit the articles 
ſor with reſpect to the loyaliſts, as they 
| of will appear in the parhamentary 
fy- diſcuſions on that ſubject. 

ſe. The preliminary articles of peace 
vn, between Eugland and France were 
un- ſigned at Verſailles, on the 2oth 
alt of |anuary, 1783, by Mr. Alleyne 
the Fitz-Herbert, on the part of the one, 
ich and by the Count de Vergennes, 
des on that of the other; as the preli- 


minary articles between England 
and Spain were, on the ſame day, 
by the firlt of theſe gentlemen, and 
by the Count D*Aranda, ow the 
va part of the Catholic king. The 


ud preliminary articles with Holland 
0- were not yet ſettled, 

u- By the preliminary treaty with 
ch France, in the place of the narrow 
It limits to which the latter had been 
e- reſtrained by the laſt peace, Eng- 
re land now extends her rights of 
to bihery at Newfoundland to a long 


F extent of coaſt, reaching from Cape 


wiſe granted or confirmed to the 
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St. John, in about 50 degrees of 
north latitude, on the eaſtern ſide 
of the iſland, round by the north, 
to Cape Raye, on the weſtern coaſt, 
in 47 degrees and 50 minutes lati- 
tude, — England likewiſe ceded 


the iſlands of St. Pierre and Mi- 


quelon in full right to France, 
and conſequently without any re- 
ſtriction in point of fortification. 

In the Weſt-Indies, England re- 
ſtored to France the iſland of St. 
Lucia, and ceded and guaranteed 
to her the iſland of Tobago.—On 
the other hand, France reſtores to 
Great Britain the iſlands of Gre- 
nada, and the Grenadines, with 
thoſe of St. Vincent, Dominica, 
St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Mont- 
ſerrat. 6 

In Africa, England cedes and 
guarantees, in full right to France, 
the river of Senegal, and its depen- 
dencies, with the forts of St. Louis, 
Podor, Galam, Arguin, and Por- 
tendie ; and likewiſe reſtores the 
iſland of Goree. — And, on the 
other hand, France guarantees to 
Great Britain the poſſeſſion of 
Fort James, and of the river Gam- 
bia, Certain new regulations with 
reſpect to the gum trade were like- 
wie to take place in this part of 
the world, 

In the Eaſt, England reſto 
every thing to France, with con- 
ſiderable additions, and without the 
poſſibility of an equivalent in that 


quarter, which ſhe had loſt during 


the war. All her eſtabliſhments in 
Bengal, and on the coaſt of Orixa, 


were to be reſtored, and liberty*-. 


given for ſurrounding Chandena- 
gor with a ditch for draining the 
waters. Pondicherry and Karical 
were likewiſe to be reſtored and 
guaranteed to France; and his Bri- 


tannic majeſty was hound to pro: 
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cure, from the princes whoſe pro- 
perty they were, certain ſpecified 
neighbouring diſtricts round theſe 
places, which were to be annexed 
to them as dependencies. And to 
ſum up the account under this 
head, France was to regain poſſeſ- 
fion of Mahe, and of the Comptoir 
at Surat. For the conditions in 
favour of her commerce in India, 
and what relates to the allies on 
both ſides in that quarter, we muſt 
refer to the treaty. 

In Europe, as if it were to com- 
plete in all its parts this unequalled 
ſcene of ceſſion, conceſſion, and hu- 
miliation on the fide of England, 
ſhe conſented to the abrogation and 


en A . VI, 


Various conjecturet concerning the flate and views of the different political 

parties previous to, and at the meeting of parliament.—Letters from the 
ſecretary of ſtate to the lord mayor of London reſpecting the peace.— King's 
Jpeech.—Detates in both houſes on the addreſs.—Reaſons aſſigned by Mr. 
Fox for the reſig nation of his office —Second debate, on expreſſions in thi 
ſpeech reſpectin the treaty with America.—Yueſtion put to the firſt con- 
miſſiener of the treaſury in the Houſe of Peers on the ſame ſubject. — Motion for 
the proviſional treaty to be laid before the Houſe of Commons rejected. Bill 
brought in for preventing doubis that might ariſe reſpecting the legiſlative 
and judicial rights of the parliament and courts of juſtice of Ireland.— 
Cauſe of the introduction of the bill, and objetions made to it. 


HE ſhort ſpace of time that 

intervened between the death 
of the Marquis of Rockingham and 
the prorogation of parliament, af- 
forded no opportunity af diſco- 
vering in what manner the Houſe 
of Commons ſtood affeted towards 
the changes that had taken place 
in the adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs, in conſequence of the former 
event. The weight of the new mi- 
niſter in that aſſembly, either from 
political connection, from private 
friendſhips, or public fayour, was 
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ſuppreſſion of all the articles rely, 
tive to Dunkirk, from the treaty 
of peace concluded at Utrecht in 
1713, incluſively to the preſent 
me. 

By the preliminary treaty with 
Spain, beſides relinquiſhing al 
right and claim to Minorca and 
Weſt Florida, England ceded tg 
his Catholic majeſty the province 
of Eaſt Florida; while the Bahama 
iſlands were the only reſtitution oy 
equivalent on the other fide. The 
affairs of the logwood-cutters, which 
had been. ſhamefully neglected in 
former treaties, were now left in a 
ſtate of greater uncertainty and in. 
ſecurity than ever. 
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known to be very inconſiderable; 
and the ſupport which he might 
otherwiſe have derived from the 
ke. of the crown, was likely to 

e much reduced by the operation 
of the bill of reform, and by the 
ſteady attachment of moſt of thoſe 
members who either owed their 
ſeats to the influence of govern- 
ment, or were led by a fort of 
principle to give a general ſupport 
to adminiſtration, under the au- 
ſpices of a noble lord, one of his 
predeceſſors in office. The _ 


of patliament was therefore con- 
ſadered as a circumſtance highly fa- 
vourable to the miniſter, and was 
doubtleſs employed in endeavour- 
ing to form ſuch alliances among 
the parties out of power as might 
enſure ſome degree of ſtrength 
and permanence to his adminiſtra» 
ion. 

A reunion of the whigs was the 
favourite expeCtation of the public, 
and 3 looked for by thoſe 
who equally dreaded the revival of 
the old ſyſtem, and the miſchiefs of 
a weak and unſettled government, 
It does not, however, appear that 
any advances were made towards 
eſfecting ſuch an accommodation; 
to which there appear, indeed, to 
have been inſuperable difficulties, 
from the induſtry with which the 
friends of each party laboured to 
throw the blame both of the ſchiſm 
and failure on the other. | 
On the part of thoſe who had 
retired from the ſervice of govern- 
ment, it was urged, that as the 
appointment, of the noble earl to 
the higheſt office in adminiſtration 
was one of the principal cauſes of 
the diviſion that enſued, ſo it con- 
tinued to be the chief obſtacle to 
a reunion, It was indeed abſurd 
to expect, that his complaiſance to 
his enemies ſhould carry him ſo 
far as to enter into a treaty, of 
which he was himſelf to be the 
firit ſacrifice : and it was not more 
reaſonable, they ſaid, to ſuppoſe, 
that thoſe who continued to act 
with him, how much ſoever they 
might diſapprove of his principles, 
or cenſure the meaſures he was 
carrying on, (a conduct which ſome 
of them did not ſcruple to purſue) 
would be willing to deſcend from 
ſituations in which, by the remo- 


yal of their former friends, they 
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ſtood as principals, in order to act 
ſubordinate parts again in conjunc- 
tion with them. | 

Theſe infinuations were combat- 
ed, on the other fide, by ſtudiouſly 
repreſenting the cauſe of diſſenſion 
to have been a mere perſonal con- 
reſt for power; and by charging 
their opponents with holding opi- 
nions of a dangerous nature, trench- 
ing on the moſt undoubted prero- 
gative of the crown, that of chooſ- 
ing its own miniſters, and conſe- 
quently having a direct tendency 
to ſubvert the conſtitution, 

But whatever. weight may be 
allowed to theſe charges or ſur- 
miſes, it was generally agreed, 
that, though the parties themſelves 
had been ever ſo well diſpoſed to- 
wards an accommodation, yet, the 
countenance and approbation of 
the court would hardly haye been 


lent to a meaſure ſo diametrical- 


ly oppolite in 1ts principle to that 
favourite ſyſtem of politics, which 
had the diſunion of all party con- 
nections for its baſis. In oppoſition 
to this ſyſtem, after a long and ar- 
duous ſtruggle, by no mean exertion 
of abilities, and by the concur- 
rence of many important events, 
the late adminiſtration had arrived 
at a kind of adverſe poſſeſſion of 
power, which being ſubmitted to 
from neceſſity, it could not be ex- 
pected would be ſuffered to re- 
main, whenever the means of de- 
ſtroying it could be found, Theſe, 
by an unfortunate event, ſoon af - 
ter offered themſelves. The ap- 
pointment of the Earl of Shelburne 
to ſucceed the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, it was _ foreſeen, 
would diſguſt thoſe individuals of 
the party, whoſe principles were 
the moſt inflexible and obnoxious; 


and the probability of gaining over 
many 


— 
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many others, who might wiſh to 
make themſelves ſome amends for 
the long proſcription they had un - 
dergone, by the advantages of a 
more accommodating line of con- 
duct, was reckoned on with a con- 


 fidence that proved not ill- founded. 


Add to this, that the firmneſs of 
the party had hitherto ſtood the 
trial of defeats and mortifications 
only ; that power and emolument 
will ſometimes be retained on terms 
and by means through which they 
would not have been ſought ; and 
laſtly, that many of the members, 
wearied and grown. old 1n oppoſi- 
tion, would naturally feel difinclin- 
ed, from the diminution both of their 
vigour and proſpects, to embark 
in a freſh conteſt with the court. 
The defign appears to have been 
planned with great political ſaga- 
city, age the ſucceſs went beyond 
even what the moſt ſanguine hopes 
could have expected. Not only a 
change of miniſters was effected, 
and a cabinet formed more agree- 
able to the views of the court; but 
ſeveral of thoſe whoſe former con- 


duct had been marked by extraor- 


dinary violente were gained over; 
and theſe, not ſatisfied to embrace 
their new principles with all the 
zeal and eagerneſs of converts, 
ſeemed to regard with an unuſual 
degree of malignity that inflex1- 
bility of their old colleagues, which 
appeared no leſs than a tacit re- 
proach to their own conduct. Thus 
a deciſive blow was given to the 
very exiſtence of the party; and 
which ſeemed even to preclude all 
future attempts to form a ſyſtema- 
tic oppoſition. 

Such were the obſtacles, which, 
from every quarter, appear to have 
rendered a reunion of the whigs, 
under the auſpices of the new mi- 


niſter, totally impracticable. 4 
coalition with the noble lord who 
had formerly been at the head of 
his majeſty's government, ſeemed 
more, feaſible, and was certain 
free from the moit material objec. 
tions that lay to the former mes. 
ſure. Overtures accordingly arg 
{aid to have been made by the mi. 
niſter, and various terms offered 
him: but whether from a conk. 
dence in his own ſtrength, and the 
hope of riſing again, on the diyi. 
ſions of his adverſaries, to the po. 
ſeſſion of undivided power; or from 
reſentment of former indignities; 
or from ſome change in his politi. 
cal ſentiments, and a conviction 
of the impoſſibility of ſerving the 
public with fidelity on the terms 
propoſed, the buſineſs fell to the 
ground. | 

In the mean time the N F 
negotiations for a ge- Are FI 
neral peace were advancing to- 
wards a concluſion, On the 244 
of November letters were ſent by 
the ſecretary of ſtate to the lord 
mayor of London and the gover- 
nors of the Bank, acquainting them 
for the information of the pub- 
lic, and to prevent the miſchiets 
ariſing from ſpeculations in the 
funds, that the negotiations carry- 
ing on at Paris were brought ſo far 
to a point, as to premiſe a decifive 
concluſion, either for peace or war, 
before the meeting of parliament, 
which on that account was to be 
prorogued to the 5th of Decem- 
ber.“ | 

On that day the ſeſſion 
was opened by a ſpeech Dec. 5th. 
from the throne of a very 
unuſual length, and comprehend- 
ing almoſt every poſſible topic of 
political difquiſitien. It ſet out 


with aſſuring both houſes, that me 
: * 
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he cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, his ma- 
gelty's whole time had been em- 
ployed in the care and attention, 
which the important and critical 
onjuncture of affairs required. 

It next ſtated, that no time had 
been loſt in putting an end to the 
roſecution of offenſive war in 


are b 

mi. North America; and after in form- 
red ing them that he had offered to 
afl. declare thoſe colonies free and in- 


dependent ſtates, and that provi- 


ſona] articles were actually agreed 


vi- 
of. upon, to take effect whenever terms 
om of peace ſhouid be finally conclud- 


ed with the court of France, it was 
made to proceed as follows“ In 


ion <c thus admitting their ſeparation 
the « from the crown of theſe king- 
ms « doms, I haye ſacrificed every 
the « conſideration of my own to the 


«wiſhes and opinion of my peo- 
© ple, I make it my humble and 
e earneſt prayer to Almighty God, 
«that Great Britain may not feel 
© the evils, which might reſuls 
* from ſo great a diſmemberment 
* of the empire; and that Ame- 
* rica may be free from thoſe ca- 


em „ lamities which have formerly 
b proved, in the mother country, 
efs © how eſſential monarchy is to the 
he © enjoyment of conſtitutional li- 


« berty.“ To 

The defence and relief of Gib 
raltar, and the ſubſequent con- 
duct of the fleet, were next men- 
tioned in terms of the higheſt pa- 
negyric, as were alſo the proofs of 
public ſpirit that had been given 
by the city of London and private 
individuals, ; 

The negotiations for a general 
peace were announced to be confi- 
derably advanced, and likely to 
be brought, in a very ſhort time, to 
an honourable con Hon. At the 
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ſame time a perfect confidence was 
expreſſed, that if theſe expectations 
ſhould be fruſtrated, the moſt vi- 


-gorous efforts would be uſed in the 
further proſecution of the war. 


The menace" r e 


Commons were next aſſured of the 


endeavours that had been uſed to 
diminiſh the burthens of the peo- 
ple ; of the better economy that 
was to be introduced into the ex- 
penditure of the army; of the re- 
ductions made in the civil liſt ex- 
pences, as directed by an act of 
the lait ſeſſion; and of further re- 
forms in other 148 By 
theſe means his eſtabliſnments were 
ſaid to be ſo regulated, that the 
expence {hould not, in future ex- 
ceed the income. Ihe payment of 
the debt ſtill remaining on the civil 
liſt, and the relief of the american 
ſufferers, were recommended to 
their conſideration. 

Their attention was alſo called 
to the regulations that had been 
adopted in the incidental ex pen- 
ces, fees, and other emoluments of 
office ; to the landed revenue of 
the crown, and the management of 
its woods and foreſts; to the de- 
partment of the mint; to the ge- 
neral ſtate of the public receipts 
and expenditure, and of the pub- 
lic debt; and to ſuch a mode of 
conducting future loans as to pro- 
mote the means of its gradual re- 
demption, The practice of pay- 
ment by navy, ordnance, and 
victualling bills, was ſtrongly re- 
probated; and a more correct me- 
thod of making up the eſtimates 
for the ſervice of the year was pro- 
miſed. | 2 

The high price of corn was next 
adverted to; the ſrequency of theft 
and robbery were mentioned; ang 
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the prevention of thoſe crimes, by 
correcting the prevailing vices of 
the times, earneſtly recommended. 

The liberality with which the 
rights and commerce of Ireland 
had been eſtabliſhed was highly 
extolled ; a reviſion of our whole 
trading ſyſtem upon the ſame com- 


prehenſive principles was recom- 


mended ; and, laſtly, ſome funda- 
mental regulation of our Afiatic 
territories was earneſtly called for. 

A general profeſſion of regard to 
the conſtitution, and a promiſe, 
on all occaſions to advance and re- 
ward merit in every profeſſion, were 
held forth at the concluſion ; at 
the ſame time, temper, wiſdom, 
and diſintereſtedneſs in parliament, 
collectively and individually, were 
repreſented as neceſſary, to enſure 
the full advantage of a government 
conducted on ſuch principles. It 
ended with telling both houſes, 
that the people expected theſe qua- 
Iifications of them, and that his 
Majeſty called for them. 

An addreſs in the uſual ſtyle 
was moved in both houſes of par- 
liament, and carried, nemine con- 
tradicente, after a long and de- 
ſultory converſation, It was re- 
marked, that the friends of admi- 
niſtration began thus early to lay 
the groundwork for the defence of 


the peace, the merits of which 


would neceſſarily become the ſub- 
ject of parliamentary diſcuſſion, by 
expatiating on the miſeries and vi- 
ciſſitudes of war, by lamenting the 
hazardous ſtate of public credit, and 
by depreciating the importance of 
the late ſucceſſes. Theſe, it was 


ſaid, though brilliant, were not 
likely to be followed by any ſolid 
advantage that could either com- 
penſate the calamities of war, or 
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balance the enormous expence thut 
muſt neceſſarily attend the further 
proſecution of it. 

In the Houſe of Commons, 
young member, ſuppoſed on this 
occaſion to be in the confidence of 
adminiſtration, made ſome pointed 
alluſions to the ceffion of Gibraltr 
with a view, as was imagined, of 
diſcovering in what manner ſuch x 
meaſure would be received by the 
houſe. The alarm and diſſatisfac. 
tion which this intimation ſpread 
was very conſiderable; and as it 
was generally believed that the 
miniſter was at this time treating 
with the court of Spain for the ex. 
change of that important fortreſs, 
it is probable that he was deterred 
from his purpoſe by the declaration 
of ſeveral members of great weight 
in the houſe, that they conſidered 
it as a poſſeſſion almoſt invaluable 
to this country. | 

But though the addreſſes were 
voted without a diſſentient voice, 
and even without any amendment 
being propoſed, yet the ſpeech did 
not eſcape a moſt ſevere examina- 
tion. 'The three firſt paragraphs 
were objected to, as conveying 2 
falſe and injurious imputation on 
the members of the late cabinet, 
that orders for putting an end to 
offenſive war in North America 
had not been iſſued till after the 
receſs of parliament. Mr. Fox 
took this occaſion to enter into 2 
minute explanation of the cauſe of 
his retiring from the cabinet. Some 
time before his reſignation, he ſaid 
that he had written, by the king's 
orders, to Mr. Grenville, then at 
Paris, to authorize him to offer 
to the American agents, 1 re- 
«© cognize the independence of tht 
& United States in the fi 1 


\ —— - 
— OR 


— 


1 nt to reſerve it as a condition 

aer. At the ſame time an offi- 
jal letter, for the ſame purpoſe, 
„as ſent by the Earl of Shelburne 
o Sir Guy Carleton in America. 
- Fox, ſuſpecting that this mea- 


14 ire, though conſented to in the 
abinet, had not the entire appro- 


dation of ſome of his colleagues, 
2d, in order to prevent any miſ- 
onception, purpoſely choſen the 
oft forcible expreſhons that the 
Engliſh language could ſupply ; and 
de confeſſed, that his joy was ſo 
great, on finding that the Earl of 
Chelburne, in the letter to Sir Guy 
Carleton, had repeated his very 
words, that he carried it immedi- 
ately to the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and told him that their diſ- 
truſt and ſuſpicions of that noble 
lord's intentions had been ground- 
leſs, and were now done away— 
judge then,“ ſaid he, of my grief 
and aſtoniſhment, when, during 
the illneſs of my noble friend, an- 
other language was heard in the 
cabinet, and the noble earl and his 
friends began to conſider the above 
letter as containing offers only of a 
conditional nature, to be recalled, 
if not accepted as the price of peace. 
Finding myſelf thus enſnared and 
betrayed, and all confidence de- 
ſtroyed, I quitted a fituation in 
which I found I could not remain 
either with honour or ſafety.” 


) a The next paragraph of the ſpeech 
of was condemned with great ſeverity, 
me as an infidions and unmanly at- 
ud tempt to throw all the blame of the 
p's diſmemberment of the empire on 


parliament, The calamities of the 


fer war, it was ſaid, were not taken 
8 into the account; the circumſtan- 
| 


ces of the country, and the impoſ- 
* Lord Aſhburton; 
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ſibility of acting otherwiſe, were 
all overlooked, in order to charge 
it _— that houſe alone. It was, 
in fact, to make his majeſty ſay, 
that he did itagainſ wiſdom, againſt 
good ſenſe, againſt policy, againſt 
neceſſity, in conſtrained obedience 
to the advice of an ill-judging 
Houſe of Commons. It was aſked, 
what miniſters meant by making. 
the king ſay, that he had conſide- 
rations of his own, ſeparate from 
the wiſhes and opinion of his peo» 
ple? Such language, it was ſaid, 
was as new, as it was improper and 
unconſtitutional. The prayer which 
follows was equally eondemned, as 
a piece of unſeaſonable, unmean- 
ing, and hypocritical cant, played 
off at the expence of parliament. 
Much ſarpeil was alſo expreſſed, 
at finding beneyolences praiſed in 
a ſpeech, the production of a cable. 
net, in which ſat a“ learned lord, 
who, when a commoner, had in 
that very houſe moved a reſolution 
that ſuch benevolences were illegal. 

The call for wiſdom, in the con- 
cluding paragraph, was ridiculed 
with infinite humour: and the 
call for diſintereſtedneſs repreſented 
as an audacious inſult on parlia- 
ment. The folly and dangerous 
tendency of theſe and other parts 
of the ſpeech, were expoſed with 
uncommon ability by a right honou- 
rable gentleman , whoſe ſpeeches 
in this debate were greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed by a happy mixture of the 
moſt brilliant wit and pointed ar- 
gument, He concluded with de- 
claring, that he conſidered the 
whole as a compound of hypocriſy, 
ſelf-commendation, duplicity, and 
abſurdity ; abounding with prin- 
ciples of a dangerous and uncon- 


+ Mr. Burke, 
ſtitutional 


q ; 
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ſtitutional nature, which; if-unani- 
mity was not ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
at the preſent criſis, parliament 
would have been bound to have re- 
probated in the moſt exemplary 
manner, . 

In the upper houſe; the conver- 
fation principally turned on that 
part of the ſpeech which related to 
America. The irrevocable and un- 
conditional recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the United States, was 
condemned in the ſevereſt terms by 
a noble viſcount, who had held a 
high office in a former adminil- 
tration *. It was well known, he 
ſaid, that the French themſelves 
had at different times declared, 
that they did not think it poſſible 
to wreſt all the thirteen provinces 
from Great Britain; and yet an 
unqualified ſurrender was made of 
the whole, without obtaining a 
truce, or even a ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities, as: the price of fo laviſh a 
conceſſion. In the molt abject and 
unfortunate reign that Spain ever 
knew (that of Philip III.) the ne- 
gotiators of that prince retained 
ten out of ſeventeen of the revolted 
provinces, and detached the reft 
from their alliance with France. 
An act of indemnity and oblivion 
in favour of its partizans, was at 
leaſt what the conceding party was 
bound by faith and juſtice to pro- 
cure. But here no ſtipulations 
whatever had been made, ſo far as 
could be collected from the king's 
ſpeech, in favour of thoſe wretch- 
ed men who had hazarded their 
lives and ſacrificed their fortunes 
to their attachment to the mother 
country. 

The legality of the recognition 
of American independence, was 


alſo queſtioned; and it was abſo. 
lutely denied, that the ſenſe either 
of parliament or of the people had 
been collected on that ſubject. 

In reply to this attack, the flirſt 
lord of the treaſury denied, that 
the offer of independence was irre. 
vocable; the words of the ſpeech, 
he ſaid, clearly proved it was 
conditional; and ik fair and equal 
terms could not be obtained from 
France, the ally of America, the 
offer might be withdrawn, and 
would ceaſe and determine. 

On the following day, 
when the — iics Dec. 6th, 
the committee of the Houſe of 
Commons appointed to draw up the 
addreſs was read, ſeveral members 
got up to expreſs their uneaſineſ 
at the explication given in the other 
houſe by the miniſter, of that pa. 
ragraph of the ſpeech which an- 
nounced the proviſional treaty with 
America; the unanimity, they 
ſaid, with which the motion for an 
addreſs had been ſuffered to paſs, 
aroſe from a perſuaſion that the 
independence of the colonies was 
recognized irrevocably ; ſo that, 
though the treaty negotiating with 
the court of France ſhould not ter- 
minate in a peace, yet the provi- 
ſional treaty would remain in full 
force, to take place whenever the 
former event ſhould happen. His 
majeſty's ſervants were therefore 
called upon toclear up theſe doubts, 
and ſatisfy the minds of ſuch as 
were of opinion that the uncondi- 
tional recognition of independence, 
by making it the intereſt of Ame- 
rica to put an end to the war as 
ſpeedily as poſlible, would tend el- 
ſentially to accelerate a general 
peace. In conſequence of this ap- 


Lord Stormont, 


peal, 


2 * 


chancellor of the exchequer, and 
che commander in chief, ſeverally 
roſe, and declared, that the articles 
were only ſo far proviſional, that 
they depended upon the ſingle con- 
tingency of peace being concluded 
with France; but whenever that 
event took place, the independence 


r of America Rood recognized with- 
ot any reſerved condition whats 
e ever. | opt - 

is contrariety © 
d bec. 1 3th. ty 


opinion amongſt the 
members of the cabinet, occaſioned 
a ſecond debate on the ſame ſub- 
jet in the Houſe of Lords. On 
the 12th, the Earl Fitzwilliam re- 
marked; that theſe contradictions, 
being public and notorious, might 
lead ro conſequences of the utmolt 
importance, and therefore demand- 
ed an immediate explanation. Du- 
ring the progreſs of negotiations 
with artful and jealous enemies, 
every appearance of duplicity, or 
even ambiguity in ours councils, 
082ht moſt anxiouſly to be avoiced. 


ment from the ſuſpicions under 
which it lay; in order to ſatisfy 
the country that the ſubjugation of 
America could not, under any poſ- 
üble circumſtances, be again at- 
empted ; in order to ſecure conh- 
ence to adminiſtration both at 
ome and abroad, he begged leave 
0 propoſe the following queſtion 
to the noble earl at the head of his 
majeſty's treaſury. 

* Is it to be underſtood that the 
independence of America is ne- 
a er again to become a ſubject of 
of. doubt, - diſcuſſion, or bargain ; 
but is to take effect abſolutely 
p- WH any period, near or remote, 
whenever a treaty of peace is 
concluded with the court of 


In order therefore to reſcue govern- 
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al, the ſecretary of ſtate, the 


France, though the preſent trea- 
«© ty ſhould entirely break off ? 
Or, on the contrary, is the in- 
*© dependence of America merely 
** contingent; ſo that if the parti- 
„ cular treaty now negotiating 
* with that court ſhould not ter- 
% minate in a peace, the offer is 
to be conſidered as revoked, and 
* the independence left to be de- 
«© termined by circumſtances, and 

«« the events of war??? | 
To the queſtion, thus put, the 
miniſter poſitively refuſed to give 
any anſwer, and was ſupported by 
the Dukes of Richmond and Chan- 
dos, It was urged in vain, that 
he had already, on the firſt day of 
the ſeſſion, avowed his ſentiments 
in a full and explicit manner; that 
the preſent queſtion was only put 
on account of doubts that had ari- 
ſen from the contradictory aſſertions 
of others of his majeſty's ſervants; 
that it was the language of miniſ- 
ters, and not the ſecrets of the 
treaty, of which an explanation 
was deſired; that the fact muſt ne- 
ceflarily be known to all the par- 
ties concerned in the ſubſiſting ne- 
gotiations; that it was a ſecret to 
the Britiſh parliament alone ; and 
that no poſſible miſchief could ariſe 
from his giving the ſatis faction re- 
quired. The noble earl perſiſted 
in his refuſal; declaring that the 
whole houſe ſhould not force an an- 
ſwer from him, which he conceiv- 
ed he could not give without vio- 
lation of his oath as a privy coun- 
ſellor. Declaring war and making 
peace, were, he ſaid, the undoubt- 
ed prerogative of the crown, and 
ought to be guarded from all in- 
croachment with the moſt particu- 
lar care. If the popular parts of 
the conſtitution thought themſelves 
better adapted for carrying on ne- 
| gotiations 
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gotiations of this ſort, he would 
adviſe them to go to the king at 
once, and tell him that they were 
tired of the monarchical eſtabliſh- 
ment, that they meant to do the 
| buſineſs of the crown themſelves, 
and had no farther occaſion for his 
ſervices, No man, he added, 
could be more anxious than himſelf 
to have the world know what he 
had done, and to receive the judg- 
ment of parliament and of the 
people of England upon his pro- 
ceedings; and that for this pur- 
res {o ſoon as prudence and po- 
icy ſhould warrant, he would not 
10 a moment in laying the treaty 
before them. With reſpe& to the 
aſſertion that had ſo frequently 
been made, that no miſchief would 
ariſe from giving the anſwer re- 
quired, he faid it was a little ex- 
traordinary, that thoſe who knew 
not what the treaty was, ſhould be 
' io poſitive in declaring there could 
be no ſecrets in it, whilſt thoſe 
who did know its contents as poſi- 
tively afferted there were. 
On the 16th Mr. Fox 
Dec. 16th. gave notice of his in- 
tention to move, on the firſt con- 
venient day, for the proviſional 
treaty to be laid before the houſe, 
or ſuch parts of it as related to the 
recognition of American indepen- 
dence, At the ſame time, as a 
e that he had no deſign to em- 
arraſs government, or throw any 
impediment in the way of the mi- 
niſter's negotiations, he declared 
that if the-ſecretary of ſtate would 
pledge himſelf to the houſe, that 
the treaty in queſtion contained 
particulars, which, if diſcovered 
earlier than the moment miniſters 
might chooſe for laying it before 
parliament, would be attended 
with miſchievous conſequences, and 
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materially affect the negotiation 
then carrying on, he would defy 
from his purpoſe altogether. Thy 
miniſter refuſing to pledge himfel 
in the manner propoſed, Mr. For 
made the following motion on thi 


18th, 
18th «© That an humble 2d. 
0 dreſs be preſented to hi 
«« majeſty, that he will be gradi. 
% ouily pleaſed to give direction 
© that there be laid before. thi 
*«© houſe copies of ſuch parts of the 
te proviſional articles as relate u 
*© the independency of America,” 
The motion was oppoſed by the 
miniſters and their friends, as both 
unſeaſonable and unneceſſary, The 
moment of negotiation was aid 
to be of all others that in which 
parliament ought to place conk- 
dence in miniſters, and to abſtain 
from interfering by its advice in 
meaſures,with the delicate ſituation 
of which it muſt neceſſarily be un- 
acquainted. Whatever conſtruc- 
tion the treaty might bear, what- 
ever contrariety of opinions might 
be entertained reſpecting it, it wa 


ſigned, and could not be altered; «i; 
and, what was moſt material, hal an. 
given perfect ſatisfaction to the 1, 
party that had accepted it. T ers 
miſchiefs that might ariſe from di, rec 
cuſſing ſubjects of this nature in te cat 
houſe were ſtrongly inſiſted on; aof 
the miniſters were adviſed to kee an 
a total ſilence with reſpect to tel en 
matter 1n debate. of 

Theſe objections were ſuppom im 
ed by Lord North in a ſpeech full vc: 
of irony and ſarcaſtic obſervation fix 
He ſaid, he entirely approved of be 
advice that had been given to con 
niſters to keep filent, but wild ni; 
the injunction had been laid up oi! 
them a little earlier; much troub - L 
would then have been ſaved, 7 N 

uni 


much 


nſea 
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trine of a privy counſellor's oath 
were ſolid, ſomething very like per- 
jury prevented, * | 

The motion before the houſe he 
underſtood was made for the, pur- 
poſe, either of ſatisfying them that 


the American treaty was irrevo- 


cable, or of declaring it to be ſo 
if it ſhould appear doubtful, Now, 
as he neither wiſhed nor believed it 
to be of that nature, he certainly 


could not vote with the right ho- 


nourable mover. 

It had been pleaſantly remarked, 
that he ſhould vote that day with 
the miniſters, not becauſe he agreed 


with them, but becauſe they diſ- 


agreed with each other. This, he 


ſaid, was in ſome meaſure true; 


but it was a matter not of choice 
but of neceſſity; and as he wiſhed 
tollrengthen their government, he 
ſhould be very happy if he could be 
inſtructed how he could ſupport 
them collectively. | 
Differences, he admitted, un- 
doubtedly exiſted, and of a very 
eſſential nature, in the cabinet; 
and thoſe differences might certain- 
ly have an effect with foreign pow- 
ers, but they were not likely to be 
reconciled within thoſe walls. The 
cabinet conſiſted of eleven perſons 
of great genius, long experience, 


and invariable conſtancy; they had 


employed almoſt an equal number 
of com miſſioners at Paris in this 
important buſineſs; and if all theſe 
perſonages had not been able to 
f a preciſe meaning to a treaty 
tbat was declared to be concluded, 
could it be expected that an una- 
nmous Explanation of it ſhould be 
given in that houſe ? e 

He then proceeded to ſtate the 
grounds of the meaning he had af- 
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vnſeaſonable diſcuſſion of charac- 
he ſaid, with caſuiſts, that the ſup- 


ters ſtopped; and, if the new doc- 


” 
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port of one grave doctor was enough 
to make an opinion probable;—now 
he had the opinion of two grave 
doctors, two cabinet miniſters, that 
the treaty was not irrevocable. He 
next examined the contradictory 
explanations that had begn given; 
and after commenting on them for 
ſome time, argued that if, from ſo 
many contradictions, any thing cer- 
tain could be deduced, it muſt be, 
that the proviſional articles meant 
nothing fixed. In this opinion he 
was confirmed by the ſpeech from 
the throne. To this edition of the 
treaty, printed on royal paper, he 
ſhould certainly give the preference 


over the many ahat had ſince been 


publiſhed, and enriched cam notis 
variorum. In that it was ſaid, in 
the firſt place, that independence 
had been offered; ſecondly, that 
this article was dependent on ano- 
ther treaty, in which it was to be in- 
ſerted; aud, thirdly, it is there 
ſtyled only a proviſional treaty, 
which clearly implied that it was 
conditional, and therefore revo- 
cable. | 


Having ſtated the grounds of his 


opinion, he added, that it could 
not be expected he ſhould concur 
in a Hotion, the defign of which 
was to affix a meaning on the trea- 
ty of which he could not approve. 
If, ſays he, the right honourable 
gentleman ſhould ſucceed in that 
attempt, would not the miniſters 
of France argue thus with our ne- 
gotiators, ** You have told us, that 
the Engliſh nation would ſubmit 
with great unwillingneſs to the re- 
cognition of American indepen- 
dence, and you demand ſome ſa- 
crifice from us as an equivalent for 
that conceſſion. You ſee now that 
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parliament has none of the diſficul- 
ties you made account of j we 
therefore muſt alter our terms, 
there being no reaſon why we ſhonld 
now make the ſacrifice you re- 
quire.“ 

In ſupport of the motion it was 
urged, that the production of a 
treaty, pending the negotiation, 
was perfectly parliamentary, and 
not unprecedented; and that none 


of his Majeſty's ſervants would ven- 


ture to aſſert, that, in the preſent 
inſtance, it would be dangerous or 
unſafe. The difficulties under 
which our negotiators muſt una- 
voidably labour, ſo ſoon as the 
con tradictory language of miniſters 
at home was known abroad, and 
the neceſſity of relieving them from 
this embarraſſment, was ſtrongly 
inſiſted on. It was not from any 
abſurd idea of reconciling the con- 
traditions of miniſters that the 
preſent motion was brought for- 
ward, but that parliament might 
put ſuch a clear, diſtin, and de- 
finitive conſtruction on the treaty, 
as might ſatisfy both foreign pow- 
ers and the people at home of its 
true meaning and purpoſe. Miniſ- 
ters could then no longer fluctuate 
in their explanations of it, and might 
recover that confidence abroad 
which at preſent it was ridiculous 
for them to expect. They had 
themſelves confeſſed, that the inſi - 
nwations that had been propagated 
reſpecting the infincerity of the 
noble carl at the head of the trea- 
ſury had materially impeded their 
negotiations; and was it likely that 


theſe ſuſpicions would be removed 


by what had paſſed in parliament 
ſince the firft day of the ſeſſion ? 

It was not denied that the defign 
of the motion was to induce parlia- 
meut to come to an explicit and 


9 


unconditienal acknowledgment of 
the independence of America; and 
this, it was argued; was the beſt po. 
licy we could adopt. 'To grant it 
as the price of peace, at the requiſi. 
tion of France, would be baſe and 
degrading. Should the French mi- 
niſter inſult us with an offer, he 
ſhould be told, We will not ſell 
the independence of America to 
you at any price; we will freely 
preſent her with that which you 
ſhall not procure her, offer what 
bargain you pleaſe.” 

The motion was at length re. 
jected on a previous queſtion, by a 
majority of 219 to 46; and both 
houſes adjourned on the 23d tothe 
2 1ſt of the following month, 

On the day of meet- 
ing after the receſs, a eo 
motion was made in the 783. 
Houfe of Commons, for leave to 
bring in a bill, “ for removing 
«© and preventing all doubts which 
* had ariſen, or might ariſe, con- 
«« cerning the excluſive right of 
„the parliament and courts of 
Ireland in matters of legiſlation 
% and judicature; and for pre- 
„ venting any writ of error or ap- 
«« peal from any of his majeſty'; 
* courts in that kingdom from be- 
« ing received, heard, and ad- 
«« judged, in any of his majelty's 
*« courts in the kingdom of Great 
«© Britain.“ 

The cauſe of this bill, which af. 
ter going through the uſual forms 
paſſed into a law, was as follows: 

When the matter of eſtabliſhing 
the legiſlative and judicial inde- 
pendence of the kingdom of Ire- 
land was under the conſideration 
of the late miniſtry, two ways of 
doing it had occurred. The one, 
by a renunciation of what this 
country held to be a right, but 
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This mode, however, it was fore- 
ſeen, might give offence to the peo- 
ple of Ireland, who contended, 
that England never had any ſuch 
right. The other mode was by 
declaring that England, though it 
had exerciſed, had never been le- 
ally poſſeſſed of, ſuch a right: 
put to this mode of renunciation it 
was juſtly apprehended that the 
parliament of Great Britain would 
not be brought to conſent, The 
meaſure of a ſimple repeal of the 
declaratory act of the 6th of Geo. I. 
was therefore adopted, as moſt con- 
ſitent with the ſpirit of the peo- 
ple there, and the dignity of go- 
vernment here: and though ſome 
zealous patriots in Jreland ſeemed 
to think that an abſolute renuncia- 
tion was neceſſary ; yet, as we have 
before related ®, an addreſs wascar- 
ried there through both houſes, with 
only two or three diſſentient yoices, 
expreſſing their perfect ſatisfaction, 
and declaring that no conſtitutional 
queſtion between the two countries 
would any longer exiſt. After 
this the parliament of Ireland pro- 
ceeded in the exerciſe of their le- 
mg capacity, to enact laws 
or regulating their judicial pro- 
ceedings, and for confining the 
deciſions of property to their own 
courts of law, with power of ap- 
peal to the Houſe of Lords of that 
country only. Things were going 
on in this amicable manner, when 
a cauſe that had been removed by 
writ of error from Ireland to the 
court of King's Bench, long be- 
fore the repeal had been in agita- 
tion, and which the judge, by the 
rules of the court, was bound to 
determine, was brought to a deci- 
aon. This unlucky accident was 


which it was ready to give up. 
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eagerly laid hold on by the cla- 
morous in that country; and the 
jealouſy they attempted to ſpread 
was not unwillingly imptoved by 
the miniſters into an opportunity 

of ſhewing, that the meaſures of 
their predeceſſors had failed of giv- 
ing that complete ſatis faction which 
had been boaſted, and of courting 
the applanſe of Ireland by the ad- 
ditional ſecurity which the preſent 
— was ſuppoſed to afford to their 
rights. 

Ehe bill paſſed without any for- 
mal oppoſition : it was however re- 
marked, that as the parliament of 
Ireland had declared that nb con- 
ſtitutional queſtion did any longer 
exiſt between the two countries, it 
was not conſulting the dignity of 
the legiſlature of Great Britain, 
nor paying any compliment to the 
diſcernment of that of Ireland, to 
declare that doubts might ſtill ariſe ; 
and to paſs an act to prevent them, 
that was unaſked, and ground- 
ed on mere ſurmiſes, The par- 
liament of Ireland, by the repeal of 
the 6th of Geo, I. were virtually 
inveſted with full powers to regu- 
late every domeſtic inconvenience 
according to its own diſcretion ; 
and this in the preſent inſtance 
they had actually done, a bill for the 
purpoſe having received the royal 
aſſent, The officious interference 
now of Great Britain, fo far from 
encreaſing the confidence which 
Ireland was inclined to repoſe in us, 
was more likely, it was ſaid, to pro- 
duce the nao effect, by autho- 
rizing. groundleſs jealouſy and diſ- 
truſt, Confidence was in its nature 
voluntary: a profuſion of profeſ- 
ſions never had, nor ever would, 
either produce or confirm it. It - 
was madneſs to ſuppoſe that ſpe= _ 
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culating politicians in Ireland, like 
all other people in ſimilar circum- 


ſtances, would not find matter to 


cavil at. It was therefore neceſ- 
fary, for the peace of both coun- 
tries, and to the dignity of parlia- 


an end ſomewhere ; and miniſten 
were adviſed to come to a reſolu- 
tion of making a ſtand, where the 
beſt and wiſeſt men of that coun. 
try had already fixed the land. 
marks of the conſtitution, 


ment, that the buſineſs ſhould have 
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G HK. VII. 
Preliminary articles of peace ſigned at Verſailles—laid before both heuſes 
of parliament.— Addreſs of thanks moved by Mr. Themas Pitt,— Amend. 
ment propoſed by Lord John Cavendiſh, —Second amendment propeſed by 
Lord North. —Lift of the principal ſpeakers for and againſt the original 
addreſs, —T he peace defended on three grounds.—1/t, From the deplorable 
Hate of the finances —of the navy—of the army.—2dly. On the merits 
of the articles of the ſeveral treaties.—Defence of the French treaty— 
of the ceſſion of part of the Newfoundland fiſhery, and of the iſlands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon — of the reſtoration of St. Lucia, and of the 
ce//ion of Tobago — of the ceſſion of Senegal, and the reſtoration if 

| Goree—of the reſtoration of the French continental ſettlements in the Eaſt- 
Tndies—of the abrogation of the articles relative to Dunkirk. —Defence 
of the Spaniſh treaty—of the ceſſion of Eaſt and Weſt Florida and Mi- 
norca.—- Defence of the proviſional treaty with the Americans — of tht 
line of boundaries F the ſetilement of the fiſheries—of the terms pre- 
cured for ube loyaliſts. —dly. On the faclions and intereſted motives of 
thoſe who pretended to diſapprove & it.—Arguments urged by the oppoſiie 
ſide in ſupport of the amendments. — Arguments uſed in defence of the peace 

| replied to in the ſame order.—Both amendments carried in the Houje of 
q Commons, by a majority of 16.— Amendment to the addreſs in the Heuſe of 


Lords moved by Lord Carliſle, and negatived by a majority of 13.— 
| Lift of ſpeakers in the debate.—Reſolution of cenſure on the peace moved 
in the Houſe of Commons by Loi d Jobn Cavendiſh, and carried by à ma- 


Jority of 17. 


HE preliminary articles of 
ace between Great Britain 

and France, and between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain, were ſigned at Ver- 
ſailles on the zoth of January; and 
on the 27th copies of the ſame, 
and of the proviſional treaty with 
the United States of America, were 
laid before both houſes of parlia- 
ment, and after a ſhort debate, or- 
dered to be printed, Monday the 
17th of February was appointed 
for taking them into conſideration; 


and in the intermediate time ſe- 
veral motions were made for ſuch 
papers and documents as might aſſiſt 
the houſe in deciding ontheir merits: 

On the day appointed upwards 
of four hundred and fifty members 
were aſſembled. After the papers 
were read, a motion was made by 
Mr. Thomas Pitt, and ſeconded 
by Mr. Wilberforce, “that an ad- 
„ dreſs of thanks ſhould be pre- 
«« ſented to the King for his gra- 
© cious condeſcenſion in * 
« the 
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« the preliminary and proviſional 
« articles of the ſeveral treaties 
« which his Majeſty had conclud- 
« 64, to be laid before them; and 
« to aſſure his Majeſty that they 
« had conſidered them with that 
« attention that ſo important a 
e ſubject — — To expreſs 
« their ſatisfaction that his Ma- 
« jeſty had, in conſequence of the 
powers entruſted to him, laid the 
« foundation, bythe proviſional ar- 
te ticles with the States of North 


« America, for a treaty of peace,. 


« which they truſted would enſure 
perfect reconciliation and friend- 


*« ſhip between both countries. 


« And that, in this confidence, 
they preſumed to expreſs” their 
« juſt expectations, that the ſeve- 
„ral States of North America 
« would carry into effeftual and 
« ſatis factory execution thoſe mea- 
« ſures which the congreſs was ſo 
* ſolemnly bound by the treaty 
0 to recommend, in favour of ſuch 
© perſons as had ſuffered for the 
part they had taken in the war; 
* and that they ſhould conſider 
this circumſtance as the ſureſt 
indication of returning friend- 
2 ſhip. 

„To acknowledge their due 


e ſenſe of, that wiſe and paternal 


regard for the happineſs of his 
* ſubjes, which induced his Ma- 
*« jelty to relieve them from a bur- 
** thenſome and Expenſive war; and 
to aſſure his Majeſty they would 
encourage every exertion of his 
** ſubjects of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the improvement of 
** thoſe reſources which muſt tend 


to the augmentation of the pub- 


lie ſtrength, and the proſperity 
of his dominions.“ 


Of this addreſs an amendment 
was moved by Lord John Caven- 


diſh, to leave out all that part af. 
ter the words ** zo aſſure his Ma- 
« jefty,” and to inſert inſtead 
thereof the following His faith- 
« ful commons will proceed to con- 
te fider the ſame with that ſerious 
and full attention which a ſub- 
« je&t of ſuch importance to the 
«« preſent and future intereſts of 
c his Majeſty's dominions de- 
% ſerves, That in the mean time 
e they entertain the fulleſt confi- 
e dence of his Majeſty's paternal 
ce care, that he will concert with 
« his parliament ſuch meaſares as 
* may be expedient for extending 
the commerce of his ſubjects. 

*« That whatever may be the 


«« ſentiments of his faithful com- 
e mons on the inveſtigation of the 


te terms of pacification,- they beg 
„leave to aſſure his Majeſty of 
e their firm and unalterable reſo- 
© lution to adhere inviolably- to 
ce the ſeveral articles for which 
the public faith is pledged, and 
© to maintain the bleſſings of 
«© peace, ſo neceſſary to his Ma- 
te jeſty's ſubjects and the general 
«© happineſs of mankind.” by 
A ſecond amendment was after- 
wards moved by Lord North, to 
inſert after the words “ commerce 
« of his ſubjets,” the following— - 
« And his Majeſty's faithful com- 
© mons feel that it would be ſu- 
e perfluous to expreſs to his Ma- 
«« jeſty the regards due from the 
© nation to every. deſcription of 
men, who, with the riſque of 
« their lives, and the facrifice of 
«© their properties, have diſtinguiſh- 
ce ed their loyalty and fidelity dur- 
« ing a long and calamitous War.“ 
Tn the following account of the 
important debate which theſe mo- 
tions gave rife to, we have thought 
it more adviſeable, for the ſake of 
[K] 3 diſtinct- 
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diſtintpeſs and preciſion, to fol- 
low the arrangement of the argu- 
ments uſed on both ſides the * 
tion, than the order of ſpeakers. 
With reſpect to the latter there- 
fore it may ſuffice to mention, 
that the original addreſs was ſup- 
ported by the ſecretary of ſtate, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
the treaſurer of the navy, the ſoli- 
citor-general, and by Mr. Powis, 
Mr. Banks, and ſome other coun- 
try gentlemen ; the amendments 
by Ford North, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Burke, Governor Johnſtone, Lord 
Mulgrave, Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Adam, and 
alſo by ſeveral of the country gen- 
tlemen. 

The defence of the peace was 
undertaken on three grounds; firſt, 
on the weak and impoveriſhed ſtate 
of this country ; ſecondly, on the 
merits of the articles themſelves ; 
and laſtly, on an attempt to diſ- 
arm the arguments and objections 
on the other ſide of their force 
and effect, by throwing on the op- 
poſite party the odium of acting 
entirely, on this occaſion, from in- 
tereſted motives; and of having 
entered into an unnatural coali- 
tion, merely for the purpoſe of 
diſplacing his Majeſty's miniſters 
by inducing parliament to cenſure 
the peace. 

On the firſt of theſe heads, Mr. 
Thomas Pitt entered into a cir- 
cumſtantial detail of the deplorable 
ſtate of the finances of this country, 
taken from the report of a. com- 
mittee appointed to enquire into 
the ſtate of the funds, of which he 
had. been chairman. By this he 
made it appear, that the national 
debt, funded and unfunded, a- 
mounted to upwards of 250 mil- 
lions. That the annual intereſt 
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on it would fall little ſhort of nine 
millions and a half. That this 
enormous intereſt, being added to 
the ciuil liſt, and to a moderately 
calculated peace eſtabliſhment, our 
annual expences, in ſeaſons of pro. 
found peace, would (according to 
his detailed calculations) amount 
at leaſt to 14,793,137l. That 
the amount of the enormous load 
of taxes under which the landed 
intereit was ſinking, did not ex- 
ceed all together r2,500,c001. So 
that there remained an annual ſum 
of near 2, zoo, cool. to be raiſed by 
freſh burthens. From theſe facts 
it was demanded, whether the con- 
tinuance of the war could end in 
any thing leſs than certain ruin? 
This ſtate of our finances, it was 
ſaid, ought to be kept conſtantly 
in view in diſcuſſing the merits of 
the peace; and whenever it was 
argued that conceſſions had been 
improvidently made, or that great- 
er advantages might have been ob- 
tained, members ſhould fairly aſk 
themſelves, whether ſuch an ob- 
ject, under ſuch circumſtances, was 
worth the expence and hazard of 
another compaign ? | 
It would doubtleſs be urged that 
the other belligerent powers felt an 
equal degree of diſtreſs ;. but to 
what a conſequence would ſuch a 
mode of reaſoning lead the houſe? 
What man was 5 deſperate as to 
adviſe the continuance of a war, 
which might end in the bankrupt- 
cy of public faith, a bankruptcy 
which would almoſt diſſolve the 
bands of government, and this 
merely on a ſurmiſe, that probably 
one of the adverſe powers might 
experience an equal diſtreſs, 
he navy, the ſecond great en- 
pine of war, was Ws to 
e in a condition ſcarcely adequate 
10 
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to the purpoſes of defence, and (ih 
a competition of ſtrength) greatly 
inferior to that of the enemy. 
From the papers on the table it 
appeared, that the whole Britiſh 
force, fit for fervice, ſcarcely 
amounted to one hundred fail of 
the line. Of theſe many were un- 
dermanned, ſeveral unclean and in 
2 mouldering ſtate, and the preat- 
eſt part had deen long and actively 
employed on foreign ſtations. Our 
magazines were in an exhauſted 
condition; and with the moſt dili- 
gent exertions not more than ſix 


ſail could have been added to this 


catalogue in March. The force 
of France and Spain amounted to 
one hundred and forty ſail of the 
line. Thirteen new ſhips would 
have been added to the fleet of 
France in the courſe of the enſu- 
ing ſpring. The Dutch fleet would 
have amounted to twenty-five fail 
of the line, and it was uncertain 
what acceſſion the Spaniſh force 
would have received at the ſame 
time. 

With ſo glaring an inferiority, 
what hopes of ſucceſs could we 
derive, either from the experience 
of the laſt campaign, or from any 
new diſtribution of our force in 
that which would have followed ? 
In the Weſt-Indies we could not 
have had more than forty-fix fail 
to oppoſe to forty, which on the 
day that the peace was ſigned 
lay in the harbour of Cadiz with 
16,000 troops on board, ready to 
fail for that quarter of the world, 
where they would have been join- 
ed by twelve ſhips of the line from 
the Havannah,and by ten from St. 
Domingo, with 25,000 men on 
board. A defenſive war, it was 
univerſally acknowledged, mutt 


terminate in certain ruin; and it 


was aſked, whether Admiral Pigot, 
with ſuch an inferiority, could have 
undertaken any offenſive opera- 
tions againf the iflands of the ene- 
my ; thoſe iflands on which Lord 
Rodney, fluſhed with victory, could 
not attempt to make an impreſſion ? 
Could Admiral Pigot have regain- 
ed by arms what the miniſters had 
recovered by treaty ? Could he, in 
the ſight of a ſuperior fleet; have 
captured Grenada, Dominique, 
St. Kitt's, Nevis, and Montſerrat ? 
Or might we not too reaſonab 
apprehend, that the campaign 
the Weſt-Indies would have cloſed 
with the lofs of Jamaica itſelf, the 
avowed object of this ĩmmenfe ar- 
mament ? ; 

In the Eaſt our proſpects were 
not brighter. A mere defenſive 
reſiſtance had entitled Sir Edward 
Hughes to the thanks of patlia- 
ment; but his ſucceſs, if it might 
be termed a victory, had not pre- 
vented the enemy from landing a 
greater European force than we 
actually poſſeſs in that country, 
and which, in conjunction with 
Hyder Ally, was at that inſtance 
ſubduing or deſolating the Carna- 
tic. In the enſning campaign, af- 
ter the junction with Commodore 
Bickerton, the French fleet would 
at leaſt be equal to ours. 

If we looked forward to the 
probable operations in the channel, 
and in the northern ſeas, in'a fu- 
ture campaign, it was faid to be 
clear, from the papers laid before 
the houſe, that the combined fleets 
of the houſe of Bourbon and of 
Holland, would at leaſt have dou - 
bled our force in our own ſpas. 

With reſp& to the army, it was 
aſſerted, that we were in want of 
thirty thouſand men to complete 
irs eſtabliſuments, ard that levies 
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could ſcarcely be torn, on any terms, 
from a depopulated country. That 
after the moſt careſul inveſtigation, 
it had appeared, that only three 
thouſand men could have been 
ſpared, with ſaſety to this coun- 
try, for any offenſive duty. The 
foreign troops in garriſon at New- 
York we had no power to embark 
on any other than American ſer— 
vice; beſides, if a new treaty had 
been entered into with the Ger- 
man princes, no tranſports could 
have been aſſembled for an early 
embarkation ; and, even when em- 
barked, where could they have di- 
reed their courſe, in the face of 
an enemy's fleet cruizing with un- 
diſputed ſuperiority in every part 
of the weſtern world ? 

From this view of our total in- 
ability to engage in another cam- 
paign, with any proſpect of bring- 
ing it to a more favourable con- 
cluſion than the laſt, it was argu- 
ed, that peace on any terms, by 
breaking the powerful confederacy 
that was againſt us, and giving us 
time to recruit our waited ſtrength, 
was preferable to a continuance of 
the war, But it was aſſerted, in 
the ſecond place, that the peace 
did not land in need of ſuch a de- 
fence, and that the terms obtained 
were fair and honourable, and 
adequate to the jull expeRations of 
the nation. 

By the zd and 4th articles of the 
treaty with the court of France, 
we had ceded the excluſive right of 
fiſhery on a certain part of the 
coaſt of Newfoundland, But at the 
ſame time we have alſo eſtabliſhed 
an excluſive right to the moſt va- 
luable banks. The concurrent 
fiſhery ſormerly extreiſed was a 
ſource of endleſs ſtriſe. The French 
were now confined to a certain 


N 


ſpot: it was almoſt nothing, when 
compared to the extent we poſſeſs, 
and beſides is ſituated in the leaſt 


productive part of the coaſt. In 


proof of theſe facts, the opinions 
of Admiral Edwards, of Captain 
Leveſon Gower, and of Lieutenant 
Lane, who took an accurate ſur. 


vey of the whole, were confidently 


appealed to, 

By the 5th article the iſlands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon were ceded 
to the French. Theſe iſlands had 
formerly belonged to that crown, 
but were retained, in the pride of 
our ſuperiority, at the treaty of 
Paris, in 1762: and ſurely there 
could be no juſt ground of com- 
plaint now, if France, in her aſcen- 
dancy, ſhould require the reſtitution 
of them. If it ſhould be alledged, 
that theſe places might be fortified 
ſo as to annoy us in a future war, 
and even endanger our fiſheries, 
the anſwer was at hand ;—the moſt 
ſcilful engineers had certified, that 
neither i{land would admit the 
conſtruction of a fortreſs which 
would ftand the attack of the ſmal- 
left of our frigates. 

In the Weft-Indies, by the 5th 
article, the iſland of St. Lucia was 
reſtored, and Tobago ceded to the 
French; hut in return, by the Sth, 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had re- 
ſtored to Great Britain the iſlands 


of Grenada and the Grenadines, 


of St. Vincent, Dominica, St. 


_ Chriſtopher, Nevis, and Montſer- 


rat. It was aflerted, that the iſland 
of Dominica, conſidered as a place 
of obſervation and ſtrength, was 
as valuable to this country, if nat 
more ſo, than St. Lucia. The 
importance of the latter iſland, it 
was ſaid, might fairly be eſtimat- 
ed by the value ſet upon it at the 
laſt peace. It was then ours by con- 
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queſt; and if it had been thought 
of ſuch ineſtimable conſequence, 
as was now pretended, why was it 
not then retained ? The iſland of 
Tobago had alſo been extorted 
from France at the peace of Paris, 
and therefore might now be equi- 
tably re- demanded. Its importance 
to our cotton manufactory had been 
greatly exaggerated, If this ma- 
nufacture had riſen to a flouriſhing 
fate before we ever poſſeſſed that 
j/and, why might it not remain 
{) now? The fact was, that cot- 
ton, whether in the bands of friend 
or foe, would always find its way 
to our door, in preference to that 
of thoſe who cannot meet it with 
ſuch a purſe. , 

in Africa, by the gth article, 
the King of Great Britain cedes 
the river of Senegal, with its de- 
pendencies and forts, and reſtores 
the iſland of Goree, On ghe other 
ſide, Fort James and the river 
Gambia is guaranteed to Great 
Britain, by the 10th; and by the 
11th and 12th, the gum trade 
is put on the ſame footing as in 
the year 1755. By theſe articles, 
it was ſaid, we ſecure (as much as 
we ever had ſecured) a ſhare in the 
gum trade; and were freed from 
the neceſſity of making that coaſt 
a grave for our fellow- ſubjects, 
thouſands of whom were annually 
ſent there to watch an article of 
trade which we in vain endeavour- 
ed to monopolize. 

The four following articles re- 
late to the Zaſt-Indies. By theſe, 
Pondicherry and Karical, with ſuit- 
able dependencies, the poſſeſſion 
of Mahe, and the Comptoir of Su- 
rat, are reſtored, and guaranteed 


to France, together with all the 


eltabliſhments which belonged to 
that kingdom at the commence- 
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ment of the war, on the coaſt ok 
Orixa, and in Bengal, with liberty, 
to ſurround Chandernagor with a 


ditch for draining the waters. 
Theſe conceſſions were allowed to 
be very conſiderable, and they were 
defended by the advocates for the 
peace on two very different and 
oppoſite grounds. Some of them 
aflerted, that the Company's af- 


fairs were in every reſpect in ſo 


deplorable a late, that the conti- 
nuance of the war there mult have 
brought on their irretrievable de- 
ſtructian; whilſt others, in order 
to remove any apprehenſion that 
might be entertained fram the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the French power - 
in India, contended, that their af- 
fairs were in ſo proſperous a train, 
as would ſpeedily put them out of 
the reach of injury from any rival 
whatever. ; 
The abrogation of all the arti- 
cles relative to Dunkirk, which 
had been inſerted in any former 
treaty of peace, formed the 17th 
article of the preſent. During all 
the adminiſtrations which have paſ- 
ſed away ſince the demolition of 
that harbour was firſt ſtipulated, 
thoſe articles had never been in- 
forced. This negligence, it was 
ſaid, was a ſufficient proof of the 
little account in which that mat- 
ter was held; and the fact was, 
that all the art and coſt thar 
France could beſtow on the baſon 
of Dunkirk, could not render it in 
any degree formidable to. Great 
Britain. France wiſhed for the 
ſuppreſſion of thoſe articles, mere- 
ly as a point of honour; and ſurely 
no ſober man would continue the 
war to thwarg a fancy ſo little de- 
trimental to- us. At former 
riods England had dictated the 
terms of peace to ſubmiſſive na- 
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tions; but the viſions of her 
and pre-eminence were paſſed a- 


way, and ſhe was under the mor- 
tifying neceſſity of employing a 
language that correſponds with her 
true condition. 

To the King of Spain, the poſ- 
ſeſhon of Minorca and Weſt Florida 
was guaranteed, and Eaſt Florida 
ceded. With reſpect to the firſt- 


mentioned place, it was urged, 


that it was kept at an immenſe 
and uſeleſs expence in peace, and 
was never tenable in war ; and as 
to the Floridas, that the poſſeſſion 
of them was by no means fo im- 
portant as might be imagined, and 
that we had gained an equal ad- 
vantage by the reſtoration of Pro- 
vidence and the Bahama iflands. 
'The imports of both the Floridas 
did not exceed 70,0001. and the 
Exports amount to about 120,0001, 
It certainly was not defirable to 
take ſo much from the commerce 
of the nation ; but it was a favou- 
rite object with Spain, and amidſt 
the millions of our trade, it ſurely 
was not worth contending for, at 
the hazard of continuing the war. 

The treaty with the United States 
of America, as far as regarded their 
independence, had in ſome mea- 
ſure been previouſly formed by 
parhament; the only points there- 
fore that remained for diſcuſſion 
were the fixing of the boundaries, 
the ſettlement of the fiſheries, and 
the terms ſtipulated for the loy- 
aliſts. 

By the line of boundaries, all 
the back ſettlements, and the whole 
country between the Allegany 
Mountains and the Miſſiſſi ppi were 
ceded to the United States. To 
have retained the large tract be- 
hind them, for the purpoſe of 
planting it with perſons of differ- 


diſturbances. The free navigation 


this country to Canada, then, 


ent political principles, would have 
been little better than laying the 
foundation of new war and new 


of the Miſſiſſippi was however re. 
ſerved. 

To the northward, the line of di. 
viſion was carried through the cen- 
tre of the lakes, and by that means 
a participation of the fur trade 
was ſecured to both countries, with 
a ſmall advantage in favour of 
Great Britain; as it was well known 
to all men converſant in the na- 
ture of that trade, that its belt re. 
ſources lay to the northward. But 
ſuppoſing the entire fur trade waz 
ſunk in the ſea, what was the de. 
triment to this country ? Let this 
and every other part of the treaties 
be examined by the fair value of 
the diftrit ceded, drawn from the 
amount of the exports and imports, 
by which alone we could judge of 
its importance. The exports of 


were only 140, ooo l. and the im- 
ports no more than 50,0001. Was 
this an object for Great Britain to 
continue a war, of which the peo- 
ple of England had declared their 
abhorrence? Surely it was not: 
and much leſs would it appear ſo, 
when it was recollected that the 
preſervation of this annual impor- 
tation of 50,0001. has coſt the 
country for ſeveral years paſt, on 
an average, 800,0001. a year. A 
few intereſted Canadian merchants 
might complain; for merchants 
would always love monopoly, with- 
out conſidering that monopoly, by 
deſtroying rivalry, which was the 
very eſſence of the well-being of 
trade, was in fact detrimental to 

it. 
The ceſſion of Penobſcot had 
been objected to, as depriving 1 
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ſupply of maſts, which that 
my. 18 ald to furniſh in wonder- 
ful abundance. But in oppoſition 
to this aſſertion, it was proved, they 
(aid, by the certificate of Captain 
Twiſs, one of the ableſt ſurveyors 
in the ſervice, that there was not 
a tree there capable of being made 

maſt, 

By the 3d article of the provi- 
onal treaty, the freedom of fiſh- 
ing on all the Banks of Newfound- 
land, and alſo on all the coaſts of 
our dominions in America, was 
given to the ſubjects of the United 
States. And why ?—Becaulſle, in the 
firlt place, they could, from their 
locality, have exerciſed a fiſhery 
in that quarter, in the firſt ſeaſon 
(for there are two) without our 
conſent, and in ſpite of all our ef- 
forts to repel them. The firſt ſea- 
ſon commences in February, and 
that is entirely at their diſcretion : 
for our people have never, and can 
never take their ſtation there ſo 
ſoon. With regard to the other 
ſeaſon, the principle on which the 
fur trade had been regulated was 
again reverted to; * we had 
not a monopoly, we poſſeſſed ſuch 
ſuperior advantages in the article of 
curing our fiſh for market, from 
the excluſive command of the con- 
tiguous ſhores, that a rivalry would 
only whet our induſtry, to make 
the moſt 'of thoſe benefits which 
our ſituation put within our power. 
It might be aſked, why we had not 
ſtipulated for a reciprocity of ſiſh- 
:ng in the American harbours and 
creeks? The anſwer was obvious— 
becauſe we had abundant employ- 
ment 1n our Own. 

The laſt article objected to, was 
the terms procured for the loyaliſts. 
Oa this point but one alternative 


offered itſelf; either: to accept from. 
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congreſs their recommendation to 
the provincial ſtates in favour of 
thoſe unhappy people, or to conti- 
nue the war: and who was bold 
enough to flep forward, and ſay 
that we ought on that acconnt to 
have broken off the treaty ? But 
the fact was, that they could do 
no more than recommend, It was 
neceſſary to be cautious in word- 
ing the treaty, leſt they ſhould 
give offence to the new States. In 
all their meaſures, ſince their firſt 
conſtitution, for providing either 
money or men, they have uſed the 
word recommendation to the provin- 
cial aſſemblies ; and it had always 
been paid reſpect to. But to ſup- 
poſe the worſt, that after all, this 
eſtimable ſet of men could not be 
received into the boſom of their 
own country ; was England fo loſt 
to gratitude and honour, as not to 
afford them an aſylum ? Without 
one drop of blood ſpilt, with one 
fifth of the expence of one cam- 
Paign, happineſs and eaſe might 

given to the loyaliſts in as ample 
a manner as thoſe bleſſings were 
ever in their enjoyment. 

Such were the arguments urged 
in favour of the articles of the ſe- 
veral treaties of peace: an indi- 
rect defence of it was alſo attempt- 
ed, by endeavouring to throw odium 
on the characters of thoſe who, it 
was ſaid, pretended to diſapprove 
of it, and were deſirous, from in- 
tereſted motives, of inducing par- 
liament to paſs a cenſure: upon it, 
A coincidence in opinion between 
a noble lord who had formerly been 
at the head of adminiſtration, and 
the perſons who moved and ſup- 


ported the amendment to the ad- 


dreſs, was the ground of this accu- 
ſation. So unnatural an alliance, 
between the lofty aſſertors-of regal 
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prerogative, and the humble wor- 
Mippers of the majeſty of the peo- 


ple; the determined advocate of 


the influence of the crown, and the 
great purifiers of the conſtitution; 
could not, it was ſaid, originate 
from any but the moſt baſe and 
ſordid views. It was not the peace, 
which, it was aſſerted, was unim- 
peachable, but the offices of the 
miniſters, that was the object of 
their purſuit. On this occaſion eve- 
ry art was uſed to inflame the minds 
of the public, and to incite their 
own friends to revolt againſt what 
was repreſented as a molt barefaced 
attempt to abuſe their conhdence : 
all the mo{t virulent expreſſions of 
enmity and abuſe, which during 
their long and violent conteſts had 
fallen from either party in the heat 
of debate were induſtriouſſy brought 
forward; their junction was urged 
as a proof of a total dereliction of 
principle, and as an attrocious at- 
tempt to overbear the juſt prero- 
gative of the crown, 'and to ſeize 
on the adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs by force. 

On theſe grounds was the de- 
fence of the peace undertaken : it 
now remains that we ſtate thoſe ar- 
guments which induced the majo- 
rity of the houſe to adopt the 
amendments already recited, and 
on a following day to vote, ** that 
4 the conceſſions granted by the 
« peace to the enemies of Great 
«« Britain were greater than they 
c were entitled to, either from 
„ the actual ſituation of their re- 
« ſpective poſſeſſions, or from their 
% comparative ſtrength.” 

On the firſt head, viz. the inabi- 
lity of the country, from the ſitua- 
tion of public credit, and the ſtate 
of its finances, to continue the war, 
it was ſaid, that ſpeculative poli- 


ticians had in all times been fond 
of circumſcribing the bounds of 
public credit, and drawing a line, 
beyond which they imagined it 
could not be ſtretched ; but that 
repeated experience had ſhewn that 
ſach 1deas were for the moſt part 
imaginary and chimerical. But in 
whatever degree we may ſuppoſe 
the reſources of this country to be 
exhauſted, we were well aſſured 
that thoſe of the enemy were equal. 
ly fo, and that their burthens were 
leſs cheerfully ſupported ; witneſs 
the ſeveral ſpirited memorials from 
the States of Britanny, and other 
places, againſt the war; the loud 
murmurs of the whole Spaniſh na- 
tion; and the refuſal of moſt of the 
provincial ſtates in America to pay 
the laſt tax ordered to be levied by 
congreſs, If the apprehenſion of 
bankruptcy made peace deſirable, 
or even neceſſary to Great Britain, 
it made it equally ſo to the other 
belligerent powers; and where the 
reaſons for defiring peace were 
equal, no argument could be ad- 
duced why the terms ſhould not be 
equal and reciprocal. It was urg- 
ed, beſides, that this argument, 
if allowed, would prove too much. 
The ſtate of our finances, from 
their public nature, being as well 
known to our enemies as to our- 
ſelves, it might fairly be aſked, 
how they came to grant us, know- 
ing we were not able to proſecute 
the war, even thoſe terms that had 
been procured ? Was it owing to 
the magnanimity of France that 
we are allowed to retain our poſ- 
ſeſſions in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies? 
Had the court of Spain at once 
forgot thoſe objects, on account of 
which it had engaged in the war, 
the reſtoration of Gibraltar and Ja- 
maica ? Was it from the remains 
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of a filial regard in the United 
States, that Canada and Nova 
Scotia were not claimed, in addi- 
tion to the reſt of our territories 
ſurrendered in America? No; it 
aroſe from their knowledge that 
this nation, however diſtreſſed, 
would not bear the impoſition of 
ſuch conditions, They ſaw they 
had a miniſtry to deal with that 
was conſcious of their own tottering 
ſituation : though equally deſirous 
of peace, they perceived ĩt was the 
happy moment for their demands, 
and our conceſhon; but at the ſame 
time their policy would not let 
them go farther than they have 
now ventured, 

With reſpec to the navy, it was 
afirmed to be in a flouriſhing and 
vigorous ſtate, and that we had 
the happieſt proſpects before us for 
the next campaign, 'The noble 
viſcount *, who had lately retired 
from his kigh and reſponſible office 
at the head of the admiralty be- 
cauſe, as he declared, he would not 
ſubſcribe to the terms of the 2 
had aſſerted in the other houſe, that 
the Britiſh fleet conſiſted of 109 line 
of battle ſhips, and that the united 
force of the houſe of Bourbon did 
not exceed 125. With reſpect to 
their condition, he declared, that, 
from the beſt information he could 
procure, ours was greatly ſuperior. 
During the ou of laſt year, 
when our inferiority was infinitely 
more apparent, our navy had in- 
creaſed (and principally by cap- 
tures) ſeventeen in its number, 
whilit that of France alone had 
ſuftered a diminution of thirteen 
ſaips of the line. It was like- 
wie affirmed, that Admiral Pigot 
would, at the time of action, have 
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had 54 ſail of the line in the Welt 
Indies; a force abundantly ſuffi- 
cient for every offenſive or defen- 
ſive purpoſe, and which our ene- 
mies could not have met with any 
proſpe& of advantage. It was de- 
clared by the noble viſcount allud- 
ed to above, that he moſt earneſtly 
wiſhed the fleet that was collected 
at Cadiz had ſailed, as he had not 
the ſmalleſt doubt that a deciſive 
blow would have been given in 
the enſuing campaign, in the Weſt. 
Indies, to the marine of the Houſe 
of Bourbon, | 

In the Eaſt Indies, it had been 
allowed, on the other fide, that 
our force in point of number of 
guns was equal to that of the ene- 
my; but in other reſpects, it was 
now aſſerted to be much ſuperior ; 
and that the poſſeſſion of 'Trincg- 
male gave us a decided advantage 
in all our naval operations in that 
quarter, 

For the channel ſervice there 
remained thirty-four ſail of the 
line. 'This force, though allowed 
to be 1nferior to that of the enemy, 
yet was aſſerted to be ſufficient for 
the ſecurity of our trade, and ade- 
quate to all the purpoles of home- 
defence. | 

An appeal had been made to the 
experience of the late campaign. 
On this point it was demanded, 
whether the navy had been inade- 
quate to any- ſervice on which it 
was diſpatched? and whether 
there had been any one offenſi ve 
or defenſive meaſure declined, in 
conſequence of its being incompe- 
tent to the duty ?—Oa che proof of 
either of theſe propoſitions, Mr. 
Fox offered to reſt the fate of the 
queſtion before the houſe. 


*. Lord Viſcount Keppel. 


With 
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With reſpect to the army, it 
was ſaid, that the argument drawn 
from the depopulated ſtate of the 
country did not deſerve a ſerious 
anſwer. It was aſſerted that tran- 
fports might eaſily have been pro- 
cured for carrying the German 
troops to the Weſt-Indies; and 
above all, it was contended, that 
the American war, the mill-ſtone 
that hung about our necks, being 
at an end, the nation would have 
foon emerged from its dejection, 
and recovered its uſual high tone 
of thinking and acting. 

It had been ſaid, that peace on 
any terms, by breaking the alliance 
confederated againſt us, and giv- 
ing us time to breathe, was pre- 
ferable to the continuance of the 
war under our preſent circum- 
ſtances. In anſwer to that it was 
obſerved, that improvident con- 
ceſſions could never tend to the ſe- 
curity of peace; but by weaken- 
ing the power that made them, 
rendered it more liable to future 


inſults. It was further urged, that 


if any inability to proſecute the 
war really exiſted, it was not like- 
ly we ſhould reap much benefit 
from the breathing time, which 
had been procured at ſo great and 
certain a loſs. It was not probable 
that the national debt would be 
ſpeedily reduced; and it was a 
doubt whether we could build ſhips 
faſter in time of peace than the 
courts of France and Spain. On 
the other hand, a variety of obvious 
circumſtances, and more eſpecially 
the brilliant ſucceſſes of the late 
campaign, ſerved to prove, that 
the preſent was the moment for 
puſhing our fortune, if peace could 
not be obtained on equal and ho- 
nourable terms. That ſuch terms 
had not been obtained, was the next 
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point that was undertaken to be 
proved. 

In every negotiation for peace, 
it is obvious that ſome point 
muſt be fixed for the baſis of the 
treaty. Two principles are uſually 
reſorted to for this purpoſe—either 
that of leaving each party in the 
actual ſtate of their poſſeſſions at 
the time of the treaty, which i 
commonly called that of ati poſfſ. 
detis ; or that of reciprocal and ge. 
neral reſtitution. The latter prin. 
ciple directs a negotiation, when 
the belligerent powers have equal 
defire and reaſon for concluding the 
war. It is then they find it their 
intere{t to reinſtate each other re. 
ciprocally in the poſſeſſions they 
have loſt, The uti peſſidetis is the 
principle of negotiation, when ei- 
ther of the belligerent powers haz 
obtained a ſuperiority in the war 
over the other. It is then the party 
worſted is obliged to ſubmit to the 
loſs of its poſſeſſions ; for, not hay- 
ing the power of enforcing, it a 
ſumes not the pretence of demand. 
ing reſtitution, 

Allowing we were in a ſituation 
to treat on the principle of mutual 
reſtitution, to which, from the ac- 
tual ſtate of our poſſeſſions, and 
our comparative ſtrength, it was 
contended we had fair pretenſions, 
the articles of reſtoration on our 
part could not have exceeded thoſe 
contained in the preſent treaty, the 
ſettlement on the river Gambia 
alone excepted, for which we had 
ceded and given up to France the 
iſlands of St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon, and the right of fiſhery on an 
extenſive part of the coaſt of New- 
foundland, the iſland of Tobago, 
the river Senegal, with its depen- 
dencies and forts, and the abroga- 


tion of all former articles relative 
* 0 
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do Dunkirk: To Spain, the iſland 


of Minorca, and the provinces of 


Eaſt and Weſt Florida. | 

If it ſhould be thought that the 
ſcale of fortune had turned in fa- 
vour of our enemies, and that we 
were not entitled to inſiſt on a ge- 
neral reſtitution, yet ſtill, on the 
moſt unfavourable ground (that of 
uti poſſedetis) we ſhould have loſt, 
to France, only the iſlands of Gre- 
nada, St, Vincent, Tobago, Do- 
minica, St. Chriſtopher, Nevis, 
and Montſerrat, the two latter of 
little importance, either in point 
of extent or quality ; while, on the 
other hand, we ſhould have retain- 
ed the very valuable iſland of St. 
Lucia, in the Weſt-Indies, all their 
continental ſettlements in the Eaſt, 
together with their forts and trade, 
as well as our own, on the coaſt of 
Africa, 

With theſe poſſeſſions, it was 
maintained, that we might have 
ood on the ground of uti poſſidetis, 
without any material, or probably 
any diſadvantage. The iſland of 
St, Lucia, in how little eſtimation 
loever it might have been held at 
the peace of Paris, was now found 
by experience, and univerſally ac- 
knowledged to be, of the utmoſt 
importance; and, together with the 
other ſettlements mentioned, might 
be conſidered as a fair and full 
equivalent . for the Welt-India 
Hands reſtored to Great-Britain, 

In the treaty with Spain, ſup- 
poling it likewiſe to — been 
conducted on the principle of uti 
t:/idetis, the province of Eaſt Flo- 
rida had been exchanged for the 
iſland of Providence and the Ba- 
hamas. With reſpect to the me- 
rits of this exchange, it was ſaid, 
that the value of Eaſt Florida, 
whether in point of ſituation, or 
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of commercial produce, had been 
either little underſtood, or had been 
deſignedly under- rated. It poſſeſ- 
ſed one of the fineſt harbours in 
the world, called the Bay of Tam- 
pa, or Eſpiritu Santo, ſituated in a 
healthy climate, and where ſhips 
were ſafe from the annoyance of 
worms. Beſides, the coaſt of that 

vince was covered with ſmall 
iſlands, from whence privateers 
might run to ſea, and attack our 
Jamaica trade, as it paſſed the 
gulf of Florida, And this was 
the more to be feared in a future, 
than it would have been in any 
preceding war, from the loſs of 
Georgia, whoſe harbours formerly 
ſerved both to prote& our trade 
and to ſhelter it from tempeſts. 
As a further proof of the raſhneſs 
and amprovidence of this exchange, 
an addreſs lately preſented by the 
provincial afſembly of that coun- 
try was read, in which, after ſetting 
forth their thriving ſituation, and 
expreſſing their abhorrence both of 
the rebellion in America, and of 
the Spaniſh government, they con- 
clude “ with profeſſions of the 
«© ſtrongeſtattachment to the Houſe 
„of Brunſwick, under whoſe pro- 
«« tection they remained, convince 
ed that their civil and religious 
* rights would be ſecure to the 
«« lateſt poſterity.” 

But granting that theſe ex- 
changes had been equitably and 
prudently made, there ſtill remain - 
ed to be accounted for the impor- 
tant conceſſions made to- the court 
of France, of which no defence had 
been attempted, excepting that the 
houfe of Bourbon had a right to 
expect ſome compenſation for the 
humiliating terms impoſed upon 


her by the peace of 1762. 
The firſt of theſe was an exclu- 
b five 


five right of fiſhery on a conſider- 
able part of the coaſt of Newfound- 
land, It had been ſaid, that in 
return we had eſtabliſhed an ex- 
cluſive right on the remaining and 
more advantageous parts, In an- 
ſwer to this it was obſerved, that 
the propoſal having evidently ori- 
ginated from France, it was ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe that ſhe had cho- 
ſen for herſelf the worſt ſtations. 
The contrary was aſſerted to be 
the fact; and that the conceſſion 
was of a new and important na- 
ture, the conſequences of which it 
was not perhaps eaſy at preſent to 
foreſee. 

The ceſſion of St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon followed, together with the 
right of fortifying them, Hereto- 
fore, as ſoon as ever hoſtilities 
commenced between Great Britain 
and France, we were enabled, as 
had been the caſe in the preceding 
war, to ſeize upon her fiſheries and 
her ſeamen, becauſe they were un- 
protected. Hereafter this impor- 
- tant advantage would no longer 
exiſt: for by ſortifying the two 
ceded iſlands, France would be as 
capable of carrying on the fiſhery 
in time of war, as in time of peace, 
and at the ſame time would have 


it in her power to annov and- 


diſtreſs us exceedingly. This ar- 
ticle therefore materially affected 
the whole. of the Newfoundland 
fiſhery, and rendered the ſtipula- 
tions in that .particular infinitely 
more important and more advan- 
tageous to France, than they had 
ever been by former treaties, Jt 
was farther obſerved, that theſe 
iſlands, if once fortified, would 
command the entrance of the river 
St. Lawrence. 

The valve and importance of 


the iiland of "Tobago, che cefion 


1 
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that followed next in order, was 
ſtrongly inſiſted on; and, in ay. 
ſwer to the arguments uſed on the 
other fide, the miſchievous con. 
ſequences were ſtated, of leaving 
an article ſo eſſential to our many. 
factures as cotton, in the hands 
of a rival power, to be taxed or 
prohibited at its pleaſure, 

The ceſſion of Senegal and Go. 
ree, it was ſaid, was not leſs mil. 
chievous and improvident. If mi. 
niſters had referred to the negotia. 
tion for the laſt peace, they would 
have ſeen that France explicitly 
ſtates, that without one of thele 
places the gum trade could not 
exiſt ; and on this principle, ad. 
mitted by us, they were then di- 
vided. Now, that they are unit. 
ed, our trade is held at the plea. 
ſure of France. It had been urg. 
ed, that the trade was an object of 
trifling importance; but the want 
of it would deſtroy two great 
branches of our manufacture, that 
of printed linens, and that of filks 
and gauzes. If a war ſhould break 
out, we might be deprived of it en- 
tirely, and in peace we ſhould buy 
it at the French price. | 

The laſt conceſſion made to 
France, was the abrogation of all 
former articles relative to Dunkirk, 
It was allowed, that much differ- 
ence of opinion exiſted with reſpe&t 
to the importance of this harbour; 
but what it wanted in other re- 
ſpects was abundantly made up 
by the peculiar advantages of its 
ſituation. The baſon, when open- 
ed and repaixed, would be capable 
of containing twenty or thirty ſhips 
of a conſiderable ſize and burthen, 
Theſe, iſſuing out at all ſeaſons, 
would annoy our trade in 1ts very 
centre, and counterbalance, 1n 


ſome meaſure, the advantages ot 
our 


dur local ſituation for commerce. 
At the ſame time, it would be of 
no uſe to the French, but in a War 
with England; ſo that it was of 
all others the greateſt temptation 
that could be thrown in their way 
for commencing freſh hoſtilities. 
To theſe great and extraordi- 
nary conceſſions ought to be added 
the reſtoration of their ſettlements, 
and other important advantages 
ſecured to the French in the Eaſt 
. Indies. The addition of territory 
d to Pondicherry and Karical, might 
be treated as a trifling matter; but 
it was not thought ſo in the nego- 
tiations for the treaty of Paris. 
Great art was employed, and 
preſſing ſolicitations made, to carry 
that point ; but the miniſters then 


B were well informed of the value 
'. M. du Pleix put upon that terri- 
f tory ; and that he held it to be a 
It frm foundation for the re- eſtabliſh- 
it ment of the power of France, and 
t for an effectual oppoſition to the 
5 Engliſh influence on the coaſt of 
k Coromandel. 

[= The grant of a free and unde- 


7 fined trade, ſuch as the French 
Eaſt India Company enjoyed, with: 
out ſpecifying at what period, 
might not only raiſe a conteſt about 
duties, but, taken in its full ex- 
tent, would make Chandenagore 
a place of arms, It was well 
known, that the French Eaſt India 
Company, prior to our acquilitions 
in Bengal, was encouraged to car- 
ty arms into that country : but du- 
ring the laſt peace their veſſels 
had been viſited, and arms had 
been permitted to be rought in. 
. Would France now ſubmit to ſuch 
' examinations? And if thatreſtraint 
Y was intended to be given up, Chan- 
a denagore would ſoon be a moſ 
. Vo L, XXVI. | 
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powerful poſt in the centre of our 
government. 

On the whole of the treaty with 
the court of France, it was con- 
tended, that at a time when we had 
the command of the Eaſt Indies, 
when we had excluded France from 
the coaſts of India, of Africa, and 
the banks of Newfoundland; when 
we were relieved from the preſſureof 
the American war, and had nothing 
to apptehend in Europe, after having 
captured ſo many ſail of their line, 
and without the diſgrace of 1 
a ſingle ſhip of our line in the pol- 
ſeſſion of the enemy; we had re- 
ſtored her to all her power, and 
given her a controul and check up- 
on us in every quarter of the globe. 

The American treaty, to which 
the principles already laid down 


were not ſtricly applicable, way 


reſerved for a ſeparate diſcuſſion. 
The neceſlity or the policy of ac- 
knowledging the independence of 
the United | Res being admitted, 
it followed of courſe, that they 
were to be conſidered merely in the 
ſame view as any other power at 
war with Great Britain. The firſt 
thing therefore to be looked at, in 
eſtimating the terms of peace, was 


the known fituation of each at the 


time of the treaty. I 
At this time Great Britain poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſtrongeſt poſts on the 


coaſt of Notth America; all the 


back country and the river St. Law- 
rence; the fur trade and filheries 
were entirely hers ; a great party in 
the country were uneaſy at the con» 
tinuance of the war, and diſſatisfied 
with the new government; and many 
were zealouſly attached to our inte- 
reſts: Under theſe favourable cir. 
cumſtances, it was demanded, whe- 


ther we were under the neceſſity of 


(£] 


accepting 
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accepting ſuch conditions as the 
emp choſe to offer or whether 
we had not a right to inſiſt on fair 
and honourable terms? eros 
By the proviſional articles we had 
piven up Charleſtown, New York, 
Fon Hand, Penobſcot, and all 
the pack ſettlements, Twenty- 
Hive nations of Indians who had 
entered into offenſive alliances 
with us againſt the States, were 
given up, without any conditions 
being ſtipulated for their ſecurity. 
A tranſaction of itſelf ſufficient to 
ſtigmatize the framers of the treaty 
on our part with indelible diſgrace. 
By the line of boundaries to the 
northward, all our ſettlements, car- 
ying-places, and forts on the lakes, 
including the principal forts of 
Niagara, Michilimakinac, and De- 
troit, the erection of which had 
coſt this country immenſe ſums of 
-money, were gratuitouſly tranſ- 
ferred to the Americans, without 
- even aſſuming the merit of making 
ſo important a ceſſion. 
Together with our ſettlements 
on the lakes, a conſiderable part of 
the peltry trade, perhaps indeed 
the whole of it, was for ever tranſ- 
ferred to the ſubjects of the United 
States. An attempt had been made 


to defend this ceſſion by an abſurd 


invective againſt monopoly, and 
by a long encomium upon open 
and free trade. How this applied 
to the point in queſtion, it was not 
eaſy to conceive. We had a mono- 
poly of the fur trade, in the ſame 
nan ner that every country has a mo- 
nopoly of its own produce. The fur 
trade was ours, becauſe we held the 
country that ſupplies it. How was 
the trade laid open by transferring 
that country to the Americans. 
The Canadian merchants had 
deen at an enormous expence in 


* 


erecting forts and "forth le 0 
the banks of the lakes. They t00 
are accuſed of being anxious for 
their own intereſts, and not un. 
derſtanding the benefit of ſharing, 
or rather of having their "profits 
transferred to others; and a ney 
zra of trade on new principles iz 
announced. It was well Known, 
to what height the purſuit of the 
old and plain maxims of trade had 
raiſed this country: but it was not 
ſo eaſy to comprehend the benefits 
that would refult from the ney 
ſyſtem, ſo magnificently defcribed, 
The argument drawn from the 
amount of exports and 1mports, 
would better conclude for the 
entire ceſſion of Canada. And, 
indeed, without the interior trate 
of the country, it was a mockery 
to keep the two forts of Montreal 
and Quebec, to be ſupported from 
this kingdom with much expence, to 
and a ſufficient ſubje& for future Will or 
war. But the balance had been cl 
unfairly ſtated ; for the charge wa Wl th 
in a great degree to be placed toll »: 
the account of the war; and'the W: 
profit would have been very great co 
in peace, had we not given aw 
the molt valuable part of the pre- 
Vince, 
By the zd article, the fiſhery on 
the ſhores retained by Great In. 
tain is, again, not ceded, but re- 
cognized as a right inherent in the 
Americans, which they are to con- 
tinue to enjoy unmoleſted ; Will, 


on the other hand, no right is, *') 
ſerved to Britiſh ſubjects to ap a 
proach their ſhores, though the e. 


treaty Ft in its preamble to 
proceed on principles of mutull 
advantage and reciprocity. ' 
Again, in the 7th article, all 
the American artillery we had It 
our garriſons and * fortified mY 


enen "II'S 
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on that continent were to be left 


00 behind us; whereas no ſuch ſtipu- 
or Jation was to be found in this re- 
n. ciprocal treaty for reſtoring any 
„, Britin artillery poſſeſſed by the 
its Americans. | 


Even in the article for the ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities, the period, which 
in every other treaty that had ever 


the yet been made was always recipro- 
ad cal, commenced on our part im- 
not mediately; on the part of the Ame- 
fity ricans, confiſcation, proſcription, 
e impri ſonment, and captures at ſea, 
ed. were not to determine till after the 
the ratification in America of the defi- 
rts, nitive treaty. 

the After ſuch extraordinary and 
ud, boundleſs conceſſions on one part, 
al: it was natural, in a treaty deſigned 
er; to exclude . partial advantages,” 
real WY and to be formed on the baſis of 
om liberal equity and reciprocity,” 
ce, to look for the equivalent benefits 
ure granted by the other. Two arti- 
cen cles of this deſcription preſented 
wa themſelves: that by which free 
u navigation of the Miſſiſſi ppi for ever 
"the was ſtipulated; and that by which 
reat congreſs was bound to recommend 
way WY the caſe of the loyaliſts to the ſeve- 
pro- ral provincial ſtates. 


With reſpe& to the free naviga- 

0 tion, it was thus circumſtanced :— 
br. The northern boundary excluded 
re- us from all acceſs to the courſe of 


the ir by that way. The eaſt fide of 
con · the river was poſſeſſed by the Ame- 
it, 1icans. To the weſt all the coun- 
ry had been ceded by the peace of 
ap Paris to the French, and ſince by 
they them to Spain; and now each 
le to 

cud 
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ſhore of the mouth of it, by the 
preſent peace, came into the poſ- 
eſſion of the Spaniards. So that 
in what manner we were to avail 
ourſelves of this free navigation, 
remained yet to be explained. 

The article reſpecting the loya- 
liſts, met with a more ſevere and 


with almoſt a general reprobation. 


Thoſe whom it pretends to favour, 
could receive, it was ſaid, no be- 
nefit from it; for ſince the recent 
reſolutions of ſome of the provin- 
cial aſſemblies “, what was the 
purport of a recommendation ? But 
to thoſe the moſt entitled to our 
regard, the brave and unhappy 
men, who, bound by their oaths of - 
allegiance, called on by the Britiſh 
parliament, encouraged by the pro- 
clamations of our generals, and in- 
vited under every national aſſu- 
rance of ſecurity, had not only 
given up their property, but riſked 
their lives in our cauſe, the diſ- 
tinction admitted to their prejudice 
was cruel in the extremeſt degree. 
In defence of this article, it was 
ſaid, that the commiſſioners, or even 
congreſs, had no power to undertake 
— then, treat with 
out fuller powers. The firſt queſ- 
tion Mr. Oſwald ſhould have put to 
the American commiſſioners, ought 
to have been, Are you em powered to 
treat upon and conclude a general 
amneſty and reſtitution of goods to 
all loyaliſts, without exception? - 
But, admitting the neceſſity of 
treating with perſons not fully em- 
powered, were no means left to ſe- 
cure juſt and honourable terms? 


* The province of Virginia, a ſhort time before the peace, had come to an un- 


animous reſolution, * That all demands or requeſts of the Britiſn court for the 


* . 
* 


* 


* reſtoration of property confiſcated by that ſtate, were wholly oy yd and 
** that their delegates ſhould be inſtructed to move congreſs that they ſhould di- 
rect the deputies for adjuſting a peace, not to agree to any ſuch reſtitution.” - 
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friends neglected to ſecure ; to be 


-» 


Could not all the ſurrenders we 
were to make; the ſurrender of 
Charleſtown, of New York, of 
Long Ifland, Staten Iſland, Pe- 
nobſcot, and Savannah, purchaſe 
ſecurity for thoſe meritorious per- 
ſons? or why were they not retained 
as pledges, till ſuch ſecurity was 
ratified ? The inhabitants of thoſe 
very places were armed with us in 
defence of their own eſtates ; theſe 
eſtates by recent act had been con- 
fiſcated; and when we evacuate 
thoſe places we ſhall give up the 


houſes, goods, and even the per- 


ſons, of our friends, to the reſent- 


ment of their enemies. 


Was it poſſible to ſuppoſe that 
the States of America, unable to 
raiſe a farthing to carry on the 
war which was in the heart of 
their country, were ſo determined 
not to allow of any ſtipulation in 
favour of thoſe unhappy men, that 
they would rather have continued 
the war, even with the poſſibility 
of being in this 4nſtance deſerted 
by their allies? If we had implored 
the aid of France and Spain, there 
could be no doubt but the gene- 
roſity of two great and reſpectable 
ſtates would have interpoſed in fa- 
vour of the men we have deſerted. 
The fidelity of the loyaliſts to their 
king and country, however ob- 
noxious to their hoſtile purſuits in 
America while the war laſted, could 
never have been felc by any honeſt 
mind as a crime that excluded them 
from any conditions of peace, 

But it was ſaid, that there was 
even a horrible refinement in the 
cruelty of this article. They are 
told that one year is allowed them 


to ſolicit from the lenity of their. 


perſecutors that mercy, which their 


their bread of thoſe by whom they 
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had been ſtripped of their all; 15 

obtain, if they can, leave to re. 

runs: what it was known they 
ad no money to pay for. 

The conduct of other ſtates in 
ſimilar circumſtances was contraf. 
ed with that of the miniſters of 
Great Britain. At the peace of 
Munſter, a general a& of indem. 
nity was paſſed, without exception 
of place or perſon ; and the adhe. 
rents of the Spaniſh monarch, 
whoſe effects and eſtates had been 
confiſcated, had them either reſto. 
red, or were paid intereſt for them 
at the rate of 6} per cent. on the 

urchaſe money, When the Cata. 

onians revolted from Spain, and 
at one time put themſelves under 
the protection of France, and again 
when they put themſelves undet 
the protection of England; in both 
caſes, at the peace of the Pyre- 
nees, and at the peace of Utrecht, 
not only their lives and properties, 
but even their privileges, wen 
preſerved. No war was ever more 
marked by perſonal animoſities 
and party hatred than that carried 
on in Ireland, after the abdica- 
tion of James II.; yet in the arti- 
cles of Limerick, there was no 
Cifficulty of admitting the moſt fa- 
vourable terms for the 'catholics 
engaged againſt King William. In 
ſhort, it was ſaid, that in ancient 
or modern hiſtory no inſtance could 
be found of ſo ſhameful a deſertion 
of men, who had ſacrificed all ito 
their duty, and to their reliance 
upon our faith. No circumſtances 
of diſtreſs, no degree of necelliy, 
could be conceived ſuffigient to 
oblige a ſtate to ſubſcribe to an ar- 
ticle, which, unleſs marked by the 
Juſt indignation of _ parliament, 


g would blaſt for ever the honour of 
this country. 
3 


After 
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After ſo many demonſtrative 
roofs of the weak, raſh, and ig- 
norant, of the rainous and diſgrace- 
ful conduct of the framers of the 
peace, it was aſked whether a co- 
incidence of opinion amongſt mem- 
bers, however diſtinguiſhed by dif. 
ferent party connections, in their 
judgment upon it, deſerved the 
name of an unnatural alliance? 
and whether it was not more to be 
wondered, how there could pros 
exiſt two opinions in the Houſe 
concerning it? Was it from the 
character of the noble lord, who 
had taken the lead in this buſineſs, 
that the nation was to be taught 
to conſider it as a mere conteſt for 
ower—a character, which if it 
bad any blemiſh to foil its eminent 
virtues, it was that of receding 
from thoſe places where his abili- 
ties and integrity might eſſentially 
promote the intereſts of his coun- 
try? Was it not neceſſary, in or- 
der to preſerve the reputation and 
character of the nation from eter- 
nal diſgrace, that parliament ſhould 
expreſs their utter diſapprobation 
of a treaty, which rather deſerved 
the nameof an ignominious capitu- 
lation of the glory and eſſential in- 
tereſts of a powerful country? 
Was it not their duty to lay before 
the throne their humble ſenſe of 
the miſconduct of miniſters, who 
had ſo ſhamefully abuſed his Ma- 
jelly's confidence? Was it not alſo 
their duty to ſhew thoſe very mi- 
niſters that they had forfeited the 
confidence of parliament by a cri- 
minal abuſe of the truſt repoſed in 
them ? 

It was not denied, that this coin- 
cidence of opinion might poſſibly 
lead to ſome future permanent con- 
nection. If, as it was reaſonable 
to expect, the diſmiſſion of his 


* 


* * 


Majeſty's preſent miniſters ſhould 
be the conſequence of the cenſure 
of that Houſe; it was aſked where 
another adminiſtration could be 
formed, ſufficiently poſſeſſed of the 
confidence of the people and of 
parliament, to undertake the di- 
rection of the affairs of the empire 
at ſo arduous a conjuncture with 
vigour and effet, without a coa- 
lition of parties? Had not the na- 
tion already ſuffered-enough of evil 
from the weakneſs and impotence 
of government? and was it not a 
flagitious attempt, to endeaygour to 
rouſe the prejudices and inflame 
the minds of the people againſt a 
meaſure, ſo neceſſary to heal its 
diviſions, and to enſure the ad- 
vantages of firm and permanent 
counſels ? | 
Thoſe who were at all conver- 
ſant in the hiſtory of this iſland, . 
muſt know, that ſuch coalitions 
had frequently become neceſlary ; 
and that, from the very nature of 
our conititution, which giving riſe 
to various political parties, they 
ſometimes became ſo equally ba- 


| lanced as to preclude the poſſibility 


of a permanent adminiſtration, ex- 
cept by their union, Such had 
been the caſe in the year 1757, 
when the country was as much diſ- 
tracted by violent parties as it had 
ever been before or fince, What 
was done then? Men of all parties 
ſaw the neceſſity of uniting. The 
ſeveral factions forgot their animo- 
ſities, and out of different ſets of 
men an adminiſtration was formed 
that carried this nation to an un- 
rivalled pitch of glory. | 
Such coalitions did not imply 
any inconſiſtency of conduct or de- 
ſertion of principle. Perſons differ» 
ing in opinion on ſpeculative politi- 
cal ſubjects, might yet be honeſtly 
3 and 
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Could not all the ſurrenders we 
were to make; the ſurrender of 
Charleſtown, of New York, of 
Long Ifland, Staten Iſland, Pe- 
nobſcot, and Savannah, purchaſe 
ſecurity for thoſe meritorious per- 
ſons? or why were they not retained 
as pledges, till ſuch ſecurity was 
ratified ? The inhabitants of thoſe 
very places were armed with us in 
defence of their own eſtates ; theſe 
eſtates by recent act had been con- 
fiſcated; and when we evacuate 
thoſe places we ſhall give up the 
houſes, goods, and even the per- 
ſons, of our friends, to the reſent- 


ment of their enemies. 


Was it poſſible to ſuppoſe that 
the States of America, unable to 
raiſe a farthing to carry on the 
war which was in the heart of 
their country, were ſo determined 
not to allow of any ſtipulation in 
favour of thoſe unhappy men, that 
they would rather have continued 
the war, even with the poſſibility 
of being in this inſtance deſerted 
by their allies? If we had implored 
the aid of France and Spain, there 
could be no doubt bur the gene- 
roſity of two great and reſpectable 
ſtates would have interpoſed in fa- 
vour of the men we have deſerted. 
The fidelity of the loyaliſts to their 
king and country, however ob- 
noxious to their hoſtile purſuits in 
America while the war laſted, could 
never have been felc by any honeſt 
mind as a crime that excluded them 
from any conditions of peace. 

But it was ſaid, that there was 
even a horrible refinement in the 
cruelty of this article. They are 


told that one year is allowed them 
to ſolicit from the lenity of their. 
perſecutors that mercy, which their 
friends neglected to ſecure ; to beg 
their bread of thoſe by whom they 
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had been ſtripped of their all; tg 

obtain, if they can, leave to re. 

PROT what it was known they 
ad no money to pay for. 

The conduct of other ſtates in 
ſimilar circumſtances was contraf. 
ed with that of the miniſters of 
Great Britain. At the peace of 
Munſter, a general a& of indem. 
nity was paſſed, without exception 
of place or perſon ; and the adhe. 
rents of the Spaniſh monarch, 
whoſe effects and eſtates had been 
confiſcated, had them either reſo. 
red, or were paid intereſt for them 
at the rate of 6+ per cent. on the 

urchaſe money, When the Cata. 

onians revolted from Spain, and 
at one time put themſelves under 
the protection of France, and again 
when they put themſelves under 
the protection of England; in both 
caſes, at the peace of the Pyre- 
nees, and at the peace of Utrecht, 
not only their lives and properties, 
but even their privileges, were 
preſerved. No war was ever more 
marked by perſonal animoſities 
and party hatred than that carried 
on in Ireland, after the abdica- 
tion of James II.; yet in the arti- 
cles of Limerick, there was no 
Cifficulty of admitting the moſt fa- 
vourable terms for the -catholics 
engaged againſt King William. In 
ſhort, it was ſaid, that in ancient 
or modern hiſtory no inſtance could 
be found of ſo ſhameful a deſertion 
of men, who had ſacrificed all te 
their duty, and to their reliance 
upon our faith. No circumſtances 
of diſtreſs, no degree of neceflty, 
could be conceived ſuffigient to 
oblige a ſtate to ſubſcribe to an ar- 
ticle, which, unleſs marked by the 
Juſt indignation of parliament, 
would blaſt for ever the honour of 
this country. 


After 
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After ſo many demonſtrative 
roofs of the weak, raſh, and ig- 
norant, of the ruinous and diſgrace- 
ful conduct of the framers of the 
eace, it was aſked whether a co- 
incidence of opinion amongſt mem- 
bers, however diſtinguiſhed by dif. 
ferent party connections, in their 
judgment upon it, deſerved the 
name of an unnatural alliance? 
and whether it was not more to be 
wondered, how there could Ry 
exiſt two opinions in the Houſe 
concerning it? Was it from the 
character of the noble lord, who 
had taken the lead in this buſineſs, 
that the nation was to be taught 
to conſider 1t as a mere contelt for 
ower—a character, which if it 
bad any blemiſh to foil its eminent 
virtues, it was that of receding 
from thoſe places where his abili- 
ties and integrity might eſſentially 
promote the intereſts of his coun- 
try? Was it not neceſſary, in or- 
der to preſerve the reputation and 
character of the nation from eter- 
nal diſgrace, that parliament ſhould 
expreſs their utter diſapprobation 
of a treaty, which rather deſerved 
the name of an ignominious capitu- 
lation of the glory and eſſential in- 
tereſts of a powerful country ?— 
Was it not their duty to lay before 
the throne their humble ſenſe of 
the miſconduct of miniſters, who 
had ſo ſhamefully abuſed his Ma- 
jeily's confidence? Was it not alſo 
their duty to ſhew thoſe very mi- 
niſters that they had forfeited the 
confidence of parliament by a cri- 
minal abuſe of the truſt repoſed in 
them ? 

It was not denied, that this coin- 
cidence of opinion might poſſibly 
lead to ſome future permanent con- 
nection. If, as it was reaſonable 
to expect, the diſmiſſion of his 
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Majeſty's preſent miniſters ſhould 
be the conſequence of the cenſure | 
of that Houſe; it was aſked where 
another adminiſtration could be 
formed, ſufficiently poſſeſſed of the 
confidence of the people and of 
parliament, to undertake the di- 
rection of the affairs of the empire 
at ſo arduous a conjuncture with 
vigour and effect, without a coa- 
lition of parties ? Had not the na- 
tion already ſuffered enough of evil 
from the weakneſs and impotence 
of government? and was it not a 
flagitious attempt, to endeaygour to 
rouſe the prejudices and inflame 
the minds of the people againſt a 
meaſure, ſo neceſſary to heal its 
diviſions, and to enſure the ad- 
vantages of firm and permanent 
counſels? g 
Thoſe who were at all conver- 
ſant in the hiſtory of this. iſland, 
muſt know, that ſuch coalitions 
had frequently become neceſſary; 
and that, from the very nature of 
our conſtitution, which giving riſe 
to various political parties, they 
ſometimes became ſo equally ba- 
lanced as to preclude the poſſibility 
of a permanent ad miniſtration, ex- 
cept by their union. Such had 
been the caſe in the year 1757, 
when the country was as much ir 
tracted by violent parties as it had 
ever been before or ſince, What 
was done then? Men of all parties 
ſaw the neceſſity of uniting. The 
ſeveral factions forgot their animo- 
ſities, and out of different ſets of 
men an adminiſtration was formed 
that carried this nation to an un- 
rivalled pitch of glory. | 
Such coalitions did not imply 
any inconſiſtency of conduct or de- 
ſertion of principle. Perſons differ- 
ing in opinion on ſpeculative politi- 
cal ſubjects, might yet be honeſtly 
13 and 
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and firmly united in the executive 
conduct of government? Private 
friendſhip and conformity of ſenti- 
ment was undoubtedly the beſt ba- 
ſis of political connection. But 
where the nature of the caſe re- 
quired a deviation from this rule, 
public characters, ſo far from be- 
ing culpable, deſerved the higheſt 
praiſe for 12 private re- 
ſentments and perſonal animoſities 
at the altar of public ſafety. 
That the very perſons who had 
ſo invidiouſly brought forward theſe 
objections did not give them any 
credit, was clear, becauſe they 
themſelves had formed a junction 
in every reſpect equally liable to 
the ſame exceptions. 'The only 
difference was, that the coalition 
now cenſured conſiſted of the firſt 
and principal characters in both 
1 and therefore was the moſt 
ikely to anſwer the purpoſe of 
commanding the confidence of the 
nation, and putting an end to our 
"diviſions, by forming a firm and 
effective adminiſtration ; whereas 
the other, being made out of the 
ſhreds and fragments of all parties, 
had proved deſtitute of every re- 
quiſite that could entitle it to ſup- 
re. 

Such were the arguments urged 
on both ſides the Houſe in ſupport 
of their reſpective motions. The 
debate laſted till near eight o'clock 

in the morning, when on a diviſion 
there appeared for the amendments 
224; againſt them 208; ſo that 
the -miniſters loſt the queſtion in 
the Houſe of Commons by a ma- 
Jority of ſixteen. 
In the Houſe of Lords, the fol- 
- lowing addreſs was moved by the 
Earl of Carliſle, in lieu of that 
which had been originally propoſed 


by the Earl of Pembroke. 7 
*« return our thanks to his Majeſty 

for the communication of the 
ce preliminary articles of peace, 
«« and for having put a ſtop to the 
* calamities of war by a peace, 
«© which being concluded, we muf 
** conſider as binding, and not to 
be infringed without a violation 
of the national faith. 

© To aſſure his Majeſty, that we 
«« feel in the ſtrongeſt manner the 
obligation of affording every re. 
lief that can alleviate the di. 
* trefſes of thoſe deſerving ſubjech 
* who have expoſed their lives 
* and fortunes for the ſupport of 
6 Great Britain; and at the ſame 
e time, that we cannot help la- 
% menting the neceſſity which bids 
t us ſubſcribe to articles, which, 
e conſidering the relative ſituation 
of the belligerent powers, we 
* muſt regard as inadequate to our 
«« juit expectations, and derogatory 
* to the honour and dignity of 
4 Great Britain.“ 

The original addreſs was ſup- 
ported by the Marquis of Car- 
marthen, Lord Hawke, the Duke 
of Chandos and Grafton, Lord 
Grantham, Lord Howe, the Earl 
of Shelburne, and the lord chan- 
cellor. The ſpeakers on the other 
fide were the Lords Walſingham, 
Dudley. Townſhend, Keppel, King, 
Stormont, Sackville, and Loughbo- 
rough, the laſt of whom diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by a moſt brilliant 
diſplay of eloquence. The-argu- 
ments were nearly the ſame with 
thoſe made uſe of in the lower 
bouſe, and on the diviſion, the 
amendment was negatived by 72 
againſt 5g, | 

On the 21ſt, the da 
fixed for taking into 
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further confideration the articles of 

ace, Lord John Cavendiſh mov- 
ed the four follow 

1. To aſſure his Majeſty that 
« his faithful Commons, in conſi- 
« deration of the public faith ſo- 
«© lemnly pledged, would inviola- 
« bly ſuſtain and preſerve the peace 
« agreed upon by the proviſional 
« articles and preliminary trea- 


„ties.“ 


2dly. ** That the Houſe, deeply 
« affected by his Majeſty's pater- 
« nal care, at all times diſplayed 
« to his people, would uſe their 
« ytmoſt endeavours to improve 
« the bleſſings of peace.“ 

zdly.“ That his Majeſty's ac- 
«© KRnowledgment of the indepen- 
« dence of America was in perfect 
* compliance with the neceſſity of 
« the times, and in conformity with 
« the ſenſe of parliament.” 

4thly. * That the conceſſions 
„ granted to the adverſaries of 
«« Great Britain were greater than 
they were entitled to, either 
from the actual ſtate of their re- 
« ſpective poſſeſſions, or from their 
comparative ſtrength,” “T 
The two firſt reſolutions were 
agreed to without any oppoſition. 
On the third a ſhort Jobirs took 
place, occaſioned by doubts having 
ariſen in the minds of ſeveral mem- 
bers, reſpecting the nature of the 
e veſted in the King, by which 
e had acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the United States. It 
was demanded, whether it was done 
by virtue of his royal prerogarive, 
or by powers granted by ſtatute; 
and, if the latter, by what ſtature ? 

In anſwer to theſe queſtions, the 
gentlemen of the long robe were 
unanimonſly of opinion, that the 
ſtatute paſſed laſt year to enable 
the King to make a peace or truce 
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15 reſulutions: 


with the colonies in North Ame- 
rica, any law, ſtatute, matter, or 
thing to the dontrary notwithſtanding, 
gave him full power to recogniz 
their independence; though ſuch» 
words had not been inſerted in the 
act, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious. 
Other members, who agreed with 
them in opinion as far as it re- 
ſpected the acknowledgment of iu - 
dependence, did not think the ſta- 
tute in queſtion granted him any au- 
thority to cede to them any part of 
the province of Canada and Nova 
Sx e 
With reſpect to the powers of 
the prerogative, Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Lee maintained that the King 
could not abdicate a part of his fo- . 
vereignty, or declare any number 
of his ſubjects free from obedience 
to the laws in being. The con- 
trary was aſſerted by the attorney 
8 and each party ＋ 
imſelf, if the matter ſhould come 
regularly into diſcuflion, to make 
good his opinion. A challenge to 
the ſame effect had paſſed in the 
Houſe 'of Peers between 'Lord 
Loughborough-and the lord chan- 
A000 
At length it was propoſed to al- 
ter the reſolution into the follow - 
ing form; That his Majeſty, in 
** acknowledging the independence 
of the United States of America, 
* by virtue of the powers weſtedbin 
** him by an att of 'the laſt fin e 
s parliament, entitled, An act to 
*© enable his Majeſty to contude a 
t peace or truce,.&c. has ated; &c. 
* whenitpaſſed withoutadwiſion,”? 
| The fourth reſolution occaſioned 
a long and vehement debate, in 
which the ſame ground was gone 
over as bn the 17th, and on a di- 
viſion it was carried by a- majority 


of 207 to 190. 
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CHAP. vi S 


Lord Shelburne's refignation, and chancellor of exchequer's declaration oy 
. . evhat account he continued to hold his office. —Minifterial interregnum—, 
miſchiefs reſulting therefrom—conjeftures on the cauſem ade 40 hit 
4 » Majeſty for the ſame reſtrictions to be obſerved, previons to the 5th of 
| April, reſpecting granting penſions, as are directed by an at of laſt ſeſſion, 
Subſequent to that time. Debate thereon. — Account of penſions granted. 
Animadwverſions on them. — Mr. Coke's notice of his intention to move an 
addreſs on the unſettled flate of the miniſtry—its effett5—=unſucce/sful,— 
Makes his motion—received with approbation. — Miniſters attempt to ex- 
culpate themſelves—anſwered.—Coalition abuſed ; and an addition, 10 itt 
diſadvantage, propoſed to the addreſs.—T his attack repelled, with great 
dexterity, by Mr. Fox. — Alluſions having been made, in the debate, to ſe- 
eret adviſers of the crown, a gentleman alluded to avows, and juſtifies, hit 
condut.—Reply.— Addreſs preſented. Anfwer.—Mr. Pitt reſigns —que/- 
tioned reſpecting any new arrangement being made. His anſwer — not ſa. 
- tisfaftory.— Earl of Surrey's motion on the occafion—objettions to it—aqwith- 
dran. He propoſes another, which is better approved; it is however 
. $eſtponed. — Repart to the diſadvantage of the coalition party—diſclaimed 
by Lord North.—Frefo invettives againſt the coalition, —Heads of juftifi 
cation inſiſled on by that party.— Negotiation again opened to form an ad. 
miniſlration—ſucceeds.—Lift of the new miniſtry.— Its firſt objects. — Di,. 
culties obſtructing a commercial intercourſe with the States of America.— 
| Steps talen to remove them.—Loau of twelve millions brought forward 
m—objefed to — juſtified. — Mr. Pitt's motion for a reform of the par- 
liamentary repreſentation —debate thereon—diviſion—loſt by a majority of 
- 144.—£arl Shelburne condemns the loan. —Reſolutions propoſed for the con- 
i duct of future loans. —T he loan juſtified, and former miniſtry blamed,— 
l Propoſed reſolutions diſcuſſed, and rejected. — Duke of Richmona"s motion, 
| reſpeting danger 10 be apprehended from putting the great ſeal in commiſſion 
q zo the judges. — Heads of his ſpeech, which embraces further objects. — le- 
| tion objefted to—withdrawn.— Another propoſed—d:bated—negatived,— 
| Animadwerſions on the original motion. Meſſage recommending a ſeparate 
eftabliſhment fer the Prince of Wales—50,co0l. ſettled on him—and 
60, oog /. voted as a temporary aid.—Heaas of the bill for regulating cer- 
- #ain offices in the eæcheguer.— Clauſe offered to exempt Lord T hurlow from 
its operation debated agreed to—rejefted on the report by a majority of 
8.—Cle/e of the ſeſſion.— Speech. Eaſt India affairs left unſettled, 


( FN conſequence of the cenſure that he only held his place till 3 
1 paſſed on the peace by the re, ſucceſſor ſhould be appointed to 

ſolutions of the Houſe of Commons fill jt. A miniſterial interregnum 
on the 21ſt of February, the Earl enſued, which laſted till the be- 
3 af Shelburne quitted his office of ginning of April; during which 
firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, time the kingdom remained in 3 
and the chancellor of the exchequer ſtate of great diſorder ; without any 
declared publicly in the Houſe, reſponſible government at * 
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the finances negleRed, the milita- 
ry eſtabliſhments reduced, and 
the negotiations foreign pow- 
ers, which the critical conjuncture 
of affairs rendered peculiarly im- 
portant, entirel at a ſtand. | 
Various cauſes were aſſigned for 
the extraordinary delay in the ap- 
ointment of a new adminiſtration. 
Thoſe who wiſhed to ſhift all blame 
from the court, alledged, that the 
chief obſtacle aroſe from the mu- 
tual jealouſy, which ſtill ſubſiſted 
between the newly- allied parties, 
and the difficulties they found in 
adjuſting their ſeveral pretenſions. 
Others have ſuppoſed, that the in- 
terval was employed in private in- 
trigues with the individuals of dif- 
ferent parties, and in an attempt 
to form an adminiſtration inde» 
pendent of the great leading con- 
nections. Others again did not 
heſitate to aſſert, that on the failure 


of this attempt the influence poſ- 


ſeſſed by the lord high chancellor, 
whoſe diſmiſſion was a point inſiſt- 
ed on by the coalition, was the 
principal cauſe that retarded the 
new arrangement. — Whether any, 
or which of theſe cauſes, really 
operated, we cannot venture to 
pronounce ; we give them as topics 
of public converſation at the time, 
and as matters frequently alluded 
to in the debates in parliament. 

On the fixth of March, an ad- 
dreſs was ordered to be preſented 
to his Majeſty, to beſeech his Ma- 
jeſty, „* that the ſame reſtrictions 
might be obſerved in reſpect to 
any penſion he might be adviſed 
'* to grant antecedent to the fifth 
** day of April following, as, by 
«an act of the laſt ſeſſion, are 
'© thenceforth. ſtristly and abſo- 
** lutely preſcribed,” 

In the converſation that took 
place on this motion, it was Rtre- 


A 


nuouſſy urged on dne fide, that 
though, for reaſons which were 
deemed ſufficient at the time, the 
operation of the act had been poſts 
poned till the * April 1783, yet 
it was generally underſtood, that 
the ſpirit of the act was binding on 
the King's miniſters from the day 
on which it was brought into the 
houſe ; and that the noble mar- 
quis, under whoſe adminiſtration 
it paſſed, had declared this to have 
been his opinion. The chancellor 
of the exchequer was therefore call - 
ed on to inform the Houſe whether 
there was any foundation for the 
rumour which prevailed, and on 
which the motion had been ground- 
ed, that a great variety of penſions 
had been lately granted to a very 
conſiderable amount. 

In anſwer to this queſtion, the 
miniſter firſt obſerved, that he 
could not ſubſcribe to the doctrine 
he had juſt heard, that the ſpirit 
of the act was binding on him be- 
fore the time fixed by the expreſs 
letter of the law. Fhe object of 
the act was to take away a power, 
which the crown had otherwiſe an 
undoubted legal right to exerciſe; 
but by limiting ics reſtrictive ope- 
ration to a future fixed period, the 
ſpirit of the law rather tended to 
* the intermediate exerciſe 
of that power. He then entered 
into a detail and vindication of the 
different penfions that had been 
lately, or were-then in the courſe 
of being granted. = 

The firit, he ſaid, was a penſion 
of z, ooo l. to the lord chancellor, 
to whom a grant in reverſian had 
alſo been given of a tellerſhip of 
the exchequer, in conſequence of 
a former promiſe given him by the 


King. The propriety of making 


a permanent proviſion for this great : 
law officer had been at all times o 
wk univer- 


1 
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univerſally acknowledged, that he 
did not think it neceſſary to trou- 
ble the Houſe with a particular juſ- 
tiſi cation of this penſion. 

The fecond was a penſion of 
2,000 J. a year to Lord Grantham. 
This, he ſaid, had been granted 
at the particular inſtance of his 
. Majeſty, and was to ceaſe when- 
ever he was in poſſeſſion of any 
Place of greater or equal emolu- 
ment. That noble lord, at the 
end of an eight years embaſly, had 
refuſed to receive the emoluments 
uſually continued to thoſe offices; 
and when called to take on him 
the poſt of a ſecretary of ſtate, his 
Majeſty had been pleated to pro- 
miſe him a penſion of 2,000l]. when- 
ever he ſhould quit that ſituation. 
The third was another penſion 
of 2, co J. to Sir Joſeph Yorke, 
granted him as a reward for thirty 

ears ſervices in foreign embaſly, 
Boch theſe penſions, he ſaid, were 
Rrictly within the ſpirit as well as 
letter of the act. 

The fourth was a penſion of 
700 l. and the fifth, another of 
gool. a year, granted to two clerks 
of the treaſury, whom, forthe ſake of 
ſome official arrangements, they had 
found it neceſſary to ſuperannuate. 

The fixth was a penſion of 2001, 
a year granted to a gentleman on 
Is leaving the rax-office to under- 
take the office of one of the ſe- 
cretaries to the treaſury, as a com- 

nfation, in caſe, by a change of 
» miniſtry, he ſhould be thrown out 
of employment. 

The laſt was a penſion of 3501. 
a year promiſed - the laſt admi- 
niſtration to the ſecretary of Sir 
Guy Carleton. 

Though no attempt was made 
to diſturb the progreſs of theſe 
penſions, yet the manner in which 
tome of them were vindicated ap- 


were ſaid to be ſuch as might juſt- 


Coke, member for the county of 


peared to give great offence to the 
Houſe, The frequent uſe of hi 
Majeſty's nam was ſeverely re. 
probated, as tending to takin 
away the reſponſibility of miniſters, 
and rendering it a very difficult and 
delicate taſk for members of that 
houſe to do their duty to the public, ra 

With reſpect to the proviſion 
made for the lord chancellor, no 
one, it was ſaid, could reaſonably to 
object to it; but it was wiſhed that ac 
it had not been made to reſt on 
any promiſe made by his Majeſty, 
The putting it on that ground bar. 
red all comment and diſcuflion, 
ſince whatever promiſes the royal 
Perſonage choſe to make ought to 
be held ſacred, and fulklled at all 
hazards, But it was proteſted a. W. 
gainſt, as an unfair F. for en 
miniſters to uſe in that Houſe, when ar 
a public act of government was 
under diſcuſſion. 

The penſion granted to Lord 
Grantham was alſo allowed to be 
unobjectionable in itſelf ; but the 
time and manner of granting it 


ly cauſe a very ſerious alarm, For 
what had the miniſter told the 
Houſe, but that the King had in- 
duced the noble lord to accept the 
office of ſecretary of ſtate by a pro- 
miſe of a penſion of 2, oool. a year! 
If ſuch a practice obtained, it 
might lead to the moſt dangerous 
exerciſe of the influence of the 
crown. If the crown was, enabled 
to bribe perſcns by penſions to 
take on them reſponſible offices, 
which they had no inclination to 
accept, it might always obtain an 
adminiſtration without the ſmalleſt 
regard to the ſenſe of parliament, 
or the confidence of the people. 

On the 19th of March, Mr. 


Norfolk, gave notice to the Houle, 
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not be formed on or before the 
Friday following, he would on that 
day move an addreſs to his Ma- 
jeſty on the ſubject. This notice 
was ſuppoſed to have produced the 
deſired effect; and it being gene- 
rally underſtood the day following, 
that the King had commanded-the 
Duke of Portland and Lord North 
to lay an arrangement for a new 
adminiſtration before him, Mr. 
Coke, on the day fixed, declined 
making his intended motion. 

On Monday the 24th, the ſame 
gentleman brought the ſubject a- 
gain before the Houſe; and after 
remiſing that the negotiation, 
which had lately been carrying on, 
was underſtood to have been brok- 
en off abruptly, without coming to 
any effective concluſion, he moved, 
« That an humble addreſs be pre- 
te ſented to his Majeſty, that his 
© Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſ- 
«ed to take into his ſerious con ſi- 
« deration the very diſtracted and 
© unſettled ſtate of the empire af- 
t ter a long and exhauſting war. 
« And that his Majeity would 
© therefore condeſcend to a com- 
** pliance with the wiſhes of the 
„ Houſe, by forming an admini- 
« ſtratiog entitled to the conhdence 
« of his people, and ſuch as may have 
« a tendency to put an end to the 
© unfortunate diviſions and diſtrac- 
* tions of the country.“ 

The diſgraceful ſtate in which 
the government of the country had 
ſo long been ſuffered to remain, 
and the miſchievous conſequences 
that were daily ariſing from it, 
ſeemed to have , a general 
indignation in the Houſe ; ſo that 


the motion was received with an 


almoſt univerſal approbation. An 
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hat if an adminiſtration ſhould | 


„ and alſo that he would 


. 


attempt, indeed, was made $0. ſhift 
the blame on thoſs who were the 
candidates for power, by inſinuat- 


ing that the delay had been gcc» 


ſioned by private differences a- 
mongſt themſelves in the diſtribu- 
tion of offices and emoluments, 
But this charge was immediately 


* 


. 


met; and the prineipal perſons of 


the party alluded to deelared ups 
their honour, in their places, 
though ſome difficulties had oecur- 
red (as might naturally be expect 
ed in ſettling an entirely new ar- 
rangement) yet that they were ſoon 
amicably ſettled, and that no ob- 
ſtacle remained with them, when 
the negotiation was put an end to, 
which could have delayed the for- 
mation of a miniſtry a ſingle day. 
Much abuſe was alſo thrown out 
againſt the coalition, and a me 
ber, whoſe ſpeeches ſeldom tal kr 
exciting the laughter of the Houſe, 
mentioned a deſign he had of pas- 
poſing the following addition to the 
addreſs, And that his Majeſty 
«© would be graciouſly pleaſed not 
* to nominate or appoint any per- 
« ſon or perſons to fill up the . 
© cant departments, * who bytheir 
«© miſmanagement of public affairs 


* and want of foreſight and abili- 


«© ties, when they were in office, had 

* /oft the confidence of the peaple.”? 
This attack was returned with 

great dexterity by Mr. Fox, who 


aid, that if the honourable baronet 


had carried his intended amend- 
ment, he ſhould alſo have propoſed 
to have added the amps ty, 


ö 1 
% ciouſly pleaſed not to empl 
« as miniſters, any of thoſe wh 


that Houſe had declared t to 


% madea peace, in aubich the conceſſions 
© to the enemies of Great Britain 


* Words taken from a motion made by Mr. Fox, in March 1782, 
+ Words taken from the reſolution of cenſure on the peace, February 178g. 


© Were 


— 


* 


to it, 


* 
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* wort grogter than they were en- 
« titled to. If the Houſe had a> 
dopted both the amendments (and 
© the latter ſtood at leaſt as fair for 
their approbation as the former) 
his Majeſty would indeed - have 
found ,no ſmall difficulty how to 
at, But he ſaid it would have 
been a matter of great pride to 
him, to find that the only ſet of 
men to whom no objeCtions could 
be made was that ſmall party with 
whom he had the honour to be, 
in a more particular manner, con- 
nected. This very circumſtance, 
however, was a ſufficient and con- 
vincing proof how neceſſary it was, 
for the ſafety of the country, that 
parties ſhould forget their antient 
animoſities, and join in cordial en- 
deavours to reſcue it out of a ſtate 
which led directly to anarchy and 
efahon. 1 
Amongſt the remarkable circum- 
ſtances of this day's debate, it muſt 
not be omitted, that ſome pointed 
alluſions having been made ts the 
ſecret adviſers of the crown, a gen- 
tleman on whom public ſuſpicion 
Had long reſted, thought proper to 
come forward and avow himſelf in 
that character. That he had been 
with his Majeſty within the courſe 
of the paſt five weeks more than 
once was, he faid, undoubtedly 
true, but he could aſſure the Houſe, 
that he had never gone, but when 
+ the King had ſent for him. As a 
Privy counſellor, he was bound to 
we advice to his ſovereign when 
called upon; but he had never ob- 
truded his advice, and had merely 
given an anſwer to ſuch queſtions 
2 his Majeſty had put to him. On 
the other ſide it was ſtrongly con- 
tended, that though any privy 
counſellor was bound, when called 
on, to give his advice tothe King, yet 


* 
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chat it was contrary to the ſpirit of 


. *© neſt deſire to do every thing in 
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the conſtitution, ſubverſive of good 
government, and-a juſt ground 9 
jealouſy and ſuſpicion, when ſuch 
advice was given in ſecret, and ng 
in open council, and in concen 
with the reſponſible miniſters gf 
the crown, 

The addreſs was ordered to he 
preſented by ſuch members as were 
of his Majeſty's privy council, and 
on Wedneſday the comptroller of 
the houſehold reported his Majef. 
ty's anſwer, ©* That it was his ear. 


his power to comply with the 
* wiſhes of his faithful com. 
We mons.“ . 

On the Monda 
following, Mr. Pine March zi 
acquainted the Houſe, that he had 
that day reſigned his office of chan. 
cellor of his Majeſty's exchequer: 
and being aſked, whether he under. 
Rood that any new arrangement wa 
likely ſoon to take place? he ſaid, 
he knew of none; but that he con- 
cluded, from his Majeſty's moſt gra 
cious meſſage, that ſuch a mealure 
would not unneceſſarily be delayed. 

This anſwer did not appear to 
give any ſatisfation to the Houſe; 
and eſpecially as it now appeared 
that the care of the public money 
was left without any reſponkble 
miniſter whatever. Much differ. 
ence of opinion prevailed as to the 
ſteps it might be proper for the 
Houſe to take in ſo alarming a con- 
juncture. The Earl of Surrey pro- 
poſed, as the ground work of their 
future proceedings, that they ſhould 
come to the following reſolution: 
© That a conſiderable time having 
„ now elapſed without an admi- 
5 niſtration reſponſible for the colt» 
duct of public affairs, the inter- 


0 poſition of this Houſe on the pre 
. 10 


HISTORY O 
„6 ſent alarming eriſis is become 
« neceſſary.“ : 
Several objeRions were made to 
this propoſition. It was ſaid to be 
worded in a manner much ſtronger 
than the occaſion juſtified ; - and 
that, to declare their interpofition ne- 
-/ary in a caſe, acknowledged on 


be all hands to belong conſtitutionally 
re to the crown, was little ſhort of 
nd declaring that the government of 
of the country was at an end. It 


was further objeQed, that ſuch a 
proceeding was not conſonant to 
the practice and forms of the 


he Houſe z and laſtly, it was objected 

mM to, as implying, that for ſome time 

paſt there had been no reſponſible 

F miniiters, whereas every minifter 

was reſponſible for every part of his 
ad conduct till the day he refigned. 


This motion being withdrawn, 
er: the noble earl propoſed the fol- 


er. lowing: “ That an humble ad- 
ay « drels be preſented to his Majeſty 
id, to expreſs the dutiful and grateful 
on- ſenſe this Houſe entertains of the 
n. « gracious intentions expreſſed in 
ure nis meſſage of the 26th inſtant. 


« To afſure his Majeſty it is 
« with a perfect reliance on his 
„ paternal goodneſs, and with an 
entire -deference to his royal 
« wiſdom, that this Houſe again 
« ſubmits to his conſideration the 
© urgency, as well as the impor- 
*« tance, of the affairs, which re- 
* quire the immediate appoint- 
ment of ſuch an adminiſtration 
Nas his Majeſty, in compliance 
« with the wiſhes of his faithful 
Commons, has given them rea- 
** ſon to expect: To aſſure his 
„ Majeſty that all delays in a 
* mattter of this moment have an 
inevitable tendency to weaken 
„the authority of his govern- 
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ment, to*which- this Houſe is ® - 
not more bound by duty than 
led by inclination to give an 
effectual and conſtitutional ſapy 

___, | 
4 To repreſent to his Majeſty, 
that the confidence of foreign ® 
powers may be weakened by a. 
failure of the ordinary means of  Þ 
a conſtant communication with © _ 
them.—That the final execu- 
tion of treaties, with the im on 


tant and decifive arrangeme 

of a commercial and politic 
nature in conſequence of a late 
revolution z— that a provifi 3 
for the heavy expences and the 
important ſervices voted ;z—thath 
the orderly reduction of the for- 
ces, and the expences of a new 
eſtabliſhment ; that the ſettle- 
ment of national credit, ſeriouſ- 
ly affected by the critical ſtate 
of the Eaſt India Company; — 
that theſe, with other impor- 
tant concerns, do ſeverally, and 
much more collectively, req 

an efficient and 55 ad- 
miniſtration, formed upon prin- 
ciples of ſtrength and ſtability, *© 
ſuited to the ſtate of his Ma- 
jeſty's affairs both at home and 
abroad. | a = 

*« And that this Houſe moſt 
humbly repeats its application 

to his Majeſty, that he will 
take fach meaſures towards this 
object, as may become his moſt 
gracious diſpoſition, and quiet 

the anxiety and apprehenſions 

of his faithful ſubjects.“ . 
The decency and propriety of 


this addreſs were very generally 
acknowledged, but ſome doubts 


were expreſſed whether ſufficient 


time had been allowed ſince the 
anſwer that had been returned to 
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tze former; and this idea prevail- 
ing, it was at length agreed to 
poitpone it for three 7 1 longer. 

4 To the courſe of the debate, the 
negotiation that had broken off 
eight days before was again ad- 
verted to. After the ſatisfactory 
anſwer given in a former debate, 


* that no obſtacle or impediment had 


ariſen from any diſagreement 


amongſt the perſons with whom 
negotiation was carried on, a 
ee 
v 


rt had been induſtriouſly cir- 
lated, that it had been broken 
off on account of the harſh and un- 
"I. aſonable demands of that party 
nd that theſe demands went to the 
gabſolute diſpofition of all the pri- 
vate and domeſtic ſervants of the 
crown. On the ground of this re- 
port, a reſpectable country gentle- 
man having called on Lord North 
to avow its truth or falſhood, his 
lordſhip ſolemnly proteſted, that 
no ſuch cabſe either did or could 
have exiſted That the noble duke 
und himſelf had never, even in con- 
verſation, deſcended to the mention 
of any arrangements ſo minute as 
to reach the offices alluded to. That 
he believed there was no ſet of 
men in the country, who could be 
ſo indecent and ſo reprehenſible as 
to preſume to dictate fo harſh a 
meaſure. He did not ſcruple, he 
faid, to declare that ſo diſgraceful 
an attempt would juſtly have called 
for the abhorrence and deteſtation 
of that Houſe; but that he was 
convinced his noble and honou- 
rable friends would be as much 
hurt, as he confeſſed he was at 
that moment, to have infinvated 
that ſuch a proof of unworthineſs 
tofill any office whatever themſelves 
had been given by them. 
Much invective was alſo thrown 
out during theſe debates againſt 
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the coalition: and the abſurdity o 
expecting that a ſtable and perma- 
nent adminiſtration could be form. 
ed by perſons ſo oppoſite in their 
principles and opinions, was inſiſt. 
ed on with unceaſing virulence, 
On the other hand, the preſent 
ſtate of the country was adduced ay 
a complete juſtification of that mea. 
ſure; and it was aſked where, or 
from what deſcription of men, 
without the coalition of ſome parties 
or other, an efficient cabinet could 
be formed. It was aſked, whether 
there were four perſons of any dif. 
tinguiſhed note on the political 
ſtage, who had not widely differed 
on great and important points. If 
the violence, with which their for. 
mer oppoſition to each other had, 
perhaps ſometimes, been even ins 
decently carried on, was the prin- 
cipal objection brought againf 
their preſent union, ſurely they 
deſerved the more merit for con- 
ſenting to forget thoſe animoſities, 
which long and violent conteſts 
muſt naturally have excited.—To 


men who differed in opinion upon 
certain points, to act together cor. 
dially for the public good, was to 
argue againſt experience. For it 
was aſked, whether the parties it 
the preſent coalition diſagreed in 
their political opinions more than 
the preſent lord chancellor differed 
from his colleague in the cabinet, 
the Duke of Richmond—than the 
ſecretary of ſtate for the home and 
the ſecretary for the foreign de- 
partment—than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and his able and 
learned friend the Lord Advocate 
for Scotland ?—If ſuch an union 
was condemned as diſhonourable, 
the diſgrace would equally cover 
both parties ; for that, to * — 

cal, 
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ſeaſt, a coalition, which included 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of 
each party, could not be more diſ- 

aceful than a coalition made of 
the ſhreds and remnants of both. 

The day after this debate, a ne- 
otiation was again opened with 
the Duke of Portland, and on the 
2d of April a new adminiſtration 
was announced, of which the fol- 
lowing perſons formed the cabinet 
council. The Duke of Portland, firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury ; Lord 
North, ſecretary of ſtate for the 
home department; Mr. Fox, ſecre- 
tary for the foreign; Lord J. Ca- 
vendiſh, chancellor of the exche- 


quer; Lord Viſcount Keppel, firſt 


commiſſioner of theadmiralty;z Lord 
Viſcount Stormont, preſident of the 
council; the Earl of Carliſle, privy 
ſeal ; the great ſeal was put into 
commiſſion; the Earl of Hertford 
was appointed chamberlain, and the 
Earl of Dartmouth ſteward, of the 
houſehold ; Lord Viſcount Town- 
ſhend was made maſter-general of 
the ordnance; Mr. Burke, pay- 
maſter- general; Mr. Charles Town- 
ſhend, treaſurer of the navy; Mr. 
Fitzpatriek, ſecretary at war; Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Lee had the of- 
fices of attorney and ſolicitor gene- 
ral; and the Earl of Northington 
was appointed to the lord lieute- 
nancy of xeland. The reſt of the 
new arrangements will be found 
in the liſt of promotions. 

The firſt object of importance 
that engaged the attention of 3 
liament after the change of admi- 
niſtration was the opening a com- 
mercial intercourſe with the States 
of North America. By the pro- 
hibitory acts which had paſſed dur- 
ing the rebellion, all communica- 
tion with that country, in the way 
of trade, bad been entirely cut off ; 
and though it was the prevailing 


* 


opinion in parliament, that 4hoſ# 
were virtually repealed by the 
acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of the United States, yet in 
their new character they became 
ſubject to other reſtrictions, which 
it was neceſſary to relax and modi- 
fy : a bill for this purpoſe had been 
brought into the Houſe of Com- 
mons by the late miniſtry; but 
during the great variety of diſcuſ« 
ſions which it underwent, difficul- 
ties of ſo complicated and important 
a nature had ariſen, that it never. 
got through the committee. | 
In the mean time, no regulations 
whatever having been ſtipulated by 
the treaty of peace, the commercial 
intereſts of the country were ſuffer- 
ing very materially ;- for not only a 
number of veſſels, richly freighted 
for America, were detained in har- 
bour, but there was great danger 
of having the market pre-occupied 
by our rivals. In this emergency 
the new'miniſters thought it moſt 
adviſeable to drop the old bill far 
the preſent, and to paſs two ſhort 
bills, one to repeal all the prohibi- 
tory acts; the other to remove the 
neceſſity of requiring manifeſts or 
other documents, and to lodge in 
the King and council, for a limit- 
ed time, a power to make ſuch 

other regulations as might be expe- 
dient. | * 
On the'16th, tghe 54:5 
chancellor of the ex- A ril 16th, 
chequer brought forward the loan 
for the ſervices of the current 
year. The ſum borrowed amount- 
ed to twelve millions. Eleven 
bankers, with whom the terms of 
the loan were allotted, had 700, ol. 
each; the remainder was divided 
amongſt the reſt of the bankers, 
the great trading companies, aud 
the clerks of the publick offices. 
The premium, according to the va- 
| lue 


Jue of the ſtocks on the day on 
which the bargain was concluded, 
was 31. 108. per cent. but riſin 
conſiderably within a few days af: 
ter, much blame was 1mputed to 
the miniſter for having made ſo 
diſadvantageous a bargain for the 
3 In vindication of himſelf, 
e allowed that the premium was 
certainly much greater than ought 
to have been given in time of 
peace, but he begged the Houſe to 
recolle& the circumſtances under 
which he had been obliged to ne- 
otiate. the loan. He had only 
een ten days in office: the late 
miniſters had left the treaſury with- 
out a ſhilling; and the public ſer- 
vice admitted of no delay. Theſe 
circumſtances were well known to 
the money lenders, and they had 
doubtleſs taken advantage of it. 
And as the neceſſity of coming to 
a concluſion on any terms would 
by every day's delay have been the 
more urgent, they would certainly 
have been 'raiſed upon him, the 
nearer that period approached. 
On the ſeventh of May, the day 
after the call of the Houſe, Mr. 
William Pitt made his promiſed 
motion reſpecting the reform of 
parliamentary repreſentation. As 
the mode of proceeding by a com- 
mittee, propoſed laſt year, had form- 
ed one of the principal objections 
againſt the reform itſelf, he thought 
it more adviſeable to bring forward 
ſome ſpecific propoſitions : theſe 
were, 
I. ** That it was the opinion 
of the Houſe, that meaſures were 
«© highly neceſſary to be taken for 
, the future prevention of bribery 
« and expence at elections.“ 
2. ** That for the future when 
e the majority of votes for any bo- 


*« rough ſhall be convicted of groſs 
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„ ſhould be disfranchiſed, and the 


aſſerted that they poſſeſſed an un- 


* 


* and notorious corruption befor 
a ſelect committee of that Houſe, 
% appointed to try the merits of 
* any election, ſuch borough 


minority of voters, not ſo con. 
victed, ſhould be entitled to vote 
* for the county in which ſuch 
© borough ſhould be ſituated.” 

3. ©© That an addition of knights 
“% of the ſhire, and of repreſenta. 
te tives of the metropolis; ſhould be 
added to the ſtate of the repre. 
«« ſentation.” He left the number 
for future diſcuſſion, but ſaid he 
ſhould propoſe one hundred. 

The debate continued till near 
two o'clock, without any novelty 
of reaſoning or diverſification of 
argument. The number of petiti- 
oners this year had decreaſed. Only 
fourteen counties appeared, and 
moſt of the petitions had a very 
inconſiderable number of names 
ſubſcribed. The whole amount 
was ſaid not to reach 20, ooo. 
Among the converts to the quel- 
tion, appeared Mr. Thomas Pitt 
and the lord advocate of Scotland. 
The former of theſe gentlemen 
made the Houſe an offer of the vo- 
luntary ſurrender of his borough 
of Old Sarum. The Houſe divided 
on the order of the day, ayes 293= 
noes 149 | 

Previous to the third reading of 
the loan bill in the Houſe of Lords, 
the Earl of Shelburne, after con- 
demning in the ſtrongeſt manner 
the terms on which it had been 
concluded, brought forward two 
reſolutions, which he wiſhed the 
Houſe to adopt as principles for the 
conduct of every 2 loan. He 


doubted right of intermeddling in, 
controuling, and directing the ma- 
nagement of the public purſe; and 

1 


their privileges had been ſhaken 
r encroached on, he called on 
them, as they tendered the exiſtence 
of the conſtitution, to re-eſtabliſh 
them on the firmeſt foundation. 
The reſolutions were as follow : 

1. ** That it1s the opinion of this 
« Houſe, that all future loans ſhould 
« be conducted in a manner which 
« may beſt conduce to the reduc- 
« tion of the national debt; or 
« which may at leaſt not obſtruct 
« {ach a reduction, but rather ma- 
* nifeſt the intention of govern- 
« ment to proceed in due time to 
% ſuch a meaſure.” : 

„ 2. That it is the opinion of 
this Houſe, that whenever it ſhall 
de thought expedient, in nego- 
* tiating a public loan, to deal with 
individuals, and not on the foot 
of an open ſubſcription, the 
hole ſum to be raiſed ſhall be 
« borrowed of, or taken from ſuch 
« individuals, without reſerve of 
* any part for the diſpoſal of any 
% miniſter,” * 

The loan was defended on the 
ſame ground as in the lower houſe ; 
and the late miniſters were char 
with groſs and criminal negle& of 
duty 1n not 'making the loan, as 
ſoon as the preliminary articles were 
boned, when the 3 per cent. ſtock 
was up at 701, —The firſt reſolu- 
tion was objected to as unneceſſary, 
and as obſcure, if not abſurd in the 
mode of expreſſion; the ſecond was 
oppoſed as defigned to caſt a re- 
lection on the negotiators of the 
preſent Joan, —They were both re- 
jected without a diviſion, 

On the third of June, the Duke 
of Richmond called the attention 
of the lords to an object, which he 


conceived might materially affect 


he adminiſtration of public juſtice 
Vor. XXVI. „ 
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x through inattention or timi tity, 
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namely, the cuſtody of the great 
ſeal, and particularly the practice 
of committing it to the cuſtody of 
judges, of which an inſtance was 
at that time before them. 

The motion was as follows, 
« That putting the ſeals in com- 
% miſſion durante bene placeto, and 
te appointing judgescommiſſioners, 
« with large ſalaries and perqui- 
« ſites, to be received by them 
during the exiſtence of a com» 
«© miſſion originating in, and ſole- 
« ly dependent on, the will and 
e pleaſure of the crown, tended ta 
*« invalidate the aft of the1 3th Will. 
4% III. for ſecuring the indepen» 
« dency of the judges.” 

After declaring, that he meant 
nothing perſonal to the preſent 
commiſſioners, he entered at large 
into the nature of the independency 
of the judges. In order to ſecure 
this great object, two things, he 
ſaid, were abſolutely neceſſary, firſt, 
that the tenure of their offices ſhould 
be independent of the will of the 
crown; and ſecondly, that their ſa- 
laries ſhould be aſcertained. By 
the former their fears were effec· 
tually removed, and by the latter 
all temptation from hope could onl 
be done away. The act of the 19t 
William III. he contended, was 
deſigned to ſecure both theſe ob- 
jeas ; and conſequently, that to 
give three judges, ſelected by fa- 
vour, the great emoluments accru- 
ing to the holders of the great ſeal, 
in addition to their ſalaries as judges, - 
was in direct oppoſition to the ſpi- 
rit of that act, placed them imme - 
diately within the influence of the 
crown, and conſequently tended. to 
diminiſh their independence. | 

But the miſchief, he ſaid, had 
not ſtopped here: another incon- 
venience of the ſame ſort had ariſen 

[M] out 


9 


out of it; he meant the commiſſion | 


by which the chief juſtice of the 
King's Bench ſat as Speaker of the 
Houſe of Lords. He knew that 
this commiſhon was not a new one, 
but of long date; but {till it ap- 
peared to him to be a mode of re- 
ward dependent on the will and 
pleaſure of the crown, and there- 
fore in oppoſition to the deſign of 
having the ſalaries of judges fixed 
and aſcertained. 

As he was on this ſubject, he 
begged leave tp mention ancther 
matter, which, though not imme- 
diately connected with the motion 
he ſhould then propoſe, would at 
ſome other opportunity well de- 
ſerve their conſideration: he meant 
the impropriety of judges ſitting 
at all in that Houſe. He did not 
wiſh that the higheſt honours of the 
kingdom ſhould not be open ta 
that profeſiion, but that whilſt 
peers ſat on the bench as judges, 
they ſhould abſtain from exerciſing 
their privileges of voting in that 
houſe. So long as they fat there 
they were neceſſarily legiſlators, and 
almoſt uns voidably became poli- 
ticians; characters, which, in the 
opinion of the beſt writers on civil 
government, were utterly inconſiſ- 
tent with that of a judge. 
Another reaſon why he thought 
the lord chancellor, lords commil- 
Honers, and lords chief juſtices, 
ought not to vote in that Hauſe, 
was, that by this means, they were 
_ obliged to fit on their judgments 
and decrees, and as it were to try 
themſelves. He ſaid, he had often 
heard it boaſted, that Lord Hard- 
wicke never had one of his decrees 
reverſed, whilſt he fat on the wool- 
fack. This he had always conſi- 
dered as no compliment to that 
learned peer, and as a faQt that 
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proved too much. Did their lord, 
ſhips think Lord Hardwicke f 
infallible, that during the preg 
length of time he preſided in the 
Court of Chancery he had never 
given an erroneous judgment? , 
muſt they not rather concur in opj. 
nion with him, that the true rez. 
ſon why nene of his decrees wen 
reverſed was, the great influence 
a lord chancellor of Lord Hard, 
wicke's abilities muſt always pol. 
ſeſs in that houſe ? 

In ſupport of this opinion he 
deſired their lordſhips to remem. 
ber, that when Mr. Henley {a 
there as lord keeper, he had the 
misfortune to have ſeyeral of hi 
decrees reverſed ; but when he be, 
came Lord Northington, and wa 
created a peer, having an oppor. 
tunity of talking a little to their 
lordſhips about his decrees, no more 
reverſals were heard of. Ih all 
caſes of appeal, their lordſſyps well 
knew, it was for the moſt part 
cuſtomary to leave the judgment 
to the law lords; the impropriety 
therefore of their tryipg over again 
the cauſes themſelves had adjugged, 
needed, he thought, no farthgy a. 
Sument. 

The mation being objected to a 
throwing a direct cenſure on the 
late appointment of commiſſioners, 
it was withdrawn, and the follows 
ing ſubſtituted inftead, ** That z 
committee be appointed to tab 
* into conſideration the indepen- 
* dency of the judges, and ſuch 
e farther regulations as may be 
proper for ſecuring the ſame.” 

After ſome debate, in which 
Lord Loughborough replied to (be 
Duke of Richmond, in a ſpeech, 
ſaid to have been one of the molt 
eloquent ever delivered in parlits 
ment, the previous queſtion wa 
;v . d moved, 
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moved, and carried without a divi- 


k on. 

* lebe original motion was prin- 
the WW cipally oppoſed on the ground of 
ror its having no baſis or foundation; 
con no grievance being alledged, for 
pi which the pretended remedy was 


ſought, An ideal grievance was 
indeed ſuppoſed, but no attempt 
had been made to prove it exiſted 
in fact and experience; on the 
of. WY contrary, the practice alluded to 

had long obtained whenever the 
he crown, in its diſcretion, had thought 
m. proper, with the approbation of all 
u times, uncenſured and uncomplain- 
ed of; in which it was not pretend- 
ed that there had been any thing 
grievous to the ſubject, and from 
which experience, the infallible 
.o of political truth, had not ſhewn 
any one inconvenience to have re- 
{ulted, Vague and general obſer- 
all WY y2tions on the effects of hope and 


vell WY {car, could not be admitted when 
part WY oppoſed to fact and experience. 
cnt WY Such diſquibtions belonged to the 
ety WY {chools, legiſlators having rarely or 
rain never adopted them, but contented 
ed, WY themſelves with the application of 


eb to any ill habit of the mind, as 
: it became beate and incon- 


o a; WY venient to the juſt and rational ends 
the WW of government. A theory profeſ- 
ers, ig to have for its object a practi- 
ow- Wi cz! corrective and improvement, 
at + ſhould ſhew what is amiſs, and 
take point out the manner in which it is 
en: de be reformed. 

ſuch The motion was therefore ob- 


be edted to, not only as inadmiſſible, 
becauſe it was founded on nothing 
theoretical or practical, and be- 
cauſe nothing had been offered to 
new the neceſſity or expedience of 
their interpoſition; but alſo as 
burtful and dangerous, becauſe it 
{ended to an inflireRt imputation 


upon the characters of the guar- 
dians and interpreters of the law, 
and to diminiſh that high and diſ- 
tinguiſhed public eſtimation, which 
they now enjoyed, and which it wag 
on all ſides agreed their conduct had 
ſo amply an N Wr N earned. 
On the 23d, the 
chancellor of * ex- June 23d. 
chequer delivered a meſſage from 
bis Majeſty, recommending to the 
Houſe the conſideration of a ſepa» 
rate eſtabhſhment for the Prince 
of Wales. The ſaid meſſage being 
afterwards taken into conſidera- 
tion, the Houſe was informed,.that 
his Majeſty had graciouſly reſolved 
to take on himſelf the annual charge 
of his ſon's.eſtabliſhment, without 
laying any additional burden on his 
ſubjects; that 50,00al. was to be 
ſettled on the prince, to be paid 
out of the civil liſt; and that all 
that was demanded was 60,0001, 
as a temporary aid to equip him at 
his outſet in life. This ſum was - 
accordingly voted, and an addreſs 
of thanks preſented to his Majeſty, 
In the committee on the bill for 
regulating certain offices in the ex- 
chequer, the chancellor propoſed, 
that after the intereſt of the preſent 
auditors and tellers of the exche- 
quer, and of the clerk of the pells, 
in their reſpective places, ſhould 
ceaſe and determine, the ſalaries of 
thoſe officers in future ſhould. be 
fixed and certain, and as follow: 
the place of auditor 4, oool. a year; 
each tellerſhip 2,7o00l.z clerkſhipof 
the pells 3,0col. ; the place of de- 
puty to each of the four tellers 
1,000]. ; the deputy to the clerk of 
the pells 8ool. ; and the receiver 
under him 2001. Theſe regula- 
tions, after ſome debate, were ſe- 
verally adopted; by which it was 
ſuppoſed, that on an average com- 
6: | putation 
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utation of peace and war, the re- 
ive ſalaries would be reduced 
about one half. ; 

A clauſe was afterwards brought 
up, ©* to exempt the caſe of Edward 
Lord Thurlow from the opera- 
«« tion of the bill; his Majeſty hav- 
ing, in the year 1778, promiſed 
4c to the ſaid Lord Thurlow, on 
% his accepting the office of lord 
6s high chancellor, a reverſion of a 
4 tellerſhip of the exchequer, in as 
_ and beneficial a manner as 
8 tellerſhips were then enjoyed.“ 
This clauſe cauſed ſome .debate. 
The proviſion made for that noble 
Jord was contraſted with the caſe 
of Lord Camden, who had retired 
on a penſion of only 1,500l. a year, 
with the ſame promiſe of a teller- 
ſhip. The extraordinary 3 
of 2, 680 I. granted to the former, 
ought therefore to be conſidered as 
a compenſation for the curtailed 
fate in which he was to receive the 
tellerſhip. It was alſo remarked, 
that the late chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, when defending that pen- 
fion in the Houſe, had urged, as 
his principal argument, the gene- 
rous conduct of Lord Thurlow, in 


having, unlike his predeceſſors, 


made no ſtipulation whatever on 
his accepting the ſeals. To re- 
cord, therefore, the whole ground 
of the propoſed exemption, the 
clauſe, it was faid, ought to have 
run thus, whereas Edward Lord 
Thurlow has a penſion of 2,6801. 
a year, becauſe he nobly diſ- 
dained to make any ſtipulation on 


en 
em 
# | 


his becoming chancellor; a 
whereas it is fit he ſhould have the 
reverſion of a tellerſhip of the ey. 
chequer in as beneficial a manter 
as it had heretofore been enjoyed, 
becauſe he bargained for the fame 
before he would take the ſeals; 
therefore be it enacted, &c.” 4 
length the clauſe, as firſt moved, 
was agreed to without a diviſion; 
but on the report, three days af. 
terwards, it was rejected by a mz. 


jority of 57 to 49. 

On the 16th, To ſeſ- 
ion was cloſed with the July 16th 
uſual formalities, by a 783. 


ſpeech from the throne, in which, 
beſides the common topics, both 
Houſes were acquainted that the 
exigencies of the public ſervice 
might require their 'being called 
together again at an early period, 
Before we conclude this part of 
our work, it may be ! 
add, that the ſtate of the affairs of 
the Eaſt India Company continued 
during the whole ſeſſion to he the 
object of unremitted inveſtigation 
in the two committees appointed 
for that purpoſe; but that the un- 
ſettled fare of government pre. 
vented any effetgal meaſures from 
being taken in conſequence of 
their reports. 'The celabeited bill 
which was brought in by the ney 
miniſters at the beginning of the 
enſuing * will afford us an op- 
portunity of giving a retroſpective 
view of the 1 of the FR 
mentary proceedings relative to 
thoſe vaſt and important objects. 


"CHRO- 


JANUARY. 
Utrecht, Dec. 27, 1782. 


HE fates general of Hol- 
land publiſhed a placart, in 
which they offered a reward of 
1000 golden ryders (about 12000 
guineas) to any one, even an ac- 
complice, who would diſcover the 
author or authors of a libel, initi- 
tuled, The true Cauſe of the De- 
cline of that Republic, in a let- 
ter found between Utrecht and 
Amersfort, in which the Princeſs 
of Orange in particular was very 
much vilified ; the ſame placatt 
forbad the reprinting of the ſaid 
libe! on pain of paying a fine of 
boo florins (about 5491.) 


January Sth, 1783. A chapter 
nf the Bath was held at St. 
James's, when General Grey was 
nveſted, with the inſignia of that 
order, 

The bark of Scotland 
offered 4oool:; for twelve 
months, free of intereſt, to the 
mayitrates of Aberdeen, to pur- 
thaic corn ſor the relief of the 
pocr; and toool, for the charity 
rx houte at Stirling. 

ve, James's, 11th. The king 
kgnhed his pleaſure to the lords 
Vot. XXVI. 


La 
4 
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commiſhonets of the Admiralty, 
that the uniform clothing worn by 
the flag officers of his majeſty*s 
fleet, ſhould be altered in the man- 
ner mentioned at the foot hereof ; 
and that commodores having cap- 
tains under them, the firſt captain 
to the admital of the fleet, and 
firſt captairis to admirals com- 
manding in chief ſquadfons of 20 
ſail of the line or more, ſhall be 
diſtinguiſhed by wearitig the ſame 
frock uniform as fear-admirals. 
Such flag ofticers, however, as 
were provided with the uniforms 
were permitted to wear the ſame 
till the end of the preſent year. 
Uxironats of the Flag-Officers 
of his Majeſty's Fleet to be here- 
after as follows : 
Full Darss. 
Admiral's.—A blue cloth coat, 
with white cuffs, white waiſtcoat 
and breeches ; the coat aud waiſt= 
coat to be embroidered with gold, 
in pattern and deſcription the 
ſame as that worn by the generals 
of his majeſty's army; three rows 
of embroidery upon the cuff. 


Vice- Admiral's. — Ditto, with 
embroidery the ſame as that worn 
by lieutenant-generals z two rows 
of embroidery on the cuff, 

Rear-Admira!'s. — Ditto, with 
embroidery the ſame as that worn 


A* 


ES 


x 
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by major-generals; one row of 
embroidery on the cuff, 

Buttons the ſame pattern as are 
now in uſe. 

UnDpress. 

Admiral's.—A blue cloth frock, 
with blue cuff and blue lappels ; 
embroidered button - holes like 
thoſe now in uſe, from the top to 
the bottom of the lappel, at equal 
diſtance, and three on the cuff. 

Vice- Admiral's, — Ditto, with 
button- holes three and three. 

-Rear- Admiral's. — Ditto, with 
button-holes two and two. 

Plain white waiſtcoats and 
breechcs. | 

Buttons the ſame pattern as be- 
fore worn. 

Edinburgh, Jan. 13th. The di- 
reQors of the Royal Bank made 
offer to the magiſtrates of 5000]. 
ſterling, free of intereſt for 12 
months, for the purpoſe of pur- 
chaſing corn for the relief of the 
poor. 

Hague, Jan. 15th. The three 
regiments, known by the name of 
the Scotch brigade, were actually 
under he command of the na- 
tional troops of Utrecht. The of- 
ficers ha] F weeks = them to 
contider of a new oath, but the 
colonels commandant demanded 
longer time. About fifty officers 
retired from that ſervice, viz. ſix 
or eight field officers, twelve cap- 
tains, and thirty ſubalterns. Theſe 
gallant veterans did not think it 
conſiſtent with their honour as Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, to take the new oath 
lately ordered to be impoſed, which 
was virtually to make them ab- 
jure their native country. Se- 
veral of them arrived in Briſtol, 
fully truſting to the reſolution 


of the Britiſh cabinet council, 
who reſolved, that they ſhould be 
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taken under his majeſty's protec, 
tion. 

The commanders of the three 
Scots regiments in the Dutch ſer. 
vice, generals Houſton, Stewar;, 
and Dundas, were to enjoy their 
pay during life, without being 
obliged to ſubſcribe the oath, 0 
do any duty, on account of their 
long and meritorious ſervices, 

The ſeſſions began at the 
Old- Bailey. 15th, 

Daniel M*Ginnis was 
tried for the wilful murder 7" 
of John Hardy, hatter, in Ne. 

ate-ftreet, where Mr. M*Ginniz 
odged, by ſtabbing him in the 
left breaſt, with a | ae: tuck, or 
bayonet, which entered his heart. 
This unhappy accident was occa- 
ſioned by ſome water thrown out 
of Mr. M*Ginnis's window, on 
Mr. Hardy's ſky-light, who going 
up ſtairs to remonſtrate with Mr, 
M*<Ginnis, words aroſe, which 
3 to this fatal extremity, 

r. M<Ginnis had a moſt excel. 
lent character given him as a quiet, 
harmleſs, inoffenſive, and humane 
perſon, by gentlemen of great 


rank. 


., 0 ns DAD GGQlaw to 


ö 

The ſeſſion ended on the |, 4 
Middleſex fide, when 10 di 
convicts received judgement of en 
death; eight ſentenced to be 1 
tranſported to America; 20 to be Io 


kept to hard labour in the houle 
of correction; two to be impni- 
ſoned in Newgate ; and 21 di 
charged by proclamation. _ 

This being her majeſty's birth- 
day, the fame was obſerved # 
uſual, ; 

The parhament met ac- 
cording to adjournment. 

Deal, Jan. 23d. Twenty thot- 
ſand pounds in ſpecie was brought 


on ſhore, taken out of the Oaſte 
Emes, 


211. 


Emes, Capt. Laud, a Dutch ſhip, 
from the Texel, bound to Bata- 
via, under Ruſſian colours, which 
run on the Goodwin Sands, 

The following letter was received 
on Thurſday night, by the 
Right Hon. Nathaniel Newn- 
ham, Eſq. Lord Mayor, from 


Majeſty's principal Secretaries 
of State, 


St. James's, Jan. 23, 1783. 
Half paſt ſeven o'clock. 


« My Lord, 

« [ have the ſatisfation to ac- 
quaint your lordſhip, that a meſ- 
ſenger is juſt arrived from Paris, 
with the preliminary articles be. 
tween Great-Britain and France, 
and between Great-Britain and 
Spain, which were ſigned at Ver- 
failles on the zoth inſt. by Mr. 
Fitzherbert, his majeſty's miniſter 
plenipotentiary, and the miniſters 
plenipotentiaries of the aforeſaid 
courts. — 

« The preliminaries with Hol- 
land are not yet ſigned; but a 
ceſſation of hoſtilities with that re- 
public is agreed upon. 

«« I ſend your lordſhip imme- 
diate notice of this 1mportant 
event, in order that it may be 
made public in the city, without 
loſs of time, 

J have the honour to be, 
% My lord, 
* Your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
„t and humble ſervant, 
© GRANTHAM.” 


A cauſe was decided in 
the court of King's Bench, 
of the utmoſt conſequence to trad- 
ers, as it decided a matter much 
queſtioned, An eminent tradeſ. 
man brought an action .againſt 
Lady Lan for goods had 


29th, 
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Lord Grantham, one of his 


(195 
and delivered, She pleaded her 
being a femme coverte ; the caſe 
was, that her huſband, Lord 
Lanf: , had parted from her, 
allowed her a ſeparate mainte- 
nance, and was now ſettled on 
his eſtate in Ireland. The queſ- 
tion therefore was, whether, un- 
der theſe circumſtances, the plea 
of coverture was to protect the 
lady from arreſt and judgement ? 
Lord Mansfield mentioned the 
caſes whefe the plea of coverture 
was and was not valid, It was 
not valid where the huſband was 
exiled by the laws of his country, 
becauſe the creditors could not 
purſue him for the debt of his 
wife. It was not valid where, by 
a diſcovery of infidelity to his 
bed, they had been ſeparated by 
the Jaws of their country. But 
the preſent was a new caſe, They 
were parted by conſent, The 
huſband was in Ireland, and the 
lady reſided in England on a ſe- 
parate maintenance. It was im- 
N for the creditor in Eng- 
and, by the laws of that land, to 
recover his debt from the huſband 
in Ireland, and therefore, in equi- 
ty, the wife was conſidered as a 
emme ſole. The cauſe was de- 
cided againſt Lady Lan, 
with coſts of ſuit. 

Dito, lately, at Litchfield, the 
Rev. Mr. Bond, and his wife, who 
had lived together upwards of 
forty years: they were both in- 


- terred in one grave, at the cathe- 


dral church. 

In the Netherlands, one Mar- 
tens, aged 100 years and 11 
months. His father lived to the 
age of 104, and his mother to the 
age of 108 years, 

At Wamphray, Agnes Carmi- 
chael, in the 113th year of her age, 

[N] 2 . 


— 
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FEBRUARY. 
Hague, Feb. 1ſt. The following 


fingular anecdote is reported of 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador : — That 
miniſter, in conference with the 
Greftier Fagel, expreſſed his fur- 
priſe to him, that as the republic 
was not only in friendſhip, but 
even in allience with his court, he 


ſhould not have been made ac- 


quainted with the inſtructions 
which the ſtates-gencral had given 
to their ambaſſadours at Paris: to 
which Mr. Fagel made anſwer, 
that he had no inſtructions in that 
reſpe&, but that if he pleaſed, he 
would ſpeak to their High Migh- 
tineſſes on the ſubject; but the 
Ruſſian miniſter deiired he would 
not, till he ſhould explain himſelf 
further on that head. The next 
morning he ſent a note to the Gref- 
her, ling him, it was not neceſ- 
tary to give him any further irou- 
ble upon the affair in queſtion, as 
he had ſeen the inſtructions he 
meant in the public papers. 
Whitehall, Feb. 5th, The king 
ordered letters patent to be paſſed 
under the great ſeal of the king- 
dom of Ireland, for l 
ciety or brotherhood, to be called 
Knights of the illuſtrious order of 
St. Patrick, of which his majeſty, 


his heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhall per- 


petually be ſovereigns, and his 
majeſty's lieutenant- general and 
encral goveraor of Ireland, &c. 
ck the time being, ſhall officiate 
as grand-maſters: and allo for ap- 
pointing the following knights 
companions of the ſaid illuſtricus 
order. 
His Royal Highneſs Prince Ed- 
ward. --. 
His Grace William Robert 
Duke of Lelnder. 


Peers, addreſſed Lord Viſcount 


Henry Smyth Earl of Clas. 
rickarde, 
Randal William Earl of 45. 
trim, 
Thomas Earl of Weſtmeath, 
Morrough Earl of Inchiquin, 
Charles Earl of Drogheda, 
George de la Poer Earl of Tyr. 
ron. 
Richard Earl of Shannon, 
James Earl of Clanbraſſen, 
Richard Earl of Mornington, 
James Earl of Courtown, 
James Earl of Charlemont, 
Jhomas Earl of Bective, 
Henry Earl of Ely. 
'Þ Prog. ms Archbiſhopof Dublin 
Regiſter, Dean of St. Patrick“ 
Secretary, Lord Delvin. 
Ulter, Wm. Hawkins, Eſq, 
Uſher, In. Freemantle, Eſq, 
The Hon. Charles James ' 
Fox preſented to the Houſe ar 
of Commons, a petition ſigned by 
ſeveral hundred inhabitants d 
Weſtminſter, ſtating - that they 
were aggrieved by the circulation 
of counterfeit halfpence, That 
they had endeavoured as fas as hy 
in their power to put a ſtop to the 
ſame, but found their :nabilityi 
ſo doing and therefore prayed the 
houſe to give them ſuch relief a 
they in their wiſdom ſhould deen 
meet, 
The lord chancellor, in þ 
the name of the Houſe of 


Howe, and thanked him for n. 
important ſervices he had done h 
king and country in the relieving 
Gibraltar. | 
Mr. Biſhop, common 
3 17th, 
cryer of this city, attended 
by proper officers, read at. tif 
Royal Exchange gate, and Cheap 
ide conduit, the king's proclant 
tion, declaring a ceflation of arms 
by ica and land. 
1 


An order of council was 
19. iſſued, laying an embargo 
on all ſhips which were taking 1n 
cargoes for America. 

The men convicts lying under 
ſentence of tranſportation in New- 
gate, were removed to the veſſel 
ling at Woolwich for their recep- 


tion, 

The bank of England 
22d. gained a caule in refuſing to 
pay a bill ſtolen from them, and 
lot at a gaming table. 

The two members of 
parliament, Mr. Cook and 
Mr. Wilmot, who were appointed 
to reviſe the liſt of penſions grant- 
ed to the American refugees, made 
their report to the lords of the 
9. Nr reaſury, by which it appeared 
. ate a ſaving of upwards of 
20,000]. per ann. will accrue to 
the nation, by the reduction of 
ſach of the above penſions as they 


24th. 


A eemed unneceſſary and unme- 
hey WW: ited. Thoſe gentlemen who held 
* employments under government 
hat 


In arrears, were to be paid their 
ſalaries up to the 10th of October 
la, and then to be conſidered no 
longer as ſervants of the crown. 
E A petition from the 
county of York, and allo 
a petition from the city of York, 
relative to a more equal repreſen- 
auon, were preſented to the 
oule of Commons. Before it 
as {ent from Vork to be preſented 
0 parliament, it had 10,124 
mes ſubſcribed to it, excluſive 
of thoſe ſigned to a duplicate in 
ondon, | 
Letters from Bohemia adviſe, 
hat on Thurſday the 26th of Fe- 
rruary a dreadful fire broke out in 
he town of Budin, 
6th The lord-mayor, attend- 
ed by ſeveral aldermen, ſhe- 


2th, 


ounl 
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17th, 
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eldeſt is now aged 77 years. 
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riffs, and city officers, and a great 
number of the common-council, 
went from Guildhall to St. 
James's, and preſented their ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty on the peace. 

The county of Middle- 
ſex fda tell ah addreſs on 25th; 
the peace to his majeſty, 

Dir p, Margaret Melvill, wife of 
Robert Forbes, brewer, at Kettle, 
in Fifeſhire, on the 24th, aged 117. 
She was married at 35, and had 
one ſon and five daughters; the 
She 
had 17 grand children, and 37 
great grand children; ſhe renewed 
her teeth about the 10oth year of 
her age, never had a head-ach or 
pain in her life, and walked, ſaw, 
and heard till the day before her 
death, | 


——_—. 
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Being St. David's day, the ft 
honourable ſociety of ancient * 
Britons met at the Welſh charity- 
ſchool in Gray's Inn Road, and 
proceeded trom thence to St. 
George's church, Hanover-ſquare, 
where an excellent ſermon, ſuitable 
to the occaſion, was preached by 
the right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of 
Briſtol, The whole collection at 
church, and at the different tables, 
added to the donation of his royal, 
highneſs the Prince of Wales, and 
of the noblemen and gentlemen, 
contributors to the ſaid charity, 
amounted in the Whole to 4691. 
which 1s 71. more than laſt year. 

he ſeſſions ended at the Old- 
Bailey, when fix convicts received 
judgment of death, eighteen were 
ſentenced to he tranſported to 


America, eighteen te be kept to 


hard labour in the houſe of cor- 
E rection, 
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region, ſeven of whom were or- 
dered to be whipped, ſeven to be 
1mpriſoned in Newgate, four to be 
privately whipped, and 24 diſ- 
charged by proclamation. 
Dublin, March 1K. 
In the Aſſembly of the Delegates 
of thirty-four different Corps of 
Volunteers of the Province of 
Leinſter, at the Exchange, 
Reſolved unanimoully, 

That the virtuous citizens of 
Geneva, who wiſh for an aſylum 
in this kingdom from the hand of 
tyranny and oppreſſion, deſerve 

our utmoſt approbation, and ſych 
of them as eſtabliſh themſelves 
amongſt us ſhall upon every occa- 
ſion receive our utmoſt attention 
and ſupport, 

The commiſſioners appointed for 
receiving ſubſcriptions fur the 
bank of Ireland, received the ſum 
of 600,000]. in government ſecu- 
rities, and lodged the ſame in his 
majeſty's treaſury, being the ori- 
ginal ſtock or capital of this bank. 

4 A general order was ſent to 
34. the lord lieutenants of the 
counties in England ſor diſbanding 
the militia, | F 

Came on a ſecond time to be 
tried hefore the Earl of Mansfield 
and a ſpecial jury of merchants, a 
cauſe whexeia Mr. John Carvick, 
of Bank-ſtreet, was plaintiff, and 
Mr. Abraham Vickery, of the 
bank of England, defendant. The 
action was brought to recover the 
amount of a bill of exchange, 
drawn by Mr. John Maydwejl the 
elder, and Mr. John Mayawell the 
younger, payable to their own or- 
der, directed to, and accepted of, 
by the ſaid Mr. Vickery, which 
bill had originally been obtained 
by one Nixon, without a valuable 
conſideration, and only indorſed 


by John Maydwell the younge, 
one of the drawers : the queſtion 
therefore to be determined wa, 
whether the bill in that ſtate wy 
negociable? when the jury wer, 
clearly of opinion the plaintif 
ought not to recover, the bill 
with only one indorſement, ng 
being negociable; which opinion 
the judge immediately entered in 
his book and read to the jury. By 
this important deciſion it is ſett. 
led, that where two perſons ng 
in partnerſhip draw. a bill of ex. 
change, they muſt both indorſe it 
before they can negociate the 
ſame. 

A petition was preſented " 
from the electors of the an- 1% 
cient town and borough of South. 
wark, which ſet forth the preſent 
diſproportioned and inadequatere. 
preſentation of the commons, and 
the unconſtitutional duration of 
parliaments. 

Paſſed the great ſeal a N 
grant to the Right Hon, 5 
Lord 'Thurlow, of an annuity d 
2680l. per annum. 

Was decided at Guildhall, be. 
fore Lord Mansfield and a ſpecial 
jury, a cauſe wherein merchants 
and underwriters are materially 
intereſted. The caſe was, ſeveral 
ſhips were left behind at Jamaica, 
through a miſtake, by the unfor- 
tunate convoy which ſuffered ſole 
verely in September laſt ; the Glo. 
rieux, of 74 guns, was alſo leſt 
behind, and the ſhips at the iſland 
took the opportunity of the Gl. 
rieux's Cali , tofollow the fleet, 
which they joined, before they 
got through the Gulf of Mexico, 
where the maſters of the merchant 
veſſels went immediately on boars 
the admiral's ſhip, to get ſailug 
orders, which they had nat befon 

| recejved, 
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-eceived. In the ſtorm which af- 
terwards happened many of theſe 
ſhips were loſt, and others taken, 
which the underwriters refuſed to 
pay for, the policies being war- 
ranted to fail from Jamaica with 
convoys which they alledged was 
not done, as the Glorieux was a 
chance ſhip, and not regularly ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe by the ad- 
miral on that ſtation ; and though 
this ſhip, when joined, conſtituted 
part of the convoy, yet the jury 
gave a verdict in favour of the 
underwriters, agreeing, that join- 
ing a fleet at fea, and then re- 
ceiving ſailing inſtructions, was a 
deviation from the policy war- 
ranted with convoy, let the junc- 
tion be made under any circum- 
ſtances whatever, 

ah The ports of Dover and 

Calais were opened for paſ- 
ſengers to and from Great-Britain 
and France, 

A petition from the free- 
10th, ho 
Surry; alſo 

A petition from the inhabitants 
of Scarborough ; and alſo 

A petition from the freeholders 
of the county of Nottingham, 
were ſeverally preſented. to the 
Houſe of Commons, complaining 
of the preſent inadequate repre- 
ſentation of the people in parlia- 
ment, ; 

A court of aldermen was 
held at Guildhall, when 
James Sanderſon, Eſq. was elected 
alderman of the ward of Bridge 
Within, in the room of Thomas 
Woolridge. . 

Two petitions from the gentle- 
men of the county of Flint were 
preſented to the Houſe of Com- 
mons on the unequal repreſenta- 
yon, 


12th, 
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An expreſs arrived in ,. 
town from Portſmouth, 2 3th. 
with an account of the crews of 
the Speedy and Marquis de Seig- 
nally ſloops of war (which were 
appointed to convoy the outward- 
bound fleets to the Weſt-Indies) 
having mutinied, and refuſed to 
proceed on that voyage. , 

A letter from Liverpool, dated 
March 13, after mentioning the 
loſs of the Count Belgioioſo Eaſt 
Indiaman off Dublin Bay, adds, 
all on board periſhed (147 per- 
ſons.) She was one of the richeſt 
ſhips ever ſailed from Liverpool, 
not leſs in value than 130,000 dol- 
lars on board, hefides a great va- 
lue in ginſeng, bale goods, and 
zoo tons of lead; and as a great 
part of the cargo was very weigh - 
ty, little was expected to be fiſhed 
up. | 9 20 

Ta Howe ſet off for th, 
Portſmouth, in conſequence my 
of an expreſs received from Sir 


Iders of the county of Thomas Pye, with an account of 


freſh irregularities having broke 
out among the ſeamen. The 
crews in many of the ſhips, at 
was ſaid, paraded about the ſtreets 
with bludgeons, in a tumultuous 
manner, to the great dread of the 
inhabitants, who were under the 
neceſſity of continuing confined to 
their houſes, to avoid danger. 
His lordſhip and Capt. Leveſon 
Gower have been ſucceſsful in ap- 
peaſing the ſailors, every thing re- 


maining quiet on board and on 


ſhore on the 16th inſtant, when his 
lordſhip left Portſmouth. 

By late general returns of muſ- 
ters from New- Vork, the num- 
ber of men killed in the Britiſh 
ſervice amounts to. 43,633 men 
rank and file, excluſive of the oſſi- 
cers which fell in the field, or loſt 
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was buried at 
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their lives either naturally or acci- 


dentally. 

13th Was a total and viſible 
* * eclipſe of the moon. It 
began at 31 minutes paſt ſeven 
o'clock, and ended at 14 minutes 

paſt 11 o' clock. 
th This evening the late 
57 en. archbiſhop of Canterbury 
33 when a 
coffin found in the grave where he 
is interred proves, b the inſcrip- 
tion, to be one of the biſhops of 
Ely, who lived in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and died in that of 
Queen Elizabeth. The date of 
the coffin plate 15 1570, which 
makes it 21 3 years ſince his inter- 
ment; the body and cloaths were 


3 ſound ; the corpſe had a 


at under one arm, and a cap on 


the head. 


Ditd.—The Hon, Miſs Iſabella 
Courtenay, third daughter of Lord 
Viſcount Courtenay. This young 
lady, who was moſt elegantly ac- 
compliſhed, and had almoſt com- 

leted her 18th year, was ſtanding 
fore the fire at his lordſhip's 
houſe in Groſvenor-ſquare, about 
fix o'clock on the preceding even- 
ing, when a ſpark flying from the 
grate, ſet her cloaths on fire, ſhe 
was ſo miſerably burnt before any 
aſliftance could be procured, that 
ſhe died at two o'clock next morn- 
ing in the greateſt agonies, No 
perſon was in the room when the 


_ melancholy accident happened ex- 


cept her ſiſter, Lady Honywood, 
and her child, who were not ca- 
pable of affording any aſſiſtance, 
the former falling into fits. The 
young lady, when her cloaths 


caught fire, ran out of the room, 


and from room to room, without 


meeting with any one to give her. 


the leait aid, until it was too late 


+ Fo 
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to overcome the flames. It is ge. 


nerally thought her immediate 


death, however, was owing to the 
fright. In ſuch caſes, the firj 
thought ſhould be to avoid ron 
ning about; to fall down and roll 
one's ſelf up in the carpet; or in 
the bed-quilt, as the ſafeſt and 
moſt certain expedient ; but the 
horror and trepidation are pene. 
rally ſach as to prevent the mind 
from taking the neceſſary Reps for 
deliverance. 

Aged 73, that well-known and 
ingenious mechanic, Mr.' Chriſto. 
pher Pinchbeck. "20s 

At Shrewſbury, Mr. R. Yeo. 
mans, painter and undertake, 
He was ſuppoſed to be one of the 
largeit men in England, weighing 
near 40 ſtone. His coffin mea. 
ſured fix feet and a half in length, 
three feet three inches over, and 
two feet four inches in depth. Mr. 


Veomans was in the 39th year of 


his age, and till very lately was as 
active as moſt men. 


* — = — 


APRIL. 


Plymouth, Apr. iſt. On the iſt inſt. 
300 of the Medway's crew landed 
at North Corner with bludgeons, 
paraded up Fore-ſtreet dock, and 
went into Liberty- field, and there 
waited for the crew of the Crown. 
About an hour after, the crews of 
the Crown and Vengeance, 'neat 
800 men, landed to fight the Med- 
way*s people: but the crew of the 
Medway, finding they. ſhould be 
overpowered, difperſed and went 
on board their tip, which pre- 
vented a great deal of bloodſhed. 
The quarrel originated from ſom? 
of the Medway's people inſulting 
the boatſwain's wife of the Crown, 

| Nothing 
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Nothing here bat fighting, and 
rioting among the crews paid off. 
On the 5th, the crew of the Ar- 
tois, Capt. M Bride, mutinied, 
and threatened to unrig the ſhip, 
but the 1 on proper ap- 
plication, ound means to quiet 
them: and on promiſing them re- 
dreſs, they returned to their duty, 
Portſmouth. A very elegant mo- 
ab ment has lately been erected in 
the church-yard of Portſea, to 
the memory of the braye, though 
unfortunate, Admiral Kempen- 
{-]t, and his fellow-ſuffcrers, who 
p-riſhed in the Royal George. 
pe monument is lofty, in a 
pyramidal form, ornamented with 
marine trophies, arms, ſculptured 
urns, &c. and in an oval compart- 
ment upon the upper part of the 
pyramid, in black marble and 
gold letters, is this inſcription : 
«« Reader, 
With ſolemn thought 
Survey this grave, 
And reflet 
On the untimely death 
Of thy fellow mortals ; 
And whilſt, 
As a man, a Briton, and a patriot, 
Thou read'ſt a 
The melancholy narrative, 
/ Drop a tear 
For thy country's 
Loſs.” 
And underneath the following in- 
{cription; 
„On the twenty-ninth day of 
Auguſt, 1782, 
ais Majeſty's ſhip the ROYAL 
| GEORGE, 
being on the heel at Spithead, 
overſet and ſunk ; 
by which fatal accident 
about nine hundred perſons 
e inſtantly launched into cter- 
pity, 2 


be committed on the Eaſt-In- 


[201 _ 
among whom was that brave and 
experienced. officer 
Rear- Admiral KEMPENFELT. 
Nine days after 
many bodies of the unfortunate 
floated, 
thirty-five of whom were interred 
in one grave 
near this monument, 
which is erected by the pariſh of 
PORTSEA, 
as à grateful tribute 
to the memory 
of that great commayder 
and his fellow-ſufferers.”” 


And upon a pedeftal, in 72 let. 
ters, 1s this Epitap 


© *Tis not this ſtone, regretted chief, thy 
name, 

Thy worth and merit ſhall extend thy 
fame; 

Brilliant atchievements have thy name 
impreſt 


In laſting characters on ALBION's breaſt. 


A forgery was diſcovered to ft. 
dia Company ; and next day an 
advertiſement appeared in all the 
papers, in which William Wynne 
Ryland ſtands charged on ſuſpi- 
cion of counterfeiting an accep- 
tance to two bills of exchange, 
ſor payment of 71141. and for 
publiſhing the ſame az true, know- 
ing them to be falſe, with intent 
to defraud and cheat the united 
Eaſt- India Company; and offer- 
ing a reward of zool. for appre- 
hending and rs, him up ta 
juſtice. He has ſince been appre- 
hended, as will appear in its 
place. | be. 

An account was receivedefrom 
TTulles in the Limoſin, in France, 
that a moſt dreadful and aſtoniſh- 
ing accident happeged to the 
cattle of Montaignac, about three 

leagutg 


Jeagues from that town, At 11 
in the morning of the 17th of 
March, there fell a violent rain, 
accompanied by a moſt impetuous 
| wind, and followed by a ſingle 
but moſt terrible clap of thunder, 
which ftruck the caſtle, which is 
of conſiderable extent, in almoſt 
every part. The walls of this an- 
cient edifice, remarkable for their 
ſolidity, and for being from eight 
to nine feet thick, were in ſome 
places thrown down, and lean in 
others. In ſhort, the whole caſtle 
appears a heap of ruins, 
By another account we learn 
that part of a very high mountain 
tumbled down, and ſtopped up the 
river Ardes, till five o*clock the 
next day, ſo as not to ſuffer the 
leaſt drop to paſs through. On 
the part fallen unfortunately ſtood 
a mill compoſed of two — 
which was ſwallowed up. 

An account of the receipt and 
diſburſements of Black Friars 
Bridge, from Lady-day, 1782, to 
Lady-day, 1783, as delivered in 
on Friday at Guildhall. 

Caſh paid at Guild- J. 5. d. 

hal - 6 
Bad copper - 6 
Bad filver - 45 10 6 

0 
6 


rr A ER ects, = En. 


Wages - 823 18 
Gratuities - 262 17 


Nett receipt 8074 11 © 

Some letters arrived in town, 
hag the following account of the 
toſs of the Grofvenor Eaſt-India- 
man,'viz. that the ſhip was driven 
on ſhore near the river St, Chril- 
topher's, on the African coaſt, 
about 40 leagues to the eaſtward 
of the Cape of Good Hope, on 
or about the 1oth of October; 
and on the rith of December laſt, 


four of her crew arrived at Mo- 


* 


„„ 
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ſelle Bay, and gave an account tg 


the council of the Dutch Faſt. In. 


dia company, that the Caffres had 
come down upon the people, car. 
ried off the female paſſengers, and 
had killed ſeveral of the men who 
attempted to protect them. 

This day there was a ge- F 
neral change of the miniſtry, 20. 

Venice, In the night of April 
11th, by the moſt violent hurri. 
cane in the memory of the oldeſt 
man living, the ſea roſe ſo v 
high, as to overflow the whole 
city, Several boats moored in 
ſight of St. Mark's-ſquare, were 
driven by the force of the wind on 
the quay called the Eſclavons. It 
is hitherto impoſſible to aſcertain 
the damage occaſioned by the hur. 
ricane in the neighbouring iſlands; 
but if we may judge from what we 
have ſuffered here, it muſt have 
been very conſiderable. 

Charleftown, via St. Auguſtine, 

On the 14th of April, this 
town was evacuated by the Bri 
tiſh, and poſſeſſed by the Ameri- 
cans. 

By letters from Kingſton in Ja- 
maica we find the fleet left Charles. 
town Bar on the 18th of April, 
conſiſting of more than 130 ſail, 

reat and ſmall, part of which 
Ravi on board loyaliſts and their 
negroes, was conducted to St. Au- 
guſtine by the convoy which ar- 
rived at Kingſton ; part went to 
New-York with his majeſty*s ſhips 
Aſſurance, of 44 guns, Bellifarius 
20, and Carolina 16, having on 
board troops and inhabitants; 
many families of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion in Carolina went to England 
in a ſmall diviſion of the fleet, un- 
der the protection of his majeſty's 
ſhip Adamant of 50 guns; and 


the remainder of the fleet ſepi- 


rated 
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rated for St. Lucia, having on 
board the troops and loyaliſts, con- 
duced by his majeſty's ſhip Nar- 
ciſſus of 20 guns. | 

About 1600 veteran troops, un- 
der the command of wa 372" ge- 


neral Stewart, upwards of 400 
white families, many of them of 
conſiderable property, and about 
oo ſlaves, arrived in the fleet. 
Dublin, April 13th, The Privy- 
council ſat upon the eſtabliſhment 
of the Geneveſe emigrants, whoſe 
names and numbers being given 
in, the ſettlement of their 4550 um 
was then determined upon to be at 
paſſage, next the confluence of 
the rivers Barrow and Suir, in the 
county of Waterford. A very 
conſiderable tract of land in that 
diſtrict ſhoxtly retracts to govern- 
ment, which it is intended ſhould 
be appropriated and granted in 
fee to the Geneveſe. 

ch About 2000 ſeamen aſ- 
199%. ſembled on Tower- hill, 
and proceeded in a detached body 
to the Admiralty, to infiſt on an 
explicit anſwer from the board, 
when their arrears of wages and 
prize-money ſhould be cleared off, 
No proper anſwer being given, 
they proceeded to St, James's pa- 
lace, to harangue the king on the 
occaſion ; but the leading avenues 
to the palace being either guarded 
or ſhut, prevented the tumult 
waich might have enſued, and 
they peaceably diſperſed. 

Report of the State of the City Haſpi- 
tals was read before the Gover- 
zors, April 20. | 

Criſs Hoſpital. 

Children put forth appren- 
tices, and diſcharged out 
of this hoſpital laſt year, 

:0 whereof were inſtruct- 


[2097 


ed in the mathematics and 
navigation - 193 
Buried the laſt year 


Remaining in this hoſpital they . 
St. Bartholomew's. 
Cured and diſcharged from 
this hoſpital - 5829 
Out-patients relieved with 
advice and medicines 6098 


Buried this year - - 140 

Remaining. under cure, in- 
patients - 421 

Out-patients - I2t 


In alk including out- patients 12 
5 St. Thomas's Hoſpital. BY 


- Cured and diſcharged from 


this hoſpital - 3241 
Out- patients relieved 4610 
Buried this year - 292 
Remaining under cure, in- 

patients tha 461 
Out-patients 3 
Total, includingout- patients 8837 

| Bridewell Hoſpital. 
Admitted into this hoſpital 659 
Maintained in ſeveral trades, 
&c. — - 42 
Bethlem Hoſpital. © 
Admitted into this hoſpital 205 
Cured - - 178 
Buried - - I 
Remaining under cure . 264 
* the pariſh of Alva: 


near Bamff, in Scotland, James 
Smith, a farmer at that place, aped 
106; he has left four children, 
17 grand-children, and 16 great- 
grand children. | 
At Newcaſtle, Mrs. M. Tate, 
aged 116, ' h 


8 TY 


MAY... 
The Duke of 2 4. 
ter's canal broke the banks 


þ 
| 
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; 
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near Warrington, and carried two 
coal-boats and a flat into a mea- 
dow at a conſiderable diſtance ; a 
great number of hands were im- 
mediately employed, and the 
breach was repaired in a few days: 

The Engliſh frigate the- Bril- 
ant arrived at Tangier, having 
on board Sir Roger Curtis, as en- 
voy from his Britannic majeſty to 
the court of Morocco, He took 
with him, as. preſents to that Af- 
rican monarch, three 26 pounders, 
and one of 18, with 4co balls, be- 
ſides ſeveral other things not aſcer- 
tained. The emperor appointed 
a commiſſary to conduct Sir Roger 
either to Mequinez or Sallee, 


where his majeſty was expected to 


arrive. 

4, _ The ſeſſions at the Old- 
3d. Bailey ended on the Middle- 
ſex ſide, on account of the effoign 
day of Term, when 12 convicts 
received ſentence of death, one of 
whom, v:z. Thomas Littlepage, 
for ſtealing naval ftores, was re- 
e — ordered to be tran- 
ported for ſeven years; fifteen 
others were likewiſe ordered to be 
tranſported for ſeven years, and 
one for 14 years ; eleven to be 1m- 
priſoned and kept to hard labour 
in the houſe of correction, and 
likewiſe to be whipped ; four 
whipt and diſcharged, and eigh- 
teen dehvered on proclamation. 

Ny A petition from the coun- 
5*"* ty of Suffolk was preſented 
to the Houſe of Commons, pray- 
ing the houſe to take into their 
moſt ſerious conſideration the pre- 
ſent inadequate repreſentation of 
the people in parliament, &c. 

T he petitions relative to a more 
equal repreſentation, preſented to 
the Houſe of Commons this ſeſſion, 
gre from the following places, viz. 


freeholders of London, burghs of 


7 


Suſſex, Launceſton, Poole, Ti. 
verton, Yarmouth, Wincheſter, 
Cambridge town, Lynn Regis, 
north-weſt diviſion of Devon, 
Derby county, St. Edmund's Bu. 
ry, Berby borough, Vork city, 
Carmarthen county, Glouceſte 
city, Somerſet, Southwark, Pen. 
ryn, Cornwall, Rocheſter, Ly. 
mington, Scarborongh, Surry, 
Nottingham, Flint county, Den. 
bigh, roitwich. Southampton 
county, Portſmouth, Chicheſter, 
Montroſe, London, Middleſex, 
Dumbarton, Kent, Weſtminſter, 


Irvene, Tewer hamlets. 

At Pontefract ſeſſions, nl 
John Seaton, Eſq. the trea- . 
ſurer for the Weſt Riding of York, 
delivered to the juſtices of the 
peace there aſſembled, an account 
of the number of pieces of wool. 
len cloths made in that Riding 
from the 25th of March, 1782, 
to the oo of March, 1783; 
when it appeared there had 
been manufactured 131,092 pie. 
ces of broad woollens, meaſuring 
4,563,376 yards; and yo8,641 
pieces of narrow cloths, meaſur. 
ing 3,292,002 yards. Increaſed 
this year 18,622 pieces of broad, 
and x1,892 pieces of narrow wool- 
lens. 0 5 PE, 

As his royal highneſs t 
priace of Wales was re- 12th, 
turning to town on horſeback this 
evening, and Mr, Thomſon, ſur- 
geon, of Kenſington, was returns 
ing from Knightſbridge, they rode 
violently againſt — other, and 
were both thrown a confiderable 
diſtance from their horſes. His 
royal highueſs eſcaped unhurt, and 
Mr. Thomſon was but lightly 
bruiſed. | 

About 


a 


About noon a meſſage 
t5th. from the Bank was for- 
mally delivered at the Stock-ex- 
change, purporting, that the 
Bank directors had that day re- 
ſolved not to advance any money 
upon the new ſubſcription, as they 
had invariably done during Lord 
North's adminiſtration, after the 
depoſit or firſt 1. had been 
made by the reſpective ſubſcribers. 
The ſcrip, on this notice, fell 2 per 


ent. 

a The following nobflity 
isch. from Paris arrived here, 
Monſigneur le Duke de Cognies, 
Monſigneur le Duke de Pollinack, 
le Marquis de Cognies, Mr. le 
Compte de Cognies, Mr. le 
Compte de Danlow, Mr. le 
Compte Straizes, Mad. la Mar- 
queſie de Cognies, Mad. la Con- 
teſſe de Chalons, and Mad. la 
Conteſſe D* Anloic, Many others 
are ſoon expected. 

A cauſe of the utmoſt im- 
portance in the hoſier 
branch was tried at Guildhall 
before the Right Honourable Lord 
Loughborough, Lord Chief Jjuſ- 
tice, and a moſt reſpectable jury 
of merchants, reſpecting an ex- 
cluſive right to an invention, for 
which a patent was granted for a 
machine to be added to a ſtocking- 
frame, for making knotted and 
double looped work, which inven- 
tion is the property of Meſſrs. 
Horton, March, Wright, and 
kemp. Theſe ingenious manu- 
ſacturers had to contend with a 
moſt formidable combination, en- 
tered into by ſome opulent Not- 
unzham hoſiers, for working the 
plaintiffs machine, which they 
formerly announced under their 
hands. During the courſe of the 
al, ſeveral artful. man&@uvies 


3 
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were ſet up by the defendants, 
notwithſlanting which, a few. of 
the plaintiffs* witneſſes, out of a 
great number which were em- 
ployed in the frameſmiths and ho- 
ſiery branches, as well as ſuch of 
the defendants* witneſſes, who 
were equally culpable for working 
the plain'tifts* machine, and were 
indulged by the court to give 
their evidence, fully proved the 
plaintiffs* invention to be new 
and e and their ſpecifi- 
cation to be ſimple and clear, after 
a conflict of four hours, without 
any reply, or ſumming up of evi- 
dence, the jury, without going 
out, found a verdict for the plain- 
tiffs, to the entire ſatisfaction of 
the chief juſtice and the court. 
Vienna, May 31. Our laſt ac- 
counts from Hungary report, that 
on the 13th of this month there 
happened a moſt violent ſtorm, 
which has been attended with 
great damage in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom. The city of Crem- 
nitz was entirely deſtroyed. The 
ughtning fell in aine different 
places, and the city was ſet on 
fire and reduced to aſhes in ſpite 
of the endeavoars of the inha- 
bitants ; 70 perſons loſt their lives. 
D1zD.—Henry Howarth, Efq. 
a gentleman of high reputation at 
the bar, about 36 years. of age, 
one of the king's counſel, and 
member of parliament for Abing- 
don, Berks, was drowned. near 
Mortlake, within fight of his own 
houſe. He and Mr. Chippendale, 
a near relation, were ſailing in a 
boat of Mr. Howarth's, and had 
made fait the theet, when, by a 
ſudden ſquall, the boat was un- 
fortunately overict, Mr. Ho- 
warth, who was an excellent 
ſwimmer, cried, “Chip, never 
, ſear, 


4 
1.19 


r ow. umme oo oe.” 


Bavaria, 


hour afterwards. Mr. Chippen- 
dale, by clinging to. the fide of 
the boat, happily ſaved himſelf, 
Mr. Howarth was univerſally be- 
loved, and is greatly regretted by 
all who had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance. 

In Golden- ſquare, Count Haſ- 
lang, envoy from his ſerene high- 
neſs the Elector Palatine Duke of 
privy - counſellor and 
chamberlain at both courts ; like- 
wiſe knight of the illuſtrious or- 
der of -St. George. His excel- 
lency died in the 83d year of his 
age, after an embaſly of 42 years. 


—_— 
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The ingenious Mr. Spald- 
1. ing, e by os of 
his young men, went down twice 
in his diving-bell at the Kiſh 
bank, Ireland, where the Impe- 
rial Eaſt-Indiaman was ſome time 
fince wrecked, for the purpoſe of 
recovering ſome of her materials. 
He did nothing more, however, 
than examine her fituation, &c. 
determining to go to work next 
morning. Accordingly, Mon- 
day morning, about fix o'clock, 
he and his young man went down, 
and continued under water about 
an hour, in which two barrels of 
air had been ſent down for the 
ſupply of the bell; but a good 
deal of time having elapſed with- 
out any fignal from below, the 
people on deck, apprehenſive that 


all was not right, drew up the bell, 


and Mr. Spalding and his young 
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ſear, we ſhall do very well!“ At | 
this inſtant, the maſt ſtruck Mr. 
Howarth on the head, who imme- 


diately ſunk, and was not found 
until about three quarters of an 


man were both diſcovered to de 
dead. 

This being the anniver- 
ſary of bis majeſty's birth- 40. 
day, the ſame was obſerved x 
court. 

The firſt ſtone of the new bridge 
acroſs the river Thames at Key 
was laid by Michael Decker Saun. 
ders, Eſq. proprietor of Walton. 
bridge. 

The long conteſted cauſe he. 
tween the free cornfactors and the 
corporation of the city of Lon. 
don, under the name of Cock. 
ſedge and Fanſhaw, was finally 
determined in the Houſe of Lords, 
_ the unanimous opinion cf 
all the judges, delivered by Mr, 
Juſtice Gould, by which the right 
of the freemen cornfa@ors to the 
toll or duty of one farthing x 
quarter, upon all corn conſigned 
to them for fale and imported 
coaſtwiſe eaſtward of London: 
bridge (except from the Cinque 
Ports or the county of Kent) 1 
for ever eftabliſhed. 

The Grand Jury found _, 
a true bill againſt William TY 
Wynne Ryland, for forgery on 
the Eaſt-India company, His 
trial, however, at his own re- 
queſt, was put off, 

Their majeſties, his royal 63 
highneſs the prince of 
Wales, and their royal * 
the princes and princeſſes, re- 
moved to Windſor and Kew, to 
remain there during the ſum- 
mer. 

Admiralty-Offce. Extract of 1 
letter from Rear-admiral Rowley 
to Mr. Stevens, dated Port-Royal, 
Jamaica, April 4.-—** I have 10 
deſire you will acquaint their 
lordſhips, that on the '13th ult. 
his majeſty's ſhip Reſiſtance ar 

die 
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rired here from a cruiſe, Capt, 
King brought in with him La 
Coquette, a French frigate of 28 
ans, commanded by the Mar- 
uis De Graſs: ſhe was taken off 
Turk's Iſland after firing her 
ns. 
Came on to be tried, before 
judge Heath, in the court of 
Common Pleas, the long - conteſted 
cauſe between ſeveral French ſea- 
men, who were taken priſoners in 
the ſquadron under the command 
of Count de Graſſe, and the ow- 
ners of the ſhip Keppel, Capt. 
Gooch, to receive wages for the 
time they were compelled to work 
on board that ſhip; when the 
cauſes were finally determined in 
favour of the French ſeamen, who 
were ordered to be paid 20 guineas 
each for their ſervices during the 


voyage. 

h This day an expreſs ar- 
7th. rived to one Edward Whit- 
more, a private ſoldier in the gth 
regiment of foot, quartered in 
Norwich, informing him of the 
death of his father, by which 
event he came into immediate poſ- 
ſeſhon of a fortune of more than 
9,000 above expreſs was 
rought to Norwich by his lady, 
who arrived in her own Carriage 


and four. 

The ſeflion ended at the 
Old-Bailey, when ſentence 
of death was pronounced on 22 
capital convicts; 11 were ſen- 
tenced to be tranſported ; 19 to 
be impriſoned and kept to hard 
labour in the houſe of correction 
for different terms, ſeveral of 


loth. 


whom are alſo to be whipped ; 18. 


were ſentenced to be whipped and 

diſcharged; four to be impriſoned 

in Newgate; and 25 diſcharged 

by proclamation ; 13 detained for 
1 


[207 7” 
trial at the enſuing aſſizes for te 
counties of Devon, Suffolk, Effex, 
Surry, and Kent. 

Dublin, June 19th. A poor wo- 
man at Duvpgannon went to a 
houſe where oatmeal was fold, and 
took her petticoat to pledge for 
ſome meal for herſelf and her chil- 
dren (of which ſhe had four, one 
of them ſucking): the man to 
whom ſhe went happened not to 
be at home, but late in the even- 
ing he returned and went to bed; 
when in bed his wife told him that 
a woman (naming her) had been 
with her to get meal, and had 
brought a petticoat to pledge for 
the ſame, but that ſhe gave her 
none ; ſhe feared, however, the 
woman was in a very bad ſitua- 
tion; upon this the huſband got 
out of bed inſtantly, and took a 
bowl full of meal to the houſe of 
the poor woman ; when he came 
near it he heard the children 
crying bitterly, and on enter 
the chic — the woman dead 
with hunger, the infant ſucking 
the corpſe, and the others crying 
round her. . 8 0 

A petition from t 
ee bankers, and 13th, 
traders of London, Weſtminſter, 
and Southwark, were preſented to 
the Houſe of Peers, againſt the 
ſtamp duty on receipts. „ 

The Duke of Portland a. 


preſented to the Houſe of 23 


Peers the following meſſage from 
his majeſty, which was read by 
Lord Mansfield, as ſpeaker of the 
houſe: 

George R. . 

His majeity having taken into: 
conſideration the propriety of 
making an immediate and ſepa- 
rate eltabliſhment for his dearly 


beloved fon the Prince of Wales, 


relics 
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relies on the experienced zeal and 
aſfection of the Houſe of Lords, 
for the concurrence and ſupport 
of ſuch meaſures as ſhall be moſt 
proper to aſſiſt his majeſty in this 
delign. 

The Duke of Portland; after a 
ſhort introductory ſpeech, moved, 

That an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, to return the 
thanks of this houſe to his majeſty 
for his moſt gracious meſiage ; and 
to aſſure his majeſty in the moſt 
dutiful manner of the hearty zeal 
of this houſe, to teſtify their ear- 


neſt defire to concur in ſuch mea- 


fures as ſhall be moſt proper to aſ- 
fiſt his majeſty in fulfilling his de- 
fire of making an immediate and 
ſeparate eſtabliſhment for his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales. 

The ſame upon the queſtion put 
was agreed to, and ordered nemine 
difſentiente, and was preſented to 
his majeſty by the lords with white 

VES, 

The like meſſage was delivered 
to the commons, who voted that 
the ſum of a hundred thouſand 

unds be granted, towards ena- 
bling his majeſty to make a ſepa- 
rate eftabliſhment for his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 

th The bill laying a ſtamp 
Arn. duty on bills of exchange 
and receipts—the mutiny bill— 
the bill for regulating the office of 
paymaiter-general of his majeſty's 
forces, together with thirty other 
public — private bills, received 
the royal aſſent, by virtue of a 
commiſſion under the great-ſcal 
for that purpoſe. 

The judges of the dif- 
ferent courts, met in the 


King's Bench chamber, and ap- 


25th. 


pointed the circuits for the ſum. 
mer aſſizes as follows: | 
Home. Lord Mansfield, Mr, Jul. 
tice Gould. 
Oxford. Lord Loughborough, Mt. 
Juſtice N ares 
Midland. Lord Chief Baron, Skin. 
ner, Mr., Juſtice Willes: 
Norfolk. Mr. Juſtice Aſhhurſt, Mr. 
Baron Hotham. 
Northern. Mr. Baron Eyre, Mr. 
Juſtice Buller. | 
Weſtern, Mr. Baton Perryn, Mr, 
Juſtice Heath, 
he Dublin bank opened ſos 
tranſaction of buſineſs ; when che 
king's orders, communicated thro! 


the lord-lieutenant, that all puh. of 
lic money in that Kingdom, pay. of 
able on his account, by taxes, T 
aids, duties, &c. ſhould be from tc 
thenceforward depoſited in that IT 
bank, were made public, 00 

This morning, about 11 GH 10 
o'clock, Thomas Daven- 2 h: 
port, Eſq. was conducted to the d 
Court of Chancery, between Ed. h 
ward Bearcroft and Richard Jack. m 
ſon, Efqrs. two of his majeſly's 6 
counſel, when Lord Loughbo- tl 
rough, as firſt lord commiſſioner, q 
acquainted him that his majeſty fc 
had been pleaſed to call him tothe I 
dignity of a ſerjeant at law; his n 
writ was then delivered in, and al 
the uſual oaths adminiſtered, i 

His Royal Highneſs th n 
Prince William Henry ar- 0 
rived from the Weſt-Indies about c 
two o' clock at Windſor, f 

Mr. Recorder made his report a 
to his majeſty, of the convicts un- a 
der ſentence of death in Neu- ſ 
gate, who were tried in April feſ- p 
fon, viz. Collin Reculeſt, Sarah d 


Leech, John Brown, Thomas 
Richards, John Wharton, Alex- 
: ander 


jp N - 
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John Higginſon, William Ruthey 
att, William Harcourt, John 
UHaſleworth, Thomas Davis, Ro- 
ert Cullum, George Wood, and 
ohn Miles; when John Higgin- 
Gn, Alexander Smith, John Mills, 
Villiam Ruthey Pratt, William 
Harcourt, John Hafleworth, and 
Nobert Cullum, were ordered for 
2xecution, : 8 

The court of Exchequer 
gave a final decree in the 
*mportant cauſe between the leſ- 
jees of the vicarial tithes of Ful- 
ham, and a pariſhioner, occupier 
of a common garden, in favour 
of the leſſees, with full coſts. 
The particulars of this long con- 
teſted cauſe. cannot be unintereſt- 
ing to ſuch of our readers as are 
concerned in vicarage tithes, and 
may ſerve as a caution againſt 
haity references, as by a curious 
deciſion of one, the greateſt injury 
has been done to the leffees, and 
may, if not guarded againſt, be 
done to others, For inltance : 
the ſame leſſees, in 1776, re- 
queſted a compoſition of 41. a year 
for the lands in queſtion, about 
10 acres, which reaſonable- de- 
mand was refuſed by the occupier, 
and when the caſe came before a 
ſpecial jury, it was referred to a 
neighbour, who gave it as his 
opinion, that zl. 11s. was a full 
compoſition, and condemned the 


zoth. 


about 1000], The leſſees, greatly 
alarmed, and conceiving them- 
ſelves greatly injured and op- 
preſſed by ſuch an extraordinary 
deciſion, in 1776 they, for the 
lake of publie juſtice, renewed 
their action for the ſucceeding 
tithes, exactly upon the ſame 
Vor, XXVI. 


leſſees in all coſts; amounting to 


WT on ad 


' 
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ladet Smith, Robert Forreſter, 
bpichard M Dade, Anne Lovell, 


28 
grounds as the former, and on 
Monday, zoth of june, the de- 
fendant made an offer in court of 
151. a year for the tithes of thoſe © 


very grounds for which the arbi. 


trator lately awarded only 31. 118. 
The 41. firſt required FA the 
moderation of the leflees, and the 
151. afterwards offered, ſhews the 
injuſtice of the award againſt 
which they were determined to 
appeal. 8 

D:izp.—At Marſeilles, aged 112, 
Alexander Mackintoſh. For the 
laſt ten years he lived entirely on 
vegetables, and enjoyed a good 
ſtate of health till within a few 
days of his death. He was born 
at Dunkeld, in Scotland; but 
being in the rebellion in the year 
1715, was obliged to leave his 
country, and refided at Marſeilles 
ever fince, on a ſmall penfion al- 
lowed him by ſome of the Pre- 
tender's family. 

In Cockſpur- ſtreet, Charing- 
croſs, aged only 22, Mr. Charles 
Byrne, the famous Iriſh giant, 
whoſe death is ſaid to have been 
precipitated by exceſſive drinking, 
to which he was always addicted, 
but more particularly ſince his late 
loſs of almoſt all his property, 
which he had fimply inveſted in a 
ſingle bank note of 7ool.—In his. 
laſt moments (it has been ſaid) he 
requeſted that his ponderous 1e- 
mains might be thrown into the 
ſea, in order that his bones might 
be placed far out of the reach of 
the chirurgical fraternity; in con- 
ſequence of which, the body was 
ſhipped on board a veſſel to be 
conveyed to the Downs, tg. be 
ſunk in 20 fathom water. We 
have reaſon, however, to believe, 
that this report is merely a tus 
thrown out to he whale, —Qur 

[O0 phito- 
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philoſophical readers may not be 
difpleaſed to know, on the credit 
of an ingenious correſpondent 


who had opportunity of informing 


himſelf, that Mr. Byrne, in Au- 
guſt 1780 meaſured eight feet; 
that.in 1782 he had gained two 
inches; and after he was dead he 
meaſured eight feet four inches. 
Neither his father, mother, bro- 
ther, nor any other perſon of the 


family, was of an extraordinary 
ſize, 


— 


— 


UL. 
Cambridge, July 2d. The four 


annual prizes, of 15 guineas each, 
given by the Hon. John 'Town- 
ihend, and James Mansfield, Eſq, 
members for this univerſity, were 
veſterday determined in favour of 
Dr. Dampier, of King's college, 
and Dr. Catton, of St. John's- 
college, ſenior batchelors; Dr. 
Reine, of Trinity college, and 
Dr. Sparke, of . Pembroke-hall ; 
one prize of a former year being 
left undetermined, 1s this year 


given to Dr. Michell, of King's 


college, junior bachelor. 

Subjects for the ſenior bache- 
lors was—** Utrum plus boni an 
mali Europz1s gentibus attulerit 
Trans- Atlantici orbis patefactio?“ 

For the junior bachelors “ Ex 
quibus przcipue cauſis in tantam 
magnitudinem creverit res Ro 
mana ??? | 

Two gold medals left by Sir 
William Browne, M. D. to be 
annually given, were on Monday 
7h determined in favour of Meſſrs. 

amſden and Raine, of Trinity- 
coilege. | 

The chancellor's prize at Ox- 
ford for this year are adjudged as 

l 


F 


— 


follow: to Mr. Barker, of Chtil. 
church, bachelor of arts, for 33 
Engliſh eſſay on the ſtudy of hif. 
tory ; and to Mr. Bowles, of Ti. 
nity-college, for Latin verſes c 
Calpe ob/eſſa, or the ſiege of Gi. 
braltar. | 

This day was a thunder ſlom 
the moſt general throughout Eng. 
land that has been remembered for 
a long time, particularly in Wilt. 
ſhire, and moſt of the northern 
counties; which killed a gprea 
number of ſheep and black cattle, 
as well as doing other conſidera. 
ble damage. | 

This day was executed be. 
fore St. Andrew's church, 5* 
Holborn, John Mills, on the Co. 
ventry act, for unlawfully laying 
in wait and wounding John Bra 
zier in ſeveral parts of his body, 

The following were executed a 
Tyburn, purſuant to their ſen. 
tence, John Wharton, William 
Rutley Pratt, Robert Cullum, 
John Hazelworth, and William 
Harcourt. 

This morning Lieutenant g 
Charles Bourne received the 9%" 
judgment of the court of King“ 
Bench for an aſſault on Sir James 
Wallace, and alſo for a libel ; for 
the firſt offence to be impriſoned 
in the King's Bench priſon two 
years, and to give ſecurity for his 
good behaviour for ſeven years, 
himſelf in 10001, and two ſurens 
in pool. each, and for the libel 
5ol. fine. He then addrefled the 
Court, and told them, that the 
applauſe of his brother officers il 
the whole affair would enable him 
to bear the ſevere ſentence of that 
court with reſignation. 

The lords of the Admi- | 
ralty appointed twenty- 
four maiters from the Mer 


1 


lit, for the ſole purpoſe of look- 
ing after the ſhips in ordinary, 
who are to make a report of their 
condition every three months to 
the board : eight of them are to 
refide at Portſmogth, ſix at Ply- 
mouth, eight at Chatham and 
sheerneſs, and two at Woolwich. 

The projector began his opera- 
tions on the wreck of the Royal 
George at Spithead, which ended 
without ſucceſs. 

The Beer ſloop, which 
was ſunk with the Royal 
George, and lay cloſe along ſide 
her, was raiſed fix fathom from 
the ground, and towed to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, 

Lieutenant Elliot, of the 
Baracoota cutter, arrived 
with diſpatches from his excellen- 
cy Sir Roger Curtis, knight, his 
majeſty's ambaſſador to the em- 
peror of Morocco, dated Gibral- 
tar, June 13, in which he gave 
an account that the former trea- 
ties of friendſhip and commerce 
had been renewed and confirmed, 
and that additional articles for the 
better regulation of commerce be- 
tween the two nations, were con- 
cluded and figned at Sallee on the 
24th of May laſt. 

A terrible fire, like that in 


11th. 


13th. 


aſhes the town of Attendarn, in 
the duchy of Weſtphalia ; only 
20 houſes were ſaved 

The convent of Franciſcans and 
the pariſh church became a prey 
to the flames. | 
Extra of a Letter from Lochgail- 
head, near Dunbarton, July 16. 
The following melancholy 
accident has juſt happened in this 
place, as we were finiſhing the 
arch of a bridge, There were a 
number of people on the arch, 


C NNO ien 


1742, almoſt entirely reduced to 


out of 300. 


i. 


curious to ſee it finiſhed, when 
the wood gave way, and all went 
down in an inſtant. Several were 
much hurt, but none mortally, 
except one man, James Chriſtie, 
who had one leg broke, and was 
otherwiſe ſo ſeverely bruiſed, that 
he died within fix hours after, 
notwithſtanding every effort was 
uſed that medical ſkill could af- 
ford.” | | 

Came on the election of h 
a profeſſor of anatomy to ole. 
the Royal Academy, vacant by 
the death of Dr. Hunter, whenMr, 
Sheldon, of Great Queen-ſtreet, 
was Choſen, Mr. Cruikſhank, late 
partner with Dr. Hunter, was the 
other candidate, 

The trial of Mr. Atkin- h 
ſon, on an indictment for 1 

erjury, came on in the court of 
King's Bench, before the Earl of 
Mansfield and a ſpecial jury. The 
indictment conſiſted of many dif- 
ferent counts; and, after a trial 
of ſeveral hours continuance, Mr. 
Atkinſon was found guilty of all 
but three. The jury were out 
about ten minutes, 

The Iriſh parliament was A 
diſſolved, and the new par- 2 
liament to meet on the 6th of Sep- 
tember. | 

This day the ſeſſions began at 
the Old Bailey. — 

His royal highneſs prince 6th 
William Henry, attended 8 
by General Budat, his preceptor, 
ſet off from Windſor on his way 
to Germany. | 

This morning came on at the 
Old Bailey the trial of Mr. Ry- 
land for forgery, which continued 
till three o'clock, when the jury, 
after a ſhort conference, returned 
their verdict guilty. 11 

Dip. — At Longford in _Ire- 
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land, Alexander Kilpatrick, Efq. 
aged 116 years and ſome months; 
he was formerly a colonel of an 
Iriſh regiment of foot, and ſarv- 
ed under the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, | 

At St. Lucar de Barrameda, 
Donna Anna Keyna, aged 100 
years and 25 days: ſhe had eleven 
children, 59 grand- children, and 
25 great-grand- children. She en- 
joyed, through her whole life, 
er fect health, and preſerved her 
Rren th until within two years of 
her — when ſhe ſuffered by 
the conſequences of a fall from a 
horſe. Her hair, which was 
black, turned white at the age of 
forty. At ninety ſhe cut it off, 
and when it grew again, 1t was of 
the original colour, which never 
afterwards changed. She died 
without having known infirmities, 
and with the tranquil uſe of her 
reaſon, declaring that ſhe felt no 
pain. 


Sh —_— 4 
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Edinburgh, Aug. 1ſt. There 
was preſented to the Right Hon- 
ourable the Lord Provoſt of Edin- 
burgh, a memorial from a num- 
ber of gentlemen and merchants 
reſiding in that city and Leith, 
ſetting forth in ſubſtance, ** That 
the order of council in the Gazette 
for a quarantine of forty days be- 


ing obſerved by all veſlels from 


Dantzick, Royal and Ducal Pru- 
fa, and Pomerania, while it e- 
vinced the attention of govern- 
ment to prevent the dreadful con- 
ſequences of peſtilence, at the 
ſame time would be productive of 
direful effects, relative to cargoes 
of foreign grain; that ſuch was 


W * . 
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the ſituation of the city of Edin. 
burgh and neighbourhood, that 
there was not a ſufficient ſupply 
of corn in granaries to ſerve three 
weeks; that all dependence waz 
laid on the egpted arrivals, the 
utility of e be defeat. 
ed, if the quafantine was rigidly 
en forced.“ Theſe facts were ſub. 
mitted, and left with his lordſhip, 

The Lord Provoſt, the 
Lord Advocate, and a nu- 4th, 
merous and reſpectable meeting, 
convened at the Gold\{mith's-hall, 
Dr. Cullen and Dr. Black at. 
tended, and, gave it as their opi. 
nion, that there was very little 
danger of the peſtilence being 
conveyed in grain. A very ample 
opinion was afterwards ſubſcrib. 
ed by theſe phyſicians. A letter 
was 1mmediately prepared, to be 
ſigned by the Lord Provoſt, fat. 
ing the facts already mentioned, 
and accompanying the memorial 
from the merchants, and opinion 
of the profeſſors, to be tranſmit 
ted by expreſs to the Right Hon, 
Lord North, Secretary of State 
for the home department, to be 
by him preſented to his Majeſty 
and Privy Council, praying that 
ſuch relaxation might be allowed 
in the diſcharge of all cargoes of 
foreign grain, as the diſtreſſed fi- 
tuation of the country ſo loudly 
called for, 

Peterſburgh, Auguſt 7th. The 
court received | diſpatches from 
prince Potemkin, general in chief, 
dated from Karas-Baſſar, in Cri- 
mea. He publiſhed in that pe- 


ninſula, as alſo in Taman and 
Cuban, a manifeſto, in which the 
empreſs diſcloſes her intention of 
annexing theſe countries to her 
dominions. Every where the oaths 
were taken to the empreſs; 4 
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that her ſovereignty was efta- 
blihing there in a manner ſo ſo— 
lid, that it would be a very dit- 
kcult matter for the Turks to 
break through t! w_ engage- 
ments. N 

Hanover, Au His royal 
highneſs prince m Henry, 
third ſon of the king of England, 
arrived here from London on Sun- 
day laſt. 

Naples, Aug. gth. On the 29th 

alt, at one in the morning, a 
violent hock of an earthquake 
happened again at Calabria, Which 
threw the whole coantry into an 
alurm, At fix the ſame morning, 
ther had another more violent and 
longer than any that had happened 
betore, inſomuch that the barracks 
now ſeemed not ſafe, and every 
body fied into the fields. Four 
villages, which had been ſpared 
before, were overturned, Cotona 
allo ſuffered conſiderably, and the 
new buildings begun at Cozenza 
are ſo ſhattered, that they muſt 
be pulled down, It is not ſaid 
waether any perſons have periſh- 
ed, but the commotion was felt 
ſo ſtrongly at Metſina, that it 
3gain did conſiderable damage 
there, | 
Frankfort on the Maine, Aug. 11th. 

fire broke out at Querfurt, 
which reduced 80 houſes to aſhes, 
and almoſt as many granaries fill- 
ed with the produce of the laſt 
harveſt. 

Sreerneſs. This morning four 
of tie ſeamen who belonged to 
his majeſty's ſhip Raiſonable, and 
who were condemned to die, by 
the ſentence of a court-martial 
held on them at Chatham in the 
month of July laſt, were diſpoſed 
of in the following manner, in 


order for execution: the Scipio, 
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[21 & * 
Dictator, Carnatic, and Thetis, 1 
were the ſhips appointed for this 
ſolemn ſcene; one being ordered 
to be executed on board, of each. 
But the man who was to receive 
his puniſhment on board the The. 
tis, was reprieved juſt before the 
fignal was given. The other 
three were hanged, by being 
drawn up by the yard-arm at the 
firing of a gun; a yellow flag was 
flying from each ſhip during the 
execution. 

This being the birth-day 12th 
of his Royal Highneſs the A's 
Prince of Wales, who enters into 
the 22d year of his age, their ma-- 
jeſties and the heir apparent re- 
ceived the congratulations of the 
nobility, &c. at Windſor, 

York. An action was tried, 
brought by gui tam, on the ſta, 
tute of uſury, for diſcounting 
bills, and receiving a larger rate 
of intereſt than the law allows. 
The witneſs, upon whoſe fingle 
teſtimony this action was ſupport- 
ed, was a young tradeſman of 
family and character, but went 
through a long and ſevere croſs- 
examination by the counſel for the 
defendant. The rate of intereſt 
was near ſixteen per cent. and as 
bills were commonly diſcounted 
here about that premium, it was 
become a cauſe of great expecta- 
tion. The jury gave a verdict for 
treble 'of the whole diſcounted, 
viz. 36001.” When the jury deli- 
vered this judgment, the judge 
ſaid, he applauded the ſpirit of 
the witneſs for briaging the cauſe 
into court; at the ſame time he 
thou;ht the verdict too ſevere, for 


it might be the entire ruin of the 


defendant and his family. He 
therefore ſubmitted to the jury, 
whether it would not be right to 
[O] 3 recon- 
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reconſider their verdict, which 
they did, and gave 39ol. 

16th This being the birth- 
day of his Royal Highneſs 
Prince Frederick, Biſhop of Of- 
nabrug, who now enters the 21ſt 
year of his age, their majeſties 
received the compliments of the 
nobility on the occaſion at Wind- 
ſor. 
oh One of the king's meſ- 
* ſengers arrived with the 
ratification of the proviſional ar- 
ticles, which was exchanged on 
the 13th inft, at Paris, between 
his majeſty's plenipotentiary and 
the plenipotentiaries of the Unit- 
ed States of America. 
18h At 11 minutes after nine 
in the evening, a very ſin- 
gular phenomencn was ſeen at 
Greenwith. It being rather dark, 
a ſudden and uncommon light ap- 
peared, without any cauſe then 
viſible, for full two minutes; 
then appeared this phenomenon, 
coming from the N. N. W. per- 
fectly horizontal in its courſe, 
and without any vibration, conti- 
nued to the S. S. E. It paſſed over 
Greenwich, and near the Royal 
Obſervatory, till the elevated trees 
in the park took it from the ſight, 
Though it was tranſitory, the mo- 
tion was not rapid, for you could 
diſtinctly diſcover its form, colour, 
&c. Its duration was near two 
minutes, during which there was 
no variation in its luſtre, Its 
1 and animated effect, 
made it appear near our earth. 
Two bright balls parallel to each 
other, led the way, the 9 
diameter of which appeared to be 
about two feet, and were follow- 
ed by an expulſion of eight others, 
not elliptical, ſeeming gradually 
"to mutilate, for the latt was ſmall, 


Between each ball, a luminoyy 
ſerrated body extended, and at the 
laſt a blaze iſſued, and terminat. 
ed in a point. Minute particle; 


dilated fr whole. While 
this lumi aſſing, the at. 
moſphere dingly bright; 
but imme after 1t became 


dark, though the moon was up, 
The phenomenon which appeared 
in 1716, and continued from eight 
in the evening till three in the 
morning, was, like the preſent, 
not local ; for it has been ſeen in 
moſt parts of the kingdom, not. 
withitanding it was not ſubject to 
the great vibrations of the former, 
The balls were partially bright, as 
imagination can ſuggeſt ; the in. 
termediate ſpaces, not ſo exqui- 
ſite in their colourings. The balls 
were tinted firſt by a pure bright 
light, then followed a tender yel. 
low, mixed 'with azure, red, 


green, &c. which, with a coali- 


tion of bolder tints, and a re- 
flection from the other balls, gave 
the moſt beautiful rotundity and 
variation of colours, that the hu- 
man eye could be charmed with, 
The ſudden: illumination of the 
atmoſphere, the form, and ſingu- 
lar tranſi tion of this bright lumi- 
nary, rendered much to make it 
awful ; nevertheleſs the amazing 
vivid appearance of the different 
balls, and other rich, connective 
parts, not very eaſy to delineate, 
goes an effect equal to the rain- 

ow, in the full zenith of its 
glory. It appeared alſo almoſt all 
over the iſland of Great Britain 
nearly at the ſame time, as well 
as in France, Flanders. &c. 

This being the birth. day 
of his Royal Highneſs Prince 
William Henry, 
third ſon, who now enters the 


39th 


21k, 


his majeſty's * 
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19th year of his age, there being 
no levee nor court at St. James's, 
their majeſties received the com- 

liments of the nobility on the 
occaſion at Wind 
The 
let up at 


lon was 


golfier. a 
An action was brought 


againſt the corporation of 
Carliſle, for having a ſtell acroſs 
the river Eden at Ringarth, by 
the proprietors of the water above 
the ſtell. After a ſhort hearing, 
judge Buller obſerved, it Was un- 
necellary to proceed, as there was 
an expreſs act of parliament to 
prevent any river in Great Bri- 
tain having ſtells acroſs, and the 
jury gave their verditt according- 
ly. The corporation let the fiſh. 
ery the laſt three years for 8451. 
per annum. i 

Dir p, aged 55, widow Keepus, 
of the pariſh of St. Mary, Nor- 
wich, who, fince the year 1757, 
has been tapped for the dropſy 
do times, and 6553 pints of wa- 
ter taken from her, amounting 
very nearly to 82 N each tap- 
ping. One hundred and eight 
pints have been drawn off at one 
operation. 


zoth. 


” 


SEPTEMBER. 


18 Three of the conſtables 
bclonging to the office in 
Bow ſtreet having been ſent in 
ſearch of the tranſports who late- 
ly eſcaped on the coaſt of Suſſex, 
to a houſe in Onſlow-ſtreet, Saf- 
fron-hill, where five of them 
were aſſembled, a terrible engape- 
ment took place, Two of the 
Villains ran up ſtairs, and eſcaped 
at a back window, The three 
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that were left armed themſelves, 
one with a poker, another with a 
ſhovel, and the third with a claſp- 
knife, and the word was with one 
voice, “ Cut away, we ſhall be 
hanged if taken, and we will die 
on the ſpot rather than ſubmit,” 
On which, a bloody conteſt com- 
menced. One of the conſtables 
had the fore-part of his head laid 
open, and received three deep 
wounds from the right eye down 
to the cheek ; another of the con- 
ſtables received a terrible wound 
a little above the temple from a 
large poker, after which he cloſed 
with the villain, and got him 
down; the third conſtable had 
better ſucceſs with the villain he 
encountered, for, by itriking him 
on, the right hand with his cut- 
laſs, he dropped his weapon, and 
then they all ſaid they would ſub- 
mit. 

The above priſoners, nam- 1 
ed Middleton, Godby, and 5 5 
Bird, were examined before Wil- 
liam Blackborow, Etq. when Lee 
and Townſend, ſervants to Mr. 
Akerman, depoſed, that they, 
with many other priſoners, were 
on the 14th of laſt month taken 
from Newgate, and put on board 
of a veſſel, in order for tranſpor- 
tation to America. Being aſked 
by the magiſtrate, by what means 
they had procured their liberty; 
they acknowledged that they had 
run the ſhip aground, having con- 
fined the captain and the crew, 
and got on ſhore in the two long 
boats; that no cruelty was exer«« 
ciſed, nor any property flolen, 
except that ſome of the canvias 
obliged part of the failors to 
change E AY with them; that 


they concealed themſelves in hedg- a 
es and ditches till night, and then 
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took different routs; that they 
(the priſoners), and a few others, 
collected half a crown among 
themſelves, which they gave to 
a countryman, for conducting 
them to Rye, whence they walk- 
ed to London, where they had 
arrived but a very ſhort time when 
they were apprehended and com- 
mitted to Newgate. 


Konig ſberg, Sep. 3d. The wife 


of a merchant in this city exhi- 


bits an uncommon example of fe- 
cundity, She was brought to bed 
of five children, three ſons and 
two daughters, all likely to do 


| well, and the mother ſuffered no 


more than is natural to expect in 
fuch a labour. 

th At fix this morning the 
An. honourable Colonel Coſmo 
Gordon and Lieutenant- Colonel 
Thomas met at the ring at Hyde- 
Park, to fight a duel. It was 
agreed upon by their ſeconds, 
that after receiving their piſtols 
they ſhould advance, and fre 
when they pleaſed, On arriving 
within about eight yards of each 
other they preſented, and drew 
their triggers nearly at the ſame 
time, when only the colonel's 
piſtol went off. The lieutenant- 


colonel having adjuſted his piſtol, 


fired at the colonel, who received 
a ſevere contuſion on his thigh. 
Their ſecond piſtols were fired 
without effect, and their friends 
called to reload them ; after which 
they again advanced to nearly the 
ſame diſtance, and fired, when 
the heutenant- colonel fell, having 
received a ball in his body. He 
received immediate aſliftance 
from a ſurgeon, who attended the 
colonel in cafe of need, and who 


extracted the ball on the field, 


which 

mortal, 
It was this day ordered 

by his majeſty in council, 5th, 


notwithſtanding proved 


that the empIros, at preſent ſub. 
fitting up \ and veſſels la- 
den, and laden, in the 
ports of Gt Britain and Ire. 


land with proviſions, be taken off. 

An order of council was like. 
wiſe iſſued, for regulating the 
trade to America, in purſuance of 
an act of laſt ſeſſion of parliament. 

Letters from Liverpool, * 
give an account of a violent“ 
hurricane there, which laſted four 
hours, during which, nothing 
was able to withſtand its fury; 
the largeſt trees were torn up by 
the roots, many houſes unroofed, 
and almoſt all the ſhips driven 


from their moorings, but none, 


except one from Newfoundland, 
loft, Fortunately the ſtorm hap. 
pened in the night, or many 
perſons muſt have been killed by 
the falling of chimnies, tiles, &c. 
As ſome men were empty- |, 
ing the lead mills, at Tem- . 
ple Mills, Hackney, which were 
repairing, they found an urn full 
of Roman coins, ſome of them in 
high preſervation, with the im. 
preſſion of Julius Cæſar and Con- 
ſtantine the Great, together with 
ſeveral medals; likewiſe a ſtone 
coffin, with the ſkeleton entire, 
meaſuring ſeven feet nine inches 
long; the inſcription on the cof. 
fin is unintelligible: in removing 
the old foundation a vault was 
diſcovered, in which were ſeveral 
urns, but quite imperfe&; what 
is very remarkable, the vaults, 
for centuries paſt,” are ſuppoſed 


to have becn fixteen feet under 
Water. 
Fair- 
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Edinburgb, Sept. 9th. An order 
arrived from the lords of the Trea- 
ſury for 5000 J. in addition to the 
10,0001, ſormerly given, for the 
relief of the poor in the northern 
counties in Scotland This laſt 
donation is to be ſed of in a 
diferent manner from the former. 
The grain purchaſed with the 
10,0001. was diſtributed among 
the poor without any price being 
exacted from it. The oat-meal 
bought with the 50001. to be fold 
at 6d, per peck. 
The corporation of Lon- 
n went in proceſſion, and 
preſented to his majeſty an ad- 
dreſs on the birth of a princeſs, 
and the ſafe delivery of the queen: 
and, at the ſame time, congra- 
tulated his majeſty upon the Prince 
of Wales having attained his age 
of twenty-one years. * 
There was this evening a re- 
markable total eclipſe of the 
moon, viüble, not only to Eu- 
rope and Africa, but alſo to great 
part of Aſia and America. The 
following is its calculation: 

Sep. 10, 1783, at night. H. M. 
Beginning of the eclipſe, 9 38 
Beginning of total dark- 

e ie ae ot 
Middle, - - 11 29 
Echptical oppoſition, 11 36 
End of total darkneſs, 12 22 
End of the eclipſe, - 1 19 
Duration of total dark- 

nels, 8 1 42 
Total duration, r 

During the eclipſe a body of light, 

equal and ſimular to what is call- 
ed Saturn's Ring, was ſeen round 


10th. do 


the moon, at firſt only with glaſ- 


ſes, but afterwards with the nak- 
ed eye; a phenomenon equally 
Curious and uncommon. | 


A remarkable inſtance of * 
fertility aroſe from a grain 13¹ 
of red Lammas wheat, which grew 
at Upper Areley, in Staffordſhire. 
It produced 68 ears, and, upon 
an average, cach ear contained 


75 grains, amounting to 5100 in 


the whole. 
This day eight new peers wer 
cregted. 
| Orders were ſent from 
the War-office to the He- 
ralds-office, Doctors Commons, 
for the heralds to be at the War- 
office this day at 12 o'clock, to 
proceed in form to the different 
places, and proclaim the peace; 
on which occaſion a party of the 
Horſe Guards were on duty to 
attend the heralds, 
Advices have been re- th. 
ceived over land from Fort 9% 
William, Bengal, dated the 1oth 
of March laſt, which confirm the 
accounts of the treaty. with the 
Mahratta ſtate being concluded 
on the 17th of May, 1782, and 
ratified at Fort William on the 


th of June following; that it 


was completely ratiſied by the 
paiſhwa, and miniſters at Poona, 
on the 2oth of December; and 
that the original counterparts of 
the treaty were finally interchang- 
ed, with every public formality, 


between Mr. Anderſon and Ma- 


dajee Sindia, on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary laſt. 
_ His majeſty, to ſhew the teſti» 
mony of his approbation towards 
thoſe of his Hanoverian ſubjects 
who were employed in the de- 
fence of Gibraltar, ordered aido- 
nation to be preſented every ſol. 
dier belonging to the ſeveral 
corps. It conliſted of a ſcarf to 
be worn on their arms, with a 
motto, 


15th. 
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motto, deſcriptive of the glorious 
fzrvice for which it was beſtowed. 
His mzzeſty farther- ordered, that 
all the men concerned in the above 
occaſion, when they ſhall come to 
the ſituation of penſioners, ſhall 
receive double the allowance per- 
mitted to ordinary ſoldiers, The 
renadiers belonging to the ſame 
dy are to bear upon their caps 

a ſilver plate, given by his ma- 
zeſty, with the word GIBRAL- 
'FAR inſcribed upon it in large 
letters. 2 ol 

The fon ended, when 
58 convicts received ſen- 
rence of death; g7 were ſentenc- 
ed ta be tranſported, 73 of whom 
were capital convicts who had re- 
ccived his majeſty's mercy on that 
condition ; three ordered to hard 
Iabaur on the river Thames; two 
to be kept to hard labour in the 
koufe of correction, and three on 
the Thames ;. 12 to be publicly 
whipped, ſeven ordered to be pri- 
vately whipped; 6 to be impri- 
foned m Newgate ; and 32 were 
diſcharged by proclamation. 

This ſeſuons exhibited a far 
more melancholy ſpectacle than 
ever was recited in the annals of 
the Old Bailey. 

DiE, in her 78th year, at the 
howſe of Dr. Samuel Johnſon, in 
Bolt- court, Fleet-ſtreet, where 
the had lived by the bounty of 
that truly benevolent gentleman 
near twenty years, Mrs. Anna 
Williams, who had long been de- 
prived cf her fight. She publiſh- 
ed in 1745 the Life of julian,“ 
from the A: of M. de la Ble- 
terie; and in 1766 a volume 
of Miſcellanies in proſe and 
verſe,” 4to. by the kind aſſiſtance 
of Dr. Johnſon, who wrote ſeve— 
ral pieces contained in that vo- 
lume. 


22d. 


At Windſor, Mrs, Vigor, aged 
84. This lady was married, fiſt, 


to Thomas Ward, Eſq. conſul. ; 


general of Ruſſia, in 1731; fe. 
cond, to Claudius, Rondeau, Eſq, 
reſident at that court; where ſhe 
wrote thoſe tryly original Ruſſay 
Letters, puſhed by Dodlley 
(without fee name) in 1775, 


—— 
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OCTOBER. 


The Bank of Paris, deno- F 
minated Caiſſe d' Eſcompte, — 
* payment. 

etters from Gibraltar, F 
contained an account of the 5* 
communication having been open. 
ed between the garriſon and the 
Spaniih continent on this day, 
when a mail was diſpatched for 
England, &c. in the uſual man. 
ner. 

Paris, Ot. ioth. We have had 
occaſion to obſerve, that ſtorms 
have been moſtly general on the 
zd of Auguſt laſt, but no part of 
the kingdom ſeems to have ſuffer. 
ed io much as the countries adja- 
cent to Orleans. On the above 
day a ftorm aroſe, which taking 
its direction from S. W. to N. E. 


cover-ran, in leſs than half an 


hour, a ſpace of 20 leagues by 
one. By its dreadful and rapid 
effects, 20 parithes have, loſt every 
hope of a crop, which was the 
moſt promiſing ever known. The 
hamlet of Saint Bohaire ſuffered 


moſt ; all the trees were torn up, 


by the roots, the chimnies beat 
down, and every houſe, mill, and 
barn unroofed. The timber-work 
of the church, 56 feet in length, 
24 in breadth, and 19 in height, 
which, though built in the year 
1355, Was as good as new, gave 
way during the evening ſervice. 

| / Luckily 


— 
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Luckily only one life was loft, 
and about forty were wounded ; 
the reſt owed their lives to the 
trong cieling that ſupported the 
timber frame. 

By letters from Grenoble we 
receive the melancholy informa- 
tion, that the. heavy rains which 
ſell for two months ſucceſſively, 
in too great an abundance to flow 
through the ordinary channels, 
fon formed the moit rapid tor- 
rent, which. have cauſed very 
con ſiderable en 39 having en- 
tirely ſtopped up ſome roads, and 
damaged or rendered impaſſable 
ſome others, the waters carrying 
of houſes, mills, &c, and filling 
the plains with ſtones, ſome of 
which are of an enormous ſize. 
The village called Vaulnavey, 
ſituate within three leagues of 
Grenoble, ſuffered the moſt, ns 
unfortunate inhabitants having 
lo!t their all, even to the utenſils 
of huſbandry; whilſt, reduced to 
general want, moſt of them fell a 
prey to an epidemic diſtemper, 
which had began its ravages ſome 
time before the dreadful cata- 
ſtrophe. ; 

8 At a common council 
zi. holden in the Council- 
Chamber of London, Reſolved 
that the thanks of the court be 
given to the Right Honourable 
Nathaniel Newnham, lord mayor, 
fer his ſteady and impartial con- 
duct in Common- hall on Mi- 
chaelmas-day laſt, when he tel- 
tihed an equal attention to the 
rights of the corporation, and the 
real intereſts of the livery at 
large, by firenuouſly endeavour- 
ing to preſerve that harmony be- 
iween them upon which the hon- 
our and happineſs of both ſo eſ- 
jenually depend, And for the 
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reſpect ſhewn this court, by the 
communication of a late requiſi- 
tion ſigned 'T. Tomlins, &c. for 
the calling a common-hall and de- 
firing the opinion of this court, &c. 
This morning about ſeven k 
o'clock Mr. Munro, of the of tours 
16th. regiment of dragoons, and 
Mr. Green, with their ſeconds, met 
in a field near Batterſea- bridge, 
for the purpoſe of ſettling a dil- 
pute which took place a few even- 
ings ſince ; they took their ground 
at the diſtance of about fix yards; 
they then fired three piſtols each, 
the laſt of which wounded Mr. 
Green in the fide; the ſeconds ' 
interfered, and aſked Mr. Green 
if he was ſatisfied ; he ſaid not, 
unleſs Mr. Munro made him a 
public apology ;—rhat, Mr. Mun- 
ro ſaid, he mow would not do. 
Mr, Green, rephed, “ then one 
of them mult fall.” They again 
took their ground, and fired each 
two piſtols more ; one ball entered 
Mr. Munro's knee, and Mr. 
Green received a ſhot which has 
ſince proved fatal, the ball en- 
tering a little above the groin, . 
_ Philadelphia, O#. 18th. The 
people called Quakers, in Ameri- 
ca, having been long impreſled with 
a ſenſe of the iniquity of the ſlave. 
trade, at length enjoined the 
members of their ſociety to libe- 
rate all ſuch as they keld in bon- 
dage, but finding a diſpoſition in 
ſome ſtill to continue and carry 
on this unrighteous traffic, they 
believed it 40 be their religious 
duty, at their late anniverſary 
meetings, to preſent an addreſs 
to the United States in Congreſs; 
which was favourably received, 
and a committee thereupon ap, 
pointed by congreſs to take the 
{ame into conſideration, 
The 
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The Ruſſians took poſ- 
fon of Crimea, and 
prince Herachus, 3 of 
Georgia, yielded up his ſceptre 
to the immortal Catharine, 

Canterbury, Oct. 24th. Some few 
days ago 46 lambs in keep ata 
farmer's in this neighbourhood 
dying very ſuddenly, the grazier 
they belonged to had ſeveral of 
them opened, when the cauſe of 
their death was diſcovered to be 
owing to their having eaten mint 
roots, quantities of which were 
ſound undigeſted in their ſtomach. 

'This day being the an- 
niverſary of the king's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, when his 
majeſty entered into the twenty- 
fourth year of his reign, it was 
obſerved with the uſual demon- 
ſtrations. 


20th. ſe 


25 th. 


27th. Seaton's prize at Cam- 
was Hor, was this year adjudg- 
ed to the Reverend Mr. Hayes of 
Trinity-college, and one of the 
uſhers of Weſtminſter- ſchool. 

D1ep lately at Leiceſter, in her 
100th year, Mrs. Bancart, who 
could read without ſpectacles till 
within a fortnight of her death, 
She buried her huſband in 1765, 
aged 104 years. 

At Navarre in France, Monſ. 
James le Meſſurier, aged 118 
years. 


2 


NOVEMBER. 


tn. More than half of Beeſ- 

ben. dorf, a very large country 
town in Pruſſia, was reduced by 
fire to a heap of ruins. 


The ſeſſions ended, when fix 


bridge, the ſubject of which 
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more convicts received judgment 
of death; fix were ſentenced 9 
be tranſported ; five to be kept tg 
hard labour in the houſe of cox. 
rection; one to be impriſoned in 
Newgate ; three whHipt and dil. 
charged; and ten delivered 
proclamation. 

This morning, about a 
quarter before two o'clock, 5th, 
a fire broke out in the workſhopy 
behind the dwelling-houſe of Mr, 
Seddon,in Alderſgate- ſtreet, which 
entirely conſumed above thirty 
houſes, and damaged many others, 
At day-break ſeveral families were 
ſitting round what few effects they 
had ſaved in Smithiield, ſome half 
dreiied, andothers without clothes, 
wrapped in carpets and blanketz, 
Several fellows were taken into 
cuſtody, for purloining the pro. 
perty of the unfortunate ſuf. 
ferers. Fortunately no lives were 
loſt, | 

The Prince of Wales h 
firſt took his ſeat in the 11. 
Houſe of Peers, as Duke of Corn- 
wall. 

Chriſtopher Atkinſon, Eſq. wa 
called upon, according to the re- 
cogniſance entered into by hin 
and his bail for his appearance in 
the court of King's-Bench, to 
abide the judgment of that court, 
on his conviction of the crime of 
perjury, when not appearing, his 
default was recorded, and the te- 
cogniſances eſtreated in the Ex 
chequer, on the motion of the ſo- 
licitor- general. 

Mr. Secretary Fox pre- 
ſented to the Houſe of 
Commons, copies of the defni. 
tive treaties of France, Spain, 
and the United States of Ame- 


rica. 
The 


W — — 
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14th, 


© oo 


The Duke of Portland 
17th. preſented to the Houle of 
Peers the definitive treaties be- 
ween France, Spain, and the 
United States of America, 

His Royal Highneſs George 
Prince of Wales took his ſeat 
for the firſt time at the council 
board, 

Mr. Bembridge, late ac- 
comptant to the Pay- Office, 
was brought before the judges in 
the court of King's Bench; agree- 
able to the intimation given to his 
counſel to that effect by Lord 
Mansfield in the courſe of laſt 
week, when Mr. Bearcroft, on 
the part of Mr, Bembridge, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the court in a 
long and able ſpeech, praying for 
a new trial, This application, 
however, though ſupported with 
very powerful arguments, the 
court did not think proper to 
comply with, and Mr. Bembridge 
being then 1n the cuſtody and pre- 
ſence of the court, their lordſhips 
declared their intention of taking 
that opportunity to proceed to 
judgment. Accordingly Mr. Juſ- 
tice Willes, as the middle judge, 
proceeded to a full and elaborate 
reviſion of the circumſtances that 
had tranſpired in the evidence ad- 
duced againſt Mr, B. in his trial ; 
and after commenting upon {ome 
of them, with no inconfid-rible 
ſhare of point and ſeyerity, 
cluded with pronouncing the jul 7- 
ment of the court, which was to 
this effet :—that he ſhoald be 
fined in the ſum of two thouſand 
fix hundred pounds, and be con- 
bned in his majeſty's court of 
King's Bench for ſix months. 
Mr. B. was accordingly con gned 
to the cuſtody of the marſhal, and 
conveyed to that priſon, He bore 
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this very heavy judgment with 
great fortitude and compoſure. 

His Royal Highneſs the 4 
Duke of Cumberland, with 2 
his ducheſs and retinue, ſet out 
for Dover, to embark for Calais 
in their way to Paris. 

W. Vaughan, the meſ. 
ſenger, ſeized in the King's 
Bench priſon, in the apartments 
of a bankrupt, the ſum of 22251, 
in bank notes, concealed in the 
window-caſe or frames of the win- 
dows, from his creditors. 

A melancholy account Gth 
was received, that the city e 
of Theſſalonica, capital of Ma- 
cedonia, a great magazine for the 
Levant trade, has been totally 
overthrown by an earthquake; in 
the lower part many French, Eng- 
Iiſh, and Italians are buried in the 
ruins, This diſaſter is more de- 
ſtructive than that of Meſſina. 
Warehouſes of all kinds of com- 
modities, belonging to the mer- 
chants of Marſeilles and London, 
are ſwallowed up. 

The Dolphin man of war, of 
44 guns, Capt. Sutton, arrived 
from New-York with ſeveral tran- 
ſports, &c. under convoy. The 
final evacuation of that city too 
place on the 26th of this month, 
when 1t was delivered up to the 
American governor, George Clin- 
ton, Eſq. who took poſſeſſion of it 
in due form with ſome companies 
of New-York militia, amounting 
to about 550 men, which are to 
continue there as the garriſon, till 
further arrangements are made by 
the American government, 

Was tried, before the h 
EarlofMansfield, at Guild- zoth. 
hall, two actions of infinite con- 
cern to inn-keepers: two travel- 
lers ſued for the recovery of their 

1 loſſes 


25th, 
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loſſes co one night's ſtay at an 
inn. The facts were theſe : when 
they were conducted to bed by 
the chamberlain, they deſired to 
have a key to lock the chamber 
door: it was a two-bedded room, 
but the travellers chuſing to lie 
together, there was one bed re- 
mained empty. In the morning 
one of the plaintiffs miſled three 
1 the other thirteen and a 
alf. For the recovery of this 
money the actions were brought. 
Mr. Bearcroft laboured hard for 
the defendant, upon the danger 
of giving a verdict againſt his 
client, on the evidence of one 
plaintiff in favour of another, by 
which mankind might be tempted 
to conſpire together, and fabri- 
cate loſſes which they never ſuf- 
tered. He ſaid, in the preſent 
caſe, it looked as if one man robbed 
the other. — The attorney- general 
proved the reputation of the plain- 
tiffs to be above that ſuſpicion. 
Lord Mansfield ſaid, the law was 
clear, that an inn-keeper was 
bound to keep his gueſts in ſecu- 
rity. The circumſtances for the 
conſideration of the jury were, 
whether the defendant was neg- 
ligent, and the evidence of the 
plaintiffs to ſupport each other's 
cauſe material as to their credi- 
bility. The jury gave the travel- 
lers. a verdict to repair their loſſes. 
Paris, New. zoth. A cure for 
cancers has been lately found out 
by chance; it is nothing more 
than pitch, which a ſhepherd in 
one of our provinces applied with 
great ſ a , and it has been found 
do be a radical cure for that com- 
plaint, . 
Dio, ſuddenly, in Dublin, 
Miſs Clancy, daughter of the 


faction of a ſpecial jury to be 9 


late William Clancy, f-rmerly 
one of the moſt conſiderable mer. 
chants in Dublin. The circun. 
ſtances of this lady's death are 
very extraordinary : on the morn. 
ing of her deceafe ſhe told the fa. 
mily ſhe had paſſed a moſt dif. 
greeable night, having dreamed 
that her eldeſt ſiſter (a widow lady 
who reſides in France) was dead, 
and that her ghoſt had appeared tg 
her, to warn her of an immediate 
diſſolution : at firſt ſhe refuſed tg 
credit the ghoſt, declaring her 
health to be very good; but the 
apparation perſevered in afferting, 
ſhe had but a few hours to live, 
This dream affected her much, but 
ſhe was rallied out of her fears. 
She paid ſome morning vilits, and 
then retired to her devotion, At 
dinner ſhe was very cheerful, but 
ſuddenly dropped her knife and 
fork *complained of a violent pain 
in her head, and inſtantly ex. 
pired. 


— 


DECEMBER. 


Chriſtopher Atkinſon was 0 
expelled the Houſe of Com- 
mons for perjury. 

A cauſe of very great im- 
portance to the proprietors J 
of the ſugar eſtates in our iſlands, 
came on to be heard before the 
barons of the Exchequer, on a 
ſeizure of a very large quantity of 
ſugar imported from the iſland a 
Tortola, with a certificate that 
the ſugar was of Britiſh produce; 
when after a long examination of 
witneſſes on both ſides, and plead- 
ings of the moſt eminent counſel, 
it clearly appearing to the fats 


foreigi 


foreign produce, and not Britiſh, a 
verdict for condemnation was ac- 


rdingly given. 
ke Trial came on before Lord 


on an action brought againſt the 
Faſt-India Company, for not pro- 
riding for and ſending home the 
foreign ſailors (commonly called 
Laſcars) hired abroad to aſſiſt in 
navigating the company's ſhips to 
England, and fince which for their 
ſupport they have been obliged to 
beg about the ftreets ; when after 
2 hearing of two hours a verdict 
was given againſt the company, 
that they ſhould allow each man 
(as they were acknowledged to be 
good failors) 36s. a month during 
their ſtay in England, to be 
cloathed, and to be ſent home at 
the company's expence. 

Being the anniverſary of 
the inſtitution of the Royal 
Academy, a general aſſembly of 
the academicians was held at the 
Royal Academy, -Somerſet-place, 
when Edmund Garvey, Eſq. was 
admitted an academician, and re- 
ceived his diploma, ſigned by his 
majeſty. 

Three ſilver medals were given, 
viz, one to Mr. William Artaud, 
for the beſt drawing of an aca- 
demy figure; one to Mr. Thomas 
Proctor, for the beſt model of an 
academy figure; one to Mr, Tho- 
mas Johnſon, for the beſt drawing 
of architecture, being the eleva- 
ton towards the principal court 
of one of the pavillions of Green- 
wich hoſpital, neareſt the river, 
done from actual meaſurement. 
The aſſembly then proceeded to 
dect the officers for the year en- 
i119, when Sir. Joſhua Reynolds 
was re- elected preſident. 


joth. 
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6th. Loughborough at Guildhall, 
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Council. | SEO + 
James Barry, , 
George Dance, 
Jeremiah Meyer, 
ohn Richards, 
J. Bap. Cipriani, 
J. Singleton Copley, 
Rev. Mr. W. Peters, 
Benj. Weſt, Eſqrs. 
Viſitors. 
Agoſtino Carlini, 
Richard Coſway, 
Joſeph Nollekens, 
Joſeph Wilton, 
John Bacon, 
Edward Burch, 
Charles Catton, 
J. Singleton Copley, 
Benj. Weſt, Efqrs. 

The ſeſſions began at the Old- 
Bailey. 

The ſeſſions ended, When 
24 convicts received judg- 
ment of death, zo were ſentenced 
to be tranſported to America, 23 
to be impriſoned ſhort terms in 
Newgate, 5 kept to hard labour 
in the houſe of correction, of 
whom ſeveral were whipped, 21 
to be whipped and diſcharged, 
and 22 diſcharged by proclama- 
tion, Beſides the twenty-four un- 
happy objects who were capitally 
convicted this ſeſſions, there were 
no fewer than go offenders caſt 
for ſimple felonies! A circum- 
ſtance, we are aſſured, never be- 
fore known in the annals of the 
above court. 

This morning, at one 
o'clock, a ſpecial meſſen- 


17th. 


19th. 


ger delivered to Lord North and 
Mr. Fox, the two ſecretarics of 
ſtate, a meſſage from his majeſty, 
importing, that it was his ma- 
jeſty's will and pleaſure, that 
they ſhould deliver to him the 
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ſeals of their reſpective offices, 
On this meſſage the ſeals were 
ſent to Buckingham-houſe by Mr. 
Frazer and Mr. Nepean, the two 
under ſecretaries. A ſimilar meſ- 
ſage was about the ſame time ſent 
to the commiſſioners of the great 
ſeal. 

Late the evening before the 
Duke of Portland and Mr. Fox 
communicated to his majeſty diſ- 
patches from Holland. 

h His majeſty went to the 
24M. Houſe of Peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to the following 
bills: the malt bill—land-tax bill 
—Eaſt-India payment bill—A me- 
rican trade bill—Iriſh poſtage bill 
— Splitnerberg's naturalization 
bill — Tournay's naturalization 
bill—Borfowitowneſs canal bill 
and ſome road bills. 

D1itDd,—At Newmarket, Mrs. 
Moore, wife of Mr. Moore, 
church-clerk, who had been many 
years miſtreſs of the free-ſchool, 
Her death was occaſioned by a 
bite from a cat. She had a day 
or two preceding her death all the 
 Tymptoms of feline madneſs. 


_—_— 


BIRTHS for the year 1783. 


Jan. 2. Lady of W. Drake, jun. 
Eſq. M. P. for Amer 
ſham, of a daughter. 

6. At ſeven in the morning, 
the Counteſs of Artois 
was happily brought to 
bed of a princeſs, whom 
the king has named 

Mademoiſelle d' Angou- 
leme. | 

10. The Right Hon. Lady 
Elizabeth Cavendiſh was 
ſafely delivered of a ſon 
and heir, 
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The lady of Lord Alger. 


15. The lady of Sir Henry 
18. Lady of. C. A, Pelham, 
29. The lady of the Right 


30. On Monday laſt, at his 


Feb. 13. 


17. 


24. 


27. 


March 4. The lady of Sir Robert 


Her ſerene highneſs the 


ſquare. 
10. The Jady 
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non Percy, of a daugh. 
ter, 


Hunlock, of a'daughter. 
Eſq. of a daughter, 


Hon. Lord Macdonald, 
of a ſon. 


houſe in Arlington. 
ſtreet, the Counteſs of 
Carliſle, of a daughter. 
The lady of the Hon, 
Mr. Forteſcue, of a fon 
and heir, 

The lady of the Hon, 
Keith Stewart, of a ſon. 


Princeſs Frederica of 
Wirtemberg was ſafely 
delivered of a daughter, 
The lady of John Wil. 
mot, Eſq. eldeſt fon of 
the Right Hon. Sir Eard. 
ley Wilmot, of a ſon. 
Mrs. Stuart, daughter 
of Lord Camden, waz 
brought to bed at his 
lordſhip's houſe in New 
Burlington-ftreet, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of the Hon, 
Mr. Nevill, of a daugh- 
ter. | 


Hutchinſon, of twins, at 
their houſe in Portman- 


of Sir John 
Thorold, Bart. was ſafely 
delivered of a daughter. 


13. Of a daughter, the lady 
of the Right Hon. Lord 


Hawke. 


15. Of a ſon and heir, the 


lady of Sir John Shaw, 
Bart. 


George- ſtreet, Hanover- 
ſquare. 


16. The lady of Sir Watkin - 


Williams Wynne, Bart. 
was ſafely delivered of a 
ſon, 

23. Archducheſs Maria Ame- 
lia, ſiſter of the grand 
duke, and wife of the 
Prince of Parma, of a 
prince. 


24. Counteſs of Tanker- 


ville, of a daughter. 
Counteſs of Cavan, of 
a ſon. 

April 10. The lady of Lord Paget, 
of a daughter. 

12, Lady Elizabeth Yorke, 
of a daughter, at the 
houſe of Philip Yorke, 
Eſq. in Park- ſtreet. 

14. Lats of Sir Thomas 
Miller, Bart. of a ſon. 

16. The lady of Sir Row- 
land Hill, of a ſon. 

May 6. The Counteſs of Percy 
was ſafely delivered of a 
daughter. 

7. Lady Cadogan, of a 
ſon. 

Counteſs of Balcarras, of 
a ſon, 

june 1, Ducheſs of Rutland, of 
a ſon. 

8. The lady of Sir Alex- 
ander Purves, Bart. of a 
daughter. 

Right Hon, Lady Rod- 


ney, of a ſon. 


12. Counteſs Dowager of 


Granord, of a ſon. 


Lady Walpole, of a 
daughter, 

Lady of Baron Nolken, 
of a ſon. 


Yor. XXVI. 
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Bart. at his houſe in 


Les 
14. Lady of the Hon. Mr. N 


by Walpole, of a fon and 
. heir. 


Her grace the Ducheſs "Y 


of Leinſter was ſafely 
delivered of a ſon. 

25. Her Serene Highneſs the 
Ducheſs of Courland, 
of a princeſs. 

Sir Cecil Biſhop's lady, 
of a ſon and heir. 

July 3. Her Royal Highneſs the 
Princeſs Royal of Pruſ- 
ſia, of a prince. 

The Right Hon. the 
Counteſs Mexborough, 
of a ſon, 

6. Lady of Viſcount Dun- 
cannon, of a ſon. 

10, The lady of the Hon. 
Henry Erſkine, of a 
ſon, 

12. Her grace the Dutcheſs 
of Devonſhire was 
brought to bed of a 
daughter. 

14. The lady of the Right 
Hon. Lord Chewton, of 

| a daughter, 

18. The Queen of Naples, 
of a dead princeſs. 

30. The Counteſs of Lin- 
coin, of a daughter. 

Aug. 4. The lady of the Biſhop 
of Glouceſter, of a 
daughter, | 

5. The lady of Sir James 
Grant, "Bart. of Can- 
nongate, MINS of 

a ſon. 

7. Her Majeſty was ſafely 

delivered of a princeſs, 
at her lodge at Wind- 
ſor. 

27. The Right Hon. a 
Boſton, of a ſon; 


28. The 


l 


28. The Right Hon. Lady 


Caſtleſtewart, of a 


daughter. 1 
Lady Harrington, of a 


ä daughter. 
Sept. 6. The Right Hon. Lady 
Viſcounteſs Lewiſham 


was ſafely delivered of 
a daughter. 

9. Her Imperial Highneſs 
the grand Dutcheſs of 
Ruſſia, of a princeſs, 
named Alexandria- Pau- 
lina. 

11. Her Grace the Dutcheſs 
of Athol, of a ſon. 

18. Lady Perrot, of a ſon. 

21. The Counteſs of Rothes, 
lady of Dr. Lucas Pe- 
pys, was ſafely delivered 


of a ſon. 
27. The lady of Rich. Ald- 
worth Neville, Eſq. 


M. P. for Reading, of 
a ſon and heir. 
29. The grand Dutcheſs of 
Tuſcany, of a prince. 
Oct. 1. The lady of Sir George 
Cockburn, of a en I 
ter. | 
10. Lady of the Biſhop of 
, Lincoln, of a daughter. 
14. Counteſs of Relibeery, 
of a ſon. | 

15. Lady of Sir John Tay- 
lor, of a ſon. 

18. Lady Grantham, of a 
ſon. 

22, The Counteſs of Gal- 
loway, of a ſon, being 
her fifteenth child, 

13. Lady of G. Noel Ed- 
wards, Eſq, of a ſon, 

22, The lady of George 
Drummond, Eſq. of a 
ſon and heir. 


Dec. 8. The Hon. Mrs. Fane, 


Nov. 
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of Berners- ſtreet, of , 


ſon, 


MARRIAGES in the Year 1783 


— 


Dec. 16, At New. Vork, Sir Ja 
1782. cob Wheate, Bart, con. 
mander of his majeſty; 
ſhip Cerberus, to Mi 
Maria Shaw, of tha 

city. 


26. Capt. Macleod, of the 


royal artillery, to the 
Right Hon. Lady Ame. 
lia Kerr. 
Jan. 3, Lord Viſcount Palmer. 
1783. ſton, member of parliz. 
ment for Haſtings, u 
Mifs Mea. 

10. Rev. Auriol Drummond, 
ſon of the late Arch. 
biſhop of York, and ne. 
py to the Earl 

innoul, to Miſs De 
Viſme, daughter of the 
late William De Viſng, 
Eſq. 

14. Lord Viſcount Dee 

hurſt, to Miſs Pitche, 
daughter to Sir Abn. 
ham Pitches, 
John William Egerton, 
licutenant - colonel « 
the 23d dragoons, M.] 
for Brackley, and a 
of the Biſhop of Dur 
ham, to Miss Haynes 
only daughter of 8. 
muel Haynes, Eſq. 

30. Hon. Mr.Grimſton, bis 
ther to Lord Viſcouil 
Grimſton, to Miſs $ 
phia Hoare, coheire 
of the late Richan 
Hoare, Eſq. of Boſhan 
Eſſex. | 


Ma 
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Ns 
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Sir John Freke, Bart. at 
Saunder's Court, in 
Ireland, to the Hon, 


Lady Catherine Gore. ' 


Feb. 15. Hon. Thomas Onſlow; 
to Mrs. Duncombe, re- 
lict of the late Thomas 
Duncombe, Eſa. 

Lady Arabella roſbie, 
ſiſter to the Earl of 
Glandore, to — Ward, 
Eſq. of the kingdom of 

| Inked, brother to Lord 
Watd. 

Sir Nathaniel Duken- 
field, Bart; of Cheſhire, 
to Miſs Ward, fifter to 
-_ Ward, Eſq. of 

ent. 

20. P. C. Creſpigny, Eſq. 
M. P. for Aldborough, 
in the county of Suf- 
folk, to Miſs Scott, only 
daughter of the late R. 
Scott, Eſg. of Betton, 
near Shrewſbury. 

March 5. By ſpecial licence, the 
the Hon. George Rich- 
ard St. John, to Miſs 


Char. Collins, daughter 


of the Rev; Mr. Col- 
lins; of Wincheſter. 

i3. By ſpecial licence, Wil- 
liam Manners, Eſq. ſon 
of the Rev. Mr. Man- 
ners, to Miſs Which- 
cott, the only daughter 
of Sir Richard Which- 
cott, Bart. of Aſ- 
wardby. 

20. Richard Bagot, Eſq. 
brother of Lord Bagot, 
to the Hon. Miſs Fran- 
ces Howard; daughter 
of Lady Andover. 

april 8, By a ſpecial licence, 
Sir William Jones, to 


Miſs Shipley, eldeſt 


21. 


28. 


May 1. 


12. 


16. 
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William Walter 


daughter of the Biſhop 
of St. Aſaph. 


By a ſpecial licence, the 


Right Hon. John-Ri- 
chard, Earl Delawarr; 
to Miſs Lyell, only 
daughter of Henry Ly- 
ell, Eſq. 


Sir David Carnegie; 


Bart. of Southeſk, to 
Miſe Elliot, daughter 
of Andrew Elliot, Eſq. 
late lieutenant - gover- 


nor of New. Vork. 


Sir Henry Gough, Bart; 


to Miſs Carpenter, 

daughter of General 

Carpenter. 
Yea; 


Eſq. eldeſt ſon of Sir 
William Yea, Bart. to 
Miſs Newman, -daugh- 
ter of Francis Newman; 
Eſq. of Cadbury-houſe; 


Somerſetſhire. 


By ſpecial licence, Wil- 


liam Beckford, Eſq. to 
Lady Margaret Gor- 
don, daughter to the 
Earl of Aboine. 


Lady Frances Scott, ſiſ- 


ter to the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, to — Dou- 
glas, Eſq, of Douglas- 
caſtle Scotland. 


Sir Hugh Dalrymple; 


lieurenant - colonel ' of 
the 68th regiment, to 
Miſs Frances Leighton, 
youngeſt daughter of 
the late General Leigh- 
ton, 2 
ames King, Eſq. young- 
eſt ſon of Gilbert King, 
Eſq. of Charles- Town, 
in the county of Roſ- 
common, to the Hon. 
Mils Creighton, eldeſt 
won daughter 


— 
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| daughter to Lord Viſ- Aug. 7. Morton Eden, Eſq, hi, 


count Erne. 

25. John Aubrey, Eſq. of 
Dorton, Bucks, to Miſs 
Carter, of Chilton, m 
the ſame county. 

June 5. Sir John Jervis, knight 
of the Bath, to Maſs 
Parker, daughter of the 
Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
FarKker. : © - 

22. The Right Hon. Sir Jo- 
ſeph Yorke, knight of 
the Bath, to the Dowa- 
ger Baroneſs de Boet- 
zelaer, reli of the late 
Baron de Boetzelaer, 
formerly firſt noble of 
the province of Hol- 
land. 

24. Sir George Allanſon 
Winn, Bart. to Miſs 

| Blennerhaſſet. 

29. Captain Sir William 
Chaloner Burnaby, of 


the navy, and of Brough- 


ton, in Oxfordſhire, 
Bart. to Miſs Eliza- 
beth Molineux, ſecond 
daughter of Criſp Mo- 
lineux, of Garboldi- 
ſham, Norfolk, Eſq. 


July 10. The Right Hon. the 


Earl of Chatham, to the 

Hon. Miſs Townſhend, 

daughter of Lord Sid- 
_ ney. 

20. By a ſpecial licence, the 
Earl of Denbigh, ta 
Lady Halfard, widow 
of the late Sir Charles 
Halfard, Bart. 

29. Hon. Grenville Anſon 
Chetwynd, third ſon of 
Lord Viſcount Chet- 
wynd, to MiſsStapylton. 

30. Sir Thomas Gage, Bart. 

to Miſs Maria Fergus. 


9. The Right Hon, the 


12. Sir George Armytage, 


18, Richard Colt Hoare, Esa. 


The Rev. Edward Beck. 


majeſty's envoy extra. 
ordinary at the court q 
Saxony, to Miſs Eli. 
beth Henley, younget 
ſiſter to the Earl of Nox. 
thington, 


Earl of Eglintown, 9 
Miſs Twiſden, dauph. 
ter of the late Sir Wil. 
liam Twiſden, Bart, 


Bart. of Kirklces, York. 
ſhire, to Miſs Har. 
board, eldeſt daughter 
of Sir Harboard Har. 
board, Bart. of Guntoy, 
in Norfolk. 


D 


eldeſt ſon of Richard 
Hoare, Eſq. of Ban 
Elms, to the Hon. Miß 
Lyttelton, eldeſt daugh. 
ter of Lord Weſtcote, q 
Hagley Park, in Wor. 
ceſterſhire. 


ingham Benſon, to the 
Right Hon. Lady Fran. 


ces Alicia Sandys, ſiſle 
of the Earl of Tanke 0 
ville. | D 
Sept. 16. The Hon. George De 
rymple, brother to te. 
Earl of Stair, to Miß * 
Harland, eldeſt ſurviv- 0 
ing daughter of Ad. 
miral Sir Robert Hu. 
land. | : 
24. Sir Robert Wilmot, Bar. iſ 
, of Oſmaſton, in te D 
county of Derby, vg. 
the Hon. Mrs. Byron, T 
daughter of the Hon 8 _ 


Admiral Byron. 
Sir Thomas Wallace, t 
Miſs Gordon. 
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Od. 6. Lord Viſcount Valen- 
tia, to Miſs Cavendiſh, 
daughter to the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Ca- 
vendiſh, Bart. 

Nov, 1. The Rev. Mr. O'Beirne, 
ſecretary to the firſt lord 
of the Treaſury, to 
Miſs Stuart, only ſur- 
viving child cf the Hon, 
Colonel Francis Stuart, 
brother to the Earl of 
Moray. 

Dec. 3. William Bellingham, 
Eſq. to Miſs Fanny 
Cholmondeley, young- 
eſt daughter to the 
Hon. Robert Cholmon- 
deley. 

16. By ſpecial licence, Tho- 
mas Boothby Parkyns, 
Eſq. eldeſt ſon of Sir 
Thomas Parkyns, Bart. 
to Miſs James, only 
daughter of the late Sir 
William James, Bart. 


;xcipcl PROMOTIONS #r the 
Year 1783, from the London Ga- 
elle, Sec. 


Dec. 28, 1782. Vice-admiral 
ir Peter Parker. — John Whalle 
arciner;—and James Graham, 
ars. to be Baronets of Great- 
TItain, 

Jan. 4, 1783. Rev. John Hume, 
d be dean of Derry, in Ireland, 
id by the reſignation of the 
ev. Mr. Edward Emily. 

Dr. Scott to the office of regi- 
rr of the court of faculties, 

The Counteſs of Pembroke, to 
one of the ladies of her ma- 
ys bed- chamber, in the ro 
1 Counteſs of Hertford, de- 
aled. | 
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Alexander Chalmers, to be 
commiſſary clerk of the commiſ- 
ſariot of Murray, vacant by the 
6 of Mr. William Dun- 

ar. 
— 8. The order of the Bath 
conferred upon the Right Hon. 
George Auguſtus Eliott, general 


of bis majeſty's forces, and go- 


vernor of Gibraltar. 

Same day lieutenant- general C. 
Grey was inveſted with the order 
of the Bath. | 

— 10, John Storr, Eſq, of 
Haliton, in the county of York, 
to be rear-admiral of the red, 

— 11. Lieftenant-general Sir 
Charles Grey, knight of the Bath, 
to be general and commander in 


chief of his majeſty's forces in 


North-America, in the room ef. 
Sir Guy Carleton, knight of the 
Bath. 

— 12. Lady Elizabeth Walde. 
grave, daughter of the Earl of 
Waldegrave, appointed lady of 
the bed-chamber to the princeſs 
royal, | 

— 22, Hon. Charles Howard, 
commonly called Earl of Surry, 
to be lord-licutenant of the Weſt. 
Riding in the county of York, 
and of the city of York and coun- 
ty of the ſame, 

— 28, Richard Viſcount Howe, 
Admiral Hugh Pigot, Charles 
Brett, and. Richard Hopkins, 
Eſqrs. John Jefferies Pratt, John. 
Aubrey, Eſq. and John Leveſon 
Gower, were appointed commiſ- 
ſioners of the Admiralty, 8 

Feb. 1. The Rey. St. Andrew 
St. John, M. A. uncle to Lord 
St. John, to the deanry of Wor- 
ceſter, vice Dr. Foley, deceaſed. 

— 10. The Marquis of Car- 
marthen to be ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary to his Chriſtian majeſty pg 

(P] 3 | and 


his lordſhip's ſecretary. 

Duke of Rutland was 
appointed ſteward of his majeſty's 
houſehold, 

— 20. The Hon, William Skef- 
fington, to be equerry to her ma- 
jeſty, in the room of the Hon. 
John Weſt, now Earl Delawar. 

— 22. The Hon. John Trevor, 
to be envoy extraordinary to the 
king of Sardinia; and Lord Gal- 
way, envoy extraordinary to the 
Elector Palatine, and miniſter to 
the diet at Ratiſbon. 

Alexander Murray, Eſq. to be 
one of the lords of ſèſſion in North 
Britain. | 

Elay Campbell, Eſq. adyocate, 
to be his majeſty's ſolicitor-ge- 
neral in Scotland. 

March 1. Edward Mathew, Eſq. 
major- general of his majeſty's 
forces, to he captain- general and 

overnor in chief in and over the 
ifland of Grenada, and ſuch of 
the iſlands, commonly called the 
| Grenadines, to the ſouthward of 
the iſland of Carriacou, includ- 
ing that iſland, and lying be- 
tween the ſame and Grenada. 

Edmund Lincoln, Eſq. to be 
captain-general and governor in 
chief in and over the iſland of St. 
Vincent, Bequia, and ſuch other 
the iſlands, commonly called the 
Grenadines, as he to the north- 
ward of the iſland of Carriacou, 
in America. 

John Orde, Eſq. to be captain- 
general and governor in chief in 
and over the ifland of Dominica 
and its dependencies, in Ame- 
rica. Ks | 

— 4. The dignity of a baron of- 
the kingdom of Great Britain to 
the Hon. Francis Rawdon, (com- 


monly called Lord Rawdon) by 


and WIliam Fawkener, Eſq. to be 
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the title of Baron Rawdon, 9 
Rawdon, in the county of York, 
The dignity of a baron of tho 
kingdom of Great-Britain to the 
Right Hon. Thomas 'Townſhend, 
by the title of Baron Sydney, g 
Chiſelhurſt, in the county of Ken, 
The dignity. of a baronet of the 
kingdom of Great-Britain, to the 
Rev. Mark Sykes, D. D. of Sled. 
mire, in the county of York, 
The like dignity to lieutenant. 
general John Dalling, of Burwood, 
in the county of Surry. 
William Jones, Eſq. to be on: 
of the judges of his majeſty's ſy. 
preme court of judicature, at Fort 
William, in Bengal, in the room 
of . Cæſar Le Maiſtre, Eſq, 
deceaſed. | 
5. His grace the Duke f 
Buccleugh, elected governor, and 
the Right Hon. Lord Elliock, de. 
puty-governor, of the royal bank 
of Scotland, 
— 8. The Earl of Arran to he 
a knight of St. Patrick, vice Eu 
of Antrim, declined, 
Edward Fanning, Eſq. to be 
lieutenant-governor of the pm. 
vince of Nova-Scotia, vice vir 
Andrew Snape Hamond. 

The Hon. Mr. Willoughby, 
ſon of Lord Middleton, to be co- 
lonel of the Nottingham militia 
in the room of the late Lord George 
Sutton. | 

— 12. Lord Mountſtuart wa 
appointed ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary to the 
court of Spain. Fight” +? 

Robert Lifton, Eſq. to be his 
ſecretary. | | 

— 14. Edwin Francis Stan- 
hope, Eſq. gentleman uſher of the 
privy-chamber, to be one of her 
majeſty's equerries, in the room 0f 
the Hon. John Weſt. | 

». IR Hy CY 3 16. The 


| 1 


— 16. The honour of knight- 
hood on Alexander Munro, Eſq. 
his majeſty's conſul at Madrid. 
His Royal Highneſs Prince Ed- 
ward, to be ſenior knight compa- 
nion of the illuſtrious order of St, 
Patrick. 

— 23. Major Bernard, of the 
20th dragoons, to be maſter of the 
jewel office, in the room of the late 
Col. William Egerton, 

Lord Sydney, to be governor of 


the late Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. 

April 2. Dr. Moore was tranſ- 
lated from the ſee of Bangor to the 
archbiſhoprick of Canterbury. 
The Right Hon. CharlesTownſ- 
hend, to be treaſurer of his ma- 
jeſty's navy. 

The Right Hon. David, Viſ- 
count Stormont, to be lord preſi- 
dent of his majeſty's moſt ho- 
nourable privy council. 

The Right Hon. Frederick, 
Earl of Carliſle, privy ſeal. 

The Right Hon. Lord North, 
and the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox, to be principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, * 

His grace William Henry, Duke 
of Portland, the Right Hon. John 
Cavendith, the Right Hon, Charles 
Howard, Frederick Montagu, Eſq. 
and Sir Grey Cooper, Bart. to be 
commiſſioners of the treaſury. 

The Right Hon. Lord John 
Cavendiſh, to be chancellor and 
under-treaſurer of the Exchequer. 
— 4. John Montagu, Eſq. vice- 
admiral of the red, to be the port 
admiral at Portſmouth, 

— 7. The Right Hon, William 
Eden, to be of his majeſty's moſt 
honourable privy council. 
Admiral Lord Viſcount Kep- 
pel, Admiral Hugh Pigot, the 
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the Charter-houſe, in the room of 


Right Hon. William Ponſonby, 
Lord Viſcount Duncannon, the 
Hon. John Townſhend, Sir John 
Lindſay, knight of the Bath, Wil- 
liam Jolliffe and Whitſhed Keene, 


Eſqrs. to be commiſſioners for exe- 


cuting the office of high admiral 


of the kingdoms of Great. Britain 


and Ireland. 

The Right Hon. Edmund Burke, 
to be receiver and paymaſter-gene- 
ral of the forces. | 

— 9. The Right Hon. Charles 
Greville, to be treaſurer of his ma- 
jeſty's houſehold, - 

The Right Hon. Alexander 
Lord Loughborough, lord chief 
juſtice of his majeſty's court of 
Common Pleas, Sir William Hen- 
ry Aſhhurſt, one of the juſtices 
of his majeſty's court of King's- 
Bench, and Sir Beaumont Ho- 
tham, one of the barons of his 


majeſty's court of Exchequer, to 


be lords commiſſioners for the cuſ- 
tody of the great ſeal. 

His grace the Duke of Man- 
chefter, to be ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary to the 
moſt Chriſtian king. 

The Earl of Shannon, the Right 
Hon. Charles Spencer, commonly 
called Lord Charles Spencer, and 


the Right Hon. William Eden, to“ 


be vice-treaſuerers of the kingdom 
of Ireland. vo 


— 11. George Maddiſon, Eſq. 
to be his majeſty's ſecretary of 


embaſſy to the moſt Chriſtian 


king. 
The Right Hon. Log 


oley, 
and the Right Hon, H 


Fre, 


deric Carteret, to be poltmaſters- 
The Earl of Dartmouth, 


general, 
—ñ I 2. 


lord Reward of his majeſty's houſes 
hold. 


[P],4 lord 


3» 
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The Earl of Hertſord to 6 


\ 


* 
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lord chamberlain of his majeſty's 
houſchold. 
The Earl of Cholmondeley to 
be captain of the yeomen of the 
rk. 
| Lord Viſcount Townſhend to 
be maſter-general of the ordnance. 
Henry Strachey, Eſq. to be 
keeper of his majeſty's ſtores, ord- 
nance, and ammunition of war. 
William Adam, Eſq. to be trea- 


ſurer and paymaſter of his majeſty's 


ordnance. 
The Right Hon. Richard Fitz- 
patrick, his majeſty's ſecretary at 
war. 


—1 


St. John, Eſq. of 
Lincoln'. inn, barriſter at law, to 
be under ſecretary to Lord North, 
The Right Hon. George James, 
Earl of Cholmondeley, the Righr 
Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick, and 
the Right Hon, Frederick Mon- 
tagu, were ſworn of the privy 
council. 

— 15. Earl Fitzwilliam to be 
cuſtos rotulorum for the ſoke or li- 
berty of Peterborough, in Nor- 
thamptonſhire. 

John Lee, Eſq. to be ſolicitor- 
general. 

— 20. Sir Willoughby Aſhton 


to be uſher of the black rod in 


Ireland, under the Earl of Nor- 
thington. 

— 29. John Courtney, Eſq. 
maſter ſurveyor of the ordnance. 

' Humphry Minchin, Eſq. clerk 
of the ordnance. 

The Biſhop of Worceſter to be 
clerk of the cloſet to his majeſty, 

Dr. Warren to be Biſhop of 
Bangor. 

May 3. The Right Hon. Ro- 
bert, Earl of Northington, lieu— 
tenant-general and general gover- 
nor of his majeſty's kingdom of 


Treland. 


general aſſembly of the church of 


biſhop of Briſtol, 


2 +997 
— * 
* * 


+ 


— 6. James Wallace, Eſq. to 
be attorney-general. 

The Earl of Leven to be his 
majeſty's high commiſſioner to the 


Scotland. 

— 14. The Right Hon. George 
Harry, Earl of Stamford, to be 
lord-lieutenant of the county of 
Cheſter, and of the city of Cheſter 
and county of the ſame, 

— 17. Dr. Lewis Bagot, Biſhop 
of Briſtol, to be biſhop of Nor. 
wich, 

The Earl of Sandwich, to be 
ranger and keeper of St. James's 
Park, and of Hyde Park. 

The Earl of Jerſey to be cap. 
tain of his majeſty's band of pen. 
fioners, | 

The Lord Viſcount Hinchin- 
broke, to be maſter of his majeſty's 
buck-hounds. | 

James Heſeltine, Eſq. to be his 
majeſty's procurator. . 

— 22, Counſellor Erſkine to be 
King's council, | 

— 23. A. Pigot to be a king's 
council, 


June 14. Dr. Wilſon, to be 


— 15. Rev. Cyril Jackſon to 
be dean of the cathedral church 
of Chriſt in the univerſity of 
Oxford, And, Rev. Thomas 
Shafto to be canon of the ſame 
church, in the room of Mr, Jack- 
ſon. 

— 16, The Right Hon. Lord 
Viſcount Keppel, firſt lord of the 
Admiralty, was unanimouſly cho- 
ſen maſter, and Sir William James, 
Bart. deputy maſter of the Tri- 
dice bank 


— 17. Dr. Smallwell, to be 


biſhop of St. David's. 
— 26. Thomas Davenport, Eſq. 
was called to the degree of fet- 
| jeant 


Groſſe, Eſq. X * 

— 27. Serjeant Davenport was 
knighted by his majeſty. 

July 4- Capt. John Collins, in 
the navy, was knighted. ; 

Aug. 15. The Hon. Henry Er- 
ſine, (brother of the Earl of Bu- 
chan, to the office of lord advo- 
cate of Scotland, in the room of 
Henry Dundas, Eſq. 

Henry Mathias, Eſq. the offices 
or places of prothonotary and 
clerk of the crown in the coun- 
ties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, 
and Cardigan, and the town of 
Haverfordweſt, and borough of 
Carmarthen. . * 

— 19. Alleyne Fitzherbert, 
Eſq. to be his majeſty's envoy ex- 
traordinary and miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of Peterſ- 
burgh. 

— 22. Thomas Page, Eſq. of 
the artillery, had the honour of 
:nighthood conferred on him. 

— 26. George Ogle, Eſq. and 
the honourable Thomas Pelham, 
to be of. his majeſty's moſt hon- 
durable privy council in the king- 
com of Ireland. 

— 28. 'The Earl of Derby to 
be chancellor of the duchy and 
county Palatine of Lancaſter, vice 
Lord Aſhburton. 

— 20. John Randolph, bache- 


lor of divinity, to be regius pro- 


teſfor of divinity in the univerfity 
of Oxford, with the place and 
bignity of a canon of the cathe- 
Cral church of Chriſt in the ſaid 
unwerſity, void by the death of 
tie Rev. Dr. Benjamin Wheeler, 

The Hon. and Rev, Edward 
Seymour Conway, M. A. to be a 
canon of the ſaid cathedral church, 
doi by the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Benjamin Kennicott. 


5 — 
7 
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jeant at law. As was alſo Naſh. 


Hamilton, M. A. to be a pre- 
bend of his majeſty's free chapel 


- nogmore of Knocklofty, in the 


title of Baron Penrhyn, in the 


1 


The Hon. and Rev. George 


of St. George in the caftle 
Windſor, void by the death of th 
Rev. Dr, John James Majendie, , 

Sept. 20. Letters patent paſſed 
the great ſeal, granting John, 

Lord Sheffield, the title of Baron 
Sheffield of Roſcommon, in the 
county of Roſcommon, with re- 
mainders ſeverally to his daugh- 
ters. 

The like dignity of baron of 
the ſaid kingdom of Ireland to 
the following gentlemen : 

Arthur Pomroy, ,of Newbury, 
in the county of Kildare, EG. 
Baron Harberton of Carbery, in 
the ſaid county, 

Robert Clements, Eſq. Baron 
Leitrim of Manor Hamilton, in 
the county of Leitrim. 

Francis Mathew, Eſq. Baron 
Landaff of Thomaſtown, in the 
county of Tipperary. And 

William Tonſon, Eſq. Baron Ri- 
verſdale, of Rathcormuck, in the 
county of Cork. | 

The dignity of a baroneſs of the 
ſaid kingdom to Mrs, Chriſtian 
Hely Hutchinſon. wife of the 
Right Hon. John Hely Hutchin- 
ſon, by the title of Baroneſs Do- 


2 


county of Tipperary. 

The dignity of a baron of the 
ſaid kingdom to fir John Huſſey 
Delaval, bart, by the title of Ba- 
ron Delaval of Redford, in the 
county of Tipperary, 2 

To John Pennington, Eſq. the 
title of Baron Muncaſter; with 
remainder to his brother Lieut 
nant Col. Lowther Pennington. 

To Richard Pennant, Eſq. the 


county of Lqwth, 
: * 


Od. 


* 


3 


Li 


* 
* 


* 1 


* 
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OR. 21. William Lucas, Eſq. 


to be his majeſty*s chief. juſtice of 


the iſlands of Grenada and the 
Fenadines, in America. 

— 25. The Right Hon. Lord 
William Cavendiſh Bentinck, 
clerk of the pipe. 

Nov. 11. Rev. Dr. Kaye, to be 
dean of Lincoln. - 

George Payne, to be conſul- 

neral at Morocco. | 

19. Mr. John Lee, to be attor- 
ney-general. 

Mr. James Mansfield, to be 

ſolicitor-general. 
The Hon. Thomas Erſkine, and 
Arthur Pigott, Eſq, the former 
deen, attorney- general, and 
the latter ſolicitor-general to his 
Reyal Highneſs he Prince of 
Wales. 

The Hon. Mr, Walpole, ap- 
pointed enyoy to the court of Ba- 
varia. 

— 20, Lord Viſc. Lewiſham, 
lord warden of the Stannaries, and 
ſteward of the duchy of Cornwall. 

— 25. Richard Ackom Harri- 


fon, Eſq. to be collector of his 


majeſty*s cuſtoms at the port of 
ull. 


Dec. 6. Hon. Capt. N 
e 


Fitzroy, one of the grooms of t 


bed-chamber to the prince of 
Wales. 

— 10. The Rev, William Dick- 
ſon, clerk, M. A. to the united 
biſhopricks of Down and Con- 
nor. 

— 13. Anthony Storer, Eſq. to 
be miniſter plenipotentiary to the 
court of Verſailles, during the 
abſence of the duke of Man- 
cheſter. 

— 20, The Right Honourable 


_ George, Ezrl Temple, one of his 


majeſty's principal ſecretaries of 
late. | 


E 


The Right Hon. Granville, 


Earl Gower, lord preſident of the 


privy- council. 

The dignity of a baronet of the 
kingdom of Great Britain to the 
ray gentlemen under-mention. 
ed: 

John Guiſe, of Higham Court, 
in the county of Glouceſter, Eſq, 

Sir Andrew Snape Hamond, 
Knight, with remainder to An. 
drew Snape Douglas, Eſq. cap. 
tain in his majeſty's navy. 

Charles Barrow, of Hygrove, 
in the county of Glouceſter, Eſq, 
with remainder to 'Thomas Cray. 
ley Boevy, of Flanley Abby, in 
the ſaid county, Eſq. 

John Morſhead, of Trenant 
Park, in the county of Cornwall, 
Eſq, 

The Rev. Richard Rycroft, 
D. D. of Calton, in the county 
of Vork. 

John Silveſter Smith, of New. 
land Park, in the Weſt Riding of 
the county of York, Eſq. 

John Lombe, of Great Melton, 
in the county of Norfolk, Eſq. 
with remainders ſeverally to his 
brother Edward Haſe, of Sall, in 
the ſaid county of Norfolk, Eſq. 
and to the heirs male of Vertue, 
wife of Richard Paul Jodrell, of 
Saxlingham, in the ſame county, 
niece of the ſaid John Lombe, Eſq. 

Thomas Durrant, of Scottowe, 
in the county of Norfolk, Eſq. 

Lucas Pepys, doctor of phyſic, 
of Brook- ſtreet, Groſvenor-ſquare, 

hyfician extraordinary to his ma- 
jeſty, with remainder to his bro. 
ther William Weller Pepys, of 
Ridley, in the county Palatine 
of Cheſtgr, Eſq. one of the mal- 
ters in the high court of chancery. 

Francis Wood, of Barnſley, in 


the county of York, Eſq. ſecond 
3 | ſon 
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ſon of Francis Wood, late of 
Barnſley aforeſaid, Eſq. deceaſed, 


Rev. Henry Wood, of the ſame 
place, D. D. eldeſt ſon of the ſaid 
Francis Wood, deceaſed, and to 
the heirs of the ſaid Francis 
Wood, deceaſed, 

William Fitzherbert, of Tef- 
fngton, in the county of Derby, 
Eſq. and Thomas Beevor, of He- 


Eſq. 

1 23. His grace Charles, Duke 
of Rutland, to be keeper of the 
privy ſeal. 

The Right Hon. Francis, Mar- 
quis of Carmarthen, and the 
Right Hon. Thomas, Lord Syd- 
ney, to be his majeſty's principal 
ſecretary of ſtate. | 
The Right Hon. Edward, Lord 
Thurlow, to be lord high chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. 

The Duke of Dorſet, ambaſ- 
ſador to Paris, 


Daniel Hailes, Eſq, his ſecre- 
tary. 
Lord Saliſbury to be lord cham- 


berlain, 
Lloyd Kenyon, Eſq. to be at- 
torney-general. 

Richard Pepper Arden, Eſq. to 
be ſolicitor-general. 

William Pitt, Eſq. Lord Gra- 
ham, John Buller, Eſq. Edward 
james Elliott, Eſq. and John 
Aubrey, Eſq, to be commiſ- 
lioners of the treaſury, 

Duke of Chandos, to be lord- 
ſteward of the houſehold, 

Lord de Ferrars, to be captain 
cf the band of gentlemen pen- 
ſioners. 

The Hon. William Wyndham 
Grenville, and Lord Mulgrave, 
to be joint pay- maſters of the 
forces, 5 


4 


FCA 


with remainder ſeverally to the 


tel, in the county of Norfolk, 
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The Hon. William Pitt, the 
office of chancellor and under. 
treaſurer of his majeſty's exche- 
quer. a, 

His grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the office of maſter-general 
of his majeſty's ordnance, 

The Right Hon. Richard, Viſc, 
Howe, Charles Brett, John Jeffe- 
ries Pratt, and John Leveſon 
Gower, Eſqrs. Henry Bathurſt, 
Eſq. (commonly called Lord Apſ- 
ley), Charles George Perciyal, 
and James Modyford Haywood, 
Eſqrs. to be his majeſty's commiſ- 
ſioners for executing the office of 
lard high admiral of the king- 
doms af Great-Britain and Ire- 
land. 

The Right Hon. Henry Dun- 
das, the office of treaſurer of his 
majeſty's navy. 

William Smith, Eſq. the office 
of treaſurer and paymaſter of his 
majeſty's ordnance. 

G. A. Selwyn, ſuryeyor of 
crown lands, 

The Right Hon. Barry Yelver.- 
ton, to be lord chief baron, in 
Ireland. | 

John Fitzgibbon, Eſq. to be at- 
torney-general, in Ireland, 


f Capeſthorn, Eſq. 


SHERIFFS appointed by his 
Majeſty in Council, for 1783. 


Berkſhire. James Patey, of Read- 
ing, Eſq. 

Bedfordſhire. John Dilley, of 
Southill, Eſq. * 

Bucks, David Deviſme, of Great 
Miſſenden, Eſq. | 

Cumberland. John Orfeur Yates, 
of Skerwith Abbey, Eſq. 

Cheſhire, Davis Davenport, of 


c 
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Cambridge and Huntingdon, Wil- 
liam Vachell, of Hingeſton, Eſq. 

Cornwall, Chriſtopher Haw- 
kins, of Trewithen, Eſq. 

Devon ſhi 7. Francis Roſe Drewe, 
of Grange, Eſq. 

Dor ſetſhire. Francis John Browne, 
of Frampton, Eſq. 

Derby/hire. Sir Edward Every, of 
Egginton, Bart. 

Ex. John Godſalve Croſſe, of 

Baddow, Efq. 

Glouceſterſhire. Joſeph Roberts, 
of Clapion-lane, Eſq. 


Hertfordjpire. Robert Mackay, 
of Tewin, Eſq. 
Herefordſbire. Tomkyns Dew, 


of Whitney, Eſq. 
* F#ent, Henry Hawley, of Ley- 
bourne, Efq. 

Leiceſterſhire. Charles Loraine 
Smith, of Enderby, Eſq. 

- Lincolaſ6; re. Sir Jeniſon William 
Gordon, of Braniton, Bart. 

Monmouthſhire, Eliſha Biſcoe, of 
Dixton, Eſq. 

Northumberland. Willi iam Har- 
grave, of Shawden, Eſq. 

N 1 Michael Wod- 
hull, of Thenford, Eſq. 

Norfolk. Sir Martin Browne 
Folkes, of Hillington, Bart. 

Nottinghamſhire. John Gilbert 
Cooper, of Thurgaton, Eiq. 

Oxferd/hire. . Sir Gregory Page 
Turner, of Ambroſeden, Bart. 
» Rutlandſvire, John Bellars, of 
Seaton, Eſq. | 


Shropſhire, Iſaac Hawkins 
Browne, of Badger, Eſq, 
— 47% Peter Sherſtone, 
of Wells, Eſq 
Stafford/pire. Richard Gildart, 
of Norton, Eſq. 
. Suffolk. Robert Trotman, of 
Ipſwich, Efq. 
© Southayipron. William Powlett 


Powlerr, of Sombobrge, big. 


Surrey. Henry Boulton, of Lea. 
therhead, Eſq. 

Sex. John Norton, of Sauth. 
wick, Eſq. 

Warwickfbire. John Neale, of 
Alleſley Park, Eſq. 

Wercefterſhire, Jonathan Pytts, 
of Kyre, Eſq. 

Wilthire, Thomas Huſſey, of 
Fiſherton Anger, Eſq. 

Yorkſhire. Sir Robert Darcy 
Hildyard, of Wineltead, Bart, 


SOUTH WALES. 


Brecon, Thomas Meredith, of 
Brecon, Eſq. 

Carmarthen, John Davies, of 
Trawſinaur, Eſq. 

Cardigax. John Benyon, of 
Duftryn, Eſq. 

Glamorgan. William Kemys, of 
Ynyſarward, Eſq, 

Pembroke. 'Thomas Wright, of 
Popehill, Eſq. 

Radnor. Thomas Price, of Glaſ- 
combe, Eſq. 


NORTH WALES, 


Angleſey. Morgan Jones, of 
Skerries, Eſq. 

Carnaruon. Thomas Aſhton 
Smith, of Vaenol, Eſq. 

Denbigh. Charles Goodwin, of 
Burton, Eſq. 

Flint. * I Preſcott, of Ha- 

warden, Eſq. 

Merioneth. Robert Evens, of 
Bodwenni, Eſq. 

Montgomeryſpire. William Humt- 
freys, of Llwyn, Eſq. 


— 


DEATHS, 1783. 


Hugh Sandilands, brother to 
Lord T orphechen, at Madras, in 


Dec. 


October laſt. 
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Dec. 19, 1782. At Straſburgh, her 
royal highneſs the princeſs Chri- 
{ina, aunt to the elector of Saxony, 
and grand abbeſs of Remiremont, 

26, Henry Home, Eſq. Lord 
Kaimes, judge in the courts of ſeſ- 
fon and juſticiary. 

28. The princeſs Maria Char- 
lotta Antonietta, of Sardinia, 
ſpouſe of his royal highneſs prince 
Antony, of Saxony, of the ſmall- 


OX. 
f Baron Van Aſſeburg, prince bi- 


ſhop of Paderbourn, in Germany. 


Jan. 3, 1783. Lady Jane Flack, 


wite of Mr, Flack, attorney, and 
daughter of the Earl of Wigtown. 

4. At Madras, the Hon. 
Gcorge Sempill, brother to Lord 
Sempill. 

9. Rev. Dr. Foley, uncle to 
Lord Foley, and dean of Wor- 
ceſter. | 

10. Lord George Sutton, uncle 
to his grace the Duke of Rut- 
land, 

11. Admiral John Storr. 

Capt. Charles Fielding, brother- 
in-law to the Earl of Winchelſea. 

12. Lord Stirling. 

14. The lady of rear-admiral 
Fowke, 

Lady Anne Stuart, reli& of John 
Stuart, of Blair-hall, Eſq. and 
daughter of the late Francis, Earl 
of Morey. 

16. Lady dowager Vere, 

21. Sir George Armytage, Bart. 

25. Sir Jarritt Smyth, Bart. 

Lady Stafford. * 

Lady Echlin, relict of Sir Ro- 
bert Echlin, Bart. ſiſter to the late 
Counteſs of Derby. ZI 

27, Miſs Suſannah Howard, 
daughter of the earl and Counteſs 
of Carliſle. as 

29. In Scotland, Sir James 
Clerk, Bart. of Pennycuick. 


Garden, Eſq. 
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At Liſbon, his eminence Cardi- 
nal don John de Cunha, privy- 
counſellor to his majeſty, arch- 
biſhop of Evora, and inquiſitor- 
general of the kingdom of Portu- 
gal and 1ts dependencies. 

William, Earl of Delawar. 

Feb. 4. The Right Hon. the 
Counteſs of Ayleſbury. | | 

The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Suffolk, without male iſſue, and 
was ſucceeded in his titles by Co- 
lone! Howard, of the guards. 

6. Mrs. Huddleſton, wife of 
Thomas Huddleſton, of Hatton 
She was the only 
child of Lady Anne Mackworth, 
and niece of the Earl of Abercorn, 

8. At Bath, the Hon. John 
Chicheſter, Eſq. only brother to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Don- 
negall. 

10. Lady Iſabella Monck, ſiſter 
to the late Duke of Portland, and 
aunt to the preſent Duke of Port- 
land. oY 

23. Lady Hardres, reli& of Sir 


William Hardres, Bart, of Hardres 


Court. 

25. The Right Hon. Dowager 
Lady Carysfort, mother of the pre- 
ſent lord. 

The infant don Giuſeppe, their 


Sicilian majeſty's third ſon (not 


quite two years old.) 
30. Lady Reeve, reli& af Sir 
Thomas Reeve. 5 
March 2. Lady Mary Weſt, 
ſiſter to the Earl of Stamford. 
Lord George Fitzgerald, bro- 
ther to the Duke of Leinſter. 
Di. Lady Dowager Walpole. 


16. William Egerton, brother 


to the biſhop of Durham. | 


19. Hon. Dr. Frederick Corn- 
wallis, lord archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury Primate of all England, 

20. The lady of Sir Robert 

Shafto, 


Rollo. 
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Shafto, Eſq. daughter and heireſs 
of the late Thomas Duncombe, 
Eq. of Duncombe Park, by Lady 
Diana Howard, daughter of the 
late Earl of Carliſle. 

21. The Rev, and Hon. Dr. 
Hervey, uncle to the Earl of 
Briſtol, | 

24. His royal bighneſs Charles 
Guſlavus, youngeſt ſon of the king 
of Sweden. 

The Right Hon. John, Lord 
His lordſhip 1s ſucceeded 
in honours and eftate by his eldeſt 
fon James, now Lord Rollo. 

30. The celebrated anatomiſt, 
Dr. William Hunter. 

At Hanover, aged two years, 

Prince Frederick Charles Ferdi- 
nand, younger ſon of his highneſs 
Prince Charles Louis Frederic of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 

April 5. Her ſerene highneſs the 
Princeſs Louiſa Carolina, margra- 
vine of Baden Dourlach, and ſiſter 
to the Landgrave of Heſſe Darm- 
ſtadt. 

„6. Sir William Guiſe, Bart. 
repreſentative for the county of 
Glouceſter. 

Lord Bruce, at Spa, in Ger- 
many. 

9. Sir John Frederick, Bart. 
F. R. S. in the 74th year of his 
age. 

10. At Greenwich, in an ad- 
vanced age, Admiral Mann. 

11. Hon. Mrs. Boſcawen, re- 
li& of lieutenant-general George 

oſcawen. 

19. At lady Harriot Vernon's, 
in Grafton- ſtreet, after a linger- 
ing illneſs, Miſs Lucy Vernon, 
her ladyſhip's third daughter. 

20. Sir John Ramſay, Bart. of 
Banff. e 

21. Mrs. Willes, zelict of the 
late Right Hon. Edward Willes, 


3 a 


lord chief baron of his maje!y', 
court of Exchequer in Ireland, 
23. The right Rev. Dr, Philip 
Yonge, lord biſhop of Norwich, 
28. Lord Charles /Cavendif, 
grand uncle to the Duke of De. 
vonfhire. 
May 3. Prince Octavius, at Key 
palace, of inoculation for the 
ſmall-pox, aged four years, tuo 
months, and ten days, 
6. The Right Hon. Hen, Lof. 
tus, Earl of Ely, Viſcount Loftus, 
of the kingdom of Ireland, and 
knight of the order of St. Patrick, 
11. Henry Howarth, Eſq. 
16. Sir William Dovglas,Bart, 
20. The Right Hon. Lady For. 
teſcue, Viſcounteſs Valentia, wife 
of the Right Hon. Arthur, Vi. 
count Valentia, in the kingdom of 
Ireland. 
. 23. Rear-admiral Charles Web. 
er. 
5. Sir John Gordon, of In. 
vergordon, Bart. | | 
26. The Right Hon. Lord Car- 
bery, of the kingdom of Ireland, 
He is ſucceeded by his only fon, 
the Hon. George Evans, Eig. 
29. His excellency Compte de 
Haſlang, envoy from his ſerene 
highneſs the Elector Palatine and 
Duke of Bavaria, privy-counſellor 
and chamberlain at both courts; 
likewiſe knight of the illuſtrious 
order of St. George, in the 83d 
year of his age, after an embaſſy of 
forty- four years. 
Lady Anne Greville, ſiſter to 
the Earl of Warwick. 
** . Lady Helen Stuart, 
lady of Lord Stonefield; | 
7. Sir Rowland Hill, of Hawk- 
ſtone, in the county of Salop, Bart: 
He is ſucceeded in his title and 
eſtates by his eldeſt fon, now Sit 
Richard Hill, Bart. | 
Lady 


: 


Lady Chadwick, reli of the 


oh late Sir Andrew Chadwick. 
il Lately, on her paſſage from 
; b Bengal, the Hon. Mrs, Carey, 
ig relict of the Hon. Col. Carey, ſon 
De. of Lord Viſcount Falkland. 
The infant don Carlos Euſehio, 
Low only ſon of the prince of Aſturias. 
the 19. The Hon, Mr. Bateman, 
* brother to Lord Bateman. 
28. Lady Middleton, daughter 
ol. of Lord Pelham. ; 
ny Ney. Jam Lewis, dean of Oſ- 
* ſory, in reland. E 
> Lady Pennington, wife of Sir 
| Joſeph Pennington, Bart. elder 
rt brother of Lord Muncaſter. 
* July 1. Lady Viſcounteſs Gage. 
ike 3. At Edinburgh, the Right 
if, Hon. James, Lord Ruthven. 
of 7. At Brighthelmſtone, Lady 


Catharine Bouverie, daughter of 
the Earl of Dunmore. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mr. Hew 
Dalrymple, ſon to Lord Welit- 
hall. 

26. Sir Thomas Burnet, of 


id; Leys, Bart. 
1 Aug. 1. The Right Hon. Lord 

; Viſ. Hereford, premier viſcount 
de of N His lordſhip is ſuc- 
ne ceeded in his titles and eſtates by 
ad his only brother, the Hon. George 
or Devereux, Eſq. now Lord Val. 
33 Hereford. 
us The Right Hon. Sir William 
;d Oſborne, Bart. | 
of | 3. The Right Hon, Lady Haw- 

ey. 
to 7. The lady of Sir John Pal- 
mer, Bart. and ſiſter of Sir Henry 
t, Gough, Bart. 
8. Sir John Ruſſel, Bart. 

* 10. The lady of Sir Noah 
t. Thomas. | 
d 15. Lieutenant - general Eve- 
ir lyn, uncle to Sir Frederick Eve- 


lyn, Bart. 
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18. The Right Hon. Lord 
Aſhburton, chancellor of the du- 
chy of Lancaſter, 

The Rev. Dr. Benjamin Ken- 
nicott, canon of Chriſt church. 

Thomas Lloyd, of Albertri- 
nant, in the county of Cardigan, 
Eſq. brother-in-law to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Liſburne, and 
the Hon. General Vaughan. . 

20. In Berkley-ſquare, Lady 
Dowager Gerrard. 

22. The Right Hon. Robert 


Viſ. Hampden, Baron Trevor, in 
the 73d year of his age. | 

30. Mrs. Perry, reli& of Wil- 
liam Perry, Eſq. of Penhurſt, in 
Kent, niece to John and Jocelyn, 


late Earls of Leiceſter. 


Sept. 1. The Right Hon. 
Hugh, Lord Clifford, Baron of 
Chudleigh. 


4. Lady Nicolſon, widow of 
Sir James Nicolſon, of Glen- 
bervie. | 

15. The Right Hon. James 
Grenville, brother to the late Earl 
LI and uncle to the preſent 
earl. 

In the 73d year of his age, of 
the gout in his ſtomach, the Rev. 
Sir Mark Sykes, Bart. D. D. 

16. The Right Hon. Sir John 
Shelley, Bart. of Michael Grove, 
in the county of Suſlex, | 

18, Lovell Stanhope, Eſq. uncle 
to the Earl of Cheſterkeld, * 

24. Hon. Godfrey Lill, one of 
the juſtices of the Common Pleas 
in Ireland, father of Lady Caſtle- 
Stuart, Mak 

The Right Hon. Walter Huſſey 
Burgh, lord chief baron of the Ex- 


chequer in Ireland. 5 
Sir Robert Pollock. 
Oct. 1. The Right Hon. Lady 
Delayal. 
The Hon, Mrs. Law, lady of 
— 7 e 
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the Rev. Archdeacon Law, daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. Lord Viſ. 
Falkland. 

6. The celebrated Euler, one of 
the greateſt mathematicians of the 
age, at Peterſburg. © 

8. The lady of Sir William 
Deſſe. 

13. Hon. Mrs. Catharine He- 
neage, relict of George Heneage, 
Eſq. and aunt to Lord Petre. 

14. Lady DowagerSarah Frank- 
land. 

15. The Right Hon. Francis, 
Earl of Shipbrook, whoſe title is 
extinct, 

17. The Right Hon. Lady Anne 
Duſign, wife of Gerrard Duſign, 

Eſq. and ſiſter to the late Earl of 
Hyndford. 

18. The Rev. Dr. Cuſt, Dean 
of Lincoln. 

21. Sir William Hanmer, Bart, 

23. The Right Hon. Joſeph 
Leeſon, Earl of Miltown. - 

26, The Hon. Miſs Howe, ſiſter 
of the late, and aunt to the preſent 
Lord Chedworth, 

Sir Charles Turner, Bart. 

28. Monſ. d'Alembert, mem- 
ber of the French academies and 
the academies of ſciences, 

31. The Right Hon. Earl Spen- 
cer, Viſc. Althorp, Baron Spencer. 

Nov. 5. The Right Hon. Alex- 
ander, Lord Blantyre. 
F. The Hon. Maſter Willough- 
by de Broke, ſon of Lord Wil- 
toughby de Broke. | 
10. James Wallace, Eſq. his 

majeſty's attorney-general, king's 
ferjeant in the duchy court of 
Lancaſter, and ſerjeant of the 
county Palatine of Durham. 


biſhop of Sodor and Mann. 


— , o 
* 


* 


Captain John Campbell, ge. 
phew to James, the firſt Duke ot 
Argyl, and couſin to the five ſac. 
ceeding dukes, . | 

16. Rev. Dr. James Trail, lord 
biſhop of Downe and Connor. 

21. The Right Hon. Lady Ca. 
ryll, confort to Lord Caryll. 

At Braunfels, the reignin 
1 of Solms, Ferdinand Wil. 

iam Erneſt, in the 68th year ef 
his age. 

ec. At Verſailles, made. 
moiſelle of France, aged five years 
only daughter of the French king, 

7. Sir John Mitchell, Bart, of 
Shetland; - : | 

8, George Maſon, D. D. lord 


9. Sir George Suttie, of Bal. 
gowan, Bart. 

10. The Right Hon. Lady Do. 
rothea Inglis, widow of Sir Adam 
Inglis, Bart, of Cramond, in Scot- 
land, | 

Sir Robert Smyth, Bart, of Is. 
field, in Suſſex, and Bury St. Ed. 
mund's. 

11. Lady Sharp, widow of Sir 
Alexander Sharp, Bart. 

13. Mrs, Cornwall, mother of 
the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. ; 

16. Sir William James, Bart, 

19. The Hon. William Parker, 
youngeſt ſon of the Earl of Mac. 
clesfield, 2 

21. In Groſvenor-ſquare, Sr. 
Freneis Ratcliff, Barg. C= 

23. Mrs. Vernon, ſiſter to the 
late Lord Shipbrook, and to Ge- 
neral Vernon. | 


— — gam mm 


Letters and Papers relating to Cap- 
tain Aſgill's Caſe, written by his 
Mother, Lady Aſgill; the Comte 
ds Vergennes, Prime Miniſter 
ef France; the American Con- 


greſs ; and General Waſhington, 


Copy of a Letter from Lady Aſgill 
4% Comte de Vergennes, dated 
London, July 18, 1782 


SIR, 
I the politeneſs of the French 


court will permit an applica- 
tion of a ſtranger, there can be no 
doubt but one in which all the 
tender feelings of an individual 
can be intereſted, will meet with 
a favourable reception from a no- 
bleman whoſe character does ho- 
nour not only to his own country, 
but to human nature. The ſub- 
ject, Sir, on which I preſume to 
implore your aſſiſtance, is too 
heart- piercing for me to dwell on, 
and com mon fame has, moſt pro- 
bably, in formed you of it, it there- 
fore renders. the painful taſk un- 
neceſſary, My ſon, an only ſon, 
as Cear as he 1s brave, amiable as 
te is deſerving to be ſo, only nine- 
teen, a priſoner under articles of 
capitulation of York Town, is 
nw confined in America, an ob- 
ect of retahation, _ Shall an in- 
n0:ent ſuffer for; the guilty! Re- 
preſent to yourſelf, Sir, the fitua- 
Yor. XXVI. 


b 


APPENDIX to the CHRONICLE, 


tion of a family under theſe cir. 
cumſtances, ſurrounded as I.am 
by objects of diſtreſs; diſtracted 
with fear and grief; no words can 
expreſs my feeling, or paint the 
ſcene, My huſband given over 
by his phyſicians, a few hours be- 
fore the news arrived, and not in 
a ſtate to be informed of the mis- 
fortune; my daughter ſeized with 
a fever and delirium, raving about 
her brother, and without one in- 
terval of reaſon, ſave to hear 
heart - alleviating circumſtances, 
Let your feelings, Sir, ſuggeſt - 
and plead for my inexpreſſible mi- 
ſery. A word from you, like a- 
voice from heaven, will ſave us 
from diſtraction and wretched- 
neſs. I am well informed General 
Waſhington reveres your charac- 
ter; ſay but to him you with my 
ſon to be releaſed, and he will re- 
ſtore him to his diſtracted family, 
and render him to happineſs. ty 
ſon's virtue and bravery will juſ- 
tify the deed. His honour, Sir, 
carried him to America. He was- 
born to affluence, independence, 
and the in proſpects. Let 
me again ſupplicate * good- 
neſs; let me reſpectfully e 
your high influence in behalf of. 
Innocence, in the cayſe of juſtice, 
of humanity z that, you neal 


Sir, diſpatch a letter to Genera 
Waſhington, from Frante, an 
n favour 


""P 
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faveur me with a copy of it, to 
be ſent from hence. I am ſen- 
{ible of the liberty I take in mek- 
ing this requeſt; but I am ſen— 
ſible, whether you cofnply with 
it or not, you will pity the diſtreſs 
that ſuggeſts it; your humanity 
will drop a tear on the fault, and 
efface it, 1 will pray that heaven 
may grant you may never want 
the comfort it is in your power to 
beſtow on 

i ASGILL. 


Copy of à Letter from Comte Ver- 
gennes to General Waſhington, 
dated Verſailles the 29th of July, 
1782. | 


SIR, 

IT is not in quality of a king, 
the friend and ally of the United 
States, though with the know- 
ledge and conſent of his majeſty, 
that I now have the honour to 
write to your excellency. It 1s as 
a man of ſenſibility, and a tender 
father who feels all the force of 
ee love, that I take the li- 

erty to addreſs to your excellency 
my earneſt ſolicitations in favour 
of a mother and family in tears. 
Her ſituation ſeems the more wor- 
thy of notice, on our part, as it 
is to the humanity of a nation, at 
war with her own, that ſhe has re- 
courſe, for what ſhe ought to re- 
ceive from the impartial juſtice of 
her own generals. 

T have the honour to incloſe your 
excellency a copy of a letter which 
Mrs. Aſgill has juſt wrote to me. 
I am not known to her, nor was I 
acquainted that her ſon was the 
unhappy victim, deſtined by lot 
to expiate the odious crime that a 
former denial of juſtice obliges 
you to revenge. Your excellency 


* a 


will not read this letter witheyt 
being extremely affected; it had 
that effect upon the king and upon 
the queen, to whom I commun. 
cated it. The goodneſs of their 
majeſties hearts induce them 90 
deſire that the inquietudes of a 
unfortunate mother may be calm. 
ed, and her tenderneſs reaſſured. 
I feel, Sir, that there are caſe; 
where humanity itſelf exacts the 
moſt extreme rigour; perhaps the 
one now in queition may be of the 
number; but allowing reprizalst 
be juſt, it is not leſs horrid 9 
thoſe who are the victims; and 
the character of your excellency 
is too well known for me not to 
be perſuaded that you deſire no. 
thing more than to be able t 

avoid the difagreeable neceſſity. 
There is one conſideration, Sir, 
which, though it is not deciſive, 
may have an influence upon your 
reſolution. Capt. Aſgill is doubt. 
leſs your priſoner, but he is 2. 
mong thofe whom the arms of the 
king contributed to put into your 
hands at York-Town. Although 
this circumſtance does not operate 
as a ſafepuard, it however juſtifes 
the intereſt I permit myſelf to take 
in this affair, If it is in your 
power, Sir, to conſider and have 
regard to it, you will do what 1s 
very. ggreeable to their majeſties; 
the danger of young Aſgqill, the 
tears, the deſpair of his mother, 
affect them ſenſibly, and they wil 
ſee with pleaſure the hope of con- 
ſolation ſhine out for theſe unfor- 
tunate people. 
In ſeeking to deliver Mr. Af 
gill from the fate which threatens 
him, I am far from engaging you 
to ſeek another victim; the par- 
don, to be perfectly fatisfaQory, 
muſt be entire. I do not 11 
34 , ' 1 
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it can be productive of any bad 
conſequences. If the Engliſh ge- 
neral has not been able to puniſh 
the horrible crime you complain 
of, in ſo exemplary a manner as 


ke will take the moſt efficacious 
meaſures to prevent the like in 
future. 

[ ſincerely wiſh, Sir, that my 
interceſſion may meet ſucceſs; the 
ſentiment which dictates it, and 
which you have not ceaſed to ma- 
nifeſt on every occaſion, aſſures 
me, that you will not be indiffer- 
ent tothe prayers and to the tears 
of a family which has recourſe to 
your clemency through me. It is 
rendering homage to your virtue 
to implore ĩt. 

[ have the honour to be, with 
the moſt perfect conſideration, Sir, 
yours, &c. 
(Signed) De VERGENNEsS. 
Copy of the Order of Congreſs for 
8 Mo” hy Aſgill. 


By the United States in Congreſs 
aſſembled, Nov. 7, 1782. 


ON the report of a committee 
to whom was referred a letter of 
the 19th of Auguſt from the com- 
mander in chief, a report of a 
committee thereon, and motion 
of Mr, Williamſon and Rutlege 
relative thereto, and alſo another 
letter of the 25th of October from 
the commander in chief, with a 
copy of a letter from the Count 
de Vergennes, dated the 29th of 
[Rr Ja, interceding for Capt. 
gil, 

| Reſolved, that the commander 
in chief be directed, and he is 
hereby directed, to ſet Capt. Aſ- 
gill at liberty. 

. CHarLEs THOMSON, Sec. 


he ſhould, there is reaſon to think 
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Copy of a Ler2ty from General Walhs 
ington 70 Capt. Aſgill, covering 
the above Reſolve, | 


Head Quatters, Now, 13. 
« $I R, 


IT affords me fingular plea- 
ſure to have it in my power to 
tranſmit you the incloſed copy of 
an act of Congreſs of the 7th inſt, 
by which you are releaſed from 
the diſagreeable circumſtances in 
which you have ſo long been. 
Suppoling you would with to go 
to New-York as ſoon as poſſible, 
I alſo incloſe a paſſport for that 
purpoſe, | 

„ Your letter of the 18th of 
October came regularly to my 
hands ; I beg you to believe that 
my not anſwering it ſooner did 
not proceed from inattention to 
you, or a want of feeling for 
your ſituation ; I daily expected 
a determination of your caſe, 
and I thought it better to await 
that, than to feed you with hopes 
that might in the end prove fruit- 
leſs. You will attribute my de- 
tention of the incloſed letters, 
which have been in my hands 
about a fortnight, to the ſame 
cauſe, | 

I cannot take leave of you, 
Sir, without aſſuring you, that in 
whatever light my agency in this 
uapleaſing affair may be received, 
I never was influenced through 
the whole of it by ſanguinary mo- 
tives, but by what I conceived a 
ſenſe of my duty, which loudly 
called ypon me to take meaſures, 
however diſagreeable, to prevent 
a repetition of thoſe enormities 
which have been the ſubject of 
diſcuſſion ; and that this impor- 
tant .end is likely to be anſwered 
without the effuſion of the blood 
of an innocent perſon, is not a 
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greater relief to you chan it is to, 


Sir, your moſt obedient and hum- 
ble ſervant, 


(Signed) G. WASHINGTON.“ 


When Capt. Aſgill arrived at 
New-York the Swallow packet 
having ſailed without him, he 
followed her in a boat, but did 
not overtake her till ſhe had got 
upwards of four leagues to fea. 
The conſequence was, that he 
came over without ſervant or bag- 


gage. 


_—_— _— 


. men re. 
Fad ve 


Whitehall, April 12. 
Extras of Letters from Lieutenant 
General Sir Eyre Coote, K. B. 
dated Madras, the 31 of Augu/t 
and 25th of September 1782, re- 
ceived at the Office of his Ma- 
jefty's principal Secretary of State 
for the home Department, on the 


7th of April, 1783. 
HILST I was firaining 


every nerve in advancing 
the army to the neighbourhood of 
Chingleput, to counteract the 
views of Hyder and the French, 
I anxiouſly looked to the reſult of 
my reference to the governor ge- 
neral and to the arrival of their 
orders in conſequence, as a period 
which would undoubtedly reſtore 
to me that authority over the fou- 
thern troops which would enable 
me to direct them to ſuch a cos 
operation as might tend equally 
to facilitate my own movements, 
and diſtract the deſigns of our 
enemies ; but moſt unfortunately 
on the 18th of February, long 
before any anſwer could come 
from Bengal, Colonel Braith- 


waite was attacked by Hyder Al- 


Iy's ſon, Tippo Saib, and Monſ. 
Lally, near the banks of Colle. 


2 


roon, and totally defeated, II 
whole detachment, conliſting of 
about 2000 infantry, 250 cavalry, 
18 officers, and a field train of 13 
pieces, were either captured 
deſtroyed, 

The French being free from 
any apprehenfions of a check 
from our ſouthern forces, and co. 
vered by the army of Hyder Ally 
to the northward, which ſecured 
them from all fudden attack by 
my army, proceeded in perfeft 
ſecurity againſt Cuddalore, which 
being incapable of holding out 
for any length of time, was, on 
the 6th of April, ſurrendered to 
the French forces under Monſ. 
Duchemin, on terms of capitula. 
tion, which I have the honour to 
incloſe. 


To his Excellency Sir Eyre Coote, 
K. B. Lieutenant General and 
Commander in Chief in India. 


SIR, 


I'T gives me much concern to 
inform you, that this garriſon ſur. 
rendered to the French arms on 
the 4th inftant in the morning, 
A copy of the capitulation I have 
now the honour of forwarding. 

I flatter myſelf your excellency 
will excuſe me for nat ſending it 
ſooner, as I have been une. 
by a multiplicity of buſineſs, ow- 
ing to conſtant applications from 
the gentlemen in charge of the 
French officers, relative to the ge- 
livering over the ſtores, &c. of 
this garriſon. 

I kave the honour to be, 

With the greateſt reſpect, 
Your excellency's very obedient 
and moſt humble ſervant, 

(Signed) James HuGHts 
Cuddalore, April 6, 1782. 

| SIR, 


* 
— 


8 1 R, | | 

THE French general, being 
deſirous of having as little blood- 
ſhed as poſhble, has ſent me to 
inform you, that the nabob's 
troops having joined his army, af 
du do not immediately ſurrender, 
it will be out of his power to pre- 
vent the plundering of the fort, 
being promiſed to the packs, 
and black troops if they attack it. 
In conſequence of which he pro- 
poſes articles of capitulation, ſuch 
23, from our fituation, you have 
reaſon to expect: wiſhing to con- 
vince the Engliſh, that it is only 
in war we look on you as enemies, 
and being ſent for this purpoſe by 
Monſ. Duchemin, general of the 
French army, I ſigq; theſe lus firſt 
ropoſals, according to the power 
2 has inveſted me with, 
(Signed) 

Le VrE DE HovpeToOrT. 
N. B. The above is a tranſla- 
tion of a copy from the original. 


Articles of Capitulation drawn up 
letæveen his Excellency Mon. Pier- 
re Duchemin, Marjbal of the 
Camps and Army of the King A 
France, and Commandant of the 


Troops of his Majeſty in India, 


riſon of Cuddalore, on the other, 


The gates ſhall be delivered up 
to-morrow, the 4th of April, i782, 
between the hours of eight and 
nine in the morning. 
Agreed. 

The Engliſh flag ſhall be kept 
lying til} that time on the ram- 
parts, and all hoſtilities ſhall be 
ſuſpended ; Captain Hughes giv- 
ing his word, that nothing ſhall 
bo out of the place, either by 
and or ſea, and all that does go 


or the one Side, and Capt. James 
Hughes, Commandant of the Gar- | 
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out ſhall be deemed an infringe- 

ment on the articles of capitula- 

tion, as it mutt either belong to 

the king or company, ſince the 

property of officers and inhabi- 

tants are inſured to them. 
Agreed. 

The garriſon ſhall remain pri- 
ſoners of war; the European of- 
ficers and troops ſhall be ſent to 
Madras on their parole, to be ex- 
changed for the like number and 
rank of French officers and troops, 

Agreed. | | 

Private property ſhall be ſe, 
cured ; but all that belongs to the 
king and company ſhall be given 
over with the utmoſt exactneſs, 
and regiſtered by the French com- 
miſſary ſent for that purpoſe ; and 
the leaſt infidelity ſhall be deemed 
an infringement on the articles of 
capitulation, 

Agreed. | 

The garriſon ſhall march out 
with the honours of war, and de- 
polit their arms on the Glacis 
without being damaged. 

Apreed. | 

The garriſon ſhall be provided 
with proviſion, and a paſſage by 
ſea to Madras, the civil as well as 
military. 

Agreed, | 
Thoſe who do not chooſe to re- 


main under the French govern- 


ment, will have paſſports and 
eſcorts to Madras; thoſe that do, 
ſhall, at the expiration of three 
months, take the oaths. of alle- 
giance to his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty. | 
Agreed, 2 
The liberty of religion is grant- 
ed in full. 
Agreed. 
The fort being delivered up, all 
private property belonging to the 
13 Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, whether within or with- 
out it, ſhall be ſecured to them. 
Agreed. 

The whole is thoroughly un- 
derſtood and agreed to, upon the 
ſtric'-| honour. 

April 3, 1782. Signed for the 
French general, Le Vicomte de 
-Houdetot. 

(Signed) Ducnremtn. 

(Signed) James Hucnes, 

Captain Commandant 
of Cuddalore. 

N. B. The above is a tranſlation 
of a copy from the original ar- 
ticles of capitulation. 

Janes Hucnss, 
Captain Commandant. 


On the 12th, I received intel- 
ligence of the enemy having com- 
menced the fiege of Permacoli. 
And I find that garriſon capitu- 
lated on the 17th. 

I had no doubt cf the enemy's 
forming deſigns upon Vandiwaſh; 
indeed my intelligence gave me 
reaſon to believe, that the French 
and Hyder would march imme— 
diately to attack it: I therefore 
moved the army towards it with 
all poſſible diſpatch, in full per- 
ſuaſion that our enemies would 
have met me there, and tried a 
deciſive action; but IJarrived there 
without receiving the ſmalleſt op- 

oſition; apprehending, however, 
el the enemy might be in doubt 
about my deſire of bringing them 
to action, and ais that they 
would not ſeek for me in the 
neighbourhood of Vandiwaſh, 
where I could receive them to fo 
great ad vantage, I determined to 
advance towards them, I accord- 
ingly made two marches in the 
dire road to the ground, on 
which we had abſerved them, 


in the neighbourhood of or 


from the hill of Vandiwaſh, t 
be encamped ; *but on my ap. 
1 they fell back, and both 

y my intelligence, and by why 
I could diſcover from the height 


camp, they took up their ſtatic 
on the Red Hills. This was z 
pofition in itſelf ſo ſtrong, and 
could, by an army of ſuch mag. 
nitude as Hyder's, ſupported by 
an European force far exceeding 
the numbers in my army, be oc. 
cupied to ſo great advantage, that 
1 judged it expedient to lay my 
intelligence and ſentiments before 
the two next officers in command, 
Major General Stuart and Colo. 
nel Lang, that I might have the 
benefit of their opinions on a 
matter of ſuch momentous im- 
portance, and on the iſſue of 
which depended the whole of the 
Britiſh intereſts in India, 

U pon a reference to the coun. 
cil of war, which was held on 
this occaſion, the idea I ſugpeſted 
of drawing the enemy from their 
ſtrong poſt, by moving in a di- 
rection which would effeQually 
check Hyder's ſupplies, and a- 
larm him for the ſafety of his 
grand pact of Arnee, was 
ynanimouſly approved. 

In conformity to that plan, we 
accordingly marched on the zoth, 
and, on the firſt of June, en- 
camped at the diſtance of about 
five miles from Arnee, That day 
I received intelligence that Hy- 
der, on hearing of the route we 
had taken, marched immediately, 
and that the advance of his army 
had arrived the preceding evening 
at Deſſoor, diſtant from us about 
twenty-five miles, and in the high 
road toward us. I was therety 
ſatisfied, that the effect I had in 

view 
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a proper place to be reconnoitred 
for polling the baggage, in caſe 1 
©0u1d either bave found it ad- 
viſeable to go and meet the enemy, 
or to receive them on the ground 
had occupied. In the middle of 
the night of the iſt, or rather 
early in the morning of the 2d, 
intelligence was whey me, that 
Hyder had come to Chittiput, di- 
tant from us about eleven miles. 
The army was then under orders 
of march to proceed nearer Ar- 
nee, which, I was encouraged to 
hope, might prove an eaſy acqui- 
tion, and which, by the large 
fock of proviſions it contained, 
added to the extreme fitneſs of its 
ituation, opened to us no leſs a 
proſpect than the total expulſion 
of the enemy from the Carnatic, 
In my then poſttion, with Hyder's 
army on the one ſide, and an ob- 
ject of ſuch magnitude on the 0- 
ther, it became a point of delibe. 
ration, which was the moſt eli- 
gible line of conduct to be adopt- 
ed; to perſevere in my original 
intention of threatening Arnee 
(which Hyder had moſt undoubt- 
edly come to cover) and. thereby 
bring on an action, or to advance 
and engage the enemy. I pre- 
ferred the former, as it promiſed 
the moſt certain iſſue, upon the 
mind of Hyder, whoſe ſole view 
evidently was to ſave his grand 
magazine. It was equal to him 
whether he accompliſhed that, by 
diverting our attention from it, or 
by giving us battle, But it is rea- 
ſonable to imagine, that if he 
lucceeded on the former grounds, 
he would hardly, after having ſuf- 
ſered four defeats, put any thing 
to riſk on the latter. We accor- 
Unzly therefore commenced our 
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ow had taken place, and ordered” 


march towards Arnee, contiguons 
to which the advance of our army 
had arrived, and we had begun to 
mark out the ground for_our en- 
campment, when a diſtant can- 
nonade opened on our rear, and 
which was the firſt annunciation I 
had of Hyder's having approach- 
ed ſo near us, in force. His 
coming upon us, thus ſuddenly, 
proceeds from his being able to 
cover the march of his line of in- 
fantry by his large bodies of horſe, 
and which having generally been 
the companion of our movements, 
during the whole war, were never 
to be conſidered as any pofitive 
proof of his army being at hand, 

Every diſpatch was uſed in 
making the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for repelling the attack, and. 
coming to action. Our line was 
then in a low ſituation, with high 
and commanding groundallround, 
which as the enemy had got poſ- 
ſeſſion of, our different manœuv- 
res were performed under every 
diſadvantage, and expoſed to a 
heavy though diſtant cannonade. 
It was not till near mid-day that 
we had reduced the enemy's va- 
rious attacks to one ſettled point, 
ſo as to advance upon them with 
effect, and with a proſpect of ad- 
vantage; but ſo ſoon as that was 
accompliſhed, we puſhed on and 
they .gave way ; we purſued them 
till the evening was far advanced, 
taking from them in their retreat 
one gun, five tumbrils, and two 
carts loaded with ammunition, 

I remained at this advanced ſta- 
tion to the laſt moment the, ſtate 
of my proviſions would admit of; 
and when obliged to fall back for 
my ſapplies, I endeavoured to do 
it with all the credit poſſible, by 


again ſeeking for Hyder, who by 
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my intelligence, had encamped 
with his army contiguous to a road 
by which we might march, He 
retreated before me with precip1- 
tation, although in poſſeſſion of 
ground which he could have dif- 
puted our approach towards with 
great advantage, We purſucd our 
march the preceding day, by the 
ſame road on which he had re- 
treated, but found that he had 
turned off and croſſed the country 
towards Arnee, On the 8th of 
June, when encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Trivatore, and 
where we had halted a day to re- 
freſh both the troops and cattle, 
of which they ftood greatly in 
need, having ſufered ſeverely 
both by ſickneſs and fatigue, our 
grand guard was moſt unfortu- 
nately drawn into an ambuſcade 
compoſed of about ſix thouſand 
of Hyder's choſen horfe, and to- 
tally cut off before any ſupport 
could be afforded. ; 

It is with pleafure I acquaint 
you, that the eſtabliſhment of 
peace with the Mahrattas is in the 
faireſt way towards being happily 
accompliſhed, as, cn the 17th of 
May laſt, articles of a treaty of 
peace, and perpetual friendſhi 
and alliance, berween the Engliſh 
and the Mahrattas, were agreed 
to and executed by Manheo Scin- 
dia, on the part of the latter, and 
by Mr. David Anderſon, (de- 
puted by the governor-general and 
council) on the part of the for- 
mer, fubje& however to the ap- 
proval and ratification of their re- 
ſpective governments, before they 
could become final. In as far as 
depends upon us, I believe every 

art has been confirmed; but as 
yet I have not heard of the con- 
ditions haying received the fea] 


and fignature of the Pefhwa, 20 
the atteftations of the dependeg 
members of the Poona ſtate, 

The only important movement 
of the army, which happened be. 
tween the action of the 2d of Jung 
until this preſent time, was the re, 
lief of the garriſon of Villore, 
which was performed between the 
7th'and z iſt of Auguſt : the arm 
having marched in that period, 
near two hundred miles, and 
threw into the place proviſion 
ſufficient to maintain the gat. 
riſon to the firſt of March next, 

IT am concerned to acquaint your 
lordſhips with the fall of Trin. 
comale, which by our intelligence 
was ſurrendered to the French 
force under Monſieur Suffren en 
the ziſt ult. by capitulation.— 
My orders were to defend it to 
the laſt. Our ſquadron had an 
action with the French ſquadron 
off the place on the zd inſtant, in 
which the laſt ſuffered moſt ; but 
our fleet found it neceſſary to come 
to theſe roads, where it arrived 
the gth inſtant, and is now refit. 
ting, and intends proceeding to 
Bombay the middle of next month, 
The Minerva flore ſhip, and the 
Major and Nottingham Indiamen 
belonging to Sir Richard Bicker. 
ton's fleet, are arrived; the two 
latter having on board Lieutenant 
Colonel Adams, with two com- 
panies of his majeſty's 1o1ft re. 
giment, and Colonel Reim̃bold, 
with two companies of his ma- 
jeſty's electoral troops, They 
have all of them arrived extremely 
healthy, and have ſuffered very 
little indeed by the voyage. 

My preſent weak ſtate will not 
allow of my entering into a par- 
ticular detail of the late march of 
the army towards Cuddalore, and 

| | 55 


its return, together with the other 
occurrences which have ſince hap- 
ened. 

Major General Sir Hector Mun- 
ro has reſigned the ſervice, and 
returns to Europe in the Myrtle 
tranſport, which fails in a few 
days. Major General Stuart, 
who has been conſtantly in the 
feld during the whole of this 
year's campaign, will in conſe- 
quence ſucceed to the chief com- 
mand of the company's troops on 
this etabliſhment, He has been 
in command of the army ever 
ſince my illneſs, in the conduct of 
which he has ſhewn the moſt in- 
defatigable activity, in a manner 
highly to his own honour, and 
much to my ſatisfaQon, 
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REMARKABLE ACTIONS at SEA, 


Admiralty- Office, April 15, 1782. 

Extracts of Letters from V ice- Ad- 
miral Sir Edward Hughes, 
Knight of the Bath, and Com- 
mander in Chief of his Majeſty's 
Ships employed in the Eaſt-Indies, 
zo Mr. Stephens, received the 
6 inftent, - by the Honourable 
Captain Carpenter, who came 
Paſjenger to Ireland in the Rod- 
ney Packet belonging to the Eaſt- 
india Company. 


Superb, off Negapatnam, 
July 15, 1782, 
Mentioned, in my letter of the 


bark, in a few days, all ſuch men 
from Trincomale hoſpital as could 
be any ways ſerviceable on board, 
and proceed with the ſquadron to 
ti: coaſt to watch the motions of 
that of the French under Monf. 
-iFren z and accordinply, I failed 


15th ult. my intention to em 


4 
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from Trincomale Bay on the 23d 
of laſt month, and anchored in 
Negapatnam Road the day fol- 
lowing, 

At this place I was informed 
that the French ſquadron was 
then at anchor off Cuddalore, 


which had ſurrendered before to 


their land forces; and that his 
majeſty*s armed tranſports the Re- 
ſolution and Raikes, on their paſ- 
ſage to join me at Trincomale. 
with ſtores and ammunition, had 
very unfortunately been fallen in 
with by the French ſquadron, and 
captured; and the San Carlos, 
another of his majeſty's armed 
tranſports, with the Rodney brig, 
were chaced, and very narrowly 
eſcaped being alſo captured, and 
had returned to Madras road, 

I continued with the ſquadron 
at an anchor in Nagapatnam road 
till the gth of this month, when, 
at one P. M. the French ſqua- 
dron, conſiſting of 18 ſail, 12 of 
which of the line, came in ſight. 
At three P. M. I weighed with his 
majeſty's ſquadron, and ſtood to 
the ſouthward all that evening and 
night, in order to gain the wind of 
the enemy. 3 

On the 6th, at day-light, the 
enemy's ſquadron at anchor, bear- 
ing N. N. E. diftant about ſeven 
or eight miles, wind at S. W. 
At fifty minutes paſt five A. M. 
I made the ſignal for the line of 
battle a-breaſt, and bore away to- 
wards the enemy. At fix, ob- 
ſerving the enemy getting under 
ſail, and ſtanding to the weſtward, 
hauled down the ſignal for the 
line of battle abroad. and*made 
the ſignal for the line a-head at 
two cables length diſtance. At 
ten minutes paſt ſeven, our line 
being well formed, made the age | 

na! 
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nal to ꝓear down on the enemy; 
each ſhip in our line againſt the 
ſhip oppoſed to her in the enemy's 
line. At forty minutes paſt ten 
the enemy's line began to fire on 
ours, At forty-five minutes paſt 
ten I made the ſignal for battle, 
and at the ſame time the ſignal for 
2 cloſe engagement, 
From ten minutes after eleven, 
till thirty-five paſt noon, the en- 
gagement was 8 frem van to 
rear in both lines, and moſtly 
very cloſe ; the enemy's ſhips ap- 
eared to have ſuffered ſeverely 
both in hulls and maſts; the van 
fhip had bore away out of the line, 
and the Brilliant, the French ad- 
miral's, ſecond a-head, had loſt 
his main-maſt, At this time the 
ſea breeze ſet in at S. S. E. very 
freſh, and ſeveral of the ſhips in 
our van and center were taken a- 
back and paid round with their 


heads to the weſtward ; while o- 


thers of our ſhips, thoſe in the 
rear in particular, which had ſuf- 
fered much, Jeſs in their rigging, 
paid off and continued on their 
former tack. Some of the ene- 
my's ſhips were alſo paid round 
by the ſea breeze with their heads 
to the weſtward ; the admiral's ſe- 
cond a-head in particular, which 
J ſuppoſed to be the Ajax, but 
proved afterwards to be the Se- 
vere, fell along fide the Sultan, 
and ſtruck to her; but, whilſt the 
Sultan was wearing to join me, 
made what fail he could, fired on 
and raked the Sultan, without 
ſhewing any colours, and then 
got in amongſt his own ſhips. At 
fifty paſt noon, finding the Wor- 
ceſter, Eagle, and Burford ſtill 
continuing on their former tack, 
and nearing the body of the ene- 
my's ſquadron very fait, I made 


| g 


the ſignal to wear, and haule 
down the ſignal for the line, pur. 
poſing to make the ſignal for z 
general chaſe ; but the captain of 
the Monarca having hailed, and 
informed me that all his ſtanding 
rigging was ſhot away, and the 
ſhip otherwiſe ſo much diſabled x; 
to, be ungovernable ; and the He. 
ro, on the contrary tack, haulin 
in with the land with the ſignal of 
diſtreſs out; and the enemy 
ſhips having wore and come to 
on the larboard tack, thoſe leaf 
diſabled forming to the windward 
to cover their diſabled ſhips, and 
endeavouring to cut off the Fa. 
gle, I made the ſignal at twenty 
minutes paſt one, to wear, and 
ſtood to the weſtward, the engage. 
ment ſtill continuing partially, 
wherever our ſhips. were near the 
enemy's, and the Eagle hard pref. 
ſed by two of the enemy's ſhips, 
At half paſt one I made the fig. 
nal for the line of battle a-head 
on the larboard tack, and made 
the Exeter's ſignal to come within 
hail, and directed her to take her 
ſtation a- ſtern of the Sultan. At 
two P. M. the enemy's ſquadron 
were ſtanding in ſhore, and col- 
letting their ſhips, which I was 
alſo endeavouring to do, as our 
ſquadron was very much di- 
perſed, and continued on dif- 
ferent tacks, the ſhips being 
greatly diſabled, and in general 
ungovernable, 

At half paſt four I hayled 
down the ſignal for the line cf 
battle a-head, and made the ſig- 


nal to prepare to anchor; and at 
half pait five I anchored with the 
Superb in ſix fathom water, be- 
tween Negapatnam and Nagore; 
the other ſhips of the ſquadron 


anchoring as they came in my 
the 


* 
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the land, and the Worceſter next 
iv | 

"The enemy having colleQed 
their ſhips into a cloſe body, an- 
chored at fix P. M. about three 


Pay. leagues to leeward of our ſhips; 
| * during the remainder of the day, 
ed a; and all night, our ſhips were 
He cloſely employed in ſecuring their 
lie lower maſts, almoſt all their ſtand- 
* ing rigging being ſhot away; ſplic- 
my' ing the old and reeving new rig- 
* is ging, and getting ſerviceable ſails 
leaſt to the yards. i 
ward On the 7th in the morning the 
damages ſuſtained by the ſeveral 


ſhips of the ſquadron appeared to 
me ſo great, that I gave up all 
thoughts of purſuing the encmy ; 
and at nine A. M. the French 


hy, ſquadron got under fail, and re- 
the turned to Cuddalore Road, their 
ref. diſabled ſhips a-head ; and thoſe 
wipe, leſs ſo, covering their retreat in 
fig. the rear. 


At ten A. M. I ſent Capt. James 


nade Watt, of his majeſty's ſhip the 
thin Sultan, in the Rodney brig diſ- 
her armed, with a flag of truce, and 


a letter to Monſieur Suffren, con- 
taining a demand of the ſurrender 
of the French king's ſhip the 
Ajax. Capt. Watt came up with 
the French ſquadron the ſame 


our 
diſ. evening, and my letter was for- 
dif. warded to M. Suffren, who re- 


it was the French ſhip Severe who 
had the halliards of his enſign 
Mot away, as frequently happens 


e of in action, by whic means it came 
ſig- cown, but was never intended to 
d at be ſtruck. FM ; 

the I am extremely happy to in- 


form their lordſhips, that in this 
enzagement his majeſty's ſqua- 
cron under my command gained 
2 decided ſuperiority over that of 
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turned an evaſive anſwer, ſaying 


the enemy ; and had not the wind 
ſhifted, and thrown his majeſty's 
ſquadron out of action, at the 
very time when ſome of the ene. 
my's ſhips had broken their line, 
and were running away, and o- 
thers of them preatly diſabled, I 
have good reaſon to believe it 
would have ended in the capture 
of ſeveral of the line of battle 
ſhips. I am happy alſo to in- 
form their lordſhips, that the of- 
ficers and the men of the ſqua- 
dron behaved to my ſatisfaction, 
and have great merit for their 
bravery and ſteady conduct; the 
captains Gell of the Monarca, 
Rainier of the Burford, and Watt 
of the Sulran, eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by a ſtrict at- 
tention to my ſignals, and the ut- 
moſt exertion of courage and con- 
duct againſt the enemy. 

I am alſo obliged to Col. Ful- 
larton of the 98th regiment, who 
has been my companion in the Su- 

erb, fince I left Madras Read in 
March laſt, preferring, to ſerve 
with his corps on bqatd to living 
inactive on , ſhore." The officers 
and men of this .regiment have 
behaved with great regularity on 
board the ſhips of the ſquadron, 
and done their duty well on all 
occaſions, Major Grattan, an of- 
ficer late of General Meadow's 
ſtaff, and a captain in the 100th 
regiment, has alſo ſerved with 
great credit on board the Superb 
on this occaſion, in the abſence 
of his corps now on the Malabar 
coaſt. 

The death of Captain Mac- 
lellan of the Superb, who was 
ſhot. through the heart with a 
grape ſhot early in the engage- 
ment, is univerſally regretted by 
all that knew him. I had expe- 
rienced 
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rienced in him an excellent of- 
fcer in every department of the 
ſervice. 

Inclofed with this is an ac- 
count of the killed and wounded 
on board each ſhip, and liſts of 
the Engliſh and French lines of 
battle, 


An Account of the killed and wound- 
ed on board the following Ships. 


Superb. Captain Dunbar Mac- 
lellan, 6 petty officers, ſeamen, 
marines, and 98th reg. killed; 
19 petty officers, ſeamen, ma- 
rines, and 98th reg. wounded. 

Hero. Lieut. Henry Chapman, 
11 petty officers, ſeamen, ma- 
rines, and 98th reg. killed; 23 
petty officers, ſeamen, marines, 
and 98th reg. wounded. 

Magnanime. 2 petty officers and 
ſeamen killed; Licut, Thomas 
Henry Willſon, Capt. Wil- 
ham Adlam, of the marines, 
15 petty ofticers and ſeamen, 
wounded, 

Monmouth. Lieut. Sabine Gaſ- 
coyne, 11 petty ofticers, ſeamen, 
and marines, wounded. 

Monarca, 8 petty officers, ſea- 
men, marines, and 98th reg. 
killed; Mr. Francis Corrie, 
maſter, Capt. Abbot, in the 
company's ſervice, 44 petty of- 
ficers, ſeamen, marines, and 
98th reg. wounded. 

Burford. Capt. Vroxhotme Jen- 
kinſon, of the 98th reg. 6 petty 
officers, ſeamen, marines, and 
Lafcars, killed; Mr. Edward 
Derby, maſter, Mr. Richard 
Daniel, boatſwain, 32 petty of- 
ficers, ſeamen, marines, and 98th 
reg. wounded, 

Eagle. 4 petty officers and ſea- 

men, killed; Lieut. William 


Wood, 8 petty officers, ſeamen, 
and marines, wounded, 

Exeter. 11 petty officers, ſe, 
men, marines, and Laſcars, ki. 
led; Mr. Thomas Cribbay, 
maſter, Mr. William Cunning, 
ham, boatſwain, 22 petty off. 
cers, ſeamen, marines, 98th rep, 
and Laſcars, wounded. 

Sultan, 16 petty officers, ſea, 
men, and marines, killed; 
Lieut. John Drew, Lieut. Ri, 
chard Williams, of the marine, 
19 petty officers, ſeamen; and 
marines, wounded, 

Worceſter. 1 Laſcar killed, Lient, 

Johnſtone, of the marines, 
8 perty officers, ſeamen, and 
marines, wounded, 

Ifis. petty officers, ſeamen, 
98th reg. and Laſcars, killed; 
19 petty officers, ſeamen, and 
marines, wounded, 


Total. 77 Killed, 233 Wounded, 


The Engliſh and French Line of Bat. 
ile on the 61h of July, 1782. 


Engliſh ſhips. Guns, 
Hero 74 
Exeter 64 
Iis 59 
Burford 70 
Sultan 74 
Superb 74 
Monarca 70 
Worceſter 64 
Monmouth 64 
Eagle 64 
Magnanime 64 
Frigate. 
Seahorſe. 

French ſhips. Guns, 
Le Flammand 50 
Le Hannibal 74 
Le Brilliant 64 
J. e Severe 64 
IL. Hero 74 


Le 


French ſhips. Guns, 
Le Sphinx 64 
Le Petit Hannibal 50 


L'Artefien 64 

Le Vengeur 64 

Le Bizarre 64 

L' Orient 74 

L' Ajax 64 
Frigates. 

La Bellone. 

La Fine. 

La Naide. 

La Diligente. 

EDW. HUGHES. 


Superb, Madras Road, 

Aug. 12, 1782. 

Finding it impoſſible to repair 
the loſs of topmaſts, and the o- 
ther damages the ſhips of the 
ſquadron had ſuſtained in the en- 
gagement, on the 6th of laſt 
month, with the French ſquadron 
ander the command of M. Suffren, 
without a ſupply of ſpars, fiſhes 
and cordage, and the ammuni- 
tion of the ſquadron as well as its 
proviſions being nearly exhauſted, 
[| was under the neceſſity to pro- 
ceed with the fquadron to this 
road, where our ſtores and pro- 
viſions are depoſited; and having 
ſailed from my then ſtation off 
Negapatnam on the 18th, ar- 
rivwed here the 20th of laſt month, 
where I have been inceſſantly la- 
bouring to put the ſhips in a con- 
dition for ſervice. 

When J left the wind ward ſta- 
tion off Negapatnam, the French 
ſquadron was at an anchor off 
Cuddalore, repairing their da- 
mages. 'R 

On my arrival in this road, I 
learned that his majeſty's ſhip 
Sceptre, Capt. Samuel Graves, 
one of Sir Richard Bickerton's 
quadron, had arrived here the 

I 
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13th of laſt month, and had again 
failed with his majeſty's armed 
tranſport San Carlos on the 17th, 
with intent to join me to the ſouth- 
ward; and on the 28th of the 
month, they both joined me in 
this road; Captain Graves had 
4 company with Sir Richard 

ickerton's ſquadron ſoon after it 
left the Channel, had been at-Rio 
Janiero, where he met the Medea 
frigate, and, in the courſe of their 
paſſage to India, they captured a 
large French ſhip, laden with na- 
val ſtores, in charge of which 
Capt. Graves left the Medea, and 
proceeded on in the Sceptre to 
Join me. 

On the ziſt I diſpatched his 
majeſty's ſhips Monmouth and 
Sceptre to Trincomale, with a re- 
inforcement of troops, and a fap- 
ply of proviſions and ſtores, un- 


der the command of Capt. Alms ; 


and I have the ſatis faction to in- 
form their lordſhips, that ſervice. 
has been very completely per- 
formed, and the two ſhips re- 
Joined me here on the 10th of this 
month, 

As the ſhips of the ſquadron 
are now nearly fitted, I hope to be 
able to proceed to ſea in a few 
days to cover the arrival of the 
expected reinforcements under Sir 
Richard Bickerton, and oppoſe 
the enemy's ſquadron. 


Superb, in Madras Rondy 
Aug. 16, 1782. 

I beg you will be pleaſed to in- 
form their lordſhips, that, ſince 
cloſing my laſt letter to you, dated 
the 12th of this month, his ma- 
jeſty's frigate the Medea, Captain 
Gower, arrived and joined me 
here the 13th, and his majeſty's 
frigate the Coventry this day from 

Bom- 
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Bombay, where ſhe has been com. 
pletely repaired. 

The Medea brought in with 
her a French ſhip about 450 tons 
burthen, laden with proviſions 
and ſtores, bound to the Mauri- 
tius, but captured by the Sceptre 
and Medea off the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Captain Mitchell of the Co- 
ventry informs me, that on the 
12th of this month, off Friars 
Hood, on the iſland Ceylon, he 


fell in with and attacked the Bel- 


lona, a French frigate of 4o guns, 
and after a ſevere engagement of 
two hours and a half, the Bellona 
ſheered off from the Coventry, 
and made ſail to join the French 
fleet; and the Coventry had ſuf— 
fered ſo much in her maſts and 
rigging, as not to be able to come 
up with her before ſhe joined the 
French fleet, conſiſting of 23 ſail, 
which Captain Mitchell ſaw at 
anchor in the Battacalo road, and 
was chaced by two of their hne 
of battle ſhips: in the engage- 
ment the Coventry had 15 men 
killed, and 29 wounded; and I 
hope to be able fo far to repair 
her damages, as to carry her to 
ſea with me in two or three days. 
Captain Mitchell ſpeaks highly of 
the courage and good conduct of 
the Coventry's oſficers and men 
and I truſt their lordſhips will 
3 him his full ſhare 3 
or having ſo gallantly attacked 
and beaten an enemy's ſhip fo ſu- 
perior in force to his own, 


Superb, in Madras Road, 

Sept. 30, 1782. 
In my letter of the 12th of laſt 
month, I mentioned my intention 
to proceed to ſea when the ſqua- 
dron was refitted, for the purpoſe 


jeſty's ſquadron on the morning of 


of covering the arrival of the ey 
pected reinforcements under the 
command of Sir Richard Bicker. 
ton, and to oppoſe the enemy! 
ſquadron: and accordingly, 0 
the zoth, the ſquadron havin 
completed 1ts proviſions, and he. 
ing in a tolerable condition fe 
ſervice, I left the road with the 
ſquadron under my command, an( 
uſed all diligence poſlible to ye 
to the ſouthward to Trincomzle 
being apprehenſive the eneny 
would endeavour to make then. 
ſelves maſters of that harbour in 
the abſence of the ſquadron : bu 
the wind blowing ſtrong from ti 
ſouthward, I did not arrive with 
the ſquadron off Trincomale till 
the night of the ſecond of this 
month; and in the morning fol. 
lowing I diſcovered French co. 
lours on the forts, and their ſqua. 
dron reinforced by the Illuftre of 
74 guns, the St. Michael, of 64, 
and the Elizabeth, formerly 2 
company's ſhip, of 50 guns, with 
ſeveral tranſports, in all zo fail, 
at anchor in the ſeveral bays there. 

On the appearance of his ma- 


the 3d, the French ſquadron, con- 
liſting of 14 line of battle ſhips, 
the Elizabeth, three frigates, and 
a fire-ſhip, got under ſail, and 
about fix, A. M. ſtood out cf, 
Back Bay, to the S. eaſtward, the 
wind blowing ſtrong at S. W. oft 
the ſhore, which placed them to 
windward of his majeſty's ſqua- WW! 
dron, At ten minutes paſt fir, Wl 
A. M. I made the ſignal for tie Wl 
line of battle a-head at two cables WW 
length diſtance, ſhortened fail, 
and edged away from the wind, 
that the ſuips to form the van of 
our line might the more ſpeeduy 
get into then ſtations, At 20 mi 
nutes 


> 
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At thirty-five minutes paſt five 
the wind ſhifting ſuddenly from 


S. W. to E. S. E. I made the ſig- 
nal for the ſquadron to wear, which 


he ex WW utes paſt eight, the enemy's 
er the quadron began to edge down to 
icker. ur line, then formed in good or- 
From that time till half 


1emy' ler. 
Y, 4 il eleven, A. M. I ſteered under was inſtantly obeyed in good or- 
laving Wop- ſails in the line E. S. E. with der, the ſhips of the enemy's ſqua- 
1d be. ne wind blowing ſtrong at 8. W. dron either wearing or ſtaying at 
In for 1 order to draw the enemy's ſqua- the ſame time; and the engage- 
th the ron as far as poſſible from the ment was renewed on the other 
d, ort of Trincomale; they ſome- tack cloſe and vigorouſly on our 
0 get "mes edging down, ſometimes part. At twenty minutes paſt fix, 


the French admiral's main- malt 


male, bringing to, and in no regular 

nem Werder, as if undetermined what was ſhot away by the board, and, 
them. o do. 8 ſoon after, his mizen- maſt; and 
Jur in At noon the enemy's ſquadron about the ſame time the Wor- 
: bu WM-ppeared to have an intention to ceſter, one of our line of battle- 
m tie engage. At half paſt two, P. M. ſhips, loſt her main top-maſt. 
with With: French line began to fire on At about ſeven, P. M. the body 
e till ors, and I made the ſignal for of the French ſquadron hauled 
this fattle: at five minutes after, the their wind to the ſouthward, the 
fol. NMergagement was general, from ſhips in our rear continuing a ſe- 
1 co. eur van to our rear, the two vere fire on them till twenty mi- 
(qua. additional ſhips of the enemy's nutes paſt ſeven, when the en- 
tre of Mine falling furiouſly on our rear- gagement ceaſed ; and the ſhips 
f %o ſhip, the Worceſter, were of our ſquadron had apparently 
ly a MWWbravely reliſted by that ſhip, and ſuffered ſo much, as to be in no 


with ne Monmouth, her ſecond a- condition to purſue them, At 


ſail, Mead, which backed all her ſails about eight, P. M. made the night 
here, io afſiſt her. About the ſame fignal for the line of battle a- 
ma- tine, the van of the enemy's head on the Jarboard tack ; but 
ng of ine, to which five of their ſhips the night being dark, and ſeveral 
con- Wh: crouded, bore down to the of the fhips not to be ſeen, at 
hips, WWE xcter and Iſis, the two head- twelve, P. M. I made the ſignal 
and mot hips of our line, and by an for the ſquadron to bring-to and 
and We:crted fire on them forced the lye by on the larboard tack. At 
it of WWE xeter, much difabled, out of the day-light no part of the enemy's 
, the line; then tacked, keeping their ſquadron was in fight; and the 
„ off ind, and firing on the Iſis, and wer. Monmouth, Burford, Su- 
n to ether ſhips of our van, as they perb, and ſeveral ether ſhips mak- 
qua» paſſed. In the mean time the ing much water from ſhot-holes, 
lix, enters of the two lines were ſo very low down in the bottom 
the warmly engaged, ſhip to ſhip. as not to be come at, to be effec- 
bles At twenty - eight minutes paſt tually ſtopped ; and the whole 
fail, arce, the mizen - maſt of the having ſuffered ſeverely in, their 
ind, krench admiral's ſecond a- ſtern maſts and rigging ; under theſe 
n of WJ” = [hot or cut away, and, at the circumſtances, and Trincomale 


{ame time, his ſecond a- head loſt 
der tore and mizen top-malts, 


3 


in the enemy's poſſeſſion, 
weſt” 
coaſt 


being 
and the other parts of the 
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coaſt of Ceylon unſafe to anchor 
on, at this late ſeaſon of the year, 
when the N, E. winds often blow 


Krong there, I was under the ne- 


ceſſity of ſteering with the ſqua- 
dron for this coaſt, to get an- 
choring ground, in order to ſtop 
the ſhot-holes under water; and 
from the diſabled ſtate of the ſe- 
veral ſhips, I fell in with the 
land a very few leagues only to 
windward of this port, on the 
Sch of this month, and anchored 
in this road on the gth, and am 
now cloſely ord in repairing 
the damages the ſeveral ſhips have 
received. 

By the account of the killed 
and wounded, their lordſhips will 
obſerve, that although we have 
been fortunate in loſing few of 


our men, we have ſuffered moſt 


ſeverely in officers. The Hon, 
Capt. Lumley, of the Iſis, a very 

od officer and a promiſing young 
man ; Capt. James Watt, of the 
Sultan, a moſt worthy officer, died 
of his wounds ; and Capt. Charles 
Wood, of the Worceſter, a moſt de- 
ſerving officer, dangerouſly wound- 
ed, with little hopes of his reco- 
very. 

As the change of the monſoon 
is now near at hand, and the line 
of battle ſhips in their preſent 
ſtate cannot remain on this coaft, 
and as the lateneſs of the ſeaſon 
may have induced Sir Richard 
Bickerton to remain at Bombay, 
in hopes of joining me there; I 
am preparing the ſhips of the 
ſquadron for ſervice; and ſo ſoon 
as they are in a condition, I ſhall 
proceed to ſea with them, and 
make the beſt of my way to Bom- 
bay, and there uſe every poſſible 
diligence to get the ſquadron in a 
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condition to come early on th 

coaſt. 

I have not been able to gain ths 
leaſt intelligence of the French 
ſquadron ſince the engagement q 
the zd of this 3 but ſuy. 
poſe they are refitting at Trig, 
comale, 

Incloſed is the account of the 
killed and wounded in the late en. 

agement; and a liſt of the Eng. 

iſh and French naval force n 

theſe ſeas, as they were on the 3 

of this month, 

Superb. 4 ſeamen killed; Lieut, 
Murray, Lieut. Orr, of the ma. 
rines, Lieut. 'Thompſon, of the 
98th regiment, 49 ſeamen and 
marines, wounded. 

Hero, 1 ſeaman killed; 17 ſea 
men and marines, wounded, 
Sultan, 4 ſeamen and maring 

killed ; Capt. Watt, ſince dead, 

Lieut, Bartholomew, Lieut, 

Stewart, of the 78th reg. 4; 

ſeamen, marines, and 78th reg, 

wounded, 

Magnanime. z ſeamen and 1 ſe- 
poy, killed; Lieut. Stephen. 
ſon, 16 ſeamen, wounded. 

Monmouth. 3 ſeamen wounded, 

Monarca. Capt. Robert Clug- 
ſtone, of the marines, Lieut, 
Barrett, of ditto, 4 ſeamen, pv 
rines, 78th and g8th regts. kil- 
led; Hon, Capt. Maitland, df 
the 78th reg. Hon. Lieut. San. 
dilands, Lieut. Armftrong, 10 
ſeamen, 78th and g8th regt. 
wounded. 

Burford, 4 ſeamen and 98th reg. 
killed; 38 ſeamen, marines, 
78th and g8th regts. wounded, 

Sceptre. 2 ſeamen killed; 23 
ſeamen wounded, 

Eagle. 8 ſeamen killed; 14 fes. 
men wounded, 


Exe tet. 


Ereter. 6 ſeamen, marines, and 


* 98ch reg. killed; Lieut, At- 
in the ſins, 18 ſeamen, marines, and 
ren g8th reg. wounded, 

ente rceſter. Lieut, Edwards, of 
ſup the marines, boatſwain, 4 ſea- 


men, killed; Capt. Charles 
Wood, dangerouſly, 15 ſeamen, 
wounded. 


* Is. Hon: Capt. Lumley, Mr. 
Ens Bell, maſter's mate, 5 ſeamen 
vs F and marines, killed ; 19 ſeamen 


and marines, wounded. 


Tutal. 51 Killed, 283 Wounded, 


* Lift of the Bugliſh and French 
of the Squadrons. 
% pipe. Gans. 
Superb 74 
4 Hero“ 74 
* Sultan“ 74 
dead Burford 70 
* Monarca 68 
„ Exeter 64 
* Worceſter 64 
5 Monmouth * * 64 
Eagle 64 
* Magnanime * 64 
OY Sceptre * 64 
Iſis “ 50 
w_ Frigates. 
a. San Carlos * 44 
, Active“ 2 
1 1 Coventry * 28 
4. of Medea? 28 
Gun. Seahorſe * 24 
10 Combuſtion fireſhip 
0 French ſhips. Guns. 
: Hero * 74 
Iluſtre * 74 
N. L' Orient 7 
ded, Hannibal 74 
- 2 Vengeur * 64 
7 Arteſien“ 64 
g Sphynx“ 64 
19 Brilliant 64 
Jeter, Severe 64 
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French ſhips. Guns. 
Bizarre 64 
A 64 
St. Michael * 64 
Eng. Hannibal“ 50 
Flamand 50 
Conſolante 50 
F _ 
Pourvoyeule 36 
Bellone *. ” 38 
La Fine“ 34 
Sylphide 18 
Chaſer * 18 
Diligente 


Pulveriſeur fireſhi 


Thoſe with this“ mark are cop. 


pered. 


Superb, in Madras Road, 

O#. 16, 1782. 
In continuation of my letter of 
the 3oth of laſt month, I beg you 


will pleaſe to acquaint their lord- 


ſhips, that the weather growing 
very threatning and ſqually, fo 
that ſeveral of, the ſhips of the 
ſquadron have parted their cables, 
and loſt their anchors already, I 
am preparing to ſail with the line 
of battle ſhips for Bombay, leav- 
ing all the | © — to cruize be- 
tween Point Palmiras and this 
road, for the protection of the 
2 ſnips and veſſels ſailing 
between Bengal and this port, I 
have not to this hour received any 
intelligence where Sir Richard 
Bickerton, with his majeſty's ſhips 
and convoy under his command, 


now 15. | | 


Sir Edward Hughes's Line of Bat- 
tle, 6th July, with the Names of 
the Captains, omitted in the Ga- 
Yette. 


Hero to lead on the larboard 
tack. 


E Mag- 
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Magnanime on the ſtarboard 
tack, 


Commod. King 
Hero 741 Charles Hughes 
Exeter 64 Rob. Montague 


Iſis co Hon, T. Lumley 
Burford 570 Peter Rainier 
Sultan 74 James Watt 
Sir Edw. Hughes 
747 Dunb.,M*Cleilan 
John Gell 
Charles Wood 
James Alms . 
Amb. Reddall. 
Charles Wollely. 


Superb 


Worceſter 64 
Monmouth 6.4 
Eagle 64 
Magnanime64 


Account of the Capture of the Soli- 
taire, a French 64 Gun Ship, by 
the Ruby. 


Aamirally- Office, Feb. 2, 1783. 


| TR AL Pigot, commander 


in chief of his majeſty's ſhips 
at Barbadoes and the Leeward 
Iſlands, by his letter to Mr. Ste- 
phens, dated at Zarbadoes on the 
gth of December, gives an ac- 
count, 

'That he arrived at that iſland 
on the 21ſt ef November, with 
the ſquadron under his command, 
from New Vork; and that rear 
Admiral Sir Richard Hughes, 
joined him on the Sth of De— 
cember, with the ſhips under his 
orders, accompanied by the Soh- 
taire, a French ſhip of war of 
64 guns, and a ſmall frigate of 
24, captured on the 6th, 40 
leagues to windward of Barba- 
does. - 

Captain Collins, of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Ruby, by ſuperior 
ſailing, got up with the Solitaire, 
about twelve minutes paſt one 1n 
the afterncon, and the action con- 
tinued 41 minutes, when the latter 
ſtruck. 


_ The rear admiral mentions the 
fire of the Ruby to have been 
greatly ſuperior to that of the 
French ſhip, and that the condi. 
tion of the two ſhips proved j 
fully; the Ruby having two men 
lightly wounded, with her fore. 
maſt, rigging and ſails damaged; 
and the Solitaire having loſt her 
mizen-maſt, being in every me. 
ſpect very much beat (almoſt : 
wreck) with 20 or 25 men killed, 
and about 35 wounded, as ney 
as could be aſcertained ; among 
whom were the ſecond captain, 
maſter, and boatſwain. She wx 
commanded by the Chevalier de 
Borda, and had been ten Gay 
from Martinique, cruiſing in ei. 
peQation of falling in with one f 
our convoys from England, 

The admiral adds, that toy 
much could not be ſaid of the ven 
gallant behaviour of Capt. Col. 
lins, his officers, and men, upon 
that occaſion, 


_ _—_ ww AM. AM a” 


Extract of a Letter from Admira 
Pigot to Mr. Stephens, dated thy 
34 of March, 1783. 


(CAPTAIN Payne, who I had 
appointed to the command of 
the Leander, and ſent to convoy 
a cartel ſhip to the northward of 
the iſlands, acquaints me, that he 
had, on the night of the 18th af 
January, fallen in with and en- 
gaged a large ſhip ; I have nota 
doubt of her being at leaſt of 74 
guns, having ſeen and examined 
ſeveral of the ſhot that were 
lodged in the Leander. I ſhould 
not do juſtice to Captain Payne, 
his officers and ſhip's company, it 
I did not acquaint their lordſhips, 
that, from every enquiry as to tie 
action, it appears to have been 

con- 


conducted with the greateſt bra- 
very and good order; and in- 


fund Captain Payne a very active 
00d officer. It is rumoured at 
this iſland, that the ſhip he en- 
paged was the Couronne, and that 
he is got into Porto Rico. 

N. B. The action began ot mid- 
night, and continued near two 
hours. Both ſhips were confi- 
derably damaged, and ſeparated 
in the courſe of the night. 


Fetrat of a Reiter from Near Ad- 
miral Rowley, Commander in 
Chief of his Majeſty's Ships at 
Jamaica, dated the gth of Fe- 
bruary, 1783, to Mr. Stephens, 


Ns majeſty's ſhip the Magi- 
cienne, of 32 guns, and 220 
men, arrived here the 17th ult. 
aſter having had a very ſevere ac- 
tion with a French frigate, ſup- 
poſed to be the Sybil, in which 
the Magicienne loſt all her maſts, 
and was thereby ptevented from 
purſuing the enemy. The En- 
dymion, who was in ſight, could 
not get up with her from her ſu- 
periority 1n ſailing. 


Lift of tilled and wounded on board 
tbe Magicienne in the above ac- 
ton, 


Seamen killed 1 

Marines killed 
Seamen wounded 
Marines wounded 5 


d xtrac of a Letter From Rear Ad- 
miral Digby, Commander in 
Chief of his Majeſty's Ships and 
ls in North America, 10 
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deed, I have in ſeveral inſtances- 


- 


Mr. Stephens, dated February 
8, 1784. | 


1 TAKE the puny of the 
Maria, bound to Glaſgow, to 
acquaint their lordſhips, that 
Captain Ruſſel, of the Huſſar, 
has this morning brought into 
port the Sybil, a French frigat2 | 
of 36 guns and 350 men, after an 
action that does him; his officers, 
and men, great credit, as ſhe is 
more than double his force, Cap- 
tain Ruſſel had only two men k1l- 
led, and five or fix wounded. 
What number the Sybil has loſt I 
am not certain; ſhe was under 
jury maſts, having had an action 
{ome time before with. a frigate. 
The greateſt part of the Sybil's 
convoy from Cape Francois, with 
a corvette, were brought in about 
ten days ago, by the Amphion 
and Cyclops; and there are now 


three or four ſail of prizes off the 
Hook, 


Extract from the Kingſton Gaxette, 
received May 2, 1783. 


CUNDAY the 2d of March, his 

majeſty's ſhip Reſiſtance, James 
King, Eſq. commander, coming 
through Turk's Iſland paſlage, 
with the Du Guay Trouin in com- 
pany, diſcovered two ſhips at an- 
chor, which cut their cables, got, 
under way, and ſtood to the ſouth. 
ward. The Reſiſtance immedi- 
ately gave chace to the ſternmoſt 
ip, of Þo guns, which loſt her 
main- top- maſt, by carrying a preſs 
of ſail; arid then hauled her wind, 
The Reſiſtance preſently came up 
with her, gave her a doſe from 
her u a and ſtood after 
the other ſhip of 28 guns, which 

[RJ 2 ſoon 
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ſoon after began to fire her ſtern 
chaces, and continued ſo doing 
for about 15 minutes, when the 
Reſiſtance running along ſide to 
leeward, ſhe ſtruck the 5, N rag, 
after diſcharging her broadſide, 
and poſleſſion was taken of the 
French king's frigate La Co- 
quette, pierced for 28 guns, five 
of which had been left aſhore at 
Turk's Iſland, and carrying 200 
men, commanded by the Marquis 
de Graſſe, a nephew to the cele- 
brated Count de Graſſe.— The 
Reliance diſcharged only a few 
guns, and had two of her officers 


wounded by the Frenchman's fire. 


—La Coquette and her conſort, 
were two tranſports, ſailed from 
the Cape about three weeks be- 
fore, with troops on board, bound 
on an expedition againſt Turk's 
Iſland, which they reduced and 
fortified, leaving a garriſon of 530 
men in the place. A day or two 
after the capture of La Coquette, 
the Reſiſtance fell in with his ma- 
jeſty's frigates Albemarle and 
Tartar, and the Drake and Bar- 
rington armed veilels, when 1t 
was reſolved an attempt ſhould be 
made to retake the iſland; for 


which purpoſe 250 men were 


landed, under the command of 
Capt. Dixon, of the Drake; and 
the two brigs were ſtationed op- 
polite the town, to cover the diſ- 
embarkation, and to diſlodge the 
enemy from the houſes; but a 
battery of four 24 pounders, and 
five ſix pounders, being unex- 
pectedly opened againſt them, 
they were compelled to retire : 
the Drake having ſeven men 
wounded, and the Barrington two. 
Capt. Dixon, at the ſame time, 


finding it 1mpoilivle to diſlodge 


the enemy, who were advantage. 
ouſly poſted behind a ftrong work, 
and greatly ſuperior in number, 
drew off his men, and re-em. 
barked them without loſs. The 
following night the Tartar wz 
drove off the bank, and went 0 
ſea with the loſs of an anchor. 
It was next determined upon to 
attack the battery with the large 
ſhips; but the wind coming about 
to the weſtward, and blowing 
hard, ſo that it was with great 
difficulty the ſhips could be cleared 
of the lee-ſhore, the project wa; 
abandoned. 


— — 


Extract of a Letter from General Sir 
Guy Carleton, K. B. Cc. datd 
New-York, Junc 20, 1783. 


My Lonxp, 


Tranſmit for your lordſhip's 

information a copy ef Colonel 

Deveaux's letter, conveying an 

account of the recapture of the 

Bahama iſlands, together with a 
copy of the capitulation. 

I am, my lord, 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


Guy CARLITOx. 
Right Hon. Lord North. 


Extradt of a Letter from Colon: 
Deveaux, te Sir Guy Carleton, 
dated New Providence, June b, 


1783. | 

I HAVE the pleaſure to inform 
your excellency, that on the 1ſt of 
April laſt, not having heard that 
peace was concluded, I formed 
from St. Auguſtine an expedition 
againſt New Providence, to te- 
ſore its inhabitants, with 9 


of the adjacent iſlands, to the 
bleſſings of a free government, I 


ders, undertook this expedition at my 
Em. own expence, and embarked my 
The men, which did not exceed ſixty- 
was fre, and ſailed for Harbour Iſland, 
ri, where I recruited for four or five 


days; from thence 1 ſet ſail for 
my object, which was the eaſtern 


wo fort on the iſland of Providence, 
tay and which I carried about day- 
no 


light, with three of their for- 
midable gallies, on the 14th. I 
immediately ſummoned the grand 
fortreſs to ſurrender, which was 
about a mile from the fort I had 
taken; his excellency the gover- 
nor evaded the purport of my flag, 
by giving me ſome trifling infor- 
mations, which I took 1n their 
true light, On the 16th I took 
poſſeſſion of two commanding hills, 
and erected a battery on each of 
them of twelve pounders. At 
dav-light on the 18th, my bat- 
teries being complete, the Engliſh 
colours were hoiſted on each of 
them, which were within muſ- 
quet-ſhot of their grand fortreſs, 
Mis excellency, finding his ſhot 
and ſhells of no effect, thought 
proper to capitulate, as you wall 
ſee by the incloſed articles. My 
lorce never at any time conſiſted 
of more than 220 men, and not 
avove 150 of them had muſquets, 
not having it in my power to pro- 
cure them at St. Auguſtine, 

I took on this occaſion one fort, 
conſiſting of thirteen pieces of 
cannon, three gallies carrying 
twenty-four pounders, and about 
fifty men. 

His excellency ſurrendered four 
batteries, with about ſeventy pie- 
ces of cannon, and four large 
gallies (brigs and ſnows) which I 
have ſent to the Havannah with 


— 
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the troops as flags; I therefore 
ſtand in need of your excellency's 
advice and directions in my pre- 
ſent ſituation, and ſhall be exceed- 
ingly happy to receive them as 
ſaon as poſſible. 

1 we 3 letters written for your 
excellency on this occaſion, ſince 
the middle of the laſt month 
but the veſſel by which they were 
to have been conveyed, went off 
and left them; therefore hope 
your excellency will not think it 
my neglect, in not having the ac- 
counts before this. 

E have the honour to be, 
Your excellency's moſt obedient 
and very humble ſervant, 


(Signed) A. DREVBAUx. 


Colonel commandant of the Royal 
Forretters, New Providence. 


June 6, 1783. 


Articles entered pon between Don 
Antonio Claraco y Sanz, Go- 
vernor of the Bahama [/lands, 
Oc. and his Honour Andrew De- 
veaux, Colonel and Commander in 


Chief of the Expedition, Sc. 


I. THE government-houſe and 
ere ſtores to be delivered to his 

ritannie majeſty. 

II. The governor and garriſon 
under his command to march to 
the eaſtern fort, with all the ho- 
nours of war; remaining with a 
piece of cannon aud two ſhots per 
day, in order to hoiſt his Catho- 
lic majeſty's flag. Provifions for 
the troops, ſailors, and fick in the 
hoſpital, to be made at his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's expence ; as alſo 
veſſels prepared to carry them to 
the Havannah, particular! a veſ- 
ſel to carry the goyernor to Eu- 


rope. 
Ty 3 III. All 
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III. All the officers and troops 
of the garriſon, belonging to his 
Catholic majeſty, are to remain 1n 
peſſeſſion of their baggage and o- 
ther effects. 1 | 

IV. All the veſſels in the har- 
bour, belonging to his Catholic 
majeſty, are to be given up, with 
every thing cn board the Rid vel- 
ſels, to his Britannic majeſty. . 

V. All effects appertaining to 
Spaniards to remain their pro- 
perty, and the Spaniſh merchants 
to have two months to ſettle their 
accounts. (Signed) 


ANTONIO CLARACO Y SANZ\ 
A. Devereaux. 
New Providence, 


April 18, 1783. 


Mm 


To his Excellency Sir Guy Caxle- 
ton, Knight of the mo? Honcur- 
able Order of the Bath, General 
and Commander in Chief of all 
his Majeſty's Forces in North- 
America, within ihe Colonies ly- 
ing on the Atlantic Ocean from 
Nova Scotia to Weft Florida in- 
clufive, Sc. Oc.“ 

The Officers commanding his Ma- 
jeſty's Provincial Regiments, for 
themſ:luves, and in behalf of o- 
thers his Majeſty's faithful Sub- 
gets in America, now ſerving in 
his Provincial Forces, beg leave 
to repreſent, "I 


HAT the offer of indepen- 


dence to the American co— 
lonies by Great Britain, and the 


This memorial of the commanding officers of his majeſty's provincial te. 
giments and corps in North America, was preſented to Sir Guy Carleton in 
March 1783, and was by him tranſmitted to the ſecretary of ſtate, with a letter 
ſtrongly recommending the caſe of the provincial officers to their gracious 


ſovereign, 


took arms in his majeſty's ſervice; 


probability that the preſent eon. 
teſt will terminate in the ſepara. 
tion of the two countries, has 
filled the minds of his majeſty; 
provincial troops with the mo. 
alarming apprehenſions. 

That, 8 the pureſt prin. 
ciples of loyalty * attachment 
to the Britiſh government, they 


and, relying on the juſtice of their 
cauſe, and the ſupport of their 
ſovereign and the Britiſh nation, 
they have perſevered with una. 
bated zeal through all the vicifi. 
tudes of a calamitous and an un. 
fortunate war, 

That their hearts ſtill glow with 
loyalty to their ſovereign, and the 
ſame enthuſiaſtic attachment to the 
Britiſh conſtitution, which frft ſti. 
mulated them to action; and no- 
thing can ever wean their affec. 
tions from that government unde; 
which they formerly enjoyed ſo 
much happineſs. 

That their deteſtation to that 
republican ſyſtem, which the 
leaders of the rebellion are aim. 
ing to eſtablith, the fatal effect: 
of which are already felt, is un- 
conquerable. 

That whatever ſtipulations may 
be made at a peace for the reſio- 
ration of the property of the loya- 
liſts, and permiſhon for them to 
return home; yet, ſhould the 
American provinces be ſevered 
from the Britiſh empire, it will 
be utterly impoſſible for thoſe who 
have ſerved his majeſty in arms in 
this war to remain in the couu- 


ry 
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try, The perſonal animoſities 
that aroſe from civil diſſenſions, 
have been ſo heightened by the 
blood that has been ſhed in the 
conteſt, that the parties can never 
be reconciled, a 

That the officers of his ma- 
jeſty's provincial forces have ſa- 
crifced not only their property, 
but many of them very lucrative 
profeſſions, and all their expecta- 
tions from their rank and connec- 
tions in civil ſociety. 

That numbers of them entered 
very young into the king's ſer- 
vice, and have grown up in the 
army; and having no other pro- 
ſeſion, and no family expecta- 
tions, or homes to go to, their 
friends being all involved in the 
common ruin, they look for- 
ward to the day of their being 
diſbanded with extreme ſolici- 
tude. 

That many of them have wives, 
who, born to the faireſt expecta- 
tions, and tenderly brought up, 
have been unaccuſtomed to want; 
and children about them, for 
whoſ? education and future hap- 
pigeſs they feel the moſt anxious 
cohcern. 

That many who have ſerved his 
majeſty in his provincial troops, 
in ſubordinate capacities, during 
this war, have been reſpeQable 
yeomen ; of good connections, 
and poſſeſſed of conſiderable pro- 
perty, which from principles of 
loyalty, and a ſenſe of duty, they 
quitted, and in the courſe of this 
conteſt have ſhewn a degree of pa- 
tience, fortitude, and bravery, al- 
moſt without example. 

That there are ftill remaining 
in the provincial line a great 
number of men, who from wounds, 


and from diſorders contracted in 


ſervice, are rendered totally unable 


to provide for their future ſub- 
ſiſtence ; they therefore look up 
to that government, in whoſe ſer- 
vice they have ſuffered, with all 
the anxiety of men who have no 
other hope left; many of them 
have helpleſs families who have 
ſcen better days. | 
That the widows and orphans 
of the provincial officers and ſol- 
diers, who have loſt their lives in 
the king's ſervice, are many of 
them reduced to extreme poverty 
and diſtreſs, and have no proſpect 
of relief but from the juſtice and 


humanity of the Britiſh govern- 
ment, 


Theſe, Sir, are the difficulties ' 


and the apprehenſions under which 
his majeſty*s provincial troops now 
labour; and to your excellency 
they look up for aſſiſtance, 

Relying on the gracious pro- 
miſe of their ſovereign to ſupport 
and protect them, and placing the 
fulleſt confidence in your excel- 
lency's benevolent interpoſition, 
and favourable repreſentation of 
their faithful ſervices, they are in- 
duced to aſk— 

That grants of lands may be 
made to them in ſome of his ma- 
jeſty's American provinces, and 
that they may be aſſiſted in mak- 
ing ſettlements, in order that they 


and their children may enjoy the 


benefits of the Britith govern- 


ment. 3 
That ſome permanent provi- 


ſion may be made for ſuch of the 


non-commiſſioned officers, and 
private ſoldiers, as have ben diſ- 
abled, from wounds, and from 
diſorders contracted in his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, and for the widows 
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and orphans of the deceaſed offi- 
cers and ſoldiers. : 
That as a reward for their faith- 
ful ſervices, the rank of the offi- 
cers may be permanent in Ame- 
rica, and that they all may be en- 
titled to half pay upon the reduc- 
tian of their regiments. | 
Signed by the commanding of- 
ficers of fourteen provincial 
corps. 


New York, March 14, 1783. 


— * 


Phe fellowing are Copies of Letters 

from General Carleton and Ad- 
miral Digby, in Anſwer to thoſe 

diſpatched by Robert R. Living- 
ſton, Ey. Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, on Arrival of the Tri- 
umph Sloop of War, Lieutenant 
Puqueſne, from Cadiz. 


New York, March 26, 1783. 


SIR, 


'F Have received your letter of 

the 24th inſtant, incloſing a 
reſolution of congreſs of the ſame 
date, taken in canſequence of the 
arrival of the cutter Triumph, 
commanded by Lieutenant Du 
Queſne, with orders of the 1oth 
of February laſt, given at Cadiz 
by Vice admiral D'Eſtaing, for 
him to put to ſea, and cruiſe on 


*, ſuch ſtations as he ſhall judge moſt 


likely to meet with ſhips of his 
nation, and inform them of the 
happy reconciliation of the belli- 
gerent powers, and to order all 
their ſhips of war to ceaſe hoſtili- 
ties againſt thoſe of Great Bri- 
tain ; the preliminary articles of 


a general peace heing ſigned the 


20th of January. You therefore 
are pleaſed to expreſs your expec- 
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tation, that iI would think the ig. 
formation thus conveyed,  *«« ſuf. 
ficiently authentic to juſtify m 

taking immediate. meaſures to ſtop 
the . effuſion of blood.” 
For my own part, [I have hitherio 
abſtained from all hoſtilities; and 
this conduct I mean to continue, 
ſo far as our own ſecurity would 
permit ; but how great ſoever wy 
deſire is to put an entire ſtop tg 
the calamities of war, and what. 
ever reſpect this information ma 

deſerve, yet I do not find myſelf 
thereby juſtified in recommendin 

meaſures, which ** give faci. 
lity to the fleets and armies me. 
nacing any part of the king's po. 
ſeſſions, to carry their hoſtilities 
into execution, To adopt a meg- 
ſure of this importance, 1t is ne- 
ceſſary I ſhould receive orders from 
home, which I may reaſonably ex. 
pect every hour, as a cruiſer ſent 
but on other purpoſes is already ar. 
rived at Philadelphia; and I af. 
ſure you, Sir, 1 only wait the of. 
ficial certainty of this great event, 
to aſſume the language, and the 
ſpirit too, of the moſt perfect con- 
ciliation and peace, 

I perceive, Sir, by the reſolu- 
tion incloſed in your letter, that 
congreſs has thought fit to con- 
ſider this information as authen- 
tic, and thereupon has taken one 
conſiderable ſtep towards the car- 
rying the terms of peace into im- 
mediate execution. Another, not 
leſs im portant, I preſume has been 
taken, or is taking. With the 
ceſſation of hoftilities, I perceive 
is connected, in the ſeventh ar- 
ticle of the proviſional treaty, an 
agreement, that all priſoners, 
on both ſides, ſhall be ſet at l. 
berty.“ Of this event, there- 
„ why 
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fore, I hope hikewiſe ſpeedily to 


receive the very neceſſary and wel- _ 


come notice, as I ſhall find the 
higheſt ſatisfaction in ſeeing re- 
leaſed on all ſides, men upon 
whom the evils and calamities of 
war have more peculiarly fallen, 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 


| Guy CARLTON. 
Robert R. Living flon; E,. 


New York, March 23, 1783. 


SIR, 


I Have received your letter, 
incloling me the reſolve of con- 
preſs, with a eppy of a letter to 
his excellency Sir Guy Carleton ; 
but as I have as yet received no 
oficial accounts from England, I 
mult wait till you on your fide re- 
lieve our priſoners, before I give 
that general relief to yours I fo 
much wiſh. There can be no 
reaſon for detaining our priſoners 
one moment, as congreſs muſt 
ſuppoſe the peace ſigned. I ſhall 
take every precaution in my 
power, conſiſtent with my duty, 
to ſtop any further miſchief upon 
the ſeas; but ſhould recommend 
the preventing any veſſels failing, 
15 I have not yet received ſuffi- 
cient authority to enable me to 
withdraw my cruiſers, 


I am, Sir, 
Your very abedient, 
humble ſervant, 


Rokr EAT Dicsy. 


To Robert Living ſton, 
E. 95 Go, 


Copy of a Letter from his Excellency 
Sir Guy Carleton, K. B. Oc. 
& c. Oc. to the Preſfident of the 
American Congreſs. | 


Nezo York, Aug. 17, 1783. 
SIR, | 

HE June packet lately ar- 
rived, has brought me final 
orders for the evacuation of this 
place ; be NN Sir, to inform 
congreſs of this proof of the per- 
ſeverance of the court of Great 
Britain, in the pacihc ſyſtem ex- 
preſſed by the proviſional articles, 
and that I ſhall loſe no time, as 
far as depends upon me, in fulfill- 

ing his majeſty's commands. 
But notwithſtanding my orders 
are urgent to accelerate the total 
evacuation, the difficulty of at- 


ſigning the preciſe period for this 


event 1s of late greatly increaſed. 

My correſpondence with Ger 
neral Waſhington, Governor Clin- 
ton, and Mr, Livingſton (your 
late ſecretary for foreign affairs) 
early ſuggeſted the impediments, 
tending to retard this ſervice, A 
letter to Mr. Livingſton of the 
6th of April, two more to Ge- 
neral Waſhington of the 10th of 
May and 1oth of june, with ſe— 
veral to Governor Clinton, ſtat- 
ing many hoſtile proceedings 
within the ſphere of his autho- 
rity, are choft to which I refer; 
copies of ſome of theſe letters 1 
encloſe, though I am doubtleſs to 
preſume, the congreſs to be in- 
formed of all tranſactions materia} 
to the general direction of their af- 
fairs. t. 

The violence in the Americans, 
which broke out ſoon after the 
ceſſation of hoſtilities, increaſed 
the number cf their countrymen 
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to look to me for eſcape from 
threatened deſtruction ; but theſe 
terrors have of late been ſo con- 
fiderably augmented, that almoſt 
all within theſe lines conceive the 
ſafety boch of their property and 
of their lives, depend upon their 
being -removed by me, which 
renders it impoflible to ſay when 
the evacuation can be completed, 
Whether they have juſt ground to 
aſſert, that there is either no go- 
vernment within your limits for 
com mon protection, or that it ſe- 
cretly favours the committee in 
the ſovereiguty they aſſume, and 
are actually exerciling, I ſhaii not 
pretend to determine; but as 


the daily gazettes and publica- 


tions furniſh repeated proofs, not 
only of a difregard to the articles 
of peace, but as barbarous me- 
naces ſrom committees formed in 
various towns, cities, and di- 
ſtricts, and even at Philadelphia, 
the very place which the congreſs 
had choſen for their reſidence, I 


- Gould ſhew an indifference to the 


feelings of humanity, as well as 
to the honour and intereſt of the 
nation whom I ſerve, to leave any 
of the loyaliſts that are deſirous to 
quit the country, a prey to the vio- 
lence they conceive they have fo 
much cauſe to apprehend, 

The copgreſs will hence diſcern 
how much it will depend on them- 
ſelves and the ſubordinate Jegiſla- 
tures, to facilitate the ſervice I 
am commanded to perform, by 
abating the fears they will hereby 
diminiſh the number of the emi— 
grants. But ſhould theſe fears 
continue and compel ſuch multi- 
tudes to remove, I ſhall hold my- 
ſelf acquitted from every delay 
in the fulfilling my orders and 


the conſequences which may te. 
ſult therefrom; and I canng 
avoid adding, that it makes 90 
ſmall part of my concern, tha 
the cengreſs have thought proper 
to ſuſpend to this late hour, xe. 
commendations ſtipulated hy the 
treaty, and in the punctual per. 
formance of which, the king and 
his miniſters have expreſſed ſuch 

entire confidence. 
I am, Sir, your excellency's 

Moſt obedient, and 

Moſt humble ſervant, 


Guy CARLET0x, 
His excellency Elias Boudinot, Ei. 


— 


A circular Letter from his Excel. 
lency George Waſhington, Con- 
mander in Chief of the Armin 
of the United States of America, 
dated Fune 18, 1783. 


Head - Quarters, Newburgh, Jun 
18, 1783. 


SIR, 


HE great object for which! 

had the honour to hold an 
appointment in the ſervice of ny 
country, being accompliſhed, | 
am now preparing to reſign it into 
the hands of congreſs, and re- 
turn to that domeſtic retirement, 
which, it is well known, I left 
with the greateſt reluctance; a 
retirement for which I have never 
ceaſed to ſigh through a long and 
painful abſence, in which (re- 
mote from the noiſe and trouble 
of the world) I meditate to paſs 
the remainder of life in a ftate of 
undiſturbed repoſe : but, before! 
carry this reſolution into effect, | 
think it a duty incumbent on me 
to make this my laſt official com- 
; mum: 
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munication, to congratulate you 
on the glorious events which 
heaven has been pleaſed to pro- 
luce in our favour, to offer my 
ſentiments reſpecting ſome im- 
portant ſubjects, which appear to 
me to be intimately connetted 
with the tranquility of the United 
States, to take my leave of your 
excellency as a public character, 
and to give my final ble ang to 
that country in whoſe ſervice I 
have ſpent the prime of my life ; 
for whoſe ſake I have conſumed fo 
many anxious days and watchful 
nights ; and whoſe happineſs, be- 
ing extremely dear to me, will al- 
ways conſtitute no inconſiderable 
part of my own. ett 
Impreſſed with the livelieſt ſen- 


{bility on this pleaſing occaſion, 


I will claim the indulgence of d1- 
lating the more copiouſiy.on the 
ſubject of our mutual felicitation. 
When we conſider the magnitude 
of the prize we contended for, 
the doubtful nature of the con- 
teſt, and the favourable manner 
in which it has terminated ; we 
ſhall find the greateſt pcfiible rea- 
ſm ſor gratitude = rejoicing : 
this is a theme that will afford in- 
finite delight to every benevolent 
and liberal mind, whether the 
event in contemplation be conſi- 
dered as a ſource of preſent en- 
joyment, or the parent of future 
happineſs; and we ſhall have equal 
occaſion to felicitate ourſelves on 
the lot which Providence has aſ- 
igned vs, whether we view it in 
a natural, a political, or moral 
point of view. 3 

The citizens of America, placed 
in the moſt enviable condition, as 
the ſole lords and proprietors of a 
vaſt tract of continent, compre- 


hending all the various ſoils and 


\ 


climates cf the world, and abound- 
ing with all the neceſſaries and 
conveniences of life, are now, by 
the late ſatisfactory pacification 

acknowledged to be poſſeſſed of 
abſolute freedom and independ- 
ency; they are from this period 
to be conſidered as the actors on a 
moiſt conſpicuous theatre, which 
ſeems to be peculiarly defigned by 
Providence for the diſplay of hu- 
man greatneſs and felicity : here 
they are not only ſurrounded with 
every thing that can contribute 
to the completion of private and 
domettic enjoyment, but heaven 
has crowned all its other bleſſings, 
by giving a ſurer opportunity for 
political happineſs, than any o- 
ther nation has ever been favoured 
with. Nothing can illuſtrate theſe 
obſervations more forcibly than a 
recollection of the happy con- 
juncture of times and circum- 
ſtances, under which our repub- 
lic alumed its rank among the 
nations. The foundation of our 
empire was not laid in a gloomy 
age of ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
but at an epocha when the rights 
of mankind were better under- 
flood and more clearly defined, 
than at any former period; re- 
ſearches of the human mind after 
ſocial happineſs have been carried 
to a great extent : the treaſures of 
knowledge acquired by the la- 
bours of 2 2 ſages, and 
legiſlators, through a long ſuc- 
cellion of years, are laid open for 


uſe, and their collected wiſdom 


may be happily applied in the 
eſtabliſhment of our forms.of go- 
vernment; the free cultivation of 
letters, the unbounded extenſion 
of commerce, the progreſſive re- 
anement of manners, the grow- 


ing liberatity of ſeatiment, and, 
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above all, the pure and benign 
light of revelation, have had a 
meliorating influence on mankind, 
and bats, the bleſſings of ſo- 
ciety, At this auſpicious period 
the United States came into ex- 
iftence as 2 nation, and if their 
citizens ſhould not be completely 
free and happy, the fault will be 
entirely their own. 

Such is our ſituation, and ſuch 
are our proſpects; but notwith- 
ſtanding the cup of bleſſing is thus 
reached out to us, notwithſtand- 
ing happineſs is ours, if we have 
a diſpoſition to ſeize the occaſion, 
and make it our own ; yet it ap- 

ars to me, there 15 an option 
ftill left to the United States of 
America, whether they will be 
reſpeQable and proſperous, or con- 
temptible and miſerable as a na- 
tion; this is the time of their po- 
litical probation; this is the mo- 
ment, when the eyes of the whole 
world are turned upon them; this 
is the moment to eſtabliſh or ruin 
their national character for ever; 
this is che favourable moment to 
give ſuch a tone to the fœderal go- 
vernment, as will enable it to an- 
wer the ends of its inſtitution; 
or this may be the ill. fated mo- 
ment for relaxing the powers of 
the union, annihilating the ce— 
ment of the confederation, and 
expoſing us to become the ſport of 
F.uropean politics, which may 
play one ſtate againſt another, to 
preyent their growing importance, 
and to ſerve their own intereſted 
purpoſes. For, according to the 
ſyſtem of policy the ſtates ſhall 
adopt at this moment, they wall 
ſtand or fall ;—and, by their con- 
firmation or lapſe, it is yet to be 
decided, whether the revolution 
muſt ultimately be conſidered as 


a bleſſing or a curſe ;—a bleſſin 
or a curſe, not to the preſent age 
alone, for with our fate will the 
deſtiny of unborn millions be in. 
volved, 

With this conviction of the im. 
portance of the preſent criſis, fi. 
lence in me would be a crime; ] 
will therefore ſpeak to your excel. 
lency the language of freedom 
and ſincerity, without diſguiſe, 
I am aware, however, thoſe who 
differ from, me in political ſenti. 
ments, may, perhaps, remark, ! 
am ſtepping out of the proper 
line of my duty ; and they may 
poſſibly aſcribe to arrogance or 
oſtentation, what I know js alone 
the reſult of the pureſt intention; 
but the rectitude of my own 
heart, which diſdains ſuch un. 
worthy motives ; the part I haye 
hitherto acted in life; the deter. 
mination I have formed of not 
taking any ſhare in public buſ.. 
neſs hereafter ; the ardent deſire 
I feel and ſhall continue to ma- 
nifeſt, of quietly enjoying in pri- 
vate life, after all the toils of war, 
the benefits of a wiſe and liberal 
| ryan, will, I flatter my- 
elf, ſooner or later, convince my 
countrymen, that I could have no 
ſiniſter views in dehvering, with 
fo little reſerve, the opinions con- 
tained in this addreſs, 

There are four things which] 
humbly conceive are eſſential to 
the well being, I may even ven- 
ture to ſay, to the exiſtence of the 
United States, as an independent 
power. | 

1ſt. An indiſſoluble union of the 
ſtates under one federal head. 

2dly. A ſacred regard to publie 


juſtice, 


zdly. The adoption of a proper 
peace eſtabliſhment. And, 


Gch. 
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4thly. 'The prevalence .of that 
pacific and friendly diſpoſition 
among the people of the United 
Cates, which will induce them to 
forget their local prejudices and 
nolicies, to make thoſe mutual 
conceſſions which are requiſite to 
the general proſperity, and, in 
ſme inſtances, to ſacrifice their 
individual advantages to the in- 
tereſt of the community, 

Theſe are the pillars on which 
the glorious fabric of our inde- 
pendency and national character 
muſt be ſupported. Liberty 1s 
the baſis—and whoever would dare 
to ſap the foundation, or over- 
turn the ſtructure, under what- 
erer ſpecious pretexts he may at- 
tempt it, will merit the bittereſt 
execration, and the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhinent, which can be inflicted 
by his injured country, 

On the three firſt articles I will 
make a few obſervations, leaving 
the laſt to the good ſenſe and ſe- 
nous conſideration of thoſe im- 
mediately concerned. 

Under the firſt head, although 
it may not be neceſſary or proper 
for me in this place to enter into 
a particular diſquifition of the 
principles of the union, and to 
take up the great queſtion which 
has been frequently agitated, whe- 
ther it be expedient and requiſite 
tor the ſtates to delegate a large 
proportion of power to congrels, 
or not; yet it will be a part of 
my duty, and that of every true 
patriot, to aſſert, without reſerve, 
and to inſiſt upon the following 
poſitions : That unleſs the ſtates 
will ſuffer congreſs to exerciſe 
thoſe prerogatives they are un- 
doubtedly inveſted with by the 
conſtitution, every thing mult 
very rapidly tend to anarchy and 


confuſion, 'That it is indiſpen- 
ſible to the happineſs of the indi- 
vidual ſtates, that there ſhould be 
lodged, ſomewhere, a ſupreme 
power, to regulate and povern 
the general concerns of the con- 
federated republic, without which 
the union cannot be of long du- 
ration. 

That there muſt be a faithful 
and pointed compliance on the 
part of every ſtate with the late 
propoſals and demands of con? 
greſs, or the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences will enſue. That what- 
ever meaſures have a tendency to - 
diſſobve the union, or contribute 
to violate or leſſen the ſovereign 
authority, ought to be conſidered 
as hottile to the liberty and inde- 
pendency of America, and the 
authors of them treated accor- 
dingly. And laſtly, that unleſs 
we can be enabled by the concur- 
rence of the ſtates to participate 
of the fruits of the revolution, 
and enjoy the eſſential benefits of 
civil ſociety, under a form of go- 
vernment ſo free and uncorrupted, 
fo happily guarded againſt the 
danger of oppreſſion, as has been 
deviſed and adopted by the articles 
of confederation, it will be a ſub- 
ject of regret, that ſo much blood 
and treaſure have been laviſhed 
for no purpoſe ; that ſo many ſuf- 
ferings have been encountered 
without a compenſation, and that 
ſo many ſacrifices have been made 
in vain, Many other conſidera- 
tions might here be adduced to 
prove, that without an entire con- 

rmity to the ſpirit of the union, 
we cannot exiſt as an independent 
power. It will be ſufhcient for 
my purpoſe to mention but one or 
two, which ſeem to me of the 
greateſt importance. It is only in 

our 
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our united character, as an em- 
Pre, that our independence 15 ac- 

nowledged, that our power can 
be regarded, or our credit ſup- 

rted among foreign nations. 

he treaties of the European 
powers, with the United States 
of America, will have no validity 
on the diſſolution of the union. 
We ſhall be left nearly in a ſtate 
of nature; or we may find by our 
own unhappy experience, that 
there 15 a natural and neceſſary 
progreſſion from the extreme of 
anarchy. to the extreme of ty- 
ranny ; and that arbitrary power 
is moit eafily eſtabliſied on the 
ruins of liberty abufed to licen- 
tiouſneſs. 

As to the ſecond article, which 
re ſpects the performance of public 
juſtice, congreſs have, in their 
late addreſs to the United States, 
almoſt exhauſted the ſubject ; they 
have explained their ideas ſo fully, 
and have enforced the obligations 
the ſtates are under to render com- 
plete juſtice to all the public cre- 


ditors, with ſo much dignity and - 


energy, that in my opinion, no 
real friend to the honour and in- 
dependency of America can heſi- 
tate a ſingle moment reſpecting 
the propriety of complying with 
the juſt and honourable meaſures 
propoſed ; if their arguments do 
not produce conviction, I know 
of nothing that will have greater 
influence, eſpecially when we re- 
fle& that the ſyſtem referred to, 
being the reſult of the collected 
wiſdom of the continent, muſt be 
eſteemed, if not perfect, certainly 
the leaſt objectionable of any that 
could be deviſed; and that, if it 


Mall not be carried into imme- 


diate execution, a national bank- 
rupicy, wich all its deplorable 


conſequences, will take place, .. 
fore any different plan can pf. 
ſibly be propoſed or adopted; þ 
preſſing are the preſent circun. 
tances, and ſuch is the alters. 

tive now offered to the ſtates, 
The ability of the country 9 
diſcharge the debts, which hag 
been incurred in 1ts defence, | 
not to be doubted. An inclinz. 
tion, I flatter myſelf, will not hg 
wanting; the path of our duty 
plain before us; honeſty will be 
found, on every experiment, to he 
the beſt and only true polic 
Let us then, as a nation, be juk; 
let us fulfil the public contrach 
which congreſs had undoubtedly 
a right to make for the purpoſe 
carrying on the war, with the 
{\me good faith we ſuppoſe our 
ſelves bound to perform our pr 
vate engagements, In the mea 
time let an attention to the chea 
ful performance of their prop 
buſineſs, as individuals, and: 
members of ſociety, be. earneſl} 
inculcated on the citizens of Ame 
rica; then will they ftrengtha 
the bands of government, and be 
happy under its protection. Ever 
one will reap the fruit of his l; 
bours ; every one will enjoy Ib 
own acquiſitions, without molel 
tation and without danger, 
In this ſtate of abſolute freedon 
and perfect ſecurity, who wil 
grudge to yield a very little of h 
roperty to ſupport the comma 
intereſts of ſociety, and enſure tf 
protection of government? Wit 
does not remember the frequel 
declarations at the commend 
ment of the war, that we fhou| 
be completely ſatisfied, if at f 
expence of one- half, we could d 
fend the remainder of our poſſe 
ſions? Where is the man t0 % 
N found 


— 
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und, who wiſhes to remain in- 


©, . bied for the defence of his own 
1 pok perſon and property to the exer- 
a (þ lions, the bravery, and the blood 
"Cum. 


f others, without making one 
enerous effort to pay the debt of 
honour and of gratitude ? In what 
part of the continent ſhall we find 
ny man, or body of men, who 
would not bluſh to ſtand up, and 
ropoſe meaſures purpoſely cal- 


terng, 


try tg 
1 hays 
ce, y 
\cling. 


not ou ated to rob the ſoldier of his 
duty i ſtipend, and the public creditor 
_ "Wh! bis due? And were it poſſible 


that ſuch a flagrant inſtance of in- 


policy juſtice could ever happen, would 


e jut, . 2 

© Juli ir not excite the general indigna- 
ares tion, and tend to bring down, 
bredh von the authors of ſuch mea- 
poſe of ſures, the aggravated vengeance 


th the 
e Our: 
Ir pr 
> Mean 
Chear 
prop 
and 3 


of heaven? If, after all, a ſpirit 
of diſunion, or a temper of ob- 
tinacy and perverſeneſs ſhould 
manifeſt itſelf in any of the 
fates; if ſuch an ungracious dif- 
poſition ſhould attempt to fruſ— 
trate all the happy effects that 


| , 

rely might be expected to flow from 
bo the union ; if there ſhould be a 
5 : refuſal to comply with the requi- 
and bd 


ftions for funds to diſcharge the 
annual intereſt of the public 
debts, and if that refuſal ſhould 
revive all thoſe jealoufies, and 
produce all thoſe evils which are 
now happily removed, congreſs, 
who have in all their tranſactions 
ſewn a great degree of magna- 
nimity and juſtice, will ſtand juſ- 
hed in the ſight of God and 
man! And that ſtate alone, which 
puts itſelf in oppoſition to the 
aggregate wiſdom of the conti- 


dent, and follows ſuch miftaken 


Ever 
his l 
oy It 
moleſ 


reedon 
o wi 
> of In 
1m mot 
ure thi 
> Whit 
equel 
mence 


1 and pernicious councils, will be 
by 0 reſponſible for all the conſequen- 
poſlel 5 


For my own part, conſcious of 
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having ated, while a ſervant of 


the public, in the manner I con- 
ceived beſt ſuited to promote the 
real intereſt of my country; have 
ing, in conſequence of my fixed 
belief, in ſome meaſure, pledged 
myſelf to the army, that their 
country would finally do them 
complete and ample juſtice; and 
not willing to conceal” any in- 
ſtance of my official conduct from 
the eyes of the world, I have 
thought proper to tranſmit to your 
excellency the inclofed collection 
of papers, relative to the half- 
pay and commutation granted by 
congreſs to the officers of the ar- 
my : from theſe communications, 
my decided ſentiment will be 
clearly comprehended, together 
with the conclufive reaſons, which 
induced me at an early period, to 
recommend the adoption of this 


meaſure in the moſt earneſt and 


ſerious manner. As the proceed- 
ings of congreſs, the army, and 


-myſelf, are open to all, and con- 


tain, in my opinion, ſufficient in- 
formation to remove the preju- 
dice and errors which may hæve 
been entertained by any, I think 
it unneceſſary to ſay any thing 
more, than juſt to obſerve, that 
the reſolutions of congreſs, now 
alluded to, are as undoubtedly 
and abſolutely binding upon the 
United States, as the moſt ſo- 
lemn aQts of confederation or le- 
gillation. # 1 
As to the idea, which I am 
informed, has in ſome inſtances 
prevailed, that the half pay and 
commutation are to be regarded 
merely in the odious light of a 
penſion, it ought to be explided 
for ever: that provifion Ihcu'd be 
viewed, as it really was, a rea- 


ſonable compenſation offered hy + 
congreſs, * 
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congreſs, at a time when they bad 
nothing elſe to give to officers of 
the army, for ſervices then to be 
performed: 1t was the only means 
to prevent a total dereliction of 
the ſervice; it was a part of their 
hire. I may be allowed to ſay, it 
was the price of their blood, and 
of your independency ; it is there- 
fore more than a common debt, it 
is a debt of honour ;'1t can never 
be conſidered as a penſion or gra- 
tuity, nor cancelled until it is fairly 
diſcharged. 

With regard to the diſtinction 
between officers and ſoldiers, it is 
ſufficient that the uniform experi- 
ence of every nation of the world, 
combined with our own, proves 
the utility and proptiety of the 
diſcrimination. Rewards in pro- 
portion to the aid the public 
draws from them, are unqueſ- 
tionably due to all its ſervants. 
In ſome lines, the ſoldiers have 
-perhaps generally had as ample 
compenſation for their ſervices, 
by the large bounties which have 
been paid them, as their officers 
will receive in tlie propoſed com- 
mutation; in others, if beſides 
the donation of land, the pay- 
ment of arrearages of clothing and 
wages (in which articles all the 
component parts of the army mult 
be put upon the ſame gry we 
take into the eſtimate, the boun- 
ties many of the ſoldiers have te- 
ceived, and the gratuity of one 
year's full pay, which is promiſed 
to all; poſſibly their ſituation 
(every circumſtance being duly 
conſidered) will not be deemed 
leſs eligible than that of the of- 
ficers. Should a farther reward, 
however, be judged equitable, 1 
will venture to aflert, no man will 
enjoy greater ſatisfaction than my- 
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ſelf, an exemption from taxes fh 
a limited time (which has hey 
petitioned for in ſome inſtance, 
or any other adequate immunity 
or compenſation granted to the 
brave defenders of their country, 
cauſe; but neither the adoptigy 
or rejection of this propoſitian 
will, in any maniier affect, much 
leſs militate againſt the act of con. 
greſs, by which they haye offered 
ve ycars full pay, in lieu of the ' 
half-pay fot 15 which had been 
before promiſed to the officers of i; 
the army. | 
Before I conclude the ſubje&oy 
public juſtice, I cannot omit i 
mention the obligations this coun. 
try is under to that meritorious 
claſs of veterans, the non-com. 
miſſoned officers and privates 
who have been diſcharged for in. 
bility, in conſequence of the re. 
ſolution of congreſs; of the 230 
of April, 1782, on an annual pen. 
ſion for life: their peculiar (uf. 
ferings, their ſingular merits and 
claims to that proviſion need only 
to be known, to intereſt the feel. 
ings of humanity in their behalf; 
nothing but a punctual payment 
of their annual allowance can 
reſcue them from tlie moſt con- 
plicated miſery; and nothing 
could be a more melancholy and 
diſtrefling ſight, than to beholt 
thoſe who have ſhed their blood, 
or loſt their limbs in the ſervice ol 
their country, without a ſhelter; 
without a friend; and without the 
means of obtaining any of the 
comforts or neceflaries of life 
compelled to beg their daily bread 
from door to door. Suffer me u 
recommend thoſe of this deſcrip 
tion, belonging to your ſtate, | 
the warmeſt patronage of youre 


eelleney and your legiſlature. 
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ves foe [t is neceſſary to ſay but a few 
been ords on the third topic which 
ance) 2s propoſed, and which regards 
\Unity particularly the defence of the re- 
tO the dublic. As there can be little 
ntry' bdoobt but congreſs will recom- 
option nend a proper peace eftabliſhment 


ſor the United States, in which a 
gue attention will be paid to the 
importance of placing the militia 


Oſition 
much 
con. 


ered or che union upon a regular and 
of the reſpetable footing if this ſhould 
| been be the caſe, I ſhould beg leave to 
ers of proc the great advantage of it in 


the ſtrongeſt terms. 
ject on 
nit 10 
coun. 
orion 
com. 
Ivates; 


he conſidered as the palladium of 
our ſecurity, and the firſt effectual 
reſort in caſe of hoſtility : it is 
eſſential, therefore, that the ſame 
ſyſtem ſhould pervade the whole; 


Ir ina chat the formation and diſcipline 
he re. WM of the militia of the continent 
ce 2308 ould be abſolutely uniform; and 
1 pen - that the ſame ſpecies of arms, ac- 
r {uf WM courrements, and military appa- 
ts and ratus, ſhould be introduced in 


d only 
e feel. 
ehalf; 
yment 
e cat 
com- 
othing 


every part of the United States, 
No one, who has not learned it 
from experience, can conceive the 
lificulty, expence, and  confu- 
fon which refult from a contrary 
(yſtem, or the vague. arrange- 
ments which have kitherto pre- 


ly and jailed. 

beholt If, in treating of political 
blood points, a greater latitude, than 
vice on 1:12] has been taken in the courſe 
helter ct the addreſs, the importance of 
ut tHe the criſis, and the magnitude of 
of they the objects in diſcpſlion, muſt be 
f lie my apology ; it is, however, nei- 


' brea 
me tt 
eſcrip 
te, | 
hure 
e. 


ther my with nor expectation, that 
the preceding obſervations ſhould 
claim any regard, except ſo far as 
they ſhall appear to be dictated by 
good intention: conſonant. to 
Le immutable rules of juſtice ; 
a Von 4 X * VI. 


The militia of this country muſt 


— 
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calculated to produge a liberal 
ſyſtem of policy, and founded on 
whateyer experience may have 
been acquired by a long and cloſe 
attention to public butineſs, * Here 
I] might ſpeak with more confi» 
dence, from my actual obſerva- 
tions; and if it would not ſwell 
this letter (already too prolix) be- 
yond the bounds I had preſcribed 
myſelf, I could demonſtrate to- 


every mind, open to conviction, 


that in leſs time, and with much 
leſs expence than has been incur— 
red, the war might have been 
brought to the ſame happy con- 
cluſion, if the reſources of the 
continent could have been pro- 
perly called forth; that the diſ- 
trefles and diſappointments which 
have very often occurred, have, 
in too many inſtances, reſulted 
more from a want of energy in 
the continental government, than 
a deficiency of means in the par- 
ticular ſtates: that the inefhcacy 
of the mcaſures, ariſing from the 
want of an adequate authority in 
the ſupreme power, from a par- 
tial compliance with the requiſi- 
tions of congreſs in ſome of the 
ſtates, and from a failure of punc- 
tuality in others, While they tend- 
ed to damp the zeal of thoſe Who 
were more willing to exert them- 
ſelves, ſerved allo to accumulate 
the expences of the war, and to 
fruſtrate the beſt concerted plans; 
and that the diſcouragement oc- 
caſioned by the complicated dif- 
ficulties and embarraſſments, in 
which our affairs were by this 
means involved, would have long 
ago produced. the diſſolutien of 
any army, leſs patient, leſs vir- 
tuous, and leſs perſevering, than 
that which I have had the honour, 
to command, But while I wen» 
[5] | ; nag 
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tion thoſe things, which are no- 
torious facts, as the defects of our 
federal conſtitution, particularly 
in the proſecution of a war, I beg 
it may be underſtood, that as I 
have ever taken a pleaſure in 
| "mag acknowledging the aſ- 

ſtance and ſupport I have derived 
from every claſs of citizens; ſo 
ſhall I always be happy to do jul- 
tice to the unparalleled exertions 
of the individual ſtates, on many 
intereſting occaſions, 

I have thus freely diſcloſed what 
I wiſhed to make known before I 
ſurrendered up my public truſt to 
thoſe who committed it to me: 
the taſk is now accompliſhed ; I 
now bid adieu to your excellency, 
as the chief magiſtrate of your 
ſtate; at the ſame time I bid a 
laſt farewell to the cares of office, 
and all the employments of pub- 
lic life. 

It remains, then, to be my fi- 
nal and only requeſt, that your 
excellency will communicate theſe 
ſentiments to your legiſlature, at 
their next meeting; and that they 
may be calidad as the legacy of 
one who has ardently wiſhed, on 
all occaſions, to be uſeful to his 
country, and who, even in the 
ſhade of retirement, will not fail 
to implore the divine benediction 
upon it. 

Inow make it my earneſt prayer, 
that God would have you, and the 
ſtate over which you preſide, in 
his holy protection; that he would 
incline the hearts of the citizens 
to cultivate a ſpirit of ſubordi- 
nation and obedience to govern- 
ment; to entertain a brotherly 


I * 


who have ſerved in the field; a 
finally, that he would moſt gra. 
ciouſly be pleaſed to diſpoſe us aj 
to do juſtice, to love mercy, ang 
to demean ourſelves with thy 
charity, humility, and paciße 
temper of the mind, which wen 
the characteriſtics of the divine 
Author of our bleſſed religion; 
without an humble imitation gf 
whoſe example, in theſe thing, 
we can never hope to be a happy 
nation, 
I have the honour to be, with 
much efteem and reſpect, Sir, 
Your excellency's moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


G. WasHINGTox, 


His Excellency William Greene, Fj, 
Governor of the Stale of Rhode 
and. 


111 ——— 


General Waſhington's farewell Or. 
ders to the Armies of the Unitel 
States, 


Rocky Hill, near Princetin, 
Now. 2, 1783. 


HE United States in con- 

greſs aſſembled, after giv- 
ing the molt honourable teſtimony 
to the merits of the federal ar- 
mies, and preſenting them with 
the thanks of their country, for 
their long eminent and faithful 
ſervice, having thought proper, 
by their proclamation bearing 
date the 18th of October laſt, to 
diſcharge ſuch part of the troops 
as were engaged for the war, and 
to permit the officers on furlough 
to retire from ſervice, from and 


affection and love for one ano- 
ther, for their fellow-citizens of 
the United States at large; and 
particularly for their brethren 


after to-morrow, which procls- 
mation having been communt- 
cated in the public papers for the 
information and government 1 
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{11 concerned ;—it only remains 


for the commander in chief to ad- 
dreſs himſelf once more, and that 
for the laſt time, to the armies of 
the United States (however wide- 
ly diſperſed individuals who com-. 
poſed them may be), and to bid 
them an affectionate, a long fare- 
THE 

| But before the commander in 
chief takes his final leave of thoſe 
he holds moſt dear, he wiſhes to 
induloe himſelf a few moments 
in calling to mind a flight review 
of the paſt ;—he will then take 
the liberty of exploring, with his 
military friends, their future pro- 
ſpects, of adviſing the general 
line of conduct which in his opi- 
nion ought to be purſued; and 
he will conclude the addreſs, by 
exprefiing the obligations he feels 
himſelf under for the ſpirited and 
able aſſiſtance he has experienced 
from them, in the performance of 
an arduous office. 

A contemplation of the com- 
plete attainment (at a period ear- 
lier than could have been expect- 
cd) of the object for which we 
contended again{ fo formidable a 
power, cannot but inſpire us with 
?toniſhment and gratitude. —The 
cil:dvantageous circumſtances on 
our part, under which the war was 
undertaken, can never be for- 
2otten, The ſingular interpoſi- 
tions of Providence in our feeble 
condition, were ſuch as could 
ſcarcely eſcape the attention of 
the moſt unobſerving—while- the 
unparalleled perſeverance of the 
ermies of the United States, 
through almoſt every poſſible ſuf- 
fering and diſcouragement, for 
the ſpace of eight long years, 


was little ſhort of a ſtanding mi- 
racle. 


It is not the meaning, nor within 
the compaſs of this addreſs, to de- 
tail the hardſhips peculiarly inci. 
dent to our ſervice; or to deſcribe 
the diſtreſies which in ſeveral in- 
ſtances have reſulted from the ex- 
tremes of hunger and nakedneſs, 
combined with the rigours of an 
inclement ſeaſon ;—nor is it ne- 
ceſſary to dwell-on the dark fide 
of our paſt affairs. Every Ame- 
rican officer and ſoldier muſt now 
conſole himſelf for any unplea- 
ſant circumſtances which may 
have occurted, by a recolleQion 
of the uncommon ſcenes in which 
he has been called to act no in- 
glorious * and the aſtoniſhing 
events of which he has been a 
witneſs ; events which have ſe]- 
dom, if ever before, taken place 
on the ſtage of human action, nor 
can they probably ever happen 
again, For who has before Ren 
a diſciplined army formed at once 
from ſuch raw materials? Who 
that was not a witneſs could ima- 
gine that the moſt violent local 
prejudices would ceaſe ſo ſoon, 
and that men who came from the 
different parts of the continent, 
ſtrongly diſpoſed by the habits of 
education to deſpiſe and quarrel 
with each other, would inſtantly 
become but one patriotic band of 
brothers? Or who that was not on 
the ſpot, can trace the ſteps by 
which ſuch a wonderful revoly- 
tion has been effected, and ſuch 4 

lorious period put to all our war- 
like toils? 

It is univerſally acknowledged, 
that the enlarged proſpects of hap- 
pineſs, opened by the confirma- 
tion of our independence and 
ſovereignty, almoſt exceed the 
power of deſcription : and fhall 
not the brave men who have con- 
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tributed ſo eſſentially to theſe in- 
eſtimable acquiſitions, retiring vic- 
torious from the field of war to the 
field of agriculture, participate in 
all the bleſſings which have been 
obtained ? In Fach a republic, who 
will exclude them from the rights 
of citizens, and the fruits of their 
labours? In ſuch a country, ſo 
happily circumſtanced, the pur- 
ſuits of commerce, and the culti- 
vation of the foil, will unfold to 
induſtry the certain road to eom- 
petence. To thoſe hardy ſoldiers, 
who are actuated by the ſpirit of 
adventure, the fiſheries will af- 
ford ample and profitable employ- 
ment ; and the extenſive and fer- 
tile regions of the Welt will yield 
a molt happy aſylum to thoſe who, 
fond of domeſtic enjoyment, are 
ſeeking for perſonal independence, 
Nor is it poſſible to conceive that 
any one of the United States wall 
prefer a national bankruptcy, and 
the diſſolution of the union, to 
a compliance with the requiſitions 
of congreſs, and the payment of 
its juſt debts, ſo that the officers 
and ſoldiers may expect conſider- 
able aftiftance, in recommencing 

their civil occupations, from the 
ſums due to them from the public, 
which muſt and will moſt inevita- 
bly be paid. 

In order to effect this deſirable 
purpoſe, and to remove the preju- 
dices which may have taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the minds of any of the 
good people of the ſtates, it is 
earneſtly recommended to all the 
troops, that, with ſtrong attach- 
ments to the union, they ſhould 
carry with them into civil ſociety 
the moſt conciliating diſpoſitions ; 
and that they ſhould prove them- 
ſeives not leſs virtuous and uſeful 
as Citizens, than they have been 


% 


perſevering and victorious as fg. 
diers, — What though there ſhoyl4 
be ſome envious individnals, why 
are unwilling to pay the debt the 
public has contracted, or to yield 
the tribute due to merit; yet le 
ſuch unworthy treatment produce 
no invective, or any inſtance gf 
intemperate conduct ;—let it be 
remembered, that the unbiaſſed 
voice of the free citizens of the 
United States has promiſed the 
Juſt reward, and given the merited 
applauſe z—let it be known and 
remembered, that the reputaticy 
of the federal armies 1s eſtabliſhed 
beyond the reach of malevolence; 
and let a conſciouſneſs of their at. 
chievements, and fame, ſtill ex- 
cite the men who compoſed them 
to honourable actions, under the 
perſuaſion, .that the private vir. 
tues of economy, prudence, and 
induſtry. will not be leſs amiable 
in civil life, than the more ſplen. 
did qualities of valour, perſeve. 
rance and enterprize, were in the 
field :—every one may reſt aſſured 
that much, very much of the fy. 
ture happineſs of the officers and 
men will depend upon the wile 
and manly conduct which ſhall be 
adopted by them, when they are 
mingled with the great body of 
the community. And although 
the general has ſo frequently given 
it as his opinion, in the moſt pub. 
lic and explicit manner, that un- 
leſs the principles of the federal 
government were properly ſup- 
ported, and the powers of the 
union increaſed, the honour, dig- 
nity, and juſtice of the nation, 
would be loſt for ever; yet he 
cannot help repeating on this oc- 
caſion ſo intereſting a ſentiment, 
and leaving it as his laſt injunc- 


tion to every officer and every ſol- 
1 diet 


4 


Jer who may view the ſubject in 
the ſame ſerious e of light, to 
add his beſt endeavours to thoſe 
of his worthy fellow-citizens, to- 
wards effecting theſe = and va- 
juable purpoſes, on which our very 
exiſtence as a nation ſo materially 
depends. 

The commander in chief con- 
ceives little is now wanting to en- 
able the ſoldier to change the mi- 
litary character into that of a ci- 
tizen, but that Ready and decent 
tenour of behaviour, which has 
generally diſtinguiſhed * not only 
the army under his immediate 
command, but the different de- 
tachments and ſeparate armies, 
through the courſe of the war, 
From their good ſenſe and pru- 
dence he anticipated the happieſt 
conſequences: and whike he con- 
gratulates them on the glorious 
occaſion which Tenders their ſer- 
vices in the field no longer ne- 
ceſſary, he wiſhes to expreſs the 
ſtrong obligations he feels himſelf 
under for the aſſiſtance he has re. 
ceived from every claſs, and in 
every inſtance, He preſents his 
thanks, in the moſt ſerious and 
affectionate manner, to. the ge- 
neral officers, as well for their 


kons, as for their ardour in pro- 
moting the ſucceſs of the plans 
he had adopted; to the com- 
mandants of regiments and corps, 
and to the officers for their zeal 
and attention in carrying his or- 
ders promptly into execution; to 
the ſtaff, for their alacrity and 
exactneſs in performing the du- 
ties of their ſeveral departments; 
and to the non-commiſſioned of- 
fcers and private ſoldiers, for 
their extraordinary patience in 
lutering, as well as their invin- 


counſel on many intereſting occa-- 
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cible fortitude in action. To va- 
rious branches of the army the 
general takes this laſt and ſolemn 
opportunity of profeſſing his in- 
violahle attachment and friend- 
ſhip.— He wiſhes more than bare 
3 were in his power, that 

e was really able to be uſeful to 
them all in future life. — He flat- 
ters himſelf, however, they will 
do him the juſtice to believe, that 
whatever could with propriety be 
attempted by him, has been 
done. — And, being now to con- 
clude theſe his laſt public orders, 
to take his ultimate leave, in a 
ſhort time, of the military cha- 
racter,— and to bid a final adieu 
to the armies he has ſo long had 
the honour to command, he can 
only again offer, in their behalf, 
his recommendations to their 
grateful country, and his prayers 
to the God of armies. May am- 
ple juſtice be done them here, 
and may the choiceſt of heaven's 
favours, both here and hereafter, 
attend thoſe who, under the di- 
vine auſpices, have ſecured in- 
numerable bleſſings for others! 
With theſe wiſhes, and this be- 
nediction, the commander in chief 
is about to retire from ſervice.— 
The curtain of ſeparation will 
ſoon be drawn — and the military 
ſcene to him will be cloſed for 
ever. 

Eow, HAN o, Adjutant- general. 
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The Addreſs of his Officers to his 
Excellency General Waſhington, 
Commander in Chief of #he Armies 
of the United States of America. 


E, the officers of the part 

of the army remaining on 

the banks of the Hudſon, have 
LSI 3 received 
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received your excellency's ſerious 
and farewell addreſs, to the ar- 
mies of the United States. We 
beg you to accept our unfeigned 
thanks for the communication, 
and your affectionate aſſurances of 
inviolable attachment and friend- 
ſhip. If your attempts to enſure 
to the armies the juſt, the pro- 
miſed rewards, of their long, ſe— 
vere, and dangerous ſervices, have 
failed of ſucceſs, we believe it has 
ariſen from cauſes not in your 
excellency's power to controul, 
With extreme regret do we reflect 
on the occaſion which called for 
ſuch endeavours, But while we 
thank your excellency for theſe 
exertions in favour of the troops 
you have ſo fuccelsfully com- 
manded, we pray it may be be- 
lieved, that in this ſentiment our 
own particular intereſts have but 
a ſecondary place; and that even 
the ultimate ingratitude of the 
people (were that poſſible) could 
not make the patriotiſm of thoſe 
who ſuffer by it. Still with plea- 
ſing wonder and with grateful joy 
ſhall we contemplate the glorious 
concluſion of our labours. To 
that merit in the revolution which, 
under the auſpices of heaven, the 
armies have diſplayed, poſterity 
will do juſtice ; and the ſons will 
bluſh whoſe fathers were their 
tops, 
Moſt gladly would we caſt a 
veil on every act which ſullies the 
xeputation of our country—never 
mould the page of hiſtory be 
ſtained with its diſhonour— even 
from our memories ſhould the 
idea be eraſed. We lament the 
oppoſition to thoſe ſalutary mea- 
ſures which the wiſdom of the 
prion has planted; meaſures 


we ſaw patient Huſbandry fearle{; 


expand; and throwing aſide the 


which alone can recover and fy 
on a permanent baſis the credit x 
the ſtates ; meaſures which are el 
ſential to the juſtice, the honour 
and intereſt of the nation. White 
the was giving the nobleſt progy 
of magnanimity, with - conſciou; 
pride we ſaw her growing fame, 
and regardleſs of preſent ſuffer. 
ings, we looked forward to the 
end of our toils and dangers, 9 
brighter ſcenes in proſpect.— 
There we beheld the genius of 
our country dignihed by ſove. 
reignty and independence, ſup. 
ported by juſtice, and adorned 
with every liberal virtue. There 


extend her cultured fields, and 
animated Commerce ſpread her 
fails to every wind. There we be. 
held fair Science lift her head, 
with all the Arts attending in her 
train, There, bleſt with free. 
dom, we ſaw the human mind 


reſtraints which confined it to the 
narrow bounds of country, it em- 
braced the world. Such were our 
fond hopes, and with ſuch delight- 
ful proſpects did they preſent us, 
Nor are we diſappointed. Thoſe 
animating proſpects are now 
changed and changing to reali- 
ties; and actively to have contri- 
buted to their production 1s our 
pride, our glory, — But juſtice 
alone can give them ſtability. In 
that juſtice we {till believe. Still 
we hope that the prejudices of 
the miſinformed will be removed, 
and the arts of falſe and ſelfiſh 
popularity, addrefled to the feel- 
ings of avarice, defeated : or in 
the worſt event, the world, we 
hope, will make the juſt diſtinc- 
tion: we truſt the ing 
Nes 
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neſs of a few will not ſully the re- 

atation, the honour, and dig- 
nicy, of the great and reſpectable 
majority of the ſtates. 

We are happy in the opportu- 
nity juſt prefented of congratu- 
lating your excellency on the cer- 
tain concluſion of the definitive 
treaty of peace, Relieved at 
J-noth from long ſuſpence, our 
warmeſt with is to return to the 
boſom of our country, to reſume 
the character of citizens; and it 
will be our higheſt ambition to 
become uſeful ones, To your ex- 
cellevcy this great event muſt be 
peculiarly pleaſing : for while at 
the head of her armies, urged by 
patriot virtues and magnanimity, 
you perſevered, under the preſ— 
ſure of every poſſible difficulty 
and diſcouragement, in the pur- 
ſuit of the great objects of the 
war—the freedom and ſafety of 
your country 3—your heart pant- 
el for the tranquil enjoyments of 
peace, We cordially rejoice with 
you that the period of indulging 
them has arrived ſo foon, In con- 
templating the bleſſings of liberty 
and independence, the rich prize 
of eight years hardy adventure, 
pat ſufferings will be forgotten; 
or if remembered, the recollec- 
tion will ſerve to heighten the re- 
iſ of preſent happineſs, We 
lincerely pray God this happineſs 
may long be your's; and that 
when you quit the ſtage of human 
life, you may receive from the 
unerring Judge, the rewards of 
valour exerted to ſave the op- 
preſſed, of patriotiſm and difin- 
terelled virtue, 


Ne Point, 
Iith November, 1783, 
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Ceremonial of the Introduction of his 
Royal Highneſs George Auguſtus 


Frederick Prince » 


Wales, into 


the Houſe of Peers, at the Meet- 
ing of Parliament on Tueſday No- 
vember 11, 1783. 


H bs royal highneſs havin 

been, by letters patent, aal 
the 19th day of Auguſt, in the ſe- 
cond year of his majeſty's reign, 
created Prince of Wales and Earl 
of Cheſter, was in his robes, which 
with the collar and order of the 
garter he had put on in the earl 
marſhal's room, introduced into 
the Houſe of Peers in the follow- 
ing order, 


Gentleman uſher of the black rod, 


with his ſtaff of office. 


Earl of Surrey, 


Deputy earl marſhal of England, 


Earl of Carliſle, 
Lord privy ſeal. 


Garter principal king of arms, in 
his robe, with the ſceptre, bear- 
ing his royal highneſs's patent. 


Sir Peter Burrell, 


Deputy great chamberlain of 


Viſcount Stormont, 


England. 


Lord preſident of the council. 


The COR ONE T, 


On a crimſon velvet cuſhion, borne 


by Viſcount Lewiſham, one of . 


the gentlemen of his royal high- 


neſs's 


bed chamber. 


His Royal Highnefs the PRINCE 


of WALES, 


Carrying his writ of ſummons, 
ſupported by his uncle the Duke 


of Cumberland, and the Dukes 


of Richmond and Portland. 


And proceeding up the honſe with 
the uſual reverences, the writ and 
patent were delivered to the Earl 


of Mansfield, ſpeaker, on the wool- 
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ſack, and read by the clerk of the 
arliament at the table, his royal 
| £7 W607 and the reſt of the =_ 
ceſſion ſtanding near: after which 
his royal highneſs was conducted 
to his chair on the right hand of 
the throne, the coronet and cuſhion 
having been laid on a ſtool before 
the chair, and his royal highneſs 
being covered as uſual, the cere- 
mony ended 
Some time after his majeſty en 
tered the Houſe of Peers, and was 
ſeated on the throne wich the uſual 
ſolemnities, and having delivered 
his moſt gracious ſpeech, retired 
ont of the houſe. 
Then his royal highneſs at the 
table cook the oaths of allegiance 


and ſupremacy, and made and ſub- 


ſcribed the declaration ; and alſo 
tobk and ſubſcribed the oath of 
abjuration. 
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The Ceremonial of Inveſtiture of the 
Knights of St. Patrick. 


Dublin Caſtle, March 11, 1783. 


HIS day having been ap- 
pointed by his excellenc 


the lord lieutenant for the invel- 
titure of the knights of the moſt 
MNluſtrious order of St. Patrick, the 
noblemen named in his majeſty's 
letter to be knights companions of 
the order were ſummoned to at- 
rend, in order to be inveſted with 
the enſigus of that dignity pre- 
vions to their inſtallation; and 
being aſſembled in the preſence 
chamber, a proceſſion was made 
from thence to the great ball- 
room, viz. 
Purſuivants, and 
Officers attending the ſtate. 

Peers named in the king's letter, 
g VIZ. 


Earl of Clanricarde, and the Duke 
Officers of his.excellency's houſe, 


Bearing his majefty's commiſſion, 


On their arrival in the great 


Earls —_. 

BeRive, and Charlemont, 
Courtown, and Mornington, 
Clanbraſſil, and Shannon, 
Tyrone, and Drogheda, 
Inchquin, and Weſtmeath. 


of Leinſter. 


hold, viz. 

Pages. 
Gentlemen at large. 
Gentlemen of the chamber. 
Maſter of the ceremonies, 
Gentlemen of the horſe, 
Comptroller and ſteward of the 
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houſehold. t 
Officers of the order, viz, t 
Purſuivants. \ 
Heralds. 
Regiſter, and uſher. t 


Secretary, and genealogiſt, 
Chancellor. 
_ Ulfter king of arms, 


and the badge and ribband of 

the grand maſter upon a 

blue velvet cuſhion. 

Lord Viſcount Carhampton, 

Bearing the ſword of ſtate, 

His excellency the lord lieu- 

tenant, 

With ten aids de campon each fide, 
Sold ſtick, 

Battle-axe guards. 


ball-room the different perſons 
who compoſed the proceſſion pro- 
ceeded tò the places aſſigned them; 
and his excellency being covered 
and ſeated in the chair of ſtate, 
Ulſter king of arms preſented to 
him his majeſty's letter, which his 
excellency delivered to the Right 
Hon. John Hely Hutchinſon, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, who read the 
ſame aloud, during which time 
his excellency and the aſſembly 

remained 


waned ſtanding and uncovered, 
Hi: excellency being again ſeated, 
Ulſter | pan to him the blue 
ribband and badge of grand matter, 
with which his excellency inveſted 
bimſelf. 

His excellency then ſignified his 
majeſty's pleaſure, that the great 
dall: re om ſhould be ſtyled the Hall 
of St. Patrick, which was done by 

roclamation made by Ulſter king 
of arms, at the ſound of trumpets, 
and with the uſual formalities ; 
aſter which 

His excellency directed Ulſter 
king of arms and uſher of the 
black rod to introduce his grace 
the lord archbiſhop of Dublin, to 
whom the ſecretary of ſtate ad- 
miniſtered the oath, as chancellor 
of the order, and his grace, kneel- 
ing, was inveſted by the grand 
mater with the proper badge, 
and received from his excellency's 
hands the parſe containing the 
ſeals, 

The dean of St. Patrick's was 
then introduced, to whom the 
oath of regiſter of the order was 
adminiſtered by the chancellor, 
and he was inveſted in the like 
manner by his excellency, who 
delivered to him the ftatutes and 
the regiſter of the order, Lord 
Delvin was next introduced, and 
having taken the oath, was in- 
veſted as ſecretary ; and in like 
manner Charles Henry Coote, 
Eq. as genealogiſt John Free- 
mantle, Eſq. as uſhers—and 
William Hawkins, Eſq. as king 
of arms of the ſaid order, the 
vaths being firſt adminiſtered to 
them by the chancellor, were ſe- 


maſter, 
His excellency then ſignified 
bis majeſty's pleaſure, that in 


verally inveſted by the grand 
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confideration of the-tender ape of 
Prince Edward, his royal high- 
neſs ſhould be inveſted in Eng- 
land, and that his majeſty's difs 
* for that purpoſe ſhould 

e entered upon the regiſter of the 
order : and in conſequence of his 
majeſty's direction, the Lord Ba- 
ron Mufterry was knighted, and 
declared proxy to his royal highs 
neſs Prince Edward. 

His excellency then directed 
that his grace the Duke of Lein- 
ſter ſhould be called in; and as by 
the ſtatutes of the order none but 
a knight can be elected or in- 
veſted, his grace, being intro- 
duced by the uſher and king of 
arms, was 8 by his ex- 
cellency with the ſword of ſtate, 
and immediately delivered to the 
genealogiſt the proofs of blood re- 
quired by the ſtatutes, whereu 
the oaths were adminiſtered by the 
chancellor, and his grace kneel- 


ing was inveſted by the grand. 


maſter with the ribband and badge, 


His grace then joined the pro- 


ceſſion to introduce the Earl of 
Clanricarde, who being ſworn 
was inveſted in like manner, and 
both knights joined the proceſ- 
ſion to Bring in the Earl of Weſt. 
meath; after which the two ju- 
nior knights performed this duty, 
and the ſenior knight took his 


ſeat as companion of the order. 


The Earls of Inchiquin, Drog- 
heda, Tyrone, Shannon, Clan- 
braſſil, Mornington, Courtown, 
Charlemont, and Bective, being 
ſeverally introduced by the two 
junior knights, were each of them 
ſworn by the chancellor, and in 
veſted by the grand maſter, and 
took their ſeats as knights com- 
panions. e 

The ceremony of inveſtiture be- 


ing 
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ing ended, his majeſty's pleaſure 
was declared and regiſtered for 
appointing his grace the Lord 
Archbiſhop of Armagh, primate 
and metropolitan of Ireland, to 
be prelate of the ſaid moſt il- 
Iluſtrious order. 

A proceſſion was then made 
from St. Patrick's Hall to 'the 

reſence-chamber, where the lord 
unn received the compli- 
ments of the knights of the or- 
der, and of a numerous aſſembly 
of the nobility and gentry, who 
teſtiſied their ſatisfaction in this 
diſtinguiſhed mark of the royal 
favour to this kingdom. —St, Pa- 
trick's Hall was elegantly fitted 
up for the occaſion, and the gal- 
leries belonging to it were crowd- 
ed with ladies of the firſt rank and 
faſhion ; and the whole ceremony 
was conducted with the utmoit 
propriety, and with the moſt ſplen- 
did magnificence. 


IxsTALLATION of the KNn1GHTS. 


March 17. Being the feſtival 
of St. Patrick, tutelar ſaint of 
Ireland, and the day appointed 
for the inſtallation of the newly 
created knights of the Shamrock, 
at fix in the morning the vo- 
lunteer corps of the county and 
city of Dublin paraded at the 
Royal Exchange, and balloted for 
the guards which were to be fta- 
tioned in the cathedral: after 
which they proceeded to Daw- 
ſon- ſtreet, to receive inſtructions 
from the right hon. the lord mayor, 


 @ppointed commanding officer of 


the day, and from thence maych- 
ed to the cathedral, the avenue to 
which, from the middle of Bride- 
ſtreet, was ſtrongly lined, and were 
chere joined by the troops in gar- 


riſon, who alſo lined the remain, 
ing ſtreets to the caſtle. Guazg 
of horſe and foot were ſtationed x 
the different avenues leading into 
the ſtreets through which the pro- 
ceſſion moved, which prevented 
carriages paſſing, and the popu- 
lace from being too preſſing, and 
by which judicious arrangement 
the proceſſion met with not the 
leaſt obſtruction. The cavalcade 
left the caſtle between ten and 
eleven o' clock, in the following 
order: a large detachment of dra- 
goons, ſtate trumpets, battle. ane 
guards, ſword of ſtate, ſovereign's 
eſquires, archbiſhop of Armagh 
prelate of the order, the lord lieu. 
tenant as grand maſter, Lord 
Mufſkerry as proxy for his royal 
highneſs Prince Edward, the Duke 
of Leinſter, the Earls of Clan. 
rickarde, Weſtmeath, Inchiquin, 
Shannon, Clanbraſſil, Morning- 
ton, Arran, Courtown, Charle- 
mont, and Bective. The Earlof 
Ely, the remaining knight, be. 
ing out of the kingdom, his in. 
veſtiture and inſtallation could not 
take place. Each knight had 
three eſquires, who attended him 
in his carriage. In going to the 
church the knights were in their 
ſurcoat only, with their caps in 
their hands; but in their procel- 
ſion back, after they were in- 
ſtalled, they were dreſſed in the 
full mantle, habit, and collar of 
the order. — The dreſſes of the 
whole were very rich and magni- 
ficent. The proceſſion returned 
to the caſtle a little after two 
o' clock, and the knights appeared 
at the windows to gratify the ſpec- 
tators. 

The inſtallation of the knights 
was conducted with the greateſt 

ropriety and regularity—not 4 
Propriety & Y ſingle 
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mains fogle miſtake occurred from the 
uardy ime of their arrival at the choir 
ed at ill they returned to the chapter- 
into houſe, The effect of the cere- 
pro- mony viewed from the galleries 
*nted was amazingly ſplendid. As the 
Opu. toceſuon reached the choir they 
and were arranged in their proper 
ment places by Ulſter, and the heralds 
t the of arms; the prebends ſeats were 
cade repared under the galleries, to 
and which they filed off as they came 
wing up. — The eſquires of the knights 


entered three a-breaſt, with their 
white ſattin ſurcoats lined with 
y blue, —their white ſattin bon- 
nets in their hands. After mak- 
ing an obeiſance to the altar, they 


ord were told off into their proper 
oyal places immediately under their re- 
uke ſpective knights, where they con- 


tnued ſanding while the knights 


lan 

uin, advanced two a- breaſt clad in 
ng- their ſurcoat only with the cap of 
rle. the order in their hand, the ju- 
rl of rior knight firſt, After being 


placed in the ſtalls formerly al- 
lotted to the prebends of St. Pa- 
trick, the whole continued ftand- 
ing til] the ſovereign of the order 
entered in full dreſs, girded with 
the ſword, collar, and mantle, 
wearing his cap and plumes. He 
was conducted by the officers of 
the order to the ſtall formerly oc- 
cupied by the dean, and after be- 
ing ſaluted by all the knights and 
eſquires, took his ſeat, covered, 
when the coronation anthem im- 
mediately commenced. After ir 
was finiſhed, the officers. of the 
orcer, with the heralds and -pur- 
luvants, advanced to the ſove- 
teign's ſtall, making three pro- 
lound obeiſances, where they re- 
ceived the banner, which was car- 
ned by Ulſter to the altar, and 
tc;e received by the dean, The 
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prince's banner was depoſited in 
the ſame manner. The premier 
knight, his grace of Leinſter, 
was then invelied with the inſig- 
nia of the order, by the proper 
officers, and took his ſeat covered, 
when the next knight, Lord Clan, 
ricarde, was called upon; his 
grace deſcended in full habit of 
the order to receive him, and was 
conducted to the ſovereign's ſtall 
between the inſtalled knight and 
Ulſter; after the obeiſances were 
made, the premier knight aſ- 
ſiſted in putting on the ſword, the 
collar, and mantle of the order, 
and delivered him the cap, when 
he returned to his ftall, and was 
ſaluted by the ſovereign and the 
other knights. After the ſame 
ceremony of inſtallation had been 
gone through with each knight, 
and all ſeated in full habit of the 
order, Te Deum was celebrated 
by the band, when the proceſſion 
left the choir in the ſame manner 
they entered, only the knights 
wore their ſwords, mantles, col- 
lars, and caps. A guard of 300 
volunteers mounted in the cathe- 
dral, and were drawn up on each 
fide of the ſouth and center aiſles, 
in lines three deep, through which 
the proceſſion moved, and were 
received by the whole with pre- 
ſented arms, 2 

Three troops of volunteer horſe 
were drawn up in Patrick's Cloſe 
during the inſtallation. 

Gardiner's horſe diſmounted, 
did duty in the choir, and were 
placed as guards at the altar and 
entrance. 


The CEREMONIAL of the [XNSTAL- 
LATION. 


On the proper precaution hav- 
ing been taken to guide the ling 
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of carriages and of ſpectators, and 
the ftreets being lined with the 
regiments on Dublin duty, his 
excellency, preceded by his own 
carriages, containing his houſe- 
hold, the eſquires of the ſove- 
geign, and the peer who bears the 
fword of ſtate, and attended by a 
$quadron of cavalry, ſet forward 
from the caſtle, and followed by 
the knights companions, each in 
a coach attended by their eſquires; 
and no other carriage, ſave thoſe 
of the knights, were allowed to 
move 1n this proceſſion, 

At the door of the cathedral of 
St. Patrick his excellency was met 
by the officers of the church and 
of the oxder, who attended him 
to the robeing-room. His ex- 
cellency alone being in the ful} 
mantle, habit, and collar of the 
order, the other knights in the 
furcoat only, and with their caps 
and feathers in their hands; their 
mantles, collars and ſwords hav- 
ing been previoufly ſent to the 
chapter-room. | 

As ſoon as his excellency noti- 
ned his pleaſure, the proceſſion 
was made to the choir in the fol- 
lowing, manner, viz. 

Singing men. 
Prebends. 
Meflengers. 

Kettle drums. 
Trumpets. 
Purſuivants. 

Pages, 

Gentlemen at large. 
Gentlemen of the bed- chamber. 
Gentlemen of horſe, chamberlain, 
and gentleman uſher. 
Steward and comptroller. 
Efquires. 

Heralds. 

Knights. 

Uler, regiſter, and uſher, 


Genealogiſt, chancellor, ſecret; 


Prelate. * 
Sword of ſtate, carried by ſeniot 
, peer. 
0 8 
328 : C> 
— — Lord lieutenant. 9 5 
< © 8 8 


Peers ſons. 
Train bearer. 
Colonel of battle axes. 
Battle- axe guards. 
Upon entering the choir the 
trumpets, purſuivants, and other 
officers attending the proceſſion, 
proceeded to their proper places, 
as well as his excellency's ſuite, 
The eſquires, three a-breaſt, made 
their reverence to the altar when 
they came oppoſite to the tall of 
their knight, and then wheeled 
off to their reſpective places; the 
knights entered two and two, and 
after the ſame reverences pro- 
ceeded to their ſtalls, where they 
remained ſtanding till his excel. 
lency was ſeated, when they bou- 
ed all together, and ſeated them- 
ſelves, The choir then perform- 
ed the coronation anthem ; after 
which the uſher, king of arms, 
heralds, and purſuivants, attend- 
ed with the three eſquires of the 
fenior knight, went out with the 
uſual reverences for the inſignia 
of the order, with which they re- 
tarned in the following manner, 
viz. 
The principal eſquire bearing the 
banner furled. 
The two other eſquires bearing the 
mantle and the ſword. 
Ulſter carrying the great collar of 
the order upon a blue velvet 
cuſhion, 
When they had proceeded to 
the center of the choir, they re- 
mained there while the four great 


otiicers of the order proceeded 1 


a 1 5 * 2 
* o v 
* 


the ſtall of“ the ſaid ſenior knight, 
after the uſual reverences to the 
qrereign's ſtall: the knight then 
leſcended into the middle of the 
choir, where he was inveſted with 
the ſword, the mantle, and the 
collar, by the chancellor and re- 
ler, after reading the admoni- 
tions preſcribed, VIZ. 

Upon putting on the ſword ; 
« Take this ſword to the increaſe 
of your honour ; and in token and 
ſign of the moſt illuſtrious order, 
which you have received, where- 
with vou being defended may be 
bold ſtrongly to fight in the de- 
fence of thoſe rights and ordi- 
nances to which you he engaged, 
2nd to the juſt and neceſſary de- 
fence of thoſe who be oppreſled 
and needy.“ 

Upon putting on the mantle; 

Receive this robe and livery of 
this moſt illuſtrious order, in aug- 
mentation of thine honour, and 
wear it with the firm and ſteady 
reſolution, that by your charac- 
ter, conduct, and demeanour, you 
may ypprove yourſelf a true ſer- 
aut of the almighty God; and 
a worthy brother and knight com- 
panioun of this moſt illuſtrious or- 
der.“ 
Upon putting on the collar; 
* vir, the loving company of the 
order of St. Patrick hath received 
you their brother, lover, and fel- 
low, and in token and knowledge 
of this, they give you and preſent 
you this badge, the which God 
wül that you receive and wear 
trom henceforth to his praiſe and 
pleaſure, and to the exaltation and 
honour of the ſaid illuſtrious or- 
der, and yourſelf.” 

hey conducted him co his all, 
With the uſual reverences to the 
zertreign; and he ſeated hunſelf 
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with his cap upon his head; im- 
mediately after which the eſquite 
unfurled the banner, and the 
knights ſtanding up uncovered, 
Ultter repeated his ſtyle in Eng- 
hſh, and a proceſſion was made to 
the altar, of the regiſter and offi- 
cers of arms, attended by the 
eſquires with the banner, which 
was delivered te Ulſter, who pre- 
ſented it to the regiſter, who 
placed it within the rails of the 
altar. After which, with the 
uſual reverences, the e{quires pro- 
ceeded to their places, and the 
oticers of arms proceeded with 
the eſquires of the ſecond knight 
in like manner as before, And 
when theſe ceremonies were fi- 
niſhed, the choir performed the 
Te Deum; after which a pro- 
ceſſion was made in like manner 
as before to the chapter- room, and 
from thence to the caſtle, where 
the knights repoſed themſelves till 
dinner was ſerved; when a pro- 
ceſſion was again made from the 
preſence- chamber to St, Patrick's. 
hall, where the knights took their 
ſeats covered, viz. the grand maſ- 
ter in the center, the prince's 
chair on his left hand, the prelate 
and the chancellor at the two ends 
of the ſoyereign's table, and the 
knights on each fide; and the 
eſquires remained ftanding till 
aſter grace was ſaid, when they 
retired to the ſeats prepared for 
them. 
Towards the end of the firſt 
courle, when his excellency ſtood 
up uncovered, the knights roſe 
uncovered, and the king of arms 
proclaimed by the ſound of trum- 
pet, that the grand matter and 
knights companions of the molt 
illultrious order of St. Patrick 
drank the ſovereign's health. The 
| {ecoug 
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ſecond courſe was then brought in 
with the uſual ceremonies ; after 
which his excellency again ſtood 
up, and the knights uncovered, 
Ulſter again proclaimed that the 

rand maſter, in the name of the 
ö drank the healths of 
the knights companions. And at 
the end of the ſecond courſe, all 
riſing again uncovered, the queen's 
health was drank and proclaimed 
in the ſame manner. The deſert 
was then brought in, and during 
it the officers of arms, with the 
uſual reverences, cried Large, 
thrice, and firſt proclaimed the 


ſtyle of the ſovereign, and after- 


wards of each knight companion, 
who ſucceſſively ſtood up during 
the ſaid proclamation. After 
which the Ea eſquires, and 
officers attended the grand maſter 
to the preſence- chamber, where 
the ceremony was finiſhed ; and 
the eſquires and officers retired to 
the dinner prepared for them. 


8 
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Whitehall, Now. 25. 

Extract of a Letter from the Prefi- 
dent and Seledt Committee at Bom- 
bay, to the Secret Commiliee of 
the Court of Directors of the Eaft 
India Company, dated 27th of 
June, 1783, received over Land 
21/t of November. 


UR laſt letters left General 

Matthews, with his whole 
force collected, in poſſeſſion of 
Onore, and under poſitive orders 
to make an immediate attempt 
upon the city of Bednure, in caſe 
the intelligence juſt then received 
of Hyder's death proved well 
founded. In purſuance of thele 
orders the general proceeded to 


Cundapore, which he reduced ag 
ſome flight reſiſtance, and fry 
thence repreſented in very ſq 
terms, that the condition of 9 
army was not ſuch as would y; 
rant his attempt upon Bednun 
but that nevertheleſs he woll 
make the trial; and this adiig 
of his intention was conveyed | 
a letter from Cundapore, das 
the 19th of January, and receiys 
here the 8th of February. 

The general's repreſentation gf 
the danger of the enterprize, an 
faral conſequences of a failure 
was expreſſed ſo forcibly, that we 
did not think it proper, after a 
opinion given in ſuch ſtrong term 
by the officer who was to execute 
the ſervice, to perſiſt in exadting 
a compliance with our above-men 
tioned orders; and we therefore; 
though with reluQance, diſpatch: 
ed diſcretionary orders to the ge 
neral to defer the attempt, at the 
ſame time recommending to hin 
to give due weight in the ſcale to 
the advantages Hyder's death 
would afford him, which, in our 
opinion, more than counterbal. 
lanced the objections which might 
in ſtrict prudence be urged again 
the attempt. | 

The ſervice, however, had been 
performed before the diſpatch 
our orders, and on the 14th d 
February, the prefident received 
advice in a note from Capt. To 
riano, commandant at Onore, f 
our army having forced the Gauts, 
and gained poſſeſſion of the city 
of Bednure, Advice of this in- 
portant event was ſhortly afier 
communicated to you by the pre- 
ſident. 

Subſequent reports, and intel 
ligence collected from private let. 
ters, made us very impatient {0 
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teire a relation of his ſucceſs 
om the general himſelf, as we 
don underſtood that a treaty of a 
articular nature had been con- 
ded with Hyat Saib, the go- 
ernor of Bednure under Hyder 
ily, and that he was continued 
1 the government of that city 
ich an authority, little inferior 
what he held before-we had be- 
ame maſters of the place. 

On February 26th, Colonels 
Macleod and Humberfton, and 
Major Shaw, the principal offi- 
ers of his majeſty's troops, ar- 
'ved here from the army, which 
hey left ſome days after the ſur- 
render of Bednure, but we had 
ill no letters from Brigadier Ge- 
neral Matthews. Theſe gentle- 
en on their arrival each gave in 
memorials, ſtating their reaſons for 
quitting the army. 

Mangalore ſurrendered by ca- 
pitulation the gth of March, after 
2 practicable breach had been 
nearly effected. Carwar and 0- 
ther forts in the Soundah coun- 
try, had been likewiſe reduced by 
a ſeparate detachment under Cap- 
tain Carpenter; and ſome forts 
inland, a conſiderable diſtance to 
the eaſtward of Bednure, by other 
detachments. 

In a letter from the general, 
dated the 4th of March, he 
taxes the whole army in terms 
the moſt ſevere and unqualihed, 
but altogether general and in- 
diſcriminate, with offences of the 
digheſt criminality. He fays, 
that after the ſurrender of Bed- 
nure, the flame of diſcontent 
broke out "amongſt the officers, 
which rapidly ſpread from thoſe 
in the immediate ſervice of his 
majeſty to the honourable com- 
pany's ſervants, and that this 
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flame being blown by a few zea- 
lots for plunder and booty, he 
was apt to think was one cauſe of 
depriving him at that critical time 
of the ſervice of Lieutenant Co- 
lonels Macleod and Humberſton. 
He mentioned in very conciſe 
terms, ſome points of difference 
between himſelf and Colonel Mac- 
leod, reſpecting a claim of rank, 
and the mode of ſupplying his 
majeſty's troops. That the agents 
for the captors had been loud in 
their repreſentations of the ſup- 
poſed right of the army, and they 
and the officers had done eve 
thing that was diſreſpectful and 
injurious to him; which circum- 
ſtances, ſo contrary to good order 
and diſcipline, could not fail to 
increaſe the ſpirit for plunder in 
the ſoldiery, who, encouraged by 
the practice of the officers, were 
become looſe and unfeeling as the 
moſt licentious freebooters. 

The general further ſaid, he 
ſuppoſed Colonel Macleod would 
deliver the papers on the ſubject 
of theſe diſputes, and called upon 
us to take meaſures to prevent 
ſuch dangerous proceedings; that 
the troops 1n Bednure were almoſt 
in a ſtate of mutiny ; the enemy 
collecting a force within thirty 
miles; Te proſpect of reſettling 
the city every moment more di- 
ſtant, owing to the dejection of 
the Jemautdar Hyat Saib, who, 
from the illiberal and indecent ex- 
preſſions of officers, was filled with 
apprehenſions that made him ut- 
terly deſpond, and rendered him 
incapable of any exertion, | 

Such was the accuſation againſt 
the army ; and ſuch the materials 
afforded by the general as grounds 
upon which government were to 
take their meaſures in fo ö 
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and critical an emergency. Co- 
Jonel Macleod had not delivered 
the papers, as ſuppoſed by the ge. 
neral ; he had only on his arrival, 
as mentioned in a former para- 

raph, given in a memorial, aſ- 
es his reaſons for quittipg the 
army, and ſtating, with candour 
and moderation, the circumſtan- 
ces of his own rank and ſervices, 
and the complaints of his ma- 


jeſty's troops, which had rendered 


it impoſſible for him to continue 
to ſerve under the command of 

rigadier General Matthews, 

heſe circumſtances, as well as 
our reſolutions in conſequence, 
will be commynicated by a future 
conveyance, only deeming it ma- 
terial to mention at preſent, that 
being of opinion the ſervices of 
an officer of the colonel's ability 
and experience were abſolutely 
requiſite at ſo critical a period, 
we had made a requeſt to him on 
the th of March, to continue to 
ſerve on this coaſt till we could 
xeceive the determinatipn of the 
governor general and council, or 
General Coote, regarding his 
caſe ; giving him aſſurances that 
we would endeavour-in the mean. 
time to place him on a footing 
that might be ſatisfactory, in any 
practicable manner he could point 
Out. 

Colonel Macleod ſhewed a rea- 
dineſs in complying with our re— 
queſt that entitled him to every 


mark of attention from the com- 


any. He recalled to our atten- 


tion his difficulties in ſerving with 


General Matthews; full, how- 
ever, offering to ſerve wherever 
and in whatever ſhape we might 
command ; but in order to avoid 
all diſputes relating to the king's 
and company's troops, and to 


enable him to ſerve with more et 
ficacy, he ſuggeſted the neceſiyy 
of beſtowing company's rank ape 
him. 

In conſequence of the gener} 
reference, we called upon Colonel 
Macleod the 18th of March, { 
the papers alluded to, who in re, 
turn demanded from our juſtice x 
extract of the general's letter, in 
which thoſe diſputes on his con. 
duct were mentioned. 

Colonel Macleod being furniſh. 
ed with the defired extract, deli. 
vered the papers required, accom. 
panied with a letter from himſelf 
in- vindication of his own cha. 
rater, and of the other officers in. 
volved in one general accuſation, 
Theſe papers are of too great 2 
length to be ſent by an overland 
diſpatch ; but they contain impu. 
tations - againſt the general of x 
very ſerious nature, and ſypport- 
ed by ſtrong teſtimony, 

Our want of information from 
General Matthews laid us under 
the neceſſity of applying to Co- 
lone! Maclead to furniſh us with 
a detail af the operations of the 
army from their . — Cunda, 
pore to the ſurrender of Beduure, 
and any information he could af: 
ford reſpecting the nature of the 
treaty with Hyat Saib, and the 
proceedings in conſequence. 

Colonel Macleod in conſequence 
ſent in the journals kept by him- 
ſelf and Colonel Humberſtone, 
and gave us all the information in 
his power relative to the ſurrender 
of Rednure and the treaty with 
Hyat Sath, When the reſpective 
details of theſe gentlemen and 
General Matthews of the ſame 
event ſhall come before you, you 
will doubtleſs make due compa: 
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We are informed: the general, 
twyichſtanding the capitulation, 
immediately on P 
f Bednure, conhned Hyat Saib 
« cloſe priſoner, and that many 
dad conſequences reſulted from 


this proceeding. - That very great 
reatur?s were found in the Dur- 
har, amounting to fourteen lacks 
and upwards, beſides much other 
treaſure and jewels not expoſed, 


rnit. nich were at firſt publicly ſhewn 


deli. tothe oficers by the general, and 
com- (eclared to be the property of the 
umſcl( Sy. That the breach between 
| cha- ne general and Hyat Saib was 
ers in. bon after made up; and in a 
ation, Me days the army were aſtoniſhed 
reat 3 to hear that Hyat Saib had claim- 
erland ei all this money, which evi- 
impu-dentdly belonged to the govern- 
| of a ment of the country, as his pri- 
PPort- vate property, and that the ge- 


neral had reſtored it to him on 


from that plea, Colonel Macleod had 
under been detached” at this time; but 
0 Co- this tranſaction reviving a diſcon- 
witz ent and ſuſpicion occaſioned by a 
of the former affair at Onore, ſome of 
unde, e other principal officers were 
Inure, 


carried to Hyat Saib by the ge- 


Id af. reral, who prevailed upon him to 
of the make a donation to the army of 
d the WW hilt a lack of pagodas. 

We took the general's conduct 
uence ind the ſtate of the army under 
him- conftaeration, on the 27th of 
ſtone, E arch, and now tranſmit a copy 
ion in ot our proceedings on this very 
encer WW ficult and diſagreeable occaſion, 

with Feeling the ſtrongeſt conviction 
ective Wl that the ſervice could not proſper 
and in his hands, we thought it our 
ſame inditpenüble duty not to continue 
„ you him any longer in command of 
mpa. Ie army in the Bednure coun- 


Voir, XXVI. 


We 


the alarm and impreſſion given by 
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try; and we accordingly came to 
a reſolution to remove him there- 
from, and to ſuſpend him from 
the honourable company's ſervice 
until he can clear up the ſeveral 
charges againſt him. ot 

We appointed Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Macleod, of his majeſty's 
forces, the officer firſt iti rank 
upon this coalt, and who had di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by the defeat 
of Tippo Saib at Panany, to ſuc- 
ceed General Matthews in the 
command of the army in the Bed- 
nure country; and we alſo de- 
fired Lieutenant Colonel Humber- 
ſtone and Major Shaw to rejoin 
the army. gp i 

We had ſome days before, on 
the 175th of March, received ad- 
vice from Mr. Anderſon, in a let-. 
ter dated the 20th of February, of 
the Mahratta treaty having arrived 
at Poonah. | 

The peace had been duly pro- 
claimed at Bombay, and every 
neceſſary ſtep taken on our part 
for the performance of the treaty.. 
The Ranger had ſailed the 5 ch of 
April with Colonels Macleod and 
H umberſtone, Major Shaw, and 
other officers, to join the army. 
Lieutenant Pruen, the commander 
of the veſſel, having been pre- 
viouſly apprized of the peace, and 
furniſhed with the ſame orders as 
had been circulated to all the 
marine, not to commit hoſtilities 
againſt the Mahrattas ; when on 
the 18th of April we were alarm- 
ed by an account given by a Laſ- 
car, who had eſcaped, that the 
Ranger had been attacked on the 
8th, three days after leaving Bom- 
bay, by the Mahratta fleet, and. 
after a moſt deſperate _— of 
near five hours, was obliged t& 

ſubmit 
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ſubmit to ſuperior force, and, 
with the wink convoy of boats, 
had been carried in to Gheriah. 
We were under great anxiety 
and uncertainty for a conſider- 
able time regarding the fate of 
Colonel Macleod and the other 
officers, which was not entirely 
removed till the 23d of May, 
when the preſident received a let- 
ter from 2 5 dated at Gheriah 
the 5th of that month. In this 
letter the colonel mentions he had 
made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts 
to convey advice of his misfor- 
tune, and then relates ſome cir- 
cumſtances of the engagement, 
referring for a more particular ac- 
count to Lieutenant Pruen. The 
account Colonel Macleod gives 
is, that on the morning of the 
Sth of April, they found them- 
ſelves near the Mahratta flegt be- 
longing to Gheriah, which, with- 
out ſpeaking or ceremony, at- 
tacked the Ranger with great 
fury. Lieutenant Pruen fought 
his veſſel with the greateſt cou- 
rage. Their defence was de- 
ſperate, and ceaſed not till they 
were almoſt all killed or wound- 
ed. Major Shaw was ſhot dead: 
Colonel Humberſtone was ſhot 
through the lungs: Lieutenant 
Stuart of the 100th regiment, was 
almoſt cut to pieces on boarding : 
Lieutenant John Taylor, of the 
Bombay troops, was ſhot through 
the body: Lieutenant Seton, of 
the Bombay artillery, and Lieu- 
tenant Pruen, commander of the 
veſſel, were wounded with {words 
on boarding. In the beginning 
of the action Colonel Macleod re- 


ceived two wounds in his left 


hand and ſhoulder; and, a little 
before it was over, a muſket ball 


muſketry 


paſſed through his body, which 
pierced his lungs and ſpleen 
Lieutenant Pruen's account like: 
wiſe proves, that the Mahratty 
began the attack, and that he te. 
ceived a number of* ſhot before he 
returned a gun. Their force con. 
ſiſted of two large ſhips, a ketch 
and eight gallivats, with which 
the Ranger, carrying only twelve 
guns twelve pounders, ſuſtained 
a cloſe engagement of four hour, 
and a half ; and for the laſt hals 
hour the two ſhips and the ketch 
were laſhed along ſide of the Ran. 
ger, in which ſituation the eq. 
gagement was continued with 
only ; and the brave 
defence of the officers and crey 
prevented the enemy ſrom enter. 
ing the veſſel, till, from the nun. 
ber of killed and wounded, and 
moſt of the muſkets being ren- 
dered unſerviceable, the fire of 
the Ranger was ſo much reduced, 
that the commander was under the 
neceſſity of ftriking ; and the in- 
{tant the colours were down, the 
enemy ruſhed on board, and cru- 
elly cut and wounded ſeveral of 
the officers and men, while others 
jumped overboard, to avoid im- 
mediate death, 'The ſame night 
the Ranger was carried into Ghe- 
riah, where the Subedar and of- 
ficers diſowning all knowledge of 
the peace, had refuſed to releaſe 
the veſſel and officers without or- 
ders from Poonah. 
We are concerned to add, that 
Colonel Humberſtone died at 
Gheriah the zoth of April, of 
the wound he received in the ac- 
tion. Colonel Macleod's reco- 
very was long thought impoſſible, 
but he is now perfectly reftored 
to health, Licutenants Stuart, 
Taylor, 
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Tzylor, Seton, and Pruen, are 
alſo recovered, 4 

The Ranger, with Colonel 
Macleod and the other ſurviving 
officers arrived here the 29th of 
May, having been releaſed from 
Gheriah the 25th, in too diſabled 
and deſpoiled condition to make 
her way to the ſouthward. 

Our laſt letter from Mr. An- 
derſon 1s dated the 18th of May, 
upon receipt of the intelligence 
. the capture of the Ranger, 
which he immediately com muni- 
cated to Mhadajee Scindia, and 
required him in ſtrong terms to 
give ſome explanation with regard 
to this outrage, and the meaſures 
he intended to purſue in vindica- 
tion of his own honour, which 
was thus brought into queſtion ; 
Scindia declared, that none of his 
late letters from the miniſter gave 
him the leaſt reaſon to apprehend 
any ſiniſter intentions of the Mah- 
ratta government, and he aſlured 
Mr. Anderſon, that he had writ- 


to puniſh with death the perſon 
who committed this act of hoſti- 
lity, and to make full reſtitution 
of the ſtores and effects taken; 
that if they complied with theſe 
requiſitions, he would undertake 
to reconcile the Engliſh govern- 
ment; but if they refuſed, they 
muſt take the conſequences : that 
for his part, ſince ſo enormous an 
outrage had been committed after 
the concluſion of the treaty, he 
muſt conſult and adopt the incli- 
nations of the Engliſh. 

So far from puniſhing the offi- 
cer who committed the act of ho- 
ſtility, we are aſſured by Colonel 
Macleod that he received from the 
miniſter public marks of appro- 
bation and honorary rewards for 


j 


ten in ſtrong terms to the miniſter, 
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his conduct. Colonel Macleod 
was invited to the ceremony held 
upon this occaſion; and ſome of 
the officers were actually preſent 
when the Subedar exhibited in 
public durbar, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, the ho- 
norary ornaments which had been 


ſent to him from Poonah; 


By this time matters to the 
ſouthward had taken a very un- 
favourable turn. The latter end 
of April we received advice from 
the Selet Committee at Madras; 
in a letter dated the 12th of March, 
that Tippo had ſent the greateſt 
part of his army out of the Car- 
natic through Changamah Paſs, 
and that they concluded he him- 
ſelf would ſoon follow, in order 
to uſe his utmoſt efforts to endea- 
vour to recover his valuable poſ- 
ſeſſions in the Bednure country. 

General Matthews ſent repeats 
ed advice of the enemy's approach 
in force, and requiſitions for rein- 
forcement. Under the 26th of 
March he writes from Manga. 
lore of a body of 25,000 men, 
with 25 pieces of cannon, being 
to the eaſtward of Bednure, and 
that he ſhould ſet off for that 
place next day, where he ſaid he 
may poſſibly collect 12,000 Se- 
poys, 400 Europeans, - with five 
pieces of cannon to meet the ene- 
my in the field. His next letter 
is dated the 27th, at Cundapore, 
in which he repeats his intelli- 
2 and requeſts for a rein- 

orcement, without which he ob- 
ſerves it will be next to a miracle 
if he can keep his footing. He 
then mentions as a certainty, that 
a very large force was arrived 
within 35 miles of Bednure, His 
next letter and the laſt we have 
received from him, was dated 
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the 1ſt of April, at Bednure, and 
advifed, that Tippo Saib, with 
1000 French, 12,000 horſe, and 
as many infantry, with a few 
guns, were arrived within 45 
miles, and purpoſed puſhing on 
without delay, We ſoon after re- 
ceived an account from Captain 
Matthews, the general's brother, 
dated at Cundapore, of a ſmart 
action having happened, in which 
the company's troops gained con- 
fiderable advantage. This ac- 
count was not diſtinct, and only 
collected from the country people. 

Our next accounts informed us 
of the loſs of the two poſts the 
general had eſtablimed at the 
Gauts, by which the communica— 
tion between Bednure and the fea 
coaſt was cut of. The principal 
poſt, which had been repreſented 
as very ſtrong, appears to have 
been loſt after a very flight de- 
fence, by the miſconduct of the 
officer in command. The fog1- 
tives who eſcaped from the Gauts 
communicated ſuch diſorder and 


panic to the garriſon at Cunda- 


pore, that little clic dut an eicape 
was thought of, in attempting 
which numbers of men aud hories 
were drowned, Large magazines 
of ſtores and provitons wich 
were depoſited 7c Cundapore, 
were immediately ſet fire to in 
the confuſion, and a large field 
of artillerv diſabled or left to the 
enemy, who, it is to be obſerved, 
had not even made their appear- 


% 


ance, when this mameful night 


and deſtructiou of a pokt faid to 
be tenable tock place. A part 
of the garriſon eſcaped to Onore, 
which 1s under the command of 
Captain Torriano, who, by his 


reſolute and prudent conduct, pre- 


vented the panic from 1iutecting 


5 


* 
. 


his garriſon, and made an effgy 
to recover the poſt at Cundapore, 
in which he did not ſucceed, * 
Theſe accounts were ſoon ſol. 
lowed by others ſtill more unfg 
vourable, of the loſs of Bednuje. 
and that part of the army which 
was above the Gauts under the 
command of General Mattheyy 
in perſon, The mo authentic 
informarion we have received of 
this diſaſter is from Major Camp. 
bell at Mangalore, and the par. 
ticulars given by him are as fol. 
lows: “ The 12th of May, the | 
Intrepid had hardly ſailed, when | 
a Sepoy arrived from Bednure 
with the diftreſing accounts of 
the general, after fix days em. 
ployed in ſettling the articles of 
capitulation, having marched out 
ot the tort the zd inſtant with his 
whole garriſon, with all the ho. 
nours of war, in expectation of 
being allowed in the ſame man. 
ner to come here; but, as natu- 
rally might be expected from an 
enemy by whom faith is fo ſel. 
dom kept, the brave but unfer. 
tunate garriſon was no ſooner got 
out of the gates, than they were 


 farrounced by both horſe and 


foot, and forced to lay down their 
ares, and are now detained pri- 
{oucrs. The melancholy account 
is again confirmed by another per- 
ſon, a Sepoy, who was alſo in 
Þecnaure Fort when 1t- was given 
up: he corroborates every part 
reſpecting it; both Sepoys agree 
that chere was a couſiderable quan- 
tity ot water and provifions in the 

fort.“ |; 
Under the 19th of May, Major 
Campbell writes, “ I have no- 
thing further to add to my laſt 
diſpatches than a painful. conkir- 
mation of the ſurrender of Bed- 
NuTre, 


effort 

pore, nure, the cauſe unknown, but the 
Ll conſequence is, that Tippo Saib 
'n fol. is now encamped with his whole 
unfz. army in our front, his rear is Juſt 
nupe: an ired, ſo that I expect an attack 
which to-morrow morning, A Madras 
er the ſoldier has come in to us, and 
they ſays the number of the French 
hentic Tippo has with him does not ex- 
ed of ceed zoo: the reſt of his army 
amp. not leſs than 100,000 fighting 
Par. men. 

s fol. The force General Matthews 
» the bad with him at Bednure, and 
when the poſts above the Gauts, con- 
nure ſiſted of detachments of the g8th 
ts of and 102d regiments, and of the 
em. icoth regiment of his majeſty's 
es of tops, the greater part of the 
1 out Bombay infantry, originally 300 
1 his rank and file, the 2d grenadier 
ho. battalion of Sepoys, and the zd, 
a of 11th, and 15th battalions, except 


{me detachments from them, and 
the Bombay Europeans, which 
were at Onore and other forts. 


| an 
ſel. According to Colonel Macleod's 
for. computation, for we have no re- 
got turns to guide us, our lots in this 
ere unhappy affair, amounts to about 
and boo Europeans and 1600 Se poys. 
elr We before mentioned the force the 
ri- general ſuppoſed he ſhould be able 
unt to collect. 
er- It was ſome relief to us in this 
in misfortune, and gave us conſi- 
en dence and hopes of retrieving it, 
art that juſt at this time we received 
rec advice, by the way of Baſſora, ef 
n. the preliminaries of a general 
he peace having been ſigned at Paris 
ihe zoth of January. | 
or There is ſtill a very reſpectable 
0- force remaining at Carwar, Onore 
iſt and Mangalore. We are appre- 
: henſive for the ſafety of Onore, in 


cale it ſhould be vigorouſly at- 
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tacked, but truſt the troops at 
Carwar and Mangalore will be 
preſerved. At Carwar, and the 
poits dependant, there 15 one bat- 
talion of Sepoys; and at Man- 
galore, the 42d regiment, and 
{ſome {mall detachments from o- 
ther regiments, and company's 
troops, amounting all together to 
about 400 men, beſides artillery, 
and upwards of four battalions of 
Sepoys, giving, on a return dated 
the 8th of May, near 3000 men, 
There is alſo a ſufficient flock of 
proviſions, and a number of able 
oihcers in the place, which is un- 
der the commapd of Major Camp- 
bell; and we have ſtrong hopes 
that the ſtrength of the garriſon 
and the approach of the monſvon 
will baffle the attempts of the 
enemy. 

This force will prove a good 
foundation for a new army; and 
we truſt, notwithitanding our late 
loſs, we ſhall be able, with pro- 
per aſſiſtance of money, and a 
body of European infantry, to 
renew and continue a powerful 
diveriion on this coaſt (Malabar) 
againſt the dominions of Tippo 
Saib, The peace in Europe, and 
with the Mahrattas, will now en- 
able this preſidency, without dan- 
ger, to furniſh a ſtrong body of 


| Sepoys, and a reſpectable detach- 


ment of artillery, in addition to 
thoſe now to the ſouthward, ' 

Leſt you ſhould not have re- 
ceived advice of the early return 
of the French fleet to the other 
coaſt, and an account of their 
proceedings, we think 1t right to 
inſert a paper tranſmitted to us by 
the Select Committee at Madras, 
with their letter of the 12th of 
March, being intelligence given 
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by Captain Light, whoſe veſſel 
had be-n made a prize of by M. 
Suffrein, | 

«« 'The French fleet, conſiſting 
of 11 ſail of theline, and the La 
Fine and Bellona frigates, left 
Acheen the 2oth of 1 
the Hannibal and Bellona were 
ſent to cruize off the Braces. The 
6th of January the fleet arrived at 
Ganjam ; the 1cth ditto the Co- 
ventry was taken ; ſhe had ſpoke 
with the Blandford that morning, 
who informed Captain Wolſeſley 
that in the night he had engaged 
a, privatcer. The Coventry ſee- 
ing a ſhip at anchor at Ganjam 
Roads, ſuppoſed it to be the pri- 
vateer, and ran cloſe in before ſne 
diſcovered the reſt of the fleet. 
On the iith, the Blanchard was 
taken by the Coventry. On the 
18th, the Blake was taken by the 
Coventry. On the zcth and 21ſt, 
three ſmall vefiels in ballaſt were 
taken and funk.” 

We have not heard of any ma- 
teria! captures made bythe French 
fleet except the Coventry an 
Blandford. | 

We have the pleaſvre to ac- 
quaint you that the fleet under 
Vice Admiral Hughes arrived at 
Madras the 13th of April, The 
admiral ſaw nothing of the French 
fleet in the paſſage, and.it ſeems 
doubtful whether they were to the 
northward or to the ſouthward. 
The Briſtol and her convoy ar- 
rived the 17th of April, and ſoon 
after the company's ſhip Duke of 
Athol had the misfortune to blow 
up, by which a number of lives 
were loſt. The Fairford was de- 
ſtrpyed by fire in this harbour on 
the g th inſtant, as you will be ad- 
viſed by the board. — The grand 

1 | 


army had marched to the ſouth. 
ward upon an expedition again 
Cuddalore.—The fleet was at Ma. 
dras the zoth of April, and, we 
underſtand, was ſoon to proceet 
to the ſouthward, to co-operate 
with the army againſt Cuddalore. 

We are much concerned to ac. 
quaint you, that we have private 
advice, that Lieutenant General 
Sir Eyre Coote died at Madras the 
26th of April, the day after his 
arrival from Bengal in the Reſo. 
lation country ſhip, 
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Copy of @ Letter from Mr. Hut. 
chinion to the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors, Tc, 


Gentlemen, 


HE hon. the preſident of 

Bombay having directed the 
commander of the Viper cutter, 
proceeding with diſpatches for 
Baflora, to touch here for intel- 
ligence, J embrace the opportu- 
n.ty of acquainting you with the 
moſt recent occurrences in the 
Carnatic, which have come to my 
knowledge, 

General Stuart, with a power- 
ful army, was before Cuddalore, 
when information was reeeived of 
a treaty of peace having been con- 
cluded at London the gth of Fe- 
bruary between the belligerent 
powers; in conſequence of which 
a ceſſation of hoſtilities imme- 
diately took place. It is ima- 
gined the garriſon muſt have 
ſhortly ſubmitted, as we had ſuc- 
ceeded in the attack on their lines, 
and had carried their redoubts. 
In effecting this ſervice, a very 
heavy loſs was ſuſtained on the 


part 


part of the Britiſh forces, com- 
puted at 616 Europeans, and 356 
depoys, killed, wounded, and miſ- 
ing. This happened on the 13th 
alt, On the 25th, the enemy 
made a ſally from the fort, and 
advanced cloſe up to our works, 
commencing and ſupporting the 
aſſault with great ſpirit and in- 
tepidity; but they were repulſed, 
with the loſs of about 200 Euro- 
peans, and their Colonel D*Aqui- 
taine taken priſoner, 

On or about the 2oth ult, there 
was an engagement between the 
Pritiſh and French fleets near Pon- 
dicherry, but I do not learn any 
deciſive blow was ſtruck by either 
fide, Monſieur Suffrein returned 
to Cuddalore, and Sir Edward 
Hughes is ſuppoſed to have ſtood 
towards Madras, as it was report- 
ed he was in want of water, and 
his people were very ſickly. 

The ſouthern army, acting in 
the Carnatic, under the command 
of Colonel Lang, had made an 
irruption into the Coimbature 
country, ſubduing Caroor and 
Dindegul, when the colonel was 
recalled to join the grand army 
before Cuddalore, and Colonel 
Fullarton inveſted with the com- 
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mand, who with great ſpirit and 
activity had puſhed on to Daram- 
pore, which fell to him the 21ſt 
ult. He was then within ſix days 
march only of Paliagacheri, to- 
wards which place his further pro- 
greſs was totally barred, by an or- 

er ſrom General Stuart, to move 
back to Cuddalore, He is now 
on his return again to the Cud- 
dalore country, ſtrongly rein- 
forced, 

A detachment of ' 300 Euro- 
peans, together with a ſupply of 
powder and proviſions, are ſent 
from Madras to Mangalore in his 
majeſty's ſhips Briſtol and Iſis, 
A further reinforcement is de- 
ſtined for the ſame part, with an 
intention of enabling Colonel 
Campbell to take the field, in 
caſe it ſhould be expedient, 

No accounts are yet received of 
the expected fleet, which was to 
have left England in January laſt, 

I have the honour to be, with 
the greateſt reſpec, 

Gentlemen, 
Your faithful and obedient 
humble ſervant, 
Joan HuTcuinson, 
Aijenjo, 19th July, 
1783. 
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Jn the 97 Pariſhes within the Walls 


In the 17 


Chriſtened 7 


Pariſhes without the Walls 
In the 23 Out- Pariſhes in Middleſex and Surry 

In the 10 Par. in the City & Libertics of Weſtminſter 
Males 
Females 8352 


$739 


c Buried 0 


Died under Two Years 6632 — fifty and Sixty 1551 
Between Two and Five 1873 | —Sixty and Seventy 1332 
w=Five and Ten 673 —8eventy and Eighty 926 
— Ten and Twenty 676|—Eighty and Ninety 420 
Twenty and Thirty 1421|—Ninety and a Hundred 51 
— Thirty and Forty 1711} A Hundred I 
—Forty and Fifty 1757 | | 

DISEASES, Dropſy 864] Miſcarriage I 
Bortive andStil- | Evil _ *7| Mortification 211 
born 636 | Fever, malignant Fe- Palſy 73 
Aged 1229 | ver, Scarlet Fever, Pluriſy 17 
Ague | 11| Spotted Fever, and] Quinſy 7 
Apoplexy and Sud-| Purples 2312] Raſh 
den 219 | Fiſtula Rheumatiſm 3 
Aſthma and Phthi- Flux 23] Rickets 
fick 199 | French Pox 40 Rifing of the Lights 
Bedridden 19 | Gout 7] Scald Head 
Bleeding 3 | Gravel, Stone, and| Scurvy 
Bloody Flux 5 Strangury 43] Small-Pox 15 50 
Burſten and Rup-|Grief Sore Throat 22 
ture 5 Head-Ach 1] Sores and Ulcers 8 
Cancer 67 | Headmouldſhot, Hor-| St. Anthony's Fire 1 
Canker ſhochead, and Wa-| Stoppage in the Sto- 
Chicken Pox 1] ter in the Head 1g] mach 3 
Childbed 144 | Jaundice 75] Surfeit 3 
Cholic,Gripes,twitt-{ lmpoſthume 6] Swelling I 
ing of the Guts 37 Inflammation 308 Teeth 532 
Cold a 3 itch Thruſh 35 
Conſumption 4575 Leproſy 1] Tympany 
Convulfions 4770 Lethargy 2] Vomiting and Looſe- 
Cough, and Hooping| Livergrown 1] neſs 14 
* Cough 268| Lunatick 53] Worms 18 
Diabetes 3 Meaſles 185 1 


Males 
Females 9299 


F 


9730 


Increaſed in the Burials 
this Year 1111. 
Total Males and Females Chriſtened 17091.— Total Males and Females Buried 19029. 
A Hundred and One 
A Hundred and Two 
A Hundred and Three 
A Hundred and Four 
A Hundred and Five 

A Hundred and Six 


— 


1783. 


1401 
Buried 4 
907³ 


3804 4414 


1 
2 


: 


CASUALTIES, 

I'T by a mad dog 
Broken Limbs 1 

Bruiſed 

Burnt 13 

Choaked 

Drowned 110 

Exceſſive Drinking g 

Execvted 15 

Found Dead 4 

Frighted 


Killed by Falls and 
ſeveral other Ac- 
cidents 75 

Killed themſelves: 


Murdered 4 
Overlaid 3 
Poiſoned | 
Scalded 3 
Smothered I 
Starved 2 
Suffocated 8 
Total 269 


Complet 


8 FP Se ifs, * 
* F " > 


- 


Complete and authentic LIS of Men 


of War, both of France, Spain, 


Holland, and England, which 


have been either taken, or deſtroyed, 


during the late War, by 
T 


8 G— x. 
French Ships taten. 
1778, 
4 Guns. 
La Licorne 32 
La Pallas 32 
Le Sartine 32 
Le Coureur 10 
1779 
La Fortune 42 
La Prudente 36 
La Blanche 36 
La Danae 34 
L'Oiſeau 32 
L'Alemene 32 
La Ellis 28 
Le Pilote 14 
Le Mutin 14 
1780. 
Le Prothee 64 
L'Artois * 40 
La Nymphe 40 
La Belle Poule 36 
L'Eſperance 32 
L' Avanture 26 
La Perle 18 
Le Chevreul + 18 
Le — 16 
1781. 
La Belli potent 40 
Le Neckar 36 


' 


La Magicienne 
Le Rouen Soubiſe 
L* Abondance 95 
Le Runtom || 


1782. 
La Ville de Paris“ 
Le Glorieux 
L' Hector 
Le Pegaſe 
Le Caton 
Le Jaſon 
L' Actionnaire 
Le Dauphin 
Le Solitaire 
L*Hebe 
L* Aigle 
L”Aimable 
L'Aigle 


La Samea 


L'Eſpion 


Le Temeraire 


La Sylphide 


1783, 
La Sybelle 
La Concorde 
La Coquette 
Le 


Spaniſh Ships taken, 


1779. 
La Santa Monica 
La Santa Margaritta 


1780. 


E1 Phenix 
El Monarca 
El Diligente 
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C G uns. * 


32 
22 
20 


* Though ſhe was fitted out by the ſtates D' Artois, ſhe received pay from 


be king, and was commanded by an experienced officer in his navy. 


+ Thoſe in Italicb, not quite certain. 
Taken in Charles-Town Bay with L'Avanture, b 


I believe ſhe was a king's frigate armee en flute. 
Taken by the Aurora in Mount's Bay, 


y Admiral Arbuthnot. 


La 


— 


V= x —— 
— ny K 


6 
= 
1 
| 
* 
, 
. 
| 


* 


— —ä—ñ— —— — e OR 


— a + — - 


2 - —— — 
, - 7 —ĩä * — : 


3 
* 


c . = : * 7 * 
3 * - — 
n 
2 7 . —— Me 8 8 
9 


* 
CL LED 


* 


La Princeſſa 
La Santa Anna Gracia 


1781. 
La Santa Leocadia 
La Grana 
El 


1782. 
El San Miguel 


1783. 
La Santa Catalina 


Dutch Ships talen. 


1781. 
Mars 
Princeſs Caroline 
Rotterdam 
Mars 
St. Euſtatia * 


1782. 
Ulrica Leuiſa 


: 1783. 
None 


French Ships deſtreyed. 


1778. 


: 1779. 
La Valeur 
Ja Recluſe 
Le 


Le Dieppe 


None 


1780. 
La Capriceuls 
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Guns. 


70 
16 


40 
30 
12 


72 


22 


26 


24 
20 
16 


44 


| None 


* 


1783. 


La Legere 
1781. 


1782. 
Le Ceſar 
Le Diademe 
L' Orient 
Le Scipion 


1783. 
None 


Spaniſh Ships deſtreyed. 


1779. 


1780. 
El San Eugenio 
El Zan Domingo 


None 


1781. 
None 
1782. 


La Santa Catalina 


1783. 
None 


Dutch Ships deſtroyed. 


1781. 
Hollandia 


W 1: > 
None 


1783. 
None fy 


1778. 
Active 7 


Engliſh Ships taken by the French. 


25 


With theſe two frigates were taken four other ſmaller veſſels of war, whoſe 


names and exact force are not mentioned. 


+ Driven on the rocks near Morlaix, with ſame armed veſſels and a convoy, 


by the Quebeck and Unicorn. 


Fox 


68 


ſe 
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Fox 

Alert 
Thunder 
Folkſtone 


1779. 


Experiment 
Montreal 
Ariel 
Weaſel 
York 
Holderneſſe 


1780. 
Fortune 

1781. 
Romulus 
Iris 
Richmond 
Creſcent 
Guadaloupe 
Cormorant 
Fly 
Loyaliſt 

1782, 
Hannibal 
Oronoque 
Sylph 
Barbuda 
Stormont 
Rodney 
Aligator 
Racoon 
Reſolution 
Raikes 
Flying-fiſh 

1783, 
Coventry 


By the Spaniards, 


1779+ 
1780. 


None 


Penelope 
1781, 
Port Royal 


Guns. 
28 

10 

8 

8 


24 
18 


Guns. 
St. Firmin 16 
1782. 
None 
1783. 
None 2 
By the Dutch. 
1781. 
None . 
1782. 
None ä 
1783. 
None p — 
740 
Engliſh Ships deſtroyed by the French. 
1778. 
Flora 32 
Lark 32 
Juno 32 
Orpheus 32 
Cerberus 28 
Mermaid 28 
Falcon 18 
King's- ſi ſher 16 
1779. 
Quebeck T 32 
Roſe 20 
Savannah 14 
1780, 
None 
1781, 
Charon 44 
1782. 
None 
1783. 
None | 
By the Spaniards. 
1779 
None 
1780. 
None g 


Mentor 
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Guns, 
1781 By the Dutch, 


Mentor 20 . 1701 
* / . 
Minorca _. 18 None 


1782, 1782. 


None None 
1783. 


1783. None 


None. 


French, Spaniſh, and Dutch guns 3218 
Engliſh ditto - - 1106 


— — 


Balance againſt France, Spain, and Holland 2112 as follows; 


French, 8. _— and uy taken 2514 deſtroyed 704 
Engliſ ta ta 740 deſtroyed 366 


— ——_— — — 


E 338 


Total 2113 
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Phe following authentic Extracts from the Corn-Regifter, are taken 
om Accounts collected from the Cuſtom-Houſe Books, and deli- 
vered to Mr. John James Catherwood, by Authority of Parliament. 


„ dccount of the Quantities of all Corn and Grain exported from, and im- 
ported into England and Scotland, with the Bounties and Drawbacks 
gaid, and the Duties received thereon, for one Year ended the 5th of Ja- 


nuary, 1784. 


1784. Britiſh Foreign | Bounties and 
"NGLAND, Quarters, | Quarters. | Drawbacks paid. 
Seat ml in 4,541 13,698 ][ J. . 4. 
Theat Flour - 25,952 * 

— 431 2,8734 1 
F... „„ 
Nat 3 +9 | 

Dats - - < - - --| 7.978 2,405 | 461 11 3 Dr. 
Datmeal = - 1193 Nil 

Jean?s?ssss =. 10,164 27 

„% „„ 

SCOTLAND. | | 

„ „ 4.869 

Wheat Flour - 1,904 

Rve = - „ 00 

ley yr 1,383 3 8 
Rarley Meal - = = 47 n 408 
6344 185 

ell! 64 

Peale and Beans 67 


J.-M 0K . 


1 78 3. Quarters. Duties 

ENGLAND. received. 
heat e ite Þ Y GUY SET 
Wheat Flouir <f - 20;240 | 
Rye - = = = =| 742405 
He Flourr | » 124 
Barley „ #4. 87,884 062 2 
TP ³ w ↄ—1T ! > Ws 9 
ell! 9 | 
beans = = = 17,435 
Peale a =_ - — — 1 087 
daa Corn | 2 J | 


'SCOT- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


= — — 


r . — = 


W —_— 


++ om —_ 


— 


8 At a 2 


. — 
— — — 2K —U — ——— —- — T ——I — — 


me # 


rr 
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1783. Quarters. Duties 
SCOTLAND. oh received. 
Wheat - - <- < 78,844 Sree hy 4 
Wheat Flour - —« <-| 178 £ 
Rye - —- < = -« 6,706 
Barley - — — - 57,030 
1 i2 (| 3-547 4 3 
Oats - — = — — 61,504 
Gel 1, 207 
Peaſe and Beans 135093 


The following is an account of the average prices of corn in England 
and Wales, by the ſtandard Wincheſter buſhel, for the year 1783. 


Wheat | Rye | Barley | Oats | Beans 
% £36618; GH: £4.23 


6 7 | 4 55} 3 911 2 53] 4 43 


N. B. The prices of the fineſt and coarſeſt ſorts of grain generally ex. 
| ceed and reduce the average price as follows, viz, 


Wheat, Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. 
Per buſhel, 6d. 3d. 3d, 3d, 6d, 


/ 


PRICES 


—_— _— - mw FL” 
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121 days, from December 25, 1782, to April 24, 


* * FO a „ * 
eee PT n * 


SUPPLI ES granted by Parliament, fo 
the Year 1 78 3. 


4  Drcemnen 11, 1782. | 
FAHAT there be 110, ooo men, including 25,291 F. 43 
marines, for ſea- ſervice for 1783, at the rate 

of 41. per man per month for maintaining them $5,406,000 0 9g 


DectwuBers 18, 1782. 


Towards defraying the extraordinary expences of 
land forces, and other ſervices incurred ſince Ja- 
nuary 21, 1782, and not provided for by parlia- 
ment 


623,021 13 


FERRUARY 5, 1783. 


1. Towards defraying the extraordinary expences 
of land forces, and other ſervices incurred between 
January 31, 1782, and December 6 following 

2. Towards defraying ditto between the gth of 
April, 1782, and November 9 following 


296,507 14 
340,346 5 


FEBRUAR 28. 


Towards defraying extraordinaries of the army | 
between July 31, 1782, and February 1, 1783 1,356,919 10 
; Marcn 3, 
1. To pay off exchequer bills made out purſuant 
to act of laſt ſeſſion 
2. To pay off ditto purſuant to another act 
3. To pay off ditto made out purſuant to vote of 
credit laſt ſeſſion — 
4. The charge of 54678 men for guards and gar- 
riſons in Great-Britain, Jerſey, and Guernſey, for 


1,500,000 o 
1,495,000 © 


1,000,000 o 


i783 rr 6,904 19 9 
FR For the charge of forces in the Plantations, I TEE 
Afric 


a and Gibraltar, for ditty time 310,623 16 6 
6. Fot 


o * a \ 4 0 — * 
IO WL IIs \ 5 
N * 
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6. For general and ſtaff officers for ditto time 15,561 17 2 
7. For the pay neceſſary to be advanced to one | 
riment of light dragoons, and ſeven battalions of 
bot, for ſervice in the Eaſt-Indies, for 1983 — 15,074 10 © 
8. For the charge of embodicd militia in South- 
Friczin, and of four regiments of fencibles in 
North-Britain, for go days, from December 25, 
1582, to March 24, 1783 — — 
9. For the charge of four regiments of foot from 


leland, and of ſeveral additionals to his majeſty's 
forces, from their eſtabliſhments, to December 24, 


fo 


165,418 10 © 


1782 — — | 41,140 16 2 
10, For the charge of five principal corps formed 
4. Win North-America for 121 days, from December 
255 1782, to April 24, 1783 — — 25,126 SS 
2 0 11. For the out-penſieners of Chelſea hoſpital 
for 1783 — — 90,972 17 11 


12. For the charge of three Hanoverian bat- 
ullions of foot at Gibraltar, for 1783 
13. For the charge of 13,472 men, the troops of | 
Heſſe Caſſel, and ſubſidy — — 367,203 9 10 


28,017 11 of 


6 14. For dittoof 2257 men, the troops of Hanau, 
and ſubſidy 65,158 12 $E 
5 For ditto of 4300 men, the troops of Brunſ- | 
wick, and ditto 933947 15 8 
16, For ditto of a regiment of foot of Waldeck, 
„aud ſubſidy 17,498 3 24 
Ir 


17, For ditto of 1781 men, troops of Brande- 
bourg Anſpach, and ſubſidy — 
18. For ditto of 933 men, troops of Anhalt 
Zerbſt, and ſubſidy 
19. To make good a deficiency in ſums voted for 
the troops of Heſfe-Caſſel, being the charge of an 
augmentation to the ſaid troops from March 1, 1782, | 
to December 24 following — 3317 14 94 
20. To make good a deficiency of ſums voted for ns, 
the troops of Brandebourg Anſpach, being the 
charge of an augmentation to the ſaid troops from | 
March 1, 1782, to December 24 following — 6419 9 9 
21. For the charge of artillery for the foreign 
troops for 1783 


51,501 19 14 b 


23,818 11 114 


— 27,683 14 0 
Make 10. 

1. For defraying the expence of ſervices per- 
formed by the office of ordnance for land ſervice, 
and not provided for in 1782 — — 819,259 2 9 

2. Towards the charge of the office of ordnance 


for land ſervice for 1783 — — 630,612 12 10 
Vor. XXVI. I ArRIL 


4, 


"Or 


1 M 2 
— 
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APRIL 9. 


1. For the charge of 41,755 men for guards and 
— gy from April 25, 1783, to 24th of Jane fol- 
owing — — 

2. For forces in the plantations, Africa, and Gib- 
raltar, for ditto time | 

3. For the charge of two Hanoverian battalions 
of foot in Great-Britain, from December 25, 1782, 
to June 24, 1783 


APRIL 14. 
For paying of exchequer bills iſſued fince Feb- 


ruary 25, 1783, purſuant to act of laſt ſeſſion 
Mar 9. 
1. For completing the rebuilding of Newgate 
2. To the Turkey company — — 
May 12. 


1. To make good deficiency on july 5, 1782, of 
fund for paying annuities granted by act 31 G. II. 
towards the ſupply for 1758 — —— 

2. To make good ditto, granted by act 18 G. III. 
for 1778 — 

3. To make good ditto, granted by act 19G. III. 
for 1779 — — 

4. To make good ditto, granted by act 20 G. III. 
for 1780 
1 5. To make good ditto, granted by act 22 G. III. 

or 1782 — — — 
6. To make good deficiency of grants for 1782 

7. For the ordinary of the navy, including half- 
pay to ſea and marine officers, for 1783 

8. Towards buildings and repairs of ſhips, and 


other extra works, for 1783 — — 
Jux E 7. 
1. For the civil eſtabliſhment of Nova- Scotia 
2. For ditto of Eaſt- Florida — — 
3. For defraying the falaries due to the civil of- 
ficers of Weſt-Florida to June 24, 1783 . 


4. For the civil eftabliſhment of the iſland ot St. 
John 
5. For ſalaries of civil officers of Georgia to June 
24, 1783 
6, For ditto of Senegambia to ditto — — 


EB. —————— 


£5 54, 
188,891 1 


155,868 14 


9320 13 


> 
O 
8 
8 
O 
O 


| 


138,682 17 
282,502 8 


451,959 12 
311,843 1 
\ 
5943 
395 
4970 4 


O S 


3150 o 


3340 0 
2450 © 


— TT: 


Jons 13. 


ralids, for guards, garriſons, and other land for- 
» in Great-Britain, Guernſey, and Jerſey, from 
ſuave 25, 1783; to December 24 following 4 
;, For the charge of eight battalions of foot for 
ditto time . — 
. Upon account, for defraying the charge of 
hes ſerving abroad, exceeding the propoſed eſta- 
Mihment, for ditto time — — 
. For the charge of five provincial corps formed 
in North-America, from April 25, 1783, to Oc- 
ther 24 following 

;, For maintaining forces in the plantations and 
Africa, including the Heſſian garriſon at Gibraltar, 
fom June 25 to December 24, 1783 8 
6. For the charge of full pay to the commil- 
miſioned officers reduced, with the ninth and tenth 
companies of ſeveral regiments, for ditto time 

7. For the pay of the general and general ſtaff 
oficers in Great-Britain; for ditto time — 


June 18. 


1. For compenſation to proprietors of lands 
rear Chatham, purchaſed to ſecure his majeſty's 
docks, &c. | 
2. Upon account, towards defraying the charge 
of 200 letter-men of Chelſea hoſpital, from June 
23 % December 24, 1783 —— — 


Jux E 25. 


Towards enabling his majeſty to make a ſeparate 
tlabliſhment for the Prince of Wales 


June 27. 


1. To make good money iſſued purſuant to ad- 
lreſſes 
2. To make good ditto iſſued for the expence of 
confning and employing convicts on the river 
Thames 
. Towards carrying on the buildings at Somer- 
&-houſe, for the year 1783 — — 
4. To the commiſſioners of public accounts 

5. To the officers of the board of works, for 
their trouble and expences in ſurveying the loſſes 
Kaoned by the riots in the year 1780 — 


6 [(U] 2. 


1. For the charge of 17,483 men, including 2030 
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308,277 
40,241 


136,888 
38,000 
205,42 


8037 
8131 


4949 


1830 


60,000 


13 


* 
* 
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6. To make good money iſſued to American ſuf- „ 


ferers ; . 76,849 16 6 
7. For new paving certain ſtreets in St. Marga- l 
ret's and St. John's pariſh — 800 0 0 6 


8. Upon account of half. pay to certain provin- 

cial corps | 15,000 © 0 
9. For ſupport of African forts and ſettlements 13,000 © 0 
10, For the pay of general and general ſtaff of- 

ficers in Great-Britain, from April 25, 1783, to 


| 
| 
| 


June 24 following 2760 11 1 
11. Upon account of the reduced officers of land 

forces and marines for the year 1783 77.985 5 10 
12. For allowances to officers and private gen- 

tlemen of reduced horſe guards — — 574 18 z 
13. Upon further account of reduced officers of 

land forces 47,500 © 0 
14. Upon account of ſeveral oficers late in the 

ſervice of the ſtates-general — — — 3513 92 
15. For Scotch roads — 5329 10 6 
16. Vote of credit — — 1,000,000 o 0 


Total of ſupplies — 19,788,863 19 1 
Ways and Means for raiſing the above Supplies granted to his Majeſty, 


1. Land-tax 
2, Malt duty 


2,000,000 o 0 


1 IOT 


FEBRUARY 28, 1783, 


That one million be raiſed by loans and exche- 
quer bills, to be charged upon the firſt aids to be 
granted next ſeſſion — 1,000,009 0 o 


P ————_—_—— OY BGG. 4” ” 
LF. _— — - _ * * - 
& [3 


— —— 


— 


Ari 16. 


[ 

' 

1 That 12,000,000 l. be raiſed by annuities, and 

480, ooo l. by a lottery — 12,480,000 © 0 
| | Jux 30. 

| . 1. That there be raiſed by exchequer bills 1,500,000 © 0 


2. That there be applied out of the ſinking fund 2,200,000 o 
3. That the ſum remaining in the hands of the 
paymaſter- general of the forces, out of the ſavings 
of the ſums voted for the charge of eighty inde- 
pendent companies, be applied towards defraying 
the extraordinary expences of the army 
4. That the ſum remaining in the hands of ditto, 
of ditto, be applied towards ditto — 8647 15 al 
5 4 


mn x ey.” 
— — . 
b oy — x = 


68,745 © 0 


* 
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Paid into the exchequer by Sir R. Taylor, 
being the ſum which remained in his hands of 
52001. ranted in 1781, for making good damages 1 
ſuſtained by the riots in 1780 — — 1843 11 10 


Total of ways and means 20,009,236 2 
Ditto of ſupplies — — 19.788, 863 12 4 


Exceſs of ways and means — 220,372 7 10 


TAXES for the Year 1783. 


1. Stamp-duty on bills of exchange, for 1782, 
doubled — — | 
2. The ſame extended to foreign bills, promiſ- 
fory notes, &c. 

3. Additional ſtamp-duties on probates of wills 
and legacies | 
4. Ditto on bonds, law proceedings, admiſſions 
to the inns of court, Ke. 
5. Ditto on ſtage- coaches and diligences 


| 
8 
8 
O 
O 


New Taxes. 


1. A ſtamp- duty of 2d. upon receipts for 21; and 
not amounting to 2ol, and of 4d. if amounting to 
or exceeding zol. 
2. Ditto of 6s. upon every agreement, of 28. 6d, 
upon any inventory or catalogue, and of 58. upon 
every award — — — 10,000 © o 
Duty on turnpike roads and incloſure bills 20,000 © o 
2. A ftamp-duty of 3d. upon entry of any bu- wS 
rial, marriage, births, or chriſtenings — 15,000 © © 
„ Ditto 20s. for every licence to enable all per- 
ſon (except ſuch as have ſerved a regular appren- 
ticeſaip to any ſurgeon, apothecary, or chymiſt) to 
ven4 medicines; and zd. upon every box, packet, 
0: bvitle of medicines, under the 1 5 of 28. 6d.; 
ehen of the value of 28. 6d.; and 1s. when of 
e value of gs. and upwards, ſold by perſons _ 
t::i1% out ſuch licence 15,000 © ® 
0, A duty of 48. annually upon every waggon, or , 
er carriage, with three or four wheels, and of 28. 
ey upon every carriage with two wheels — 25,000 0 © 


250,000 © © 


> — 


* ö 
Total of taxes — 560,000 © © 
Intereſt of the loan of 12,000,000 $560,000 © © 
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His Majeſty's mift gracious Speech 
to both Houſes * of Parliament, on 


the cloſing of the Seſſion, July 11, 
1782, | | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


HE unwearied aſſiduĩty with 

which you have perſevered 
in the diſcharge of your duty in 
pariiament, during fo long a ſeſ- 
lion, bears the moſt honourable 
teſtimony to your zeal and induſtry 
in the ſervice of the public; for 
which you have provided with the 
cleareſt diſcernment of 1ts true 1n- 
tereſts; anxiouſly opening every 
channel for the return of peace ; 
and furniſhing with no lets vigt- 
lance the means of carrying on the 
war, if that meaſure thould be 
unavoidable, 

The extenſive powers with 
which I find myſelf inveſted to 
treat foy reconciliation and amity 
with the colonies which have 
taken arms in North America, I 
ſhall continue to employ in the 
manner moſt conducive to the at- 
tainment of thoſe objects, and 
with an earneſtneſs ſuitable to 
their importance. | 

The zeal which my ſubjects in 
Ireland have expreſſed for the 
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ara fervice, ſhows that the lj. 
rality of your proceedings to. 
wards them is felt there as it 
ought ; and has engaged their af. 
fections, equally with their duty 
and intereſt, in the common 
cauſe, | 

The diligence and ardour, with 
which you have entered upon the 
confideration of the Britiſh in. 
tereſts in the Eaſt-Indies, are wor. 
thy of your wiſdom, juſtice, and 
humanity, To protect the per- 
ſons and fortunes of millions in 
thoſe diſtant regions, and to com- 
bine our proſperity with their hap. 
pineſs, are objects which amply 
repay the utmoſt labour and ex. 
ertion. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 


I return you my particular 
thanks for the very liberal ſup. 
plies which you have granted with 
ſo much chearfulneſs and zeal for 
the ſervice of the current year, 
] reflect with extreme regret upon 
the heavy expence which the cir- 
cumſtances of public affairs una- 
voidably call for. It ſhall be my 
care to huſband your means to the 
beſt advantage; and, as far as de- 


pendi 


nds on me, to ph that œco- 
nomy which I have endeavoured to 
ſet on foot in my civil eſtabliſh- 
ment, to thoſe more extenſive 
branches of public expenditure, 
in which ſtill more important ad- 
yantages may be expected. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The important ſucceſſes, which, 
under the favour of Divine Provi- 
dence, the valour of my fleet in 
the Weſt Indies hath obtained, 
promiſe a favourable iſſue to our 
operations in that quarter. The 
events of war in the Eaſt Indies 
have alſo been proſperous. No- 
thing however can be more repug- 
rant tomy feelings, than the long 
continuance of ſo complicated a 
war. 

My ardent deſire of peace has 
induced. me to take every mea- 
ſure which promiſed the ſpeedieſt 
accompliſhment of my waſhes ; 
and I will continue to exert my 
beſt endeavours for that purpoſe, 
But if, for want of a correſpond- 
ing diſpoſition in our enemies, I 
would be diſappointed in the hope 
| entertained of a ſpeedy termina- 
tion of the calamities of war, I 
rely on the ſpirit, affection, and 
unanimity of my parliament and 
people to ſupport the honour of 
my crown, and the intereſts of my 
kingdoms ; not doubting that the 
blelling of heaven, which I de- 
voutly implore upon our arms, 
employed as they are in our juſt 
and neceſſary defence, will enable 
me to obtain fair and reaſonable 
terms of pacification. The moſt 
triumphant career of victory would 
not excite me to aim at more; and 
have the ſatisfaction to be able 
0 add, that I ſec no reaſon which 
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ſhould induce me to think of ac- 
cepting leſs, 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious Speech 
to both Houſes of Parliament, on 
the opening of the Seffion, De- 
cember 5, 1782. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


INCE the cloſe of the laſt ſeſ- 
ſions, 1 have employed my 
whole time in the care and atten- 
tion which the important and cri- 
tical conjuncture of public affairs 
required of me, ? 

I loit no time in giving the ne- 
ceſſary orders to prohibit the fur- 
ther proſecution of offenſive war 
vpon the continent of North Ame- 
rica, Adopting, as my inclina- 
tion will always lead me to do, 
with deciſion and effect, whatever 
I colle& to be the ſenſe of my 
parliament and my people; I have 
pointed all my views and mea- 
ſures, as well in Europe as in 
North America, to an entire and 
cordial reconciliation with thoſe 
colonies, 

Finding it indidpenſible to the 
attainment of this object, I did 
not heſitate to go the full length 
of the powers veſted in me, and 
offered to declare them free and 
independent ſtates, by an article 
to be inſerted in the treaty of 
peace, Proviſional articles are 
agreed upon, to take effect when- 
ever terms of peace ſhall be fi- 
nally ſettled with the court of 
France. g 

In thus admitting their ſepara- 
tion from the crown of theſe 
kingdoms, I have ſacrificed every 
conſideration of my own to the 
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wiſhes and opinion of my people. 
I make it my humble and earneſt 
prayer to Almighty God, that 
Great Britain may not feel the 
evils which might reſult from ſo 
great a diſmemberment of the 
empire; and, that America may 
be free fromtthoſe calamities which 
have formerly proved in the mo- 
ther country how eſſential mo- 
narchy is to the enjoyment of con- 
ſtitutional liberty. — Religion 
language — intereſt—-affections, 
may, and I hope will yet prove a 
bond of permanent union between 
the two countries: to this end, 
neither attention nor diſpoſition 
ſhall be wanting on my part. 
While I have carefully abſtain. 
ed from all offenſive operations 
againſt America, I have directed 
my whole force by land and ſea 
againſt the other powers at war, 
with as much vigour, as the fi- 
tuation of that force, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, 
would permit. I truſt that you 
feel the advantages reſulting from 
the ſafety of the great branches of 
our trade, You muſt have ſeen 
with pride and ſatisfaction the gal- 
lant defence of the governor and 
the garriſon of Gibraltar; and my 
fleet, after having effected the ob- 
ject of their deſtination, offering 
battle to the combined force of 
France and Spain on their own 
coalis; thoſe of my kingdoms 
have remained at the ſame time 
perfectly ſecure, and your do- 
meſtic tranquility uninterrupted, 
This reſpectable ftate, under the 
bleſſing of God, I attribute to the 
entire confidence which ſubſiſts 


between me and my people, and 


to the readineſs which has been 
ſhewn by my ſubjects in my city 
of London, and in other parts of 


* "We * 
Al * 
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my kingdoms, to ſtand forth ix 
the general defence. Some prock 
have lately been given of pulli 
ſpirit in private men, which woul! 
o honour to any age, and ay 
country. ? 
Having manifeſted to the whol 
world, by the moſt laſting ez. 
amples, the ſignal ſpirit and br, 
very of my people, I conceived i 
a moment not unbecoming ny 
dignity, and thought it a rege 
due to the lives and fortunes g 
ſuch brave and gallant ſubjects, u 
ſhew myſelf ready on my part, u 
embrace fair and Lact termy 
of accommodation with all the 
powers at war. 
I have the ſatisfaction to ac. 
quaint you, that negociations tq 
this effect are conſiderably ad. 
vanced, the reſult of which, a 
ſoon as they are brought to a con. 
cluſion, ſhall be immediately com. 
municated to you, 
I have every reaſon to hope and 
believe, that I ſhall have it in ny 
power in a very ſhort time to at. 
quaint you, that they have ended 
in terms of pacification, which, ! 
truſt, you will ſee juſt cauſe to ap- 
prove. I rely however with per. 
fect confidence on the wiſdom of 
my parliament, and the ſpirit of 
my people, that if any unfore- 
ſeen change in the diſpoſitions of 
the belligerent powers ſhould fru. 
trate my eonfident expectations, 
they will approve of the pe 
tions I have thought it adviſeable 
to make, and be ready to ſecond 
the moſt vigorous efforts in the 
further proſecution of the war. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 
I have endeavoured, by every 


meaſure in my power, to _ 
s 


the burthens of my people. I 
loft no time in taking the moſt 
decided meaſures for introducing 
better economy into the expen- 
diture of the army. | 
have carried into ſtriẽt execu- 
tion the ſeveral reductions in my 
ciril liſt expences, directed by an 
act of the laſt ſeſſions. I have in- 
troduced a further reform into 
other departments, and ſuppreſſed 
ſeveral finecure places in them. 
J have, by this means, ſo regu- 
lated my eſtabliſhments, that my 
expence ſhall not in future exceed 
my income. 

I have ordered the eſtimate of 
the civil liſt debt, laid before you 
lat ſeſſions, to be completed. The 
debt proving greater than could 
be then correctly ſtated, and the 
propoſed reduction not imme- 
diately taking place, I truſt you 
will provide for the deficiency, 
ſecuring, as before, the repay- 
ment out of my annual income. 

I have ordered Enquiry to be 
made into the application of the 
ſum voted in ſupport of the Ame- 
rican ſufferers ; and I truſt that 
you will agree with me, that a 
due and generous attention ought 
to be ſhewn to thoſe who have re- 
linquiſhed their properties or pro- 
feſions from motives of loyalty to 
me, or attachment to tKe mother 
country, | 
As it may be neceſſary to give 
ſtability to ſome regulations by 
act of parliament, 1 have ordered 
accounts of the ſeveral eſtabliſh- 
ments, incidental expences, fees 
and other emoluments of office, to 
be laid before you; Regulations 
have already taken place in ſome, 
which it is my intention to extend 
to all, and which, beſides expe- 
lüting all public buſineſs, myſt 
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produce a very conſiderable ſave 
ing, without taking from that am- 
ple encouragement, which ought 
to be held forth to talents, dili- 
gence, and integrity, - wherever 
they are to be found. 22 

I have directed an enquiry to be 
made into whatever regards the 
landed revenue of my crown, as 
well as the management of my 
woods and foreſts, that both may 
be made as beneficial as poſſible, 
and that the latter may firniſh a 
certain reſource for ſupplying the 
navy, our great national bulwark, 
with its firſt material. 

I have directed an inveſtigation 
into the department of the Mint, 
that the purity of the coin, of fo 
much importance to commerce, 
may be always adhered to; that 
by rendering the difficulty of 
counterfeiting greater, the lives of 
numbers may be ſaved, and eve 
needleſs expence in it ſuppreſſed. 

I muſt recommend to you an 
immediate attention to the great 
objects of the public receipts and 
expenditure, and above all, to the 
ſtate of the public debt. Not- 
withſtanding the great increaſe of 
it during the war, it is to be 
hoped that ſuch regulations may 
be fill eſtabliſhed, ſuch ſavings 
made, and future Toans ſo con- 
ducted, as to promote the means 
of its gradual redemption by a 
fixed courſe of payment, I muſt, 
with particular earneſtneſs, di- 
ſtingutſh for your ſerious conſi- 
deration, that part of the debt 
which conſiſts of navy, ordnance, 
and victualling bills: the enor- 
mous diſcount upon ſome of theſe - 
bills ſhews this mode of payment 
to be a moſt ruinous expedient. - 

I have ordered the ſeveral eſti. 
mates, made up as correctly as the 


. preſent” 
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8 practice admits, to be laid 
efore you. I hope that ſuch fur- 
ther corrections as may be neceſ- 
ſary, will be made before the next 
vear. It is my deſire, that you 
thould be appriſed of every ex- 
pence before it is incurred, as far 
as the nature of each ſervice can 
poſſibly admit. Matters of ac- 
count can never be made too pub- 
lic, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The ſcarcity, and conſequent 
high price of corn, requires your 
inſtant interpoſition, 

The great exceſs to which the 
crimes of theft and robbery, in 
many inſtances accompanied with 
perſonal violence, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of this metro- 
polis, has called of late for a ſtrict 
and ſevere execution of the law, 
It were much to be wiſhed .that 
theſe crimes could be prevented in 
their infancy, by correcting the 
vices become prevalent in a moſt 
alarming degree. 

The liberal principles adopted 
by you, concerning the rights and 
the commerce of ireland, have 
done you the higheſt honour, and 
will, I truſt, enſure that harmony, 
which ought always to ſubſiſt be- 
tween the two kingdoms. I am 
perſuaded, that a general increaſe 
of commerce throughout the em- 
pire, will prove he wiſdom of 
your meaſures with regard to that 
object. I would recommend to 
you a revifion of our whole trad- 
ing ſyſtem upon the ſame compre- 
henſive principles, with a view to 
its utmoſt potuble exrentfion. 

The regulation of a vaſt terr1- 
tory in Alla, opens a large feld 
for vour wiidom, prudence, and 
foret:pat, Iran that you will be 


able to frame ſome fundamenty 
laws, which may make their con. 
nection with Great Britain a ble. 
fing to India; and that you vil 
take therein proper meaſures tg 
give all foreign nations, in mat. 
ters of foreign commerce, an en. 
tire and perfe& confidence in the 
probity, punQuality, and gocd 
order of our government. Yoy 
may be aſſured that whatever de. 
pends upon me, ſhall he executed 
with a ſteadineſs, which can alone 
preſerve that part of my domi. 
nions, or the commerce which 
ariſes from it. 

It is the fixed object of my 
heart to make the general good, 
and the true ſpizit of the conſtitu. 
tion, the invariable rule of my 
conduct, and on all occaſions to 
advance and reward merit in every 
profeſſion. 

To enſure the full advantage 
of a government conducted on 
ſuch principles, depends on your 
temper, your wiſdom, your di. 
ſintereſtedneſs, collectively and in- 
dividually. 

My people expect theſe quali- 
cations of you; and 1 call for 
them. 


— 


The humble Addreſs of the Right 
Henoarable the Lords Spiritual 
and Temperal, in Parliament aſ- 
ſembled. 

Die Jovis 5 Decembris, 1782. 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

E, your majeſty's moſt du- 

tiful and loyal ſubjects, 

the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 

in parliament aſſembled, beg leave 

to return your majeſty our humble 

thanks for your moſt gracious 
ipeech from the throne. 


Io 


rr is with the ſincereſt grati- 
de we acknowledge the ſacrifice 
ich your majeſty has been gra- 
ouſly and affectionately pleaſed 
o make to the wiſhes and opinions 
of your people, fully convinced 
hat your majeſty's own conduct 
has always been actuated by a ſi- 
milar diſpoſition; we acknow- 
edge likewiſe your majeſty's con- 
mnt care and attention to the true 
intereſts of your people, and the 
critical fate of public affairs ſince 
the laßt ſeſſion of parliament; and 
in a particular manner for your 
majelly having been graciouſly 
pleaſed to direct your meaſures to- 
wards promoting a cordial recon- 


lite. ciliation between Great Britain 
my and America. 
8 to Permit us, Sir, to expreſs our 


ereat ſatisfaction that your ma- 
jelly, in the exerciſe of the pow- 
ers which were veſted in you, has 
laid the foundation of a peace 
with that country, and that you 
have actually agreed upon articles 
to take effect when the terms with 
the court of France ſhall be fi- 
nally ſettled, thereby affording to 
your people a reaſonable expecta- 
tion of being delivered from the 
burdens of a moſt expenſive war ; 
as well as to unite our hopes with 
your majeſty's, that religion, lan- 
guage, intereſts, and affection may 
yet be the means of effecting a 
permanent union between the two 
countries; to obtain which pur- 
poſe, ſo highly laudable, our ear- 
nac endeavours ſhall not be want- 
ing. 

Your majeſty may be aſſured we 
are ſenſible of the important ad- 
vantages reſulting from the ſue— 
cel:fal exertions of your majeſty's 
leets, owing to the {kill and bra- 


le 
us 
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very of your ofjicers, and thoſe 
ſerving under them, in protecting 
your diſtant colonies and ſettle- 
ments, as well as the great branches 
of our trade; and that we are im- 
preſſed with a due ſenſe of what 
is owing to the ſpirit and good con- 
duct of your majeſty's governor and 
garriſon of Gibraltar. 

We ſet a juſt value on the con- 
tin uance of our domeſtic tranqui- 
lity, and ſhall always reflect with 
peculiar ſatisfaction on the ſignal 
infances of public ſpirit called 
forth by the occaſion, 

We learn with great joy that a 
conſiderable progreſs is made in 
the negociations for a general 
peace, at a moment ſo ſuitable to 
your majeſty's dipnity; and we 
cannot omit to acknowledge the 
paternal regard your majeſty has 
hewn tor the lives and fortunes of 
your brave and gallant ſubjects. 

We return your majeſty our 
hearty thanks for your gracious 
promiſe, to communicate to us 
the terms with the ſeveral belli- 
gerent powers as ſoon as they are 
concluded; and we give your ma- 
jeſty the ſtrongeſt allurances, that 
if any unforeſeen change in the 
diſpoſitions of thoſe powers ſhould 
diſappoint your majeſiy's confi. 
dent expectations of peace, we 
will moſt chearfully exert our ut- 
moſt endeayours to aſſiſt your ma- 
jeſty in a vigorous proſecution of 
the war. 

We will not omit, on our parts, 
to apply ourſelves, with the moſt 
unremitting attention, to the ſe- 
veral important points which your 
majeſty has been pleaſed to men- 
tion, and to conſider of the moſt 
effetual means for rewedying the 
evils which may be apprehended 
| | from 
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from the preſent ſcarcity of corn; 
and for preventing, as far as poſ- 
fible, the crimes of theft and rob- 
bery, which have lately prevailed 
to a very alarming height. 

We beg leave to expreſs our ſa- 
tisfaction at the meaſures which 
have been adopted with reſpect to 
Ireland, for ſecuring its rights 
and commerce, which, we truſt, 
will have the effect of enſuring 
that harmony which ought al- 

ays to ſubſiſt between the two 
. and we do aſſure your 
majeſty we ſhall be ready to di- 
rect our attention to a reviſion of 
our whole trading ſyſtem, guided 
by the ſame liberal principles 
which your majeſty has been gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to commend. 

We are deeply impreſſed with a 
ſenſe of the important ſubject 
which the ſtate of our national 
eoncerns in the Eaſt Indies offers 
ſor our moſt ſerious deliberation; 
and your majeſty may be perſuad- 
ed, we have a due impreſſion of 
your royal goodneſs in thus ex- 
tending your anxious regard to 
the good government of the di- 
tant territories in Aſia, and to 
the welfare and happineſs of the 
people there: we will, in return, 
ſnew ourſelves zealous to anſwer 
your majeſty's gracious expecta- 
tions, by aſlifting to frame ſome 
fundamental laws which may 
make their connection with Great 
Britain a bleſſing to India, and 
may give to other nations, in 
matters of foreign commerce, an 
entire confidence in the probity, 
juſtice, and good order of the Bri- 
tiſh government. 

Allow us to expreſs, in the moſt 
fervent and grateful manner, our 
warmeſt gratitude for your ma- 


jeſty's gracious aſſurances that yy 
will make the general good, uy 
the true ſpirit of the conſtitution 
the invariable rule of your m1 
jeſty's conduct, and that you wil 
on all occaſions, advance and u. 
ward merit in every profeſſion, 

Your majeſty may rely with the 
utmoſt confidence, that ey 
meaſure will be adopted on oi 
part, to ſecure the full adyy. 
tages of a government condude 
on ſuch principles. 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious Anfuq, 


My Lords, 


This very affectionate and loyi 
addreſs affords me the higheſt {a 
tis faction. 

Your approbation of the foun. 
dation I have laid for the peace 
between Great Britain and Ame. 
rica, and of the meaſures I haye 
taken towards a general pacifica- 
tion, as well as the earneſt zeal 
which you have ſo unanimouſly 
expreſſed for carrying on the war 
with vigour, if the negociations 
ſhould unexpectedly break off, 
muſt be attended with the beſt ef. 
feats, both at home and abroad, 

Your affectionate acknowledg. 
ment of my conſtant diſpoſition 
to make my own conduct conform. 
able to the wiſhes and opinions of 
my people, touches me maſt ſen- 
ſibly. 

Upon that principle, I can ne- 
ver regret the ſacrifice I make of 
every conſideration of my own. 

I accept, with pleaſure, your 
aſſurances of ſupport to a govern. 
ment, „ on principles 
equally agreeable to my own ho- 
nour, and the public good, 


Tir 
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The bumble Addreſs of the Commons 
Great Britain, in Parliament 


afembled, Dec. 5, 1782. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


E, your majeſty's moſt du- 

tiful and loyal ſubjects, the 

commons of Great Britain in par- 

liament aſſembled, return your ma- 

jeſty the thanks of this houſe, for 

your moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. 

We beg leave to acknowledge, 
with ſincere and hearty thanks, 
your majeſty*s royal care and at- 
tion to the important and critical 
fate of public affairs ſince the laſt 
ſeſſion, and particularly for hav- 
ing been graciouſly pleaſed to di- 
rect your meaſures to promote a 
cordial reconciliation between 
Great Britain and America, 

Permit us to expreſs to your ma- 

jeſty our ſatisfa&ion that your ma- 
jeſty, in the exerciſe of the pow- 
ers which were veſted in your ma- 
jeſty, has laid the foundation of a 
peace with that country, and has 
actually agreed upon articles to be 
concluded whenever terms are fi- 
nally ſettled with the court of 
France. We moſt ardently wiſh, 
that religion, language, intereſts, 
and affection, may yet prove the 
bond of permanent union between 
the two countries. 
We are impreſſed with a due 
ſenſe of the advantages reſulting 
from the ſafety of the great 
branches of our trade, and of the 
happy ſucceſs which we owe to 
the ſpirit of your majeſty's fleet: 
and we reflect with peculiar plea- 
ſure on the uninterrupted conti- 
nuance of our domeſtic tranqui- 
lity, and the ſignal inftances of 
public ſpirit which the ſituation of 
te country has called forth. 
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We rejoice ,to learn that ad- 
vances have been made towards a 
3 pacification, at a moment 

o ſuitable to your majeſty's dig- 

nity, and to your gracious and pa- 
rental regard to the lives of your 
majeſty's brave and gallant ſub- 


jects. 


We deſire to thank your ma- 
jeſty for having promiſed to ac- 
quaint us, as ſoon as the terms are 
concluded; and to aſſure your ma- 
jeſty of our reſolution to take every 
meaſure to ſecond the moſt vigo- 
rous efforts in the further proſecu- 
tion of the war, if any unforeſeen 


change in the diſpoſitions of the 


belligerent powers ſhould fruſtrate 


your majeſty's confident expecta- 
tions of peace. 


We are anxious to offer the 


- warmeſt return of gratitude to 


your majeſty, for your gracious 
diſpoſition to diminiſh the bur- 
thens of your people; and to aſ- 
ſure your majeſty that your faith. 
ful Commons will, as they ought, 
moſt zealouſly co-operate in ſuch 
meaſures as may be neceſſary to 
give ſtability to regulations for 
that purpoſe, We will chearfully 
provide for the deficiency of the 
ſum granted laſt year for the diſ- 
charge of the debt on your ma- 
jeſty's civil liſt, 

We will apply ourſelves, with 
the moſt ſerious attention, to the 
many important points which your 
majeſty 1s pleaſed to recommend 
to our conſideration : we will do 
every thing in our power to re- 
medy the evils which may be ap- 


prehended from the general ſcar- 


city of corn; to put a ſtop to the. 
alarming exceſs of theft and rob- 
bery, and the cauſes from which 
thoſe crimes originate ; and to lay 
the foundation of a gradual re- 

: demption 
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demption of the public debt, by a 
Bod courls of payment. 

We recollect, with great ſatiſ- 
faction, thoſe liberal meaſures 
adopted with regard to the rights 
and commerce of Ireland, which 
will, we truſt, inſure the harmony 
which ought always to ſubſiſt be 
tween the two kingdoms, And 
we ſhall be ready to conſider of 
ſuch a general reviſion of our trad- 
ing ſyitem, as may, in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, be wiſe and 
expedient. 

We are truly ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity of framing ſuch regula- 
tions as are adapted to the ſitua- 
tion of affairs in the Eaſt Indies. 
And we beg leave to aſſure your 
majeſty, that it will be our great 
object, in all our deliberations, to 
manifeſt that temper and thoſe 
principles which your majeſty is 
pleaſed to inculcate, and which 
are required of us by the duty we 
owe to your majeſty, to our con- 
ſtituents, and to ourſelves. 


His Majeſty's meſt gracious Anfaver, 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 


I return you thanks for this 
loyal and dutiful addrefs. 

I am happy to receive your af- 
ſurances ot ſatisfaction on being 
acquain:ed that articles have been 
agreed upon with America, to 
take effect whenever terms of 
peace ſhall Le finally ſettled with 
the court of France; and that 
while you rejoice to learn, that 
advances have been made towards 
a general pacihcation, you are at 
the ſame time reſolved to ſecond 
the moſt vigorous efforts in the 
farther proſecution of the war, if 


w 


any unforeſeen change in the dit; 
poſition of the belligerent power 
ſhould fruſtrate my confident ex. 
pectations of peace. 


— E— 
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His Majeſty's Speech at the cloſins 
the Seton, July 16, 1783, , 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


HE advanced ſeaſon of the 

year requires ſome remiſſion 
from your long and laborious at. 
tention to the public ſervice, The 
exigencies of that ſervice may ob- 
lige me to call you together again 
at an early period ; and I per. 
ſuade myſelf, from my uniform 
experience of your affection to me, 
and your zeal for the public good, 
that vou will chearfully ſabmit to 
a temporary inconvenience, for 
the permanent advantage of your 
country. 

The conſideration of the affair: 
of the Eaſt Indies will require to 

2 reſumed as early as poſſible; 
and to be purſued with a ſerious 
and unremitting attention, 

I expected to have had the ſatis- 
faction of acquainting you, before 
the end of the ſeſſion, that the 
terms of paciacation were defini- 
tively ſettled; but the compli- 
cated ſtate of the buſineſs in diſ- 
cuſſion has unavoidably protracted 
the negociation. I have, how- 
ever, every reaſon to believe, 
from the diſpoſitions ſhewn by tae 
ſeveral powers concerned, that 
they are perfectly well inclined to 
ſuch a concluſion as may ſecure 
the bleſlings of peace, ſo much 
and ſo equally to be defired by all 
Parties, 
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Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 

[thank you for the ſupplies you 
dave ſo liberally granted for the 
public ſervice; for facilitating my 
brrangements towards a ſeparate 
tabliſnment for the Prince of 
Wales; and for enabling me, 
without any new burthen on my 
people, to difcharge the debt 
which remained on my civil lift, 


ne dif, 
Werz 
at ex. 


f 
fo My Lords and Gentlemen, 
$ at. [ earneſtly recommend to you an 


attention towards promoting a- 
nong my people, in your ſeveral 


gain counties, that ſpirit of order, re- 
per. gularity, and induſtry, which is 
form the true ſource of revenue and 


power in this nation; and with- 
out which all regulations for the 
improvement of the one, or the 
increaſe of the other, will have no 
effect. 


Then the Earl of Mansfield, 
lord chief juſtice of the court of 
King's Bench, ſpeaker of the 
Houſe of Lords, by his majeſty's 
command, ſaid : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


It is his majeſty*s royal will and 
pleaſure, that this parliament be 
prorogued to Tueſday the ninth 
day of September next, to be then 
here holden : and this pachament 
5 accordingly prorogued to Tueſ- 
ay the gth day of September 
next. | 


W * mY —_— 


Preliminary Articles * of Peace be- 
tween his Britannic Majeſty and 
the States General of the United 
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Provinces. Signed at Paris, the 
2d of September, 1783. 


In the Name of the Moſt Holy 
Trinity, 


HE king of Great Britain, 

and the States General of the 
United Provinces, animated with 
an equal deſire to put an end to 
the. calamities of war, have al- 
ready authorized their reſpective 
miniſters plenipotentiary to ſign 
mutual geclarations for a ſuſpen- 
hon of arms; and being willing 
to re-eltablith union and good un- 


derſtanding between the two na- 


tions, as neceſſary for the benefit 
of humanity in general, as for 
that of their reſpective dominions 
and ſubjects, have named for this 
purpoſe ; to wit, on the part of 
his Britannic majeſty, the moſt 
illuftrious and excellent Lord 
George Duke and Earl of Man- 
cheſter, Viſcount Mandeville, Ba- 
ron of Kimbolton, &c. his am- 
baſſador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to his moſt Chriftian 
majeity ; and on the part of their 
high mightineſles the States Ge- 
neral, the moſt excellent Lords 
Mathew Leſtevenon de Berken- 
roode, and Gerard Brantſen, re- 
ſpectively their ambaſſador, and 
ambaſſador extraordinary, and ple- 
nipotentiaries : who, after having 
duly communicated their full 


powers in good form, have agreed 


upon the following preliminary 
articles, 

Art. I. As ſoon as the prelimi- 
naries ſhall be ſigned and ratified; 
ſincere and conſtant friendſhip 
ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed between his 


For the preliminary articles of peace with France, Spain, and America, 
lee State Papers of the Annual Regiſter for 1782. 


Britannic 


- 
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Britannic majeſty, his kingdoms, 


dominions and ſubjects, and their 


high mightineſſes the States Ge- 
neral of the United Provinces, 
their dominions and ſubjects, of 
what quality or condition ſoever 


they be, without exception, ei- 


ther of places or perſons ; ſo that 
the high contracting parties ſhall 
give the greateſt attention to the 
maintaining between themſelves 


and their ſaid dominions and ſub. 


Jets, this reciprocal friendſhip 
and intercourſe, without permit- 
ting hereafter, on either part, 
any kind of hoſtilities to be com- 
mitted, either by ſea or by land, 
for any cauſe or under any pre- 
tence whatſoever : and they ſhall 
carefully avoid, for the future, 
every thing which might preju- 
dice the union happily re-eſta- 
bliſhed, endeavouring, on the con- 
trary, to procure reciprocally for 
each other, on every occaſion, 
whatever may contribute to their 
mutual glory, intereſts and ad- 
vantages, without giving any aſ- 
ſiſtance or protection, directly or 
indirectly, to thoſe who would do 
any injury to either of the high 
contracting parties. There ſhall 
be a general oblivion of every 
thing which may have been done 
or committed, before or fince the 
commencement” of the war which 
is juſt ended. 

Art. II. With reſpe& to the ho- 
nours of the flag, and the ſalute 
at ſea, by the ſhips of the repub- 
lic towards thoſe of his Britannic 
majeſty, the ſame cuſtom ſhall 
be reſpectively followed, as was 
practiſed before the commence- 
ment of the war which is juſt con- 


cluded. 


Art. III. All the priſoners taken 
on either fide, as well by land as 


1 dts 


tire releaſe. 


of the United Provinces cede and 


4 
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by ſea, and the hoſtages carig 
away or given during the war, aud 
to this day, ſhall be reſtored, with. 
out ranſom, in ſix weeks at latep 
to be computed from the day of 
exchange of the ratification gf 
theſe preliminary articles; each 
power reſpectively diſcharging the 
advances which ſhall have * 
made, for the ſubſiſtence and 
maintenance of their priſoners, b 
the ſovereign of the country 
where they ſhall have been de. 
tained, according to the receipts, 
atteſted accounts, and other au. 
thentic vouchers, which ſhall he 
furniſhed on each fide ; and ſure. 
ties ſhall be reciprocally given for 
the payment of the debts which 
the priſoners may have con tracted 
in the countries where they may 
have been detained until their en. 
And all fhips, a 
well men of war as merchant ſhips, 
which may have been taken fince 
the 1 of the terms agreed 
upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities 
by ſea, ſhall likewiſe be reſtored, 
bona fide, with all their crews and 
eargoes : and the execution of this 
article ſhall be proceeded upon im- 
mediately after the exchange of 
the ratifications of this prelimi- 
nary treaty, 

Art. IV. The States General 


guaranty, in full right to his Br- 
tannic majeſty, the town of Ne- 
gapatnam, with the dependencies 
thereof; but, in Ms": 6 of 
the 1mportance which the States 
General of the United Provinces 
annex to the poſſeſſion of the afore- 
ſaid town, the king of Great In. 
tain, as a proof of his good-will 
towards the ſaid ftates, promiſes, 
notwithſtanding this ceſſion, 0 
receive and treat- with them 


I the 


de reſtitution of the ſaid town, 
caſe the ſtates ſhould hereafter 
bare an equivalent to offer to him. 

Art. V. The king of Great 
Britain ſhall reſtore to the States 
General of the United Provinces, 
Trinquemale, as alſo all the other 
towns, forts, harbours, and ſet- 
tlements, which in the courſe of 
the preſent war, have been con- 
quered, in any part of the world 
whatever, by the arms of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, or by thoſe of the 
Engliſh Eaſt India company, and 


„ein be might be in poſfeſ- 
ſon; the whole in the condition in 

- which they ſhall be found. 

Art, VI. The States General of 

4 the United Provinces, promiſe and 


engage not to obſtruct the naviga- 
tion of the Britiſh ſubjects in the 
eaſtern ſeas, 3 

Art. VII. Whereas differences 
have ariſen between the Engliſh 
African company, and the Dutch 
Welt India company, relative to 
the navigation on the coaſts of 
Africa, as alſo on the ſubject of 
Cape Apollonia; for preventing 
all cauſe of complaint between the 
ſubjects of the two nations upon 
thoſe coaſts, it is agreed that com- 
miſſaries ſhall be named, on each 


1 lide, to make ſuitable arrange- 
4 ments on theſe points. : 
i. Art. VIII. All the countries 


and territories which may have 


1 been, or which may be conquered 
of n any part of the world whatſo- 
ever, by the arms of his Britannic 


majeſty, as well as by thoſe of the 
dtates General, which are not in- 
cluded in the preſent treaty, nei- 
ther under the head of ceſſions, 
nor under the head of reſtitutions, 
ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, 
ad without requiring any com- 
penſation, 
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Art. IX. As it is neceſſary to 
appoint a certain period for the 
reſtitutions and evacuations to be 
made, it is agreed that the king of 
Great Britain ſhall cauſe Trinque- 
male to be evacuated, as well as 
all the towns, forts, and territo- 
ties which have been taken by his 
arms, and of which he may be in 
poſſeſſion, excepting what is ceded 
to his Britarinic majeſty by thoſe 
articles, at the ſame periods as 
the reſtitutions and evacuations 
ſhall be made between Great Bri- 
tain and France. The States Ge- 
neral ſhall reſtore at the ſame pe- 
riod the towns and territories 
which their arms may have taken- 
from the Engliſh in the Eaſt In- 
dies, In conſequence of which, 
the neceſſary orders ſhall be fent 
by each of the high contracting 
parties, with reciprocal paſſports 
for the ſhips which ſhall carry 
them, immediately after the rati- 
fication of theſe preliminary ar- 
ticles. 

Art. X. His Britannic majeſty 
and their high mightineſſes the 
aforeſaid States General, promiſe 
to obſerve ſincerely, and bona fide, 
all the articles contained and eſta- 
bliſhed in this preſent prehminary 
treaty z and they will not ſuffer 
the ſame to be infringed, directly 
or indirectly, by their reſpective 
ſubjects: and the ſaid high con- 
tracting parties guaranty to each 
other, generally and reciprocally, 
all the ſtipulations of the preſent 
articles. , 

Art. XI. The ratifications of 
the preſent preliminary articles, 
prepared in good and due form, 
ſhall be exchanged in this city of 


Paris, between the high contract - 


ing parties, in the ſpace of one 
month, or ſooner, if it can be 
(X] done, 
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done, to be computed from the 
day of the ſignature of the pre- 
ſent articles. 

In witneſs whereof, we the un- 
derwritten, their ambaſſadors and 
plenipotentiaries, have ſigned with 
our hands, in their names, and by 
virtue of our full powers, the pre- 
ſent preliminary articles, and have 
cauſed the ſeals of our arms to be 
a ffixed thereto, 

Done at Paris, the ſecond day of 
September, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty- three. 


Leſcwenen van Berkenroode. (L. S.) 
Mancheſter. (L.S.) 
Brantjen. (L.S.) 


* — 
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T he Definitive Treaty of Peace and 


Friendſhip, between his Britannic 
Majeſty, and the Mat Chriſtian 
King. Signed at Verſailles, the 
3d of September, 1783. 


As publiſhed by Authority, 


In the Name of the Moſt Holy and 
Undivided Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, So be it. 


E it known to all thoſe whom 

it ſhall or may concern, The 

malt ſerene and moſt potent prince 
George the Third, by the grace 
of God, king of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Duke of 
Brunſwick and Lunenburg, arch- 
treaſurer and elector of the holy 
Roman empire, &c. and the moit 
ſerene and moſt potent Prince 
Lewis the Sixteenth, by the grace 
of God, molt Chriſtian king, be- 
ing equally deſirous to put an end 
to the war, Which for ſeveral years 
paſt afflicted their reſpective domi- 
nions, accepted the offer which 
their majeſties the emperor of the 


5 


mated with a mutual deſire of ac. 


Romans, and the empreſs of 3 
the Ruſſias, made to them, 
their interpoſition, and of then 
mediation: but their Britannie 
and moſt Chriſtian majeſties, ani. 


celerating the re- eſtabliſhment 9 
peace, communicated to each other 
their laudable intention ; which 
Heaven ſo far bleſſed, that they 
proceeded to lay the foundations 
of peace, by ſigning preliminary 
articles at Verfailles, the 2oth of 
January in the preſent year. Their 
ſaid majeſties the king of Great 
Britain and the moſt Chrillian 
king, thinking it incumbent upon 
them to give their imperial ma. 
jeſties a ſignal proof of gratitude 
for the generous offer of their me. 
diation, invited them, in con— 
cert, to concur in the completion 
of the great and ſalutary work of 
peace, by taking part, as media. 
tors, in the definitive treaty to be 
concluded between their Britan- 
nic and moit Chriſtian majeſties. 
Their ſaid Imperial majeſties hay. 
ing readily accepted that invita- 
tion, they have named, as their 
repreſentatives, viz. his majeſy 
the emperor of the Romans, the 
moſt i!luſtr'oas and moſt excellent 
Lerd Flor mond, Count Mercy- 
Argenteau, viſcount of Loo, ba- 
ron of Crichegnee, knight of the 
Golden Fleece, chamberlain, ac- 
tual privy counſellor of ſtate to 
his imperial and royal apoſtolic 
majeſty, and his ambaſſador to his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty ; and her 
majeſty the empreis of all the 
Ruſias, the moſt illuftrious and 
moſt excellent lord, Prince Iwan 
Bariatinſkoy, lieutenant general of 
the forces of her Imperial mazjelly 
of all the Ruſſias, knight of the 
orders of St, Anne, and of the 

Swediſ 


baedüſh ſword, and her miniſter 
{en;potentiary to his moſt Chri- 
en majeſty 3. and the Lord Ar- 
dali de Marcoff, counſellor of 
tate to her Imperial majeſty of all 
tie Refias, and her miniſter ple. 
nipotent1ary to his moſt Chriſtian 
mjelty. In conſequence, their 
{id majeſties the king of Great 
fritain, and the moſt Chriſtian 
bing, have named and conſtituted 
fr their plenipotentiaries, charged 
with the concluding and ſigning of 
the definitive treaty of peace, viz. 
the king of Great Britain, the 
molt i!!utrious and moſt excellent 
lord George, duke and earl of 
Mancheſter, Viſcount Mandeville, 
biron of Kimbolton, lord lien- 
tenant and euſtos rotulorum of the 
county of Huntingdon, aQual 
privy counſellor to his Britannic 


of majeſty, and his ambaſſador ex- 
" taordinary and plenipotentiary to 
deen Chriſtian majeſty ; and 
N- 


the moſt Chriſtian king, the moſt 
illulrious and moſt excellent Lord 
Charles Gravier, Count de Ver- 
gennes, baron of Welferding, &c. 


the king's counſellor-in all his 


councils, commander in his or- 
de WY Gre, preſtdent of the royal coun- 
nt ci! of finances, counſellor of ſtate 
ye military, miniſter and ſecretary 
to of fate, and of his commands 
he aud h1ances : who, after having 
x changed their reſpective fall 


powers, have agreed upon the fol- 
wing articles, : 

Art, I. There ſhall be a chriſ- 
tan, univerſal, and perpetual 
peace, as well by ſea asþy land, 
ind a fincere and conſtant friend- 
ip (hall be re-eſtabliſhed between 
their Britannic and moſt Chriſ- 
un majeſties, and between their 
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heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, 
0Mmnons, provinces, countries, 
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ſubjects and vaſſals, of what qua- 
lity or condition ſoever they 
be, without exception either of 
places or perſons ; ſo that the high 
contracting parties ſhall give the 
reateſt attention to the maintain- 
ing between themſelves, and their 
ſaid dominions and ſubjects, this 
reciprocal friendſhip and inter- 
courſe, without „ here- 
after, on either part, any kind of 
hoſtilities to be committed, either 
by ſea or by land, for any cauſe, 
or under any pretence whatſo- 
ever: and they ſhall carefully 
avoid, for the future, every thing 
which might prejudice the union 
happily re-eſtabliſhed, endeavour- 
ing, on the contrary, to procure 
reciprocally for each other, on 
every occaſion, whatever may con- 
tribute to their mutual glory, in- 
tereſts, and advantage, without 
giving any aſſiſtance or protection, 
directly or indirectly, to thoſe 
who would do any injury to ei- 
ther of the high contracting par- 
ties, There ſhall be a general ob- 
livion and amneſty of every thing 
which may have been done or 
committed, before or face the. 
commencement of the war which 
is juſt ended. | 
Art. II. The treaties of Weſt- 
phalia of 1649; the treaties 'of 
peace of Nimeguen of 1678, and 
1679 ; of Ryſwick of 1697; thoſe_ 
of peace and of commerce of U- 
trecht of 1713 ; that of Baden of 
1714; that of the triple alliance 
of the Hague of 1717; that of 
the quadruple alliance of London . 
of 1718; the treaty of peace of 
Vienna of 1738; the definitive 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelleof 1748 
and that of Paris of 1763, ſerve 
as a baſis and foundation to the 


peace, and to the preſent treaty z 


[X] 2 and 


„ 


_— 


* 


and ſor this purpoſe they were all 
renewed and conirmed in the beſt 
form, as welh as all the treaties in 
general which ſubſiſted between 
the high contracting parties before 
the war, as if they were herein in- 
ſerted word for word; and ſo they 
are to be exactly obſerved for the 
future in their Full tenor, and re- 
ligiouſly executed by both parties, 
In all the points which ſhall not be 
derog.ted from by the preſent 
treaty of peace, 

Art. III. All the. priſoners taken 
on eicher ſide, as well by land as 
by ſea, and the hoſtages carried 
away or given during the war, 
and to this day, ſhall be reſtored, 
without ranſom, in ſix weeks at 
lateſt, to be computed from the 
day of the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the preſent treaty ; 
each crown reſpectively diſcharg- 
ing the advances which thall have 
been made, for the ſubſiſtance and 
maintainance of their priſoners, 
by the ſovereign of the country 
where they ſhall have been de- 
tained, according to the receipts 
and atteited accounts, and other 
authentic vouchers, which ſhall 
be furniſhed on each fide: and 
fureties ſhall de reciprocally given 
for the payment of the debts 
which the priſoners may have 
contracted in the countries where 
they may have been detained un- 
ti! their entire releaſe, And all 
ſhips, as well men of war as mer- 
chant ſhips, which may have been 
taken ſince the expiration of the 
terms agreed upon for the ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities by ſea, fhall 
likewiſe be reſtored ena fde, with 
all their crews and cargoes. And 
the execution of this article ſhall 
be proceeded upon immediately 
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after the exchange of the ratifca. 
tions of this treaty. 

Art, IV. His majeſty the king 
of Great Britain is maintained in 
his right to the ifland of New. 
foundland, and to the adjacent 
iſlands, as the whole were aſſured 
to him by the thirteenth article 
of the treaty of Utrecht; ex. 
cepting the rſlands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, which are ceded 
in full right by the prefent treaty 
to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, * 

Art. V. His majeſty the mof 
Chriſtian king, in order to pre. 
vent the quarrels which have hi. 
therto ariſen between the two na. 
tions of England and France, con. 
ſents to renounce the right of fiſh. 
ing, which belongs to 15 in vir. 
tue of the afore ſaid article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, from Cape Bo- 
naviſta to Cape St. John, ſituated 
on the eaſtern coaſt of Newfound- 
land, in fifty degrees north Jati- 
tude ; and his majeſty the king of 
Gieat Britain conſents on his part, 
that the fiſhery aſſigned to the ſub- 
jets of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty, beginning at the ſaid Cape 
St. John, paſſing to the north, 
and deſcending by the weſtern 
coaſt of the iſland of Newfound- 
land, ſhall extend to the place 
called Cape Raye, ſituated in 
forty-ſeven degrees, fifty minutes 
latitude. The French fiſhermen 
ſhall enjoy the fiſhery which is al- 
ſigned to them by the preſent ar- 
ticle, as they had the right to en- 
joy that which was aſſigned to 
them by the treaty of Utrecht. 

Art. VI. With regard to the 
fiſhery im the gulf of St. Laurence, 
the French ſhall continue to exer- 
ciſe it conformably to the fifth at- 


ticle of the treaty of Paris, 
Art. VII 


licg, Art, VIT. The king of Great 


pritain reſtores to France the iſland 
of St, Lucia, in the condition it 
ws in when it was conquered by 
the Britiſh arms: and his Britan- 
nic majeſty cedes and guaranties 
to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty the 
land of Tobago. The Pro- 
teſtant inhabitants of the ſaid 
iſland, as well as thoſe of the 
{me religion, who ſhall have ſet- 
led at St. Lucia, whilſt that iſland 
was occupied by the Britiſh arms, 
hall not be moleſted in the ex- 
erciſe of their worſhip: and the 
P:itih inhabitants, or others who 
may have been ſubjects of the 
king of Great Britain in the afore- 
(aid iſlands, ſhall retain their poſ- 
ſeſlons upon the ſame titles and 
conditions by which they have ac- 
quired them ; or elſe they may 
retire in full ſecurity and liberty, 
where they hall think fit, and 
ſhall have the power of ſelling 
their eſtates, provided it be to 
ſubje&s of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeity, and of removing their ef- 
ſects, as well as their - perſons, 
without being reſtrained in their 
emigration, under any pretence 
whatſoever, except on account of 
debts, or of criminal proſecutions. 
The term limited for this emi- 
gration is fixed to the ſpace of 
eighteen months, to be computed 
from the day of the exchange of 
the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty, And for the better fe- 
curing the poſſeſſions of the in- 
habitants of the aforeſaid iſland 
of Tobago, the moſt Chriſtian 
king ſhall iſſue letters patent, con- 
taiming an abolition of che droit 
d'aubaine in the ſaid iſland. 

Art. VIII. The moſt Chriſtian 
king reſtores to Great Britain the 
Wands of Grenada, and the Gre- 


king 
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nadines, St. Vincent's, Domini- 
ca, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and 
Montſerrat; and the fortreſſes of 
theſe iſlands ſhall be delivered up 
in the condition they were in 
when the conqueſt of them was 
made. The ſame ſtipulations in- 
ſerted in the preceding article 
ſhall take place in favour of the 
French ſubjects, with reſpe& to 
the iſlands enumerated in the pre- 
ſent article. | 

Art. IX. The king of Great 
Britain cedes, in full right, and 
guaranties to his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, the river Senegal, and 
its dependencies, with the forts 
of St. Louis, Podor, Galam, Ar- 
guin, and Portendic ; and his Bri- 
tannic majeſty reſtores to France 
the iſland of Goree, which ſhall 
be delivered up in the condition it 
was in when the conqueſt of it was 
made, „ 

Art. X. The moſt Chriſtian 
king, on his part, guaranties to 
the king of Great Britain the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Fort James, and of the 
river Gambia. 

Art, XI. For preventing all diſ- 
cuſſion in that part of the world, 
the two high contracting parties 
ſhall, within three months after 
the exchange of the ratifications 
of the preſent treaty, name com- 
miſſaries, who ſhall be charged 
with the ſettling and fixing of the 
boundaries of the reſpective poſ- 
ſeſſions. As to the gum trade, 
the Engliſh ſhall have the _— 
of carrying it on, from the mou 
of the river St. John, to the bay 
and fort of Portendic inclafively. 
Provided that they ſhall nat form 
any permanent ſettlement, of 
what nature ſoever, in the ſaid 
river St. John, upon the coaſt, 
or in the bay of Portendic. 


[X] 3 Art. XII. 
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Art. XII. As to the reſidue of if, within the term of four months 
the coaſt of Africa, the Engliſh the reſpective allies of their Br. 
and French ſubjects ſhall continue tannic and moſt Chriſtian ma. 
to reſort thereto, according to the jeſties ſhall not have acceded 10 


uſage which has hitherto pre- the preſent pacification, or con. 
vailed, 


ciuded a ſeparate accommodation 
Art. XIII. The king of Great their ſaid majeſties ſhall not gin 
Britain reſtores to his moſt Chriſ- them any affiſtance, direAly orin. 


tian majeſty all the, ſettlements directly, againſt the Britiſh c 
which belonged to him at the be- French poffeſtons, or againſt the 
ginning of the preſent war, upon ancient poſſeſſions of their re. 
the coaſt of Orixa, and in Ben- ſpective allies, ſuch as they werg 
* gal, with liberty to ſurround in the year 1776. 
Chandernagore with a ditch for Art. XVII. The king of Gren 
carrying off che waters: and his Britain, being deſirous to give to 
Britannic majeſty engages to take his moſt Chriſtian majeſty a ſn. 
"ſuch meaſures as ſhall be in his cere proof of reconciliation and 
power for ſecuring to the ſubjects friendſhip, and to contribute to 
of France in that part of India, render ſolid the peace re-eſt:b1;&. 
as well as on the coaſt of Orixa, ed between their ſaid majellios, 
Coromandel, and Malabar, a ſafe, conſents to the abrogation «nd 
free, and independent trade, ſuch ſuppreſſion of all the articles re. 
as was carried on by the French lative to Dunkirk, from the treaty 
Eaſt India company, whether they of peace concludes at Urrecatin 
exerciſe it individually, or united 1713, incluſive, to this day, 
in a company. Art. XVIII. Immediately after 
Art. XIV. Pondicherry ſhall be the exchange of the ratihcatons, 
| in like manner delivered up and the two high contracting varies 
| guarantied to France, as alſo Ka- ſhall name commiſſaries to gent 
rikal: and his Britannie majeſty concerning new arrangements of 
| ſhall ſecure, for an additional de- commerce between th two na- 
| | pendency to Pondicherry, the two tions, on the baſis of reciprocity 
| diftrifts of Velanour and Bahour; and mutual convenience; which 
| and to Karikal, the Four Magans arrangements ſhel] be ſetiled and 
| bordering thereupon, concluded within the ſpace of two 
| Art. XV. France ſhall re-enter years, to be computed from the 
into the poſleſſion of Mahé, as firſt of January, in the year 1734. 
ell as of its factory at Surat; Art, XIX. All the countries 
and the French ſhall carry on their and territories which may have 
trade, on this part of India, con- * been, or which may be conquered 
formably to the principles eſta- in any part of the world whatlo- 
bliſhed in the thirteenth article of ever, by the arms of his Britan- 


this treaty. nic majeſty, as well as by thoſe of 
Art. XVI. Orders having been his molt Chriſtian majeſty, which 
ſent to India by the high contract- are not included in the preſent 
ing parties, in purſuance of the treaty, neither under the head ef 
ixteenth article of the prelimi- ceffions, nor under the head of 
naries, it is further agreed, that reſtitutions, ſhall be reſtored with- 
| | i . ä ®.) abs 
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oat dificulty, and without requir- 
ing any compenſation. 

Art. XX. As it is neceſſary to 
zppoint a certain period for the 
telitutions and evacuations to be 
made by each of the high con- 
matting parties, it is agreed that 
the king of Great Britain ſhall 
cauſe to be evacuated the iſlands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, three 
months after the ratification of the 
preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can 
be done; St. Lucia, (one of the 
Charibee iſlands) and Goree in 
Africa, three months after the 
ratification of the preſent treaty, 
or ſooner, if it can be done. The 
king of Great Britain ſhall in 
like manner, at the end of three 
months after the ratification of 
the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if 
it can be done, enter again into 
the poſſeſſion of the iſlands of 
Grenada, the Grenadines, St. 
Vincent's, Dominica, St. Chriſ- 
topher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat. 
France {hall be put ra poiſ:ſtion 
of the towns and faQories which 
are reſtored to her in the Eaſt In- 
dies, and of the territories which 
are procured for her, to ſerve as 
additional dependencies to Pondi- 
cherry, and to Karikal, fix months 
after the ratification of the pre- 
ſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can 
be done. France ſhall deliver up, 
at che end of the like term of fix 
months, the towns and territories 
wich her arms may have taken 
trom the Engliſh, or their allies, 
in the Exit Indies. In canſe- 
quence whereof, the neceſſary or- 
ders ſuall be ſent by each of the 
nigh contracting parties, with re- 
t:procal paſſports for the ſhips 
„nch mall carry them, imme- 
viutely atter the ratification of the 
Prelent treaty. 
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Art. XXI. The deciſion of the 
prizes and ſeizures made prior to 
the hoſtilities ſhall be referred to 
the reſpective courts of juſtice; 
ſo that the legality of the ſaid 
prizes and ſeizures ſhall be de- 
cided aceording to the law of na- 
tions, and to treaties, in the courts 
of juſtice of the nation which 
ſhall have made the capture, or 
ordered the ſeizures. 

Art. XXII. For preventing the 
revival of the law-ſuits which 
have been ended in the iſlands 
conquered by either of the high 
contracting parties, it is agreed 
that the judgments pronounced in 
the laſt reſort, and which have ac- 
quired rhe force of matters de- 
termined, ſhall be confirmed and 
executed according to their form 
and tenor. | 

Art. XXIII. Their Britannic 
and moſt Chriſtian majeſties pro- 
miſe to obſ-rve ſincerely, and 
bona fide, all the articles con- 
tained and eſtabliſhed in the pre- 
ſent treaty; and they will not 
ſuffer the ſame to be infringed; - 
directly or indirealy, by their re- 
ſpective ſubjects: and the ſaid 
high contracting parties guaranty 
to each other, generally and reci- 
procally, ail the ſtipulations of 
the preſent treaty, 

Art. XXIV. The folemn ratifi- 
cations of the preſent treaty, pre- 

ared in good and due form, ſhall 
be exchanged in this city of Ver- 
ſailles, between the high contract- 
ing parties, in the ſpace of a 
month, or ſooner, if poſſible, to 
be computed from the day, of the 
ſignature of the preſent treaty, _ 

In witneſs whereof, we the un- 
der-written ambafdor extraordi- 
nary, and miniſters plenipoten- 
tiary, have ſigned wich our hands, 
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in their names, and in virtue of 
our reſpective full powers, the 
preſent definitive treaty, and have 


cauſed the ſeals of our arms to be 
affixed thereto, 


Done at Verſailles, the third 
day of September, one thou- 


ſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty- three. | 


Grawvier de Vergennes, (L. S.) 
Mancheſter, (L.S.) 


SEPARATE ARTICLES. 


Art, I. Some of the titles made 
uſe of by the contracting parties, 
whether in the full powers, and 
other inſtruments, during the 
courſe of the negociation, or in 
the preamble of the preſent treaty, 
not being generally acknowledg- 
ed, it has been agreed that no 

rejudice ſhould ever reſult there- 
Hom to either of the ſaid con- 
tracting parties; and that the 
titles taken or omitted, on either 
fide, upon occaſion of the ſaid 
negotiation, and of the preſent 
treaty, ſhall not be cited, or 
quoted as a precedent. 

Art. II. It has been agreed and 
determined, that the French lan- 
guage, made uſe of in all the co- 
pies of the preſent treaty, ſhall 
not form an example which may 
be alledged, or quoted as a pre- 
cedent, or, in any manner, pre- 
zudice either of the contracting 
powers; and that they ſhall con- 
form, for the future, to what has 
been obſerved, and ought to be 
obſerved, with regard to, and on 
the part of powers, who are in 
the practice and poſſeſſion of giv- 
ing and receiving copies of like 
treaties in a different language 
from the French; the preſent 


treaty having, nevertheleſs, th, 
ſame force and virtue as if ge 
aforeſaid practice had been therein 
obſerved. 

In witneſs whereof, we the yn. 
der-written ambaſſador extraordi. 
nary, and miniſters plenipoten. 
tiary of their Britannic and me 
Chriſtian majeſties, have fipned 
the preſent ſeparate articles, an 
have cauſed the ſeals of our arm; 
to be affixed thereto, 


Done at Verſailles, the third of 
September, one thouſand ſe. 
ven hundredandelighty.three, 


Grawvier de Vergennes. (L. S.) 
Mancheſter. (L. S. 


DECLARATION. 


THE 1 having entirely 
agreed with his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty upon the articles of the 
definitive treaty, will ſeek every 
means which ſhall not only enſure 
the execution thereof, with his 
accuſtomed good faith and punc- 
tuality, but will beſides | on 
his part, all poſſible efficacy to 
the principles which ſhall prevent 
even the leaſt foundation of dil. 
pute for the future. 

To this end, and in order that 
the fiſhermen of the two nations 
may not give cauſe for daily quar- 
rels, his Britannic majeſty will 
take the moſt poſitive meaſures for 
preventing his ſubjects from in- 
terrupting, in any manner, by 
their competition, the. fiſhery of 
the French, during the tempo. 
rary exerciſe of it which is granted 
to them, upon the coaſts of the 
iſland of Newfoundland; and he 
will, for this purpoſe, cauſe the 
fixed ſettlements, which ſhall be 
formed there, to be rey 
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flis Britannic majeſty will give 
orders, that the French fiſhermen 
he not incommoded, in cutting 
the wood neceſſary for the repair 
of their ſcaffolds, huts, and fiſh- 


ing veſſels, 


he thirteenth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, and the me- 
thod of carry" on the fiſhery 
which has at all times been ac- 
knowledged, ſhall be the plan 
upon which the fiſhery ſhall be 
carried on there; it ſhall not be 
deviated from by either party; 
the French fiſhermen building 
only their ſcaffolds, confining 
themſelves to the repair of their 
fſhing veſſels, and not wintering 
there ; the ſubjects of his Bri— 
tannic majeſty, on their part, not 
moleſting, in any manner, the 
French fiſhermen, during their 
fing, nor injuring their [erfolds 
during their abſence, 

The king of Great Britain, in 
ceding the iſlands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon to France, regards 
them as ceded for the purpoſe of 
ſerving as a real ſhelter to the 
French fiſhermen, and in full con- 
fdence that theſe poſſeſſions will 
not become an object of jealouſy 
between the two nations; and that 
the fiſhery between the ſaid iſlands, 
and that of Newfoundland, ſhall 
be limited to the middle of the 
channel. 

With regard to India, Great 
Britain having granted to France 
every thing that can aſcertain and 
confirm the trade which the latter 
requires to carry on there, his 
majeſty relies with confidence on 
the repeated aſſurances of the 
court of Verſailles, that the 
power of ſurrounding Chander- 
n:yore with a ditch for carrying 
ell the waters, thall not be exer- 


1329 
ciſed in ſuch a manner as to make 
it become an object of umbrage. 

The new ſtate in which com- 
merce may perhaps be found, in. 
all parts of the world, will de- 
mand reviſions and explanations 
of the ſubſiſting treaties ; but an 
entire abrogation of thoſe treaties, 
in whatever period it might be, 
would throw commerce into ſuch 
confufion as would be of infinite 
prejudice to it, 

In ſome of the treaties of this 
ſort there are not only articles 
which relate merely to commerce, 
but many others which enſure re- 
ciprocally, to the reſpective ſub- 
jets, privileges, facilities for 
conducting their affairs, perſonal 
protections, and other advantages, 
which are not, and which ought 
not to be of a changeable na- 
ture, ſuch as the regulations re- 
lating merely to the value of 
21 and merchandiſe, variable 

rom circumſtances of every kind. 

When therefore the ſtate of the 
trade between the two nations ſhall 
be treated upon, it is requiſite to 
be underſtood, that the alterations 
which may be made in the ſub- 
ſiſting treaties are to extend only 
to arrangements merely commer- 
cial ; and that the privileges and 
advantages, mutual and parti- 
cular, be not only preſerved on 
each fide, but even augmented, 
if it can be done, | 

In this view, his majeſty has 
conſented to the appointment of 
commiſſaries, on each fide, who 
ſhall treat folely upon this ob- 
ject. ; 

In witneſs whereof, we his Bri. 
tannic majeſty's ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary and miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary, being thereto duly autho- 
rized, have ſigned the preſent de- 

claration, 
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our arms to be ſet thereto. 


- Given at Verſailles, the third of 
September, one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and eighty-three. 


Mancheſter. (L. S.) 


COUNTER DECLARATION. 


THE principles which have 
guided the king, in the whole 
courſe of the negotiations which 

receded the re-eſtabliſhment of 
peace, muſt have convinced the 
king of Great Britain, that his 
majeſty has had no other deſign 
than to render it ſolid and laſting, 
by preventing, as much as pol- 
ſible, in the four quarters of the 
world, every ſubject of diſcuſſion 
and quarrel, The king of Great 
Britain undoubtedly places too 
much confidence in the upright- 
neſs of his majeſty's intentions, 
not to rely upon his conſtant at- 
tention to prevent the iſlands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon from be- 
coming an object of jealouſy be- 
tween the two nations, 

As to the hſhery on the coaſts 
of Newfoundland, which has been 
the object of the new arrange. 
ments ſettled by the two ſove- 
reigns upon this matter, it is ſuf. 
ficiently aſcertained by the fifth 
article of the treaty of peace 
ſigned this day, and by the de- 
claration likewiſe delivered to- 
day, by his Britannic majeſty's 
ambaſſador extraordinary and ple- 
nipotentiary; and his majeſty de- 
clares, that he is fully ſatisfied on 
this head. 

In regard to the ſiſnery between 
the iſland of Newfoundland, and 
thoſe of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
it is not to be carried on, by ei- 
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claration, and cauſed the ſeal of 


ther party, but to the middle of 


the channel; and his majeſty will 


give the moſt poſitive orders, that 
the French fiſhermen ſhall not 90 
beyond this line. His majeſty iz 
hrmly perſuaded that the king of 
Great Britain will give like or. 
ders to the Engliſh fithermen, 
The king's defire to maintain 
the peace comprehends India a 
well as the other parts of the 
world ; his Bricannic majeſty may 
therefore be aſſured, that his ma. 
jeſty will never permit that an ob. 


ject ſo inoffenſive, and ſo harm. 


leſs, as the ditch, with which 
Chandernagore is to be ſurround. 
ed, ſhould give any umbrage tg 
the court of London. 

The king, in propoſing new ar- 
rangements of commerce, had no 
other deſign than to remedy, by 
the rules of reciprocity and mu- 
tual convenience, whatever may 
be defective in the treaty cf com- 
merce ſigned at Utrecht, in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and thir. 


teen, The king of Great Bri.* 


tain may judge from thence, that 
his majeſty's intention is not in 
any wiſe to cancel all the ſtipu- 
lations in the above-menticned 
treaty ; he declares, on the con- 
trary, from henceforth, that he 
is diſpoſed to maintain all the pri- 
vileges, facilities and advantages 
expreſſed in that treaty, as far az 
they ſhall be reciprocal, or com- 
penſated by equivalent advan» 
tages, It 1s to attain this end, 
deſired on each fide, that com- 
miſſaries are to be appointed. to 
treat upon the Rate of the trace 
between the two nations, and that 
a conſiderable ſpace of time is to 
be allowed for compleating their 
work. His majeſty hopes that 
this object will be purſued wh 
| | the 
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he fame good faith, and the ſame 
ſoirit of coneiliation, which pre- 
ded over the diſcuſſion of all the 
other points compriſed in the de- 
Enitive treaty; and his ſaid ma- 
jeſty 15 firmly perſuaded, that the 
reſpective commiſſaries will em- 
ploy the utmoſt diligence for the 
completion of this important 
work. 

In witneſs whereof, we the un- 
derwritten miniſter plenipotentiary 
of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, be- 
ing thereto duly authorized, have 
{foncd the preſent counter-decla- 
ration, and have cauſed the ſeal 
of our arms to be fixed thereto. 


Given at Verſailles, the third 
of September, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty- 


three. 
Gravier de Vergennes. (L. S.) 
WE, ambaſſador plenipoten- 


tary of his Imperial and royal 
apoſtolic majeſty, having ated as 


- nediator in the work of pacifica- 


tion, declare that the treaty of 
peace ſigned this day at Ver- 
ſailles, between his Britannic ma- 
jeſty and his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jelly, with the two ſeparate ar- 
ticles thereto annexed, and of 
which they form a part, as alſo 
with all the clauſes, conditions 
and ſtipulations which are therein 
contained, was concluded by the 
mediation of his imperial and 
royal apoſtolic majeſty. In wit- 
neſs whereof, we have ſigned 
theſe preſents with our hand, and 
have cauſed the ſeal of our arms 
to be affixed thereto, 
Done at Verſailles, the third of 
September, one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred andeighty-three, 


Le Compte de Mercy Argenteau. (L.S.) 
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WE, miniſters plenipotentiary 
of her Imperial majeſty of all the 
Ruſſias, having aQed as mediators 
in the work of pacification, de- 
clare that the. treaty of peace, / 
ſigned this day at Verſailles, be- 
tween his Britannic majeſty, and 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, with 
the two ſeparate articles thereto 
annexed, and of which they form 
a part, as alſo with all the clauſes, 
conditions and ſtipulations which 
are therein contained, was con- 
cluded by the mediation of her 
Imperial majeſty of all the Ruf. 
ſias. In witneſs whereof, we have 
ſigned theſe preſents with our 
hands, and have cauſed the ſeals 
of our arms to be affixed thereto, 


Done at Verſailles, the third of 
September, one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred andeighty-three, 


Prince Iwan Bariatineſtoy, (L. S.) 
A. Marceff. (L. S.) 


The definitive Treaty of Peace and 
Friendſhip between his Britannic 
Majeſty, and the moſt Catholic 
King. Signed at Verſailles, the 
34 Day of September, 1783. 


As publiſhed by Authority. 


In the Name of the Moſt Holy 
and undivided Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt. So be 
it, | -— 

E it known to all thoſe whom 

it ſhall or may in any manner 
concern, 'The moſt ſerene and 
molt potent prince George *the 

Third, by the grace of God, 

king of Great Britain, France 

and Ireland, Duke of Brunſwick 
and Lunenbourg, arch-treaſurer 
and elector of the holy Roman 

| empire, 
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empire, &c. and the moſt ſerene 


and moſt potent prince Charles 


the Third, by the grace of God, 
king of Spain, and of the In- 
dies, &c. 1 equally deſirous 
to put an end to the war, Which 
for ſeveral years paſt afflicted their 
reſpective dominions, accepted the 
offer which their majeſties the em- 
peror of the Romans, and the em- 
preſs of all the Ruſſtas, made to 
them, of their interpoſition, and 
of their mediation : but their Bri- 
tannic and Catholic majeſties, ani- 
mated with a mutual deſire of ac- 
celerating the re-eſtahliſkment of 
peace, communicated to each o- 
ther their laudable intention ; 
which Heaven ſo far bleſſed, that 
they proceeded to lay the founda- 
tions of peace, by ſigning preli- 
liminary articles at Verſailles, the 
20th of January in the preſent 

ear. Their ſaid majeſties the 
kin of Great Britain, and the 
Catholic king, thinking it in- 
cumbent upon them to give their 
imperial majeſties a ſignal proof 
of their gratitude for the generous 
offer of their mediation, invited 
them, in concert, to concur in 
the completion of the great and 
falutary work of peace, by tak- 
ing part, as mediators, in the de- 
finitive treaty to be concluded be- 
tween their Britannic and Catho- 
lic majeſties. Their {aid Imperial 
majeſties having readily accepted 
that invitation, they have named, 
as their repreſentatives, viz. his 
majeſty the emperor of the Ro- 
mans, the moſt illuſtrious and 
moſt excellent Lord Florimond, 
Count Mercy- Argentau, viſcount 


of Loo, baron of Crichegnee, 
knight of the Golden Fleece, 


chamberlain, actual privy coun- 
cellor of ſtate to his Imperial and 


=. T2 1 
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royal apoſtolic majeſty, and hi 
ambaſſador to his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty ; and her majeſty the em. 
reſs of all the Ruſſias, the mol 
illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord, 
Prince Iwan Bariatinſkoy, lieute. 
nant- general of the forces of her 
Imperial majeſty of all the Ruſ. 
ſias, knight of the orders of St. 
Anne and of the Swediſh ſword, 
and her miniſter plenipotentiary 
to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and 
the Lord Arcadide Marco, coun. 
ſellor of ſtate to her Imperial ma. 
jeſty of all the Ruſſias, and her 
miniſter plenipotentiary to hig 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty, In con- 
ſequence, their ſaid majeſties the 
king of Great Britain, and the 
moſt Chriſtian king, have named 
and conſtituted for their plenipo. 
tentiaries, charged with the con. 
cluding and figning of the def. 
nitive treaty of peace, Viz, the 
king of Great Britain, the moſt 
illuſtrious and moſt excellent Lord 
George, duke and earl of Man- 
cheſter, viſcount Mandeville, ba- 
ron of Kimbolton, lord-lieutenant 
and cuſtos rotulorum of the county 
of Huntingdon, actual privy coun- 
ſellor to his Britannic majelty, 
and his ambaſſador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty; and the Ca- 
tholic king, the moſt illuſtrious 
and moſt excellent Lord Peter 
Paul Abarca de Bolea X:menes 
d*Urrea, &c, count of Aranda 
and Caftel Florido, marquis of 
Torres, of Villanan and Rupit, 
viſcount of Rueda and Yoch, ba- 
ron of the baronies of Gavin, 
Sietamo, Clamoſa, Eripol Traz- 
moz, La Mata de Caſtil- Viejo, 
Antillon La Almolda, Cortes, 
Jorva, St. Genis, Rabovillet, 
Arcau, and Ste. Colome de Far- 
nes, 


des, lord of the Tenance and ho- 


„eur of Alcalatem, the valley of 

fin Rodélla, the caſtles and towns of 

em. Maella, Meſones, Tlurana, and 

moſt Villa Plana, Taradel and Vila- 

Ord ico- bre in Ar- 
N drau, &c. Rico-Hombre in Ar 

k ragon by deſcent, grandee of Spain 
er 


of the firſt claſs, knight of the or- 
der of the Golden Fleece, and of 


that of the Holy Ghoſt, gentle- 
rd, man of the king's chamber in em- 
* ployment, captain general of his 
and forces, and his ambaſſador tov 
= the moſt Chriſtian king ; who, 


after having exchanged their re- 


her ſpective full powers, have agreed 
his upon the following articles. 
n- Art. I. There ſhall be a chriſ- 


tian, univerſal and perpetual 
peace, as well by ſea as by land, 
and a ſincere and conſtant friend- 
ſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed, be- 
tween their Britannic and Ca- 
tholic majeſties, and between their 
heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, 
dominions, provinces, countries, 
ſubjects, and vaſſals, of what 
quality or condition ſoever they 
be, without exception either of 
places or perſons; ſo that the 
high contracting parties ſhall give 
the greateſt attention to the main- 
taining between themſelves, and 
their Pid dominions and ſubjects, 
that reciprocal friendſhip and in- 
tercourſe, without permitting here- 
after, on either part, any kind of 
hoſtilities to be committed, either 
by ſea or by land, for any cauſe 
or under any pretence whatſo- 
ever: and they ſhall carefully 
avoid, for the future, every thing 
which might | rejudice the union 
happily re-eſtabliſhed, and endea- 
vouring, on the contrary, to pro- 
cure reciprocally for each other, 
on every occaſion, whatever may 
contribute to their mutual glory, 
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intereſts, and advantage, without 
giving any aſſiſtance or protec- 
tion, directly or indirectly, to 
thoſe who would do any injury to 
either of the high contractin 

parties. There ſhall be a — 
oblivion and amneſty of every 
thing which may have been done 
or committed, beſore or ſince the 
commencement of the war which 
is juſt ended. | 

Art. II. The treaties of Weſt. 
phalia of 1648 ; thoſe of Madrid 
of 1667, a of 1670; thoſe of 
peace and of commerce of Utrecht 
of 1713 ; that of Baden of 17143 
of Madrid of 1715; of Seville of 
1729; the definitive treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle of 1748; the treaty 
of Madrid of 1750; and the de- 
finitive treaty of Paris of 1763, 
ſerve as a baſis and foundation to 
the peace, and to the preſent 
treaty ; and for this purpoſe they 
are all renewed and confirmed-.in 
the beſt form, as well as all the 
treaties in general which ſubſiſted 
between the high contracting par- 
ties before the war, and particu- 
larly all thoſe which are ſpecified 
and renewed in the aforeſaid de- 
finitive treaty of Paris, in the beſt 
form, and as if they were herein 
inſertcd word for word: ſo that 
they are to be exactly obſerved for 
the future in their full tenor, and 
religiouſly executed, by both par- 
ties, in all the points which ſhall 
not be derogated from by the pre- 
ſent treaty of peace. 

Art. III. All the priſoners taken 
on either ſide, as well by land as 
by ſea, and the hoſtages carried 
away or given, during the war, 
and to this day, ſhall be reſtored, 
without ranſom, in ſix weeks at 
lateſt, to be computed from the 
day of the exchange of the pre- 

3 5 ſent. 
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ſent treaty z each crown reſpec- 


tively diſcharging the advances 


which ſhall have been made for 
the ſubſiſtence and maintenance 
of their priſoners, by the ſove- 
reign of the country where they 
mall have been detained, accord- 


ing to the receipts, atteſted ac- 


counts, and other authentic vouch- 
ers, which ſhall be furniſhed on 
each ſide: and ſureties ſhall be 
reciprocally given for the payment 
of the debts which the priſoners 
may have contracted in the coun- 
tries where they may have been 
detained, until their entire releaſe, 
And all ſhips, as well men of war 
as merchant ſhips, which may 
have been taken fince the expira- 
tion of the terms agreed upon 
for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by 
ſea,” ſhall likewiſe be reſtored, 
bona fide, with all their crews and 
cargoes. And the execution of 
this article ſhall be proceeded 
upon immediately after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this 
treaty. 

Art. IV. The king of Great 
Britain cedes, in full right to his 
Catholic majeſty, the iſland of 
Provided that the ſame 


lowing article ſhall take place in 
favour of the Britiſh ſubjects, with 
regard to the above-mentioned 
iſland. *' 

Art. V. His Britannic majeſty 
likewife cedes and guarantees, in 
full right to his Catholic majeſty, 
Eaſt Florida as alſo Weſt Florida. 
His Catholic majeſty agrees that 
the Britiſh inhabitants, or others 
who may have been ſubjects of 
the king of Great Britain in the 
ſaid countries, may retire in full 
ſecurity and liberty, where they 
ſhall think proper, and may ſell 
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their eſtates, and remove their ef. 
fects, as well as their perſon, 
without being reſtrained in thei 
emigration, under any pretencs 
whatfoever, except on account of 
debts, or criminal proſecutions. 
the term limited for this emigra. 
tion being fixed to the ſpace of 
eighteen months, to be computed 
from the day of the exchanpe of 
the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty : but if, from the value ct 
the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh pro- 
prietors, they ſhould not be able 
to diſpoſe of them within the ſaid 
term, then - his Catholic majeſty 
ſhall grant them a prolongation 
proportionate to that end. It i; 
further ſtipulated, that his Bri. 
tannic majeſty ſhall have the power 
of removing from Eaft Florida all 
the effects which may belong to 
him, whether artillery or other 
matters, 

Art. VI. The intention of the 
two high contracting parties be. 
ing to prevent as much as poſſible, 
all the cauſes of complaint and 
miſunderſtanding heretofore occa- 
ſioned by the cutting of wood for 
dying, or logwood ; and ſeveral 
Engliſh ſettlements having been 
formed and extended, under that 
pretence, upon the Spaniſh con- 
tinent; it is expreſsly agreed, that 
his Britannic majeſty's  ſubje&s 
ſhall have the right of cutting, 
loading and carrying away log- 
wood, in the diftrict lying be. 
tween the rivers Wallis or Bellize, 
and Rio Hondo, taking the courſe 
of the ſaid two rivers for unal- 
terable boundaries, ſo as that the 
navigation of them be common to 
both nations, to wit, by the river 
Wallis or Bellize, from the ſez, 
aſcending as far as oppoſite to 2 
lake or inlet which runs _ 21 
and, 
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lund, and forms an iſthmus, of 
deck, with another ſimilar inlet, 
which comes from the ſide of Rio- 
Nuevo or New- River; fo that the 
line of ſeparation ſhall paſs ſtrait 
acroſs the ſaid iſthmus, and meet 
another lake formed by the water 
of Rio-Nuevo or New. River, at 
its current. The ſaid line ſhall 
continue with the courſe of the 
Rio-Nuevo, deſcending as far as 
oppoſite to a river, the ſource of 
which is marked in the map, be- 
tween Rio-Nuevo and R1o-Hon- 
do, and which empties itfelf into 
Rio-Hondo; which river ſhall 
alſo ſerve as a common boundary 
as far as its junction with R1o- 
Hondo ; and from thence deſcend- 
ing by Rio-Hondo to the ſea, as 
the whole is marked on the map 
which the plenipotentiaries of the 
two crowns have thought proper 
to make uſe of, for aſcertaining 
the points agreed upon; to the 
end, that a good correſpondence 
may reign between the two na- 
tions, and that the Engliſh work- 
men, cutters, and labourers may 
not treſpaſs from an uncertainty 
of the boundaries, The reſpec- 
tive commiſſaries ſhall fix upon 
convenient places, in the terri- 
tory above marked out, in order 
that his Britannic majeſty's ſub- 
jets, employed in the felling of 
logwood, may, without interrup- 
tion, build therein houſes and ma- 
gazines neceſſary for themſelves, 
their families, and their effects; 


and his Catholic majeſty aſſures | 


to them the enjoyment of all that 
is expreſſed in the preſent article; 
provided that theſe ſtipulations 
mall not be conſidered as dero- 
gating in any wiſe from his rights 
ot loverceignty. Therefore all the 
Lugliſh, who may be diſperſed in 
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any other parts, whether on the 
Spaniſh continent, or-in any of 
the iſlands whatſoever, dependent 
on the aforeſaid Spaniſh conti- 
nent, and for whatever reaſon it 
might be, without exception, 
ſhall retire within the diſtrict 
which has been above deſcribed, 
in the ſpace of eighteen months, 
to be computed from the ex- 
change of the ratifications ; and 
for this purpoſe, orders ſhall be 
iſſued on the part of his Britannic 
majeſty ; and on that of his Ca- 
tholic majeſty, his governors ſhall 
be ordered to grant to the Engliſh 
diſperſed every convenience poſ- 
ſible for their removing to the ſet- 
tlement agreed upon by the pre- 
ſent article, or for their retiring 
wherever they ſhall think proper. 
It is likewiſe ſtipulated, that if 
any fortifications ſhould actually 
have been heretofore erected within 
the limits marked out, his Bri» 
tannic majeſty ſhall cauſe them all 
to be demoliſhed ; and he will or- 
der his ſubjects not to build any 
new ones, The Engliſh inhabi- 
tants, who ſhall ſettle there for 
the cutting of logwood, ſhall be 
permitted to enjoy a free fiſhery 
for their ſubſiſtence, on the coaſts 
of their diſtrict above agreed on, 
or of the iſlands fituated oppoſite 
thereto, without being incanywiſe 
diſturbed. on that account; pro- 
vided they do not eſtabliſn them. 
ſelves, in any manner, on the ſaid 
iſlands. | | 

Art. VIT. His Catholic majeſty 
ſhall reſtore to Great Britain the 
iſlands of Providence, and the Ba- 
hamas, without exception, in the 
ſame condition they were in when 
they were conquered by the arms 
of the king of Spain. The ſame 


ſtipulations inſerted in the fifth 


article 
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article of this treaty ſhall take 
— in favour of the Spaniſh 
ubjects, with regard to the iſlands 
mentioned in the preſent article. 
Art, VIII. All the countries 
and territories, which may have 
been, or which may be conquered 
in any part of the world whatſo- 
ever, by the arms of his Britannic 
majeſty, as well as by thoſe of his 
Catholic majeſty, which are not 
included in the preſent treaty, nei- 
ther under the head of ceſſions, 


nor under the head of reſtitutions, 


ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, 
and without requiring any com- 
penſation. 

Art. IX. Immediately after the 
exchange of the ratifications, the 
two high contracting parties ſhall 
name commiſſaries to treat con- 
cerning new arrangements of com- 
merce between the two nations, 
on the baſis of reciprocity and mu- 
tual convenience; which arrange- 
ments ſhall be ſettled and con- 
cluded within the ſpace of two 

ears, to be computed from the 
Ert of January, 1784. 

Art. X. As it is neceſſary to ap- 
point a certain period for the reſti- 
tutions and evacuations to be made 
by each of the high contracting 
parties, it is agreed, that the ing 
of Great Britain ſhall cauſe Ea 
Florida to be evacuated three 
months after the ratification of 
the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if 
it can be done. The king of 
Great Britain ſhall in like manner 
enter again into poticBion of the 
iſlands of Providence, and the 
Bahamas, without exception, in 
the ſpace of three months after the 
ratification of the preſent treaty, 
or ſooner, if it can be done. In 
conſequence whereof, the neceſ- 


fary orders ſhall be ſent by each 
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of the high contracting parties the 
with reciprocal paſſports for thei cou: 
ſhips which ſhall carry them, im- de 
mediately after the ratification « 


the preſent treaty, | 
Art. XI. Their Britannic ang 
Catholic majeſties, promiſe to ob. 
ſerve ſincerely, and Sena fig 
all the articles contained and eſſa. 
bliſhed in the preſent treaty ; and 
they will not {fer the ſame to be 
infringed, directly or indirecih, 
by their reſpective ſubjects: and 
the ſaid high contracting parties 
guaranty to each other, generally 
and reciprocally, all the ſtipula. 
tions of the preſent treaty, 

Art. XII. The folemn ratifica- 
tions of the From treaty, pre. 
pores in good and due form, fhall 

e exchanged in this city of Ver. 
ſailles, between the high contract. 
ing parties, in the ſpace of one 
month, or ſooner, if poſſible, to be 
computed from the day of the ſig- 
nature of the preſent treaty. In t 
witneſs whereof, we the under. 
written ambaſſadors extraordinary, 
and miniſters plenipotentiary, have 
ſigned with our hands, in their 
names, and by virtue of our re- 
ſpective full powers, the preſent 
definitive treaty, and have cauſed 
the ſeals of our arms to be affixed 
thereto, 


Done at Verſailles, the third 
day of September, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty · three. 


Le Compte d Aranda. (L. 8. 
Mancheſter. (L. S.) 


SEPARATE ARTICLES. 


Art. I. Some of the titles made 
uſe of by the contracting parties, 
whether in the full powers, - 
other 


courſe of the negociation, or in 
the preamble of the preſent treaty, 
not being generally acknowledged, 
it has been agreed that no prej u- 


and dice ſhould ever reſult therefrom 
o ob. to either of the ſaid contracting 
fide, arties ; and that the titles taken 
eſta or omitted, on either fide, upon 


occafion of the ſaid negociation, 
to be and of the preſent treaty, ſhall 
ct, not be cited, or quoted as a pre- 
and cedent. 


Art. IT. It has been agreed and 
determined, that the French lan- 
guage, made uſe of in al! the co- 
pies of the preſent treaty, ſhall 


fica WW not form an example which may 
pre he alledged, or quoted as a prece- 

* dent, or, in any manner, prej u- 
er 


dice either of the contracting pow- 
ers; and that they ſhall conform, 
for the future, to what has been 
obſerved, and ought to be ob- 


lig. ſerved, -with regard to, and on 
ln the part of powers, who are in 

der. the practice and poſſeſſion of giv- 
ay, ing and receiving copies of like 

Ws treaties in a different language 
eit 


from the French; the 8 
treaty having, nevertheleſs, the 
ſame force and virtue as if the 
aforeſaid practice had been therein 
obſerved. 

In witneſs whereof, we the un- 


rd der. written ambaſſador extraordi- 
ou- nary, and miniſters plenipoten- 
and tiary, of their Britannic and Ca- 


tholic majeſties, have ſigned the 
preſent ſeparate articles, and have 
cauſed the ſeals of our arms to be 
affxed thereto. 


Done at Verſailles, the third of 
September, one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and eighty-three. 


Le Compte 4 Aranda, (L. S.) 
Manthefler. 
Vo TL. XXVI. 
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her inſtruments, during the 


L. 5.) 
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[237 
DECLARATION, 


THE new ftate in which com- 
merce may perhaps be found, in 
all parts of the world, will de- 
mand reviſions and explanations of 
the ſubſiſting treaties ; but an en- 
tire abrogation of thoſe treaties, in - 
whatever period it might be; 
would throw commerce into ſuch 
confuſion as would be of infinite 
prejudice to it. 

In ſome of the treaties of this 
ſort there are not only articles 
which relate merely to commerce, 
but many others which enſue re- 
ciprocally, to the reſpective ſub- 
jects, privileges, facilities for con- 
ducting their affairs, perſonal pro- 
tections, and other advantages, 
which are not, and which ought 
not to be of a changeable nature, 
ſuch as the regulations l 
merely to the value of goods an 
merchandizè, variable from cir- 
cumſtances of every kind. | 

When therefore the ſtate of the 
trade between the two nations 
{hall be treated upon, it is requi- 
ſite td be underſtood, that the al- 
terations which may be made in 
the ſubſiſting treaties are to ex» 
tend only to arrangements merel 
commercial; and that the privi- 
leges and advantages, mutual and 
particular, be not only preſerved 
on each ſide, but even augmented, 
if it can be done, oe 

In this view, his majeſty has 
conſented to the appointment of 
commiſſaries, on each ſide, Who 
ſhall treat ſolely upon this object. 


Done at Verſailles, the third of 
September, one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred andeighty. three. 


Manchefter, , 4.8.) 
[ri COUNTER 


* 
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COUNTER DECLARATION. 
THE Catholic king, in prope- 


poſing new arrangements of com- 
merce, has had no ather deſign 
than to remedy, by the rules of 
reciprocity and mutual conve- 
nience, whatever may be defec- 
tive in preceding treaties of com- 
merce. The king of Great Bri- 
tain may judge from thence, that 
the intention of his Catholic ma- 
jeſty is not in any manner to can- 
cel all the ſtipulations contained 
in the above- mentioned treaties ; 
he declares, on the contrary, from 
henceforth, that he is diſpoſed to 
maintain all the privileges, facili- 
ties and advantages expreſſed in 
the old treaties, as far as they 
ſhall be reciprocal, or compen- 
fated by equivalent advantages, 
It is to attain this end, . on 
each ſide, that com miſſaries are to 
be named to treat upon the ſtate of 
trade between the two nations, 
and that a conſiderable ſpace of 
time is to be allowed for compleat- 
ing their work. His Catholic ma- 
1 5 hopes that this object will be 
purſued with. the ſame good faith, 
and with the ſame ſpirit of con- 
ciliation, which have preſided over 
the diſcuſſion of all the other 
points included in the definitive 
treaty 5 and his ſaid majeſty is 
equally confident, that the re- 
ſpective commiſſaries will employ 
the utmoſt diligence for the com- 
pletion of this important work. 


Done at Verſailles, the third of 


September, one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and eighty-three. 


- Le Compte D' Aranda, (L. S.) 


WE, ambaſſador plenipoten- 
tary of his Imperial and royal 


i; 


apoſtolic majeſty, having ated y 
mediator in the work of ' pacificy; 
tion, declare that the treaty ; 
ace ſigned this day at Verſailles 
tween his Britannic majeſty and 
his Catholic majeſty, with the twg 
ſeparate articles thereto annexed, 
and of which they form a part, x 
alſo with all the clauſes, condi. 
tions, and ſtipulations which are 
therein contained, was concluded 
by the mediation of his Imperial 
and royal apoſtolic majeſty, | 
In witneſs whereof,” we have 
ſigned theſe preſents with our 
hand, and have cauſed the ſeal of 
our arms to be afixed thereto, 


Done at Verſailles, this third of 
September, one thouſand ſe. 
ven hundred andeighty-three, 


Le Compte de Mercy Ar genteau. (L. S. 


WE, miniſters plenipotentiary 
of her Imperial majeſty of all the 
Ruſſias, having acted as mediators 
in the work of pacification, de- 
clare that the treaty of peace, 
ſigned this day at Verſailles, be. 
tween his Britannic majeſty and 
his Catholic majeſty, with the 
two feparate articles thereto an- 
nexed, and of which they form a 
part; as alſo with all the clauſes, 
conditions, and ſtipulations which 
are therein contained, was con- 
cluded by the mediation'of her Im- 
perial majeſty of all the Rofhas, 

In witneſs whereof, we have 
ſigned theſe preſents with our 
hands, and have cauſed the ſeals of 
our arms to be affixed thereto, 


Done at Verſailles," the,thirdof 
September, one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred andeighty-three, 
Prince Ivan Bariatinſtoy. (L. 5.) 
A. Marcef. | 2 475 


— 


Ned as 5, Afar 1 26 

| definitive Treaty of Peace and 
mw Friendſhip, between his Britan- 
"IN ee, and the United State: 
ty * of America, ſigned at Paris the 34 
n Day of September, 1783. | 


* lu the Name of the Moſt Holy and 
* 5 Undivided Trinity. 
ndi. 
2 T having pleaſed the divine Pro- 
0 vidence to diſpoſe the hearts of 


the moſt ſerene and moſt potent 
prince George the Third, by the 
grace of God, king of Great Bri- 
hin, France and Ireland, defender 
of the faith, Duke of Brunſwick 
and Lunenburg, arch-treaſurerand 
prince elector of the holy Roman 
empire, &c. and of the United 
States of America, to forget all 
paſt miſunderſtandings and dif- 
ferences that have er 5 in- 
terrupted the good correſpondence 
and friendſhip which they mutu- 
ally wiſh to reſtore, and to eſta. 


Fa blim ſuch a beneficial and ſatis- 
Int factory intercourſe between the 
be. two countries upon the ground of 


reciprocal advantages and mutual 


ind 

the convenience as may promote and 
* ſecure to both perpetual peace and 
we harmony; and having for this de- 


lirable end already laid the foun- 
dation of peace and reconciliation 
by the proviſional articles ſigned 
at Paris on the zoth of November, 
1782, by the commiſſioners em- 
powered on each part, which ar- 
ticles were agreed to be inſerted in 
and to conſtitute the treaty of 
2 propoſed to be concluded 
etween the crown of Great Bri- 
tain and the ſaid United States, 
but which treaty was not to be 
concluded until terms of peace 
ſhould be agreed upon between 
Great Britain and France, and his 
Eritannic majeſty ſhould be ready 


nne * 
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to conclude ſuch treaty accor- 
dingly; and the treaty between 
Great Britain and France having 
fince been concluded, his Britan= 
nic majeſty and the United States 
of America, in order to carry into 
full effect the proviſional articles 
above - mentioned, according to 
the tenor thereof, have conſti- 
tated and appointed, that is to 
ſay, his Britannic majeſty on his 
part, David Hartley, Eſq, mem- 
ber of the parliament of Great 
Britain; and the ſaid United 
States on their part, Jokn Adams, 
Eſq. late a commiſſioner of the 
United States of America at the 
court of Verſailles, late delegate 
in congreſs from the ſtate of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, and chief juſtice of the 
ſaid ſtate, and miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary of the ſaid United States 
to their high mightineſſes the 
States General of the United Ne- 
therlands; Benjamin Franklin, 
Eſq. late delegate in congreſs 
from the ſtate of Pennſylvania, 
preſident of the convention of the 


ſaid ftate, and miniſter plenipo- 


tentiary from the United States 
of America at the court of Ver- 
ſailles; and John Jay, Eſq. late 

preſident of congreſs, and chief 
juſtice of the ſtate of New York, 
and miniſter plenipotentiaty fromt 
the ſaid United States at the court 
of Madrid; to be the plenipo- 
tentiaries for the concluding and 
ſigning the preſent definitive 
treaty ; who after having reci- 
procally communicated their re- 
ſpective full powers, have agreed 
upon and confirmed the following 
articles: 


Art. I. His Britannic majeſty _ 


acknowledges the ſaid United 
States, viz. New Hampſhire, 
Maſſachuſetts Bay, Rhode Ifland 


[7] 2 and 


— — 
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and Providence Plantations, Con- 


necticut, New York, New fer- 
ſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Ma, 


ryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, to be free, ſovereign and in- 
dependent ftates ; that he treats 
with them as ſuch, and for him- 


ſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, re- 


linquiſhes all claims to the go- 
vernment, propriety and territo- 
rial rights of the ſame, and every 
part thereof. 

IT. And that all diſputes which 
might ariſe in future on the ſub- 
ject of the boundaries of the ſaid 
United States may be prevented, 
it is hereby agreed and declared, 
that the following are and ſhall be 
their boundaries, viz. From the 
north-weſt angle of Nova Scotia, 
viz. that angle which is formed 
by a line drawn due north from 
the ſource of St. Croix river to 
the Highlands, along the ſaid 
Highlands, which divide thoſe 
tivers that empty themſelves into 
the river St. Laurence, from thoſe 
which fall into the Atlantic ocean, 
to the north- weſternmoſt head of 
Connecticut river; thence down 
along the middle of that river to 
the forty-fifth degree of north la- 
titude; from thence by a line 
due weſt on ſaid latitude, until it 
ſtrikes the river Irroquois or Caa- 
traquy ; thence along the middle 
of ſaid river into Lake Ontario; 
through the middle of ſaid lake 
until it ſtrikes the communication 
by water between that lake and 
Lake Erie; ' thence along the mid- 
dle of the ſaid communication into 


Lake Erie, through the middle 


of ſaid lake, until it arrives at 
the water communication between 


that lake and Lake Huron; thence 


through the middle of ſaid lake 


— 


— 


to the water communication he, 
tween that lake and Lake Supe: 
rior ; thence through Lake Su. 
perior northward of the Iles Royal 
and Philapeaux to the Long Lake; 
thence through the middle of ſaid 
Long Lake and the water commy. 
nication between it and the Lake 
of the Woods, to the ſaid Lake 
of the Woods; thence through 
the ſaid Jake to the moſt north. 
weſternmoſt point thereof, and 
from thence on a due weſt courſe 
to the river Miſſiſſippi; thence by 
a line to be drawn along the mid. 
dle of the ſaid river Miſſiſſippi un. 
til it ſhall interſe& the northern. 
moſt part of the thirty-firſt de. 
gree of north latitude. South, by 
a line to be drawn due eaſt from 
the determination of the line laſt 
mentioned in thelatitude of thirty. 
one degrees north of the equator, 
to the middle of the river Apa- 
lachiola or Catahouche ; thence 
along the middle thereof to its 
junction with the Flint River; 
thence ſtraight to the head of St, 
Mary's River, and thence down 
along the middle of St. Mary's 
River to the Atlantic ocean, Eaſt, 
by a line to be drawn along the 
middle of the river St. Croix 
from its mouth in the Bay of 
Fundy to its ſource, and from its 
ſource directly north to the afore- 
ſaid Highlands which divide the 
rivers that fall into the Atlantic 
ocean from thoſe which fall into 
the river St. Laurence, compre- 
hending all iſlands within twenty 
leagues of any part of the ſhores 
of the United States, and lying 
between lines to be drawn due 
eat from the points where the 
aforefaid boundaries between Nora 
Scotia on the one part, and Eaſt Flo- 
rida cn the other, ſhall reſpec- 

SA a * tively 


1 
. 
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n be 4jvely touch the Bay of Fundy 
Supes ind the Atlantic ocean, excepting 
> Sy. ſuch iſlands as now are or here- 
Royal tofore have been within the li- 
ale: nits of the ſaid province of Nova 
f ſaid Scotia. 
umu. Art. III. It is agreed that the 
Lake people of the United States ſhall 
Lake continue to enjoy unmoleſted the 
ouph WW right to take fiſh of every kind on 
orth. the Great Bank, and on all the 
and other bank of Newfoundland; 
burſe alſo in the Gulf of St. Laurence, 
e by and at all other places in the ſea 
mid. where the N of both 


countries uſed at any time here- 
tofore to fiſh. And alſo that the 


de. inhabitants of the United States 
„ by ſhall have preg to take fiſh of 
from every kind on ſuch part of the 
laſt coaſt of Newfoundland as Britiſh 
ty. fiſhermen ſhall uſe (but not to dry 
tor, or cure the ſame on that iſland), 


and alſo on” the coaſts, bays, and 
creeks, of all other of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's dominions in 
America ; and that the American 


er; 
St, fiſhermen ſhall have liberty to dry 
wn and cure fiſh in any of the un- 
y's fettled bays, harbours, and creeks 


of Nova Scotia, Magdalen lands 
and Labrador, ſo long as the ſame 
hall remain unſettled ; but ſo ſoon 
as the ſame or either of them ſhall 
de ſettled, it ſhall not be lawful 
for the ſaid fiſhermen to dry or 
care fiſh at ſuch ſettlement, with- 
out a previous agreement for that 
purpoſe with the inhabitants, 
proprietors, or poſſeſſors of the 
ground, 

Art. IV. It is agreed that the 
creditors on either fide ſhall meet 
with no lawful impediment to the 


lng money of all Zona fide debts 
beretofore contracted. 
Art. V. It is agreed that con- 


NAVE 


recovery of the full value in ſter- 


* * 
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greſs ſhall earneſtly recommend it 
to the legiſlatures of the reſpective 
ſtates, to provide for the reſtitu- 
tion of al eſtates, rights, and 
2 which have 1 con- 

ſcated, belonging to real Britiſh 
ſubjects; and alſo of the eſtates, 
rights, and properties, of per- 
ſons reſident in diſtricts in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his majeſty's arms, and 
who have not borne arms againſt 
the ſaid United States ; an 
perſons of any other deſcription 
ſhall have free liberty to go to any 
part or parts of any of the thir- 
teen United. States, and therein 
to remain twelve months unmo- 
leſted in their endeavours to ob- 
tain the reſtitution of ſuch of 
their eſtates, rights, and proper- 
ties, as may have been confiſcated 
and that congreſs ſhall alſo ear- 
neſtly recommend to the ſeveral 
ſtates a reconſideration and revi- 
ſion of all acts or laws regarding 
the premiſes, ſo as to render the 
ſaid laws or acts perfectly con- 


that 


ſiſtent not only with juſtice and 


equity, but with that ſpirit of 
conciliation which on the return 
of the bleſſings of peace ſhould 
univerſally prevail: and that con- 
greſs ſhall alſo earneſtly. recom- 


mend to the ſeveral ftates, that 


the eſtates, rights, and proper- 
ties, of ſuch laſt mentioned per- 
ſons, ſhall be reſtored to them, 
they refunding to any perſons who 
may be now in poſleſſion of the 
bona fide price (where any has been 
ven), which ſuch perſons may 
k aid on purchaſing any of 
the ſaid lands, rights, or proper- 
ties, fince the confiſcation. 
And it is agreed that all per- 
ſons who have any intereſt in con- 
fiſcated lands, either by debts, 
marriage ſettlements, or other- 
[7] 3 wiſe, 


* 


.% 


and papers belonging to any of 
ſaid 
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wiſe, ſhall meet with no lawful 
impediment in the proſecution of 
their juſt rights. 

Art, VI. That there ſhall be 
no future confiſcations made, nor 
any proſecutions commenced a- 

ainſt any perſon or perſons for or 

y realon of the part which he or 
they may have taken in the pre- 
ſent war; and that no perſon fhall 
on that account ſuffer any future 
Joſs or damage either in his per- 
ſon, liberty, or property, and 
that thoſe who may be in con- 
finement on ſuch charges at the 
time of the ratification of the 
treaty in America, ſhall be im. 
mediately ſet at liberty, and the 
proſecutions ſo commenced be diſ- 
continued, 

Art. VII. There ſhall be a firm 
and perpetual peace between his 
Britannic majeſty and the ſaid 
United States, and between the 
ſubjects of the one and the citi- 
zens of the other; wherefore all 
hoſtilities both by ſea and land 
Mall from henceforth ceaſe; all 
priſoners on both ſides ſhall be ſet 
at liberty, and his Britannic ma- 
jeſty ſhall, with all convenient 
ſpeed, and without cauſing any 
deſtruction, or carrying away any 


negroes or other property of the 


American inhabitants, withdraw 
all his armies, garriſons, and 
fleets, from the ſaid United 
States, and from every poſt, place 
and harbour, within the ſame; 
leaving in all fortifications the 
American artillery that may be 
therein; and ſhall alſo order and 
cauſe all archives, records, deeds, 


the ſtates, or their citizens, 
which in the courſe of the war 


may have fallen into the bands of 


* % 1 * * 
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his officers, to be forthwith , 
ſtored and delivered to the Proper 
ſtates and perſons to whom they 
. Fehr af 

Art. VIII. The navigation of 
the river Miſſiſſippi, from its ſource 
to the ocean, ſhall for ever remain 
free and open to the ſubjects of 
Great Britain and the citizens of 
the United States. | 

Art. IX. In caſe it ſhould & 
e that any place or territory 
belonging to Great Britain, or tg 
the United States, ſhould haye 
been conquered by the arms of 
either from the other, before the 
arrival of the ſaid proviſional ar. 
ticles in America, it is agreed 
that the ſame ſhall be reflore 
without difficulty, and without re. 
quiring any compenſation, 

Art. X. The ſolemn ratifica. 
tions of the preſent treaty, expe. 
dited in g and due form, ſhall 
be exchanged between the con- 
tracting parties in the ſpace of fix 
months, or ſooner, if poſlible, to 
be computed from the day of the 
ſignature of the preſent treaty, 

In witneſs whereof we the un- 
der-ſigned, their miniſters pleni- 


potentiary, have in their name, 


and in virtue of our. full powers, 
ſigned with our hands the preſent 
definitive treaty, and cauſed the 
ſeals of our arms to be affixed 
thereto, 


Done at Paris, this third day of 
September, in the year of our 
Lord one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty- three. 


Dawid Hartley. (L. S. 
* Adams. (L. 8. 
« Franklin, il 

John Tay, L 
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7 between the Honcurable 
Faſt India Company and the 
Peſhwa Madhoo Row Pundit 
Purdhan, ſetiled by Mr. David 
Anderſon on the, Part of the Ho- 
nourable Company, in Virtue of 
the Powers delegated to him for 
that Purpoſe, by the Honourable 
the Governor General and Council, 
appointed by the King and Par- 
lament of Great Britain, to di- 
rect and controul all the political 
Affairs of the Hon. Engliſh Ea 
India Company in India, and 
' Maha Rajah Subadar Madhoo 
Row Scindia, as Plenipotentiary 
on the Part of the Peſhwa Madhoo 
Row Pundit Purdhan, Ballajee 
Pundit Nana Furnaveſe, and the 
whole of the Chiefs 4 the Mahrat. 
ta Nation, agreeably to the folloau- 
ing Articles, which ſhall be for 
ever binding on their Heirs and 
Succefſors, and the Conditions 75 
them to be invariably obſerved by 
both Parties, 
Art. I. FT is ſtipulated and a- 
greed to between the 
Hon, the Engliſh Eaſt India com- 
pany and the Peſhwa, through 
the mediation of Madhoo Row 
Scindia, that all countries, places, 
cities, and forts, including Baſ- 
ſeen, &c. which have been taken 
from the Peſhwa, during the war 
that has ariſen ſince the treaty 
ſettled by Colonel Upton, and 
have come into the poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh, ſhall be delivered up 
to the Peſhwa. The territories, 
forts, cities, &c. to be reſtored, 
Mall be delivered within the ſpace 
of two months from the period 
when this treaty ſhall become 
complete (as hereafter deſcribed) 
te luch perſons as the Peſhwa, or 
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his miniſter Nana Furnaveſe ſhall 
appoint. | 

Art. IT. It is agreed between 


the Engliſh company and the 
Peſhwa, that Salſette, and three 


other iſlands, viz. Elephanta, Ca- 
ranja, and Hog, which are in- 


cluded in the treaty of Colonel 
Upton, ſhall continue for ever in 
the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, If 
any other iſlands have been taken 
in the courſe of the preſent war, 
they ſhall be delivered up to the 
Pehwa. 

Art, III. Whereas it was ſtipu- 
lated in the 4th article of the 
treaty of Col. Upton, That the 
Peſhwa and all the chiefs of the 
Mahratta ſtate do agree to give 
the Engliſh company for ever all 
right and title to the city Baroach, 
as full and complete as ever they 
collected from the Moguls or o- 
therwiſe, without retaining any 
claim of Chout, or any other 
claims whatever; ſo that the Eng- 
liſh company ſhall poſſeſs it with. 
out participation or claim of any 
kind,” This article 1s accor- 
dingly continued in full force and 
effect. 

Art. IV. The Peſhwa Having 
formerly, in the treaty of Colon 
Upton, agreed, by way of friend- 
ſhip, to give up the Engliſh a 
country of three lacks of rupees 
near Baroach, the Engliſh do now, 
at the requeſt of Madhoo Row 
Sciadia, conſent to relinquiſh 
their claim to the ſaid country in 
favour of the Peſhwa. 

Art. V. The country which 
Seeajee and Fatty Siug Gwick- 
war gave to the Engliſh, and 
which is mentioned in the 7th 
article of the treaty with Col. Up- 
ton, being therein left in a ſtate 
of ſuſpence; the Engliſh, with a 
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view to obviate all future dif. 
putes, now agree, that it ſhall be 
reſtored, and it is hereby ſettled, 
that, if the ſaid country be a part 
of the eſtabliſhed territory of the 
Gwickwar, it ſhall be reſtored to 
the Gwickwar ; and if it ſhall be 
a part of the Peſhwa's terri- 
tories, it ſhall be reſtored to the 
Peſhwa. 

Art. VI. The Engliſh engage, 
that having allowed Ragonaut 
Row a period of four months, 
from the time which this treaty 
ſhall become complete, to fix on 
a place of reſidence, they will 
not after the expiration of the 
ſaid period afford him any ſup- 
port, protection, or aſſiſtance, nor 
ſupply him with money for his 
expences: and the Peſhwa'on his 
part engages, that if Ragonaut 
Row will voluntarily, and of his 
own accord, repair to Maha Ra- 
Jah Madhoo Row Scindia, and 
quietly reſide with him, the ſum 
of 25,000 rupees per month ſhall 
be paid him for his maintenance, 

— no injury whatever ſhall be 
offered to him by the Peſhwa, or 
any of his people. | 

Art. VII. The Hon. Engliſh 
Eaſt India company and the 
Peſhwa being defirous that their 
reſpective allies ſhall be included 
in this peace, it 1s hereby mu- 
tually ſtipulated, that each party 
ſhall make peace with the allies of 
the other in the manner herein 
after ſpecihed, 

Art. VIII. The territory which 
has long been the eſtabliſhed jag- 
heer of Seeajee Gwickwar, and 
Futty Sing Gwickwar, that is to 
ſay, whatever territory Futty Sing 

wickwar poſſeſſed at the com- 
mencement of the preſent war, 
mall hereafter for ever remain on 
$236 03-6 n 
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the uſual footing in his poſſeſ 
and the ſaid F utty Slog tht 


from the date of this treaty being C: 
complete, pay for the future 9 he 
the Peſhwa the tribute as uſyal, A 
previous to the preſent war; and ev 
hall perform ſuch ſervices, and W 


be ſubje& to ſuch obedience x 
have long been eftabliſhed, and 
cuſtomary. No claims ſhall be 
made on the ſaid Futty Sing, þy 
_ Peſhwa, for the period that i 
1 Art. IX. The Peſhwa e n 
that whereas the nabob Hyder 
Ally Cawn, having concluded a 
treaty with him, hath diſturbed 
and taken poſſeſſion of territoriez 
belonging to the Engliſh and their 
allies, he ſhall be made to relin. 
quiſh them, and they ſhall be re. 
ſtored to the company, and the 
nabob Mahomed Ally Cawn. All 
priſoners that have been taken on 
either fide during the war, ſhall 
be releaſed, and Hyder Ally Cawn 
ſhall be made to relinquiſh all 
ſuch territories belonging to the 
Engliſh company, and their al. 
lies, as he may have taken po. 
ſeſſion of fince the ninth of the 
month Ramzan, in the year 1180, 
being the date of his treaty with 
the Peſhwa; and the ſaid terri- 
tories ſhall be delivered over to 
the Engliſh, and the nabob Ma- 
homed Ally Cawn, within fir 
months after this treaty being 
complete: and the Engliſh in 
ſuch caſe agreed, that fo long as 
Hyder Ally Cawn ſhall afterwards 
abſtain from hoſtilities again 
them and their allies, and ſo long 
as he ſhall continue in friendſhip 
with the Peſhwa, that they will, 
in no reſpect, act hoſtilely towards 
him. | + We , EY, Za * % 2 


Art. X. The Peſhwa engages 
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on his own behalf, as well as on 
behalf of the nabob Nizam Ally 
Cawn, Ragojee Bouſala, Syna Sa- 
heb Souba, and the nabob Hyder 
Ally Cawn, that they ſhall in 
every reſpect maintain peace to- 
vards the Engliſh and their al- 
lies the nabob Aſophul Dowlah 
Fehader, and the nabob Maho- 
med Ally Cawn Behader, and 
ſhall in no — * whatever give 
them any diſturbance. The Eng- 
lic engage on their own behalf, 
2: well as on the behalf of their 
allies the nabob Aſophul Dow- 
lh, and the nabob Mahomed Al- 
ls Cawn, that they ſhall in every 
reſpe& maintain peace towards 
the Peſhwa, and his allies the 
nabob N1zam Ally Cawn, Rago- 
jee Bouſala, and Syna Saheb : 
and the Engliſh further engage 
on their own behalf, as well as 
on the behalf of their allies, that 
they will maintain peace alſo to- 
vards the nabob Hyder Ally 
Cawn, under the conditions ſpe- 
cited in the gth article of this 
treaty. 

Art, XI. The Hon, the Eaſt 
India company, and the Peſhwa 
mutually agree, that the veſlels of 
each ſhall offer no diſturbance to 
the navigation of the veſſels of 
the other : and the veſſels of each 
mall be allowed acceſs to the ports 
of the other, where they ſhall 
meet with no moleſtation, and the 
fulleſt protection ſhall be recipro- 
cally afforded. | N 
Art. XII. The Peſhwa, and the 
chiefs of the Mahratta ſtate, here- 


by agree, that the Engliſh ſhall . 
enjoy the privilege of trade as 


formerly, in the Mahratta terri- 
tories, and ſhall meet with no 
kind of interruption : and in the 
ſame manner, the Eaſt India com- 


[345 
pany agree, that the ſubjects of 
the Peſhwa ſhall be allowed the 
privileges of trade without inter- 
ruption in the territories of the 
Engliſh. © 
Art. XIII. The Peſhwa hereby 
engages, that he will not ſuffer 
any factories of other European 
nations to be eſtabliſhed in his ter. 
ritories, or thoſe of the chiefs de. 
endent-on him, excepting only 
Fach as are already eſtabliſhed by 
the Portugueſe ;' and he will hold 
no intercourſe of friendſhip with 
any other European nations: and 
the Engliſh on their part agree, 
that they will not afford aſſiſtance 
jo any nation of Decan, or Hin- 


oſtan, at enmity with the Peſhwa. 


Art. XIV. The Engliſh and the 
Peſhwa mutually agree, that nei- 
ther will afford any kind of af. 
ſiſtance to the enemies of the o- 
ther. 5 

Art. XV. The Hon, the go- 
vernor- general and council of 
Fort William engage, that they 
will not permit any of the chiefs, 
dependents, or ſubjects of the 
Engliſh, the gentlemen of Bom. 


bay, Surat, or Madras, to act 


contrary, at any place, to the 
terms of this treaty. In the ſame 
manner the Peſhwa Madhoo Row 
Pundit Purdhan engages, that 
none of the chiefs or ſubjects of 
the Mahratta ſtate ſhall act con- 
tary these... 
Art. XVI. The honourable Eaſt 
India company, and the Peſhwa 
Madhoo Row Pundit Purdhan, 
having the fulleſt confidence in 
Maha Rajah Subadar Madhoo 
Row Scindia Behader, they have 


both requeſted the ſaid Maha Ra- 


jah to be the mutual guarantee 
for the perpetual and invariable 
adherence of both parties to the 


conditions 
Gio! 8.04 36D, 
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conditions of this treaty ; and the 
ſaid Madhoo Row Scindiag from 
a regard to the welfare of both 
ſtates, hath taken upon himſelf 
the mytual guarantee, If either 
of the parties ſhall deviate from 
the conditions of this treaty, the 
ſaid Maha Rajah will join the o- 
ther party, and will to the utmoſt 
of his power, endeavour to bring 
the aggreſſor to a proper under- 
-Randing. 

Art. XVII It is hereby agreed, 
that whatever territories, forts or 
Cities in Guzzerat, were granted 
by Ragonaut Row to the Engliſh, 

revious to the treaty of Col. Up- 
ton, and have come into their poſ- 
ſeſſion, the reſtitution of which 
was ſtipulated in the 7th article of 
the ſaid treaty, ſhall be reſtored, 
agreeable to the terms of the ſaid 
treaty. | 

This treaty, conſiſting of ſe. 
venteen articles, 1s ſettled at Sal- 
bey, in the camp of Maha Rajah 
Subadar Madhoo Row Scindia, on 
the 4th of the month Jemmad ul 
Saany, in the your 1187 of the 
Hiegera, correſponding with the 

17th of May, 1782, of the Chriſ- 
tian zra, by the ſaid Maha Ra- 
Jah, and Mr, David Anderſon. 
A copy hereof ſhall be ſent, by 
each of the above-named perſons, 
to their reſpective principals. at 
Fort William, and +486 and 
on both copies being returned, 
the one under the ſeal of the 
Hon, the Eaſt India company, 

and ſignature of the Hon, gover- 
nor- general and council of Fort 
William, ſhall be delivered to 
Maha Rajah Madhoo Row Scin- 
dia Behader, and the other under 
the ſeal of the Peſhwa Madhoo 
Row Pundit Purdhan, and the 
ſignature of Ballagee Pundit Nana 
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1783. 
Furnaveſe, ſhall be delivered g 
Mr. Anderſon ; this . treaty ſpal 
be deemed complete and ratifed 
and the articles herein contained 
ſhail become binding on both thy 
contracting parties. 

(Written in the Mahratta cha. 
rafter, by Ragoo Bhow Dewan, 
In all 17 articles, on the yk 
of Jemmad ul Akher, or the gu 
of Jeyt Adeck, in the Shufa 
Pattah, in the year 1182.” 


Subſcribed in the Mahratta cha, 
racter, by Mahajee Scindiz 
on the ſame day, ; 


Agreed to what is above written, 


(Signed) D. Anppxs0y, 
Witneſſes, | 
as: ANDERSON, 
M. BLAIN. 


A true tranſlation, 


J. Ax D ERson, 
Aſſiſtant to the Embaſſy, 


% Subſcribed in the hand- urit. 
ing of Nana Furnaveſe,” Done 
by me Ballajee Inardine, on the 
15th of Mohurrum, in the year 
1183 (December 20, 1782) un. 
der the ſmall ſeal of the Peſhwa, 
ratified alſo by Scinda, the 21 
of Rabbie u! Owal; counter, 
part ſubſcribed by Mr, Anderſon, 
the 24th of February, 1783. 
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Tranſcript of the Treaty between 
France and the United States of 
America, together with the Ra- 
tification of the ſame by Congreſs. 


HE United States, afſem- 
bled in congreſs, to all who 
ſhall ſee theſe preſents greeting, 
Whereas Benjamin Franklin, our 
miniſter plenipotentiary, by vir- 
tue of full powers velted in him, 


made, with Charles Gravier 
Je Vergennes, counſellor of the 
king in all his councils, com- 
mander of his orders, miniſter 
and ſecretary of ſtate, veſted alſo 
with full powers by his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty for that pur- 
roſe, concluded and figned a 
contract between his ſaid moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty and the United 
States of North America, in the 


terms following: 


Contract between the King and 
the thirteen United States o 
North America, concluded by 

Mr. de Vergennes and Dr. 


Franklin. 


As it has pleaſed the king to 
comply with the requeſts made to 
him in the name, and on the part 
of the United Provinces of North 
America, by aſſiſtiag them in the 
war and invaſion under which 
they have 2 during ſeveral 
years; an 
ing concluded a treaty of amity 
and commerce with the ſaid con- 
federated provinces, on the Gth 


of February, 1778, having had 


the goodneſs to ſuccour them, 
not only by his fea and land- 
forces, but alſo by means of ad. 
vancing them money as bounti- 
fully as in its conſequence eſſica- 
ciouſly, at a time when their af- 
fairs were in a very critical fi- 
tuation; it has been judged proper 
and neceſſary to fix the exact a- 
mount of theſe advances, the 
conditions upon which the king 
has made them, the different pe- 
riods, at which the congreſs of 
the United States have agreed to 
pay them into his majeſty's royal 
Ueatury; and finally, to regu- 
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his majeſty, after hav- - 
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late this matter ſo, that no dif. 
ficulties may* hereafter ariſe to in- 
terrupt that good harmony which 
his majeſty is reſalved to ſupport 
on his part with the United 
States, For the purpoſe, there. 
fore, of accompliſhing ſo deſire. 
able an end, and with a view of 
ſtrengthening thoſe bonds of a. . 
mrty and commerce which ſubfit 
between his majeſty and the. U. 
nited States: we Charles Gravier 
de Vergennes, &c, counſellor to 
the king and all his councils, 
commander of his orders, mi- 
niſter and ſecretary. of ſtate to 
his command and finances, veſted 
with full powers by his majeſty: 
and we Benjamin Franklin, mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary of the U- 
nited States of North America, 
veſted equally with full powers by 
the congreſs of the ſaid ſtates, 
after having each communicated - 
our reſpective powers, have agreed 
upon the following articles: 
Art. I. It is agreed upon and 
certified, that the ſums advanced 
by his majeſty to the congreſs of 
the United States, under the title 
of a loan, in the years 1778, 
1779, 1780, 1781, and in the 
preſent year 1782, amount toge- 
ther to the ſum of eighteen mil- 
lions of livres, of French money, 
as appears by the twenty-one re- 
ceipts following, ſigned by the 
ſaid miniſter of the congreſs, and 
given by virtue of his full powers; 
namely, | ; 


1.—28 Feb. 1778 750,000 
2.—1i9 May - _ 750,000 
3-— 3 Aug. 750, ooo 
4.— I Nov. = 750,000 
3,000,000 


510 June 
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23 1779 250,000 inconvenient to the finance g 

6.—16 * > 250,000 the congreſs of the United State, WM:,; 

7— 4 Ot, - 250,000 and that it might, perhaps, e 

8,—21 Dec, - 250,000 even impracticable, it has pleaſes WW; 

J we — his majeſty on that account to re. WM 

3 1,000,000 leaſe them from the tenor of thoſe Ml: 

1 — receipts given by their miniſter ſe 

7 9.—29 Feb. 17 80 750,000 for the eighteen millions of livre, . 

| 10.—27 May - - 750,000 Tournois, mentioned in the pre. i 

| 11.—21 June - 750,000 cedin article ; and he has con. p 
} 12.— 3 Oct. 1,000,000 ſented that the reimburſement of 

. 13.—27 Nov. — 750,000 the capital in yearly money tg 

i | —— his royal treaſury ſhall be made 7 

| 1 4,000,000 in twelve equal payments, of ˖ 

bw — — 1,500,000 livres each, and in 5 

1 14.—15 Feb. 1781 750,000 twelve years, to begin the third 

| I;.—1; May + 750,000 year after the peace, 

| 16,15 Aug. - 750,000 Art. III. Although the receipts 5 

. 17.— 1 Oct. - 1,000,000 of the miniſter of the congreſs of 

| | 18.—15 Nov. w 750,000 the United States, mention, that | 

. . * the 18,000,000 of livres above 
$3 4,000,000 mentioned, ſhall be paid into the 
. — — royal treaſury with five per cent, 
IL 19.—10 April, 1782 1,500,000 intereſt ;*”* his majeſty, deſirous 
[4 20.— 2 July - 1,500,009 of giving a freſh proof to the ſaid 
K 21.— 5 — 3,000,000 United States, of his friendſhip, 
Þ ——— has been pleaſed to make them a 
N 6,000,000 preſent of the arrears of intereſt 
1 — to this day, and alſo to remit it 
4 Total 13,000,000 frogi this time to the day of the 


—_— 
— — 


date of the treaty of peace; a fa- 
vour which the miniſter of con. 
greſs acknowledges as proceeding 
purely from the king's bounty, 
and which he accepts in the name 
of the United States with the 
moſt profound and hvely grati- 
tude. 

Art. IV. The payment of the 
ſaid 18,000,000 of livres ſhall be 
made in ready money to his ma- 
jeſty's royal treaſury at Paris, in 
twelve equal payments, and at 
the period ſtated in the ſecond ar- 
ticle above. The intereſt on the 
ſaid ſum, at the rate of five per 
cent. to run from the date of the 
treaty of peace; the payment 1 

| ; ah ; 


By which receipts, the ſaid mi- 
4 piſter has promiſed, in the name 
17 of the congreſs, on the part of the 
thirteen United States, to cauſe to 
be paid and reimburſed to the 
king's royal treaſury, on the iſt 
of January, 1788, at the houſe of 
his principal banker at Paris, the 
above ſum, with the intereſt due 
thereon, at the rate of hve per 
cent. per annum. 5 
Art, II. Upon conſideration, 
however, that the payment of ſo 
large a capital at one ſtipulated 
derlod, namely, the 1 of Ja- 
nuary, 1788, may be exceedingly 
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hall be made at the time of 
wich of the partial reimburſements 
of the capital, and ſhall diminiſh 
proportion in the reimburſe. 
ments; the congreſs are never- 
teleſs at liberty to free them- 
elves from this obligation ſooner, 
by anticipating payments, in caſe 
the ſtate of their finances ſhould 


t 

V. Although the loan of 
oo, ooo of the Dutch florins, 
ranted by the States General of 
the United Provinces of the Ne- 
therlands, on the terms of the 
obligation paſſed on the 5th of 
November, 1781, has been made 
in his majeſty's name, and he has 
pledged himſelf for the payment 
of it; it is nevertheleſs acknow- 
edged by theſe preſents, that the 
faid loan has been made in reality 
on account of, and for the ſervice 
of the United States of North 
America; and that the capital 
, according to a mo- 
derate valuation, to the ſum of 
10,000,000 livres Tournois, has 
been paid to the United States, 
agreeable to receipt given for the 
payment of the ſaid ſum by the 
underſigned miniſter of congreſs, 
on the 7th of laſt June. 

Art. VI. By the ſaid conven- 
5th of November, 
1781, it has pleaſed the king to 
promiſe and to engage himſelf to 
furniſh and to pay to the general 
office of the States General of the 
Netherlands the capital of the 
laid loan, together with the in- 
tereſt of five per cent. without 
any charge or deduction whatſo- 
ever to the lenders, ſo that the 
ſaid capital be entirely reim- 
durſed within the ſpace of five 
years, the payments to be made 
at ten equal periods, the firſt to 


tion of the 


begin the fixth year after the date 
of the loan; and from that time, 
during every year till the final 

ayment of the ſaid ſum; but it 
is likewiſe acknowledged by the 
prone act, that this engagement 

as been entered into by the king, 
on the entreaty of the underwrit- 
ten miniſters of the United States; 
and upon the promiſe made by 
him in the name of the congreſs, 
and on the part of the thirteen 
United States to reimburſe and 
pay into the royal treaſury of his 
majeity at Paris, the capital, in- 
tereſt, and expences of the ſaid 
loan, agreeable to the condi- 
tions and terms, fixed by the con- 
vention of the 5th of November, 
1781. 

LA VII. It has been agreed 
upon and regulated in conſe- 
quence, that the ſaid ſum of ten 
millions of livres Tournois, mak- - 
ing, at a moderate eſtimate, five 
millions of Dutch florins as above 
mentioned, ſhall be reimburſed 
and paid into his majeſty's royal 
treaſury at Paris, with the in- 
tereſt at ſive per cent. in ten equal 
payments of one million each, 
and at the ſeveral periods, the 
firſt of which ſhall be made on 
the 5th of November, 1787, and 
thus from year to year till the 
final payment of the ſaid ſum of 
ten millions, the intereſt dimi- 
niſhing in proportion with the 

artial payments of the capital, 
Bur from the regard which his 
majeſty bears to the United States, 
he has been pleaſed to take upon 
himſelf the expence of the com- 
miſſion, and of banking, attend» 
ing the ſaid loan, of which ex- 
pence his majeſty makes a preſerid, 
to the ſaid United Statey ; and 
their underwritten” miniſter a0 
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cepts, with thanks, in the name 
of the congreſs, as an additional 
proof of his majeſty's generoſity, 
and of his friendſhip for the 
United States. 


Art. VIII. With reſpe& to the 
intereſt on the ſaid loan, as the 
king had engaged to pay, durin 
the five years preceding the fr! 
reimburſement of the capital, four 

per cent. on the whole, into the 
general office of the States Ge- 
neral of the Netherlands, an- 
nually, from the $th of No- 
vember, 1781, agreeable to the 
convention entered into on that 
day, the miniſter of congreſs ac- 
knowledges, that the reimburſe- 
ments of the ſaid intereſt is due 
to his majeſty from the United 
States; -and he engages, in the 
name of the ſaid ſtates, to cauſe 
the payment thereof to be made 
at the ſame rate into the royal 
treaſury of his majeſty; the in- 
tereſt of the firſt year to be paid 
on the 4th of next November, 
and fo on annually during the five 
years preceding the firſt pay- 
ment of the capital, fixed on as 
above, for the 5th of November, 
1787. 


our ſeal to be affixed hereunto, in 


Be it known to all and eyery 
one, that we the ſaid United 
States aſſembled in congreſs, pe 
netrated with the molt lively ideas 
of the generoſity and affection ma. 
nifeſted by his moſt Chriſtian ma. 
jeſty in the above contract, hays 
ratified and confirmed it; and by 
theſe preſents we do ratify and 
confirm the ſaid contract, and 
every article and clauſe therein. 
And we do by theſe preſents au. 
thoriſe our miniſter plenipoten. 
tiary at the court of Verſailles, 
to remit our preſent a@ of rati. 
hcation, in exchange for the n. 
tification of the ſaid contract o 
the part of his molt Chriſtian ma. 
jeſty. TR 
In faith of which we have cauſed 


preſence of his excellency Elias 
Bourdimot, preſident, this 22d of 
January, in the year of grace; 
1783, and the 4th of our ſove- 
reignty and independence. 


* ä 


The PETITION of the Peopli callid 
QUAKERS., 


To the Commons of Great Britain; 
in Parliament, 


Sheweth, 
HAT your petitianers met 
in this their annual aſſem- 
bly, having ſolemnly conſidered 
the ſtate of the enſlaved negroes, 
conceive themſelves engaged in 
religious duty, to lay the ſufter- 


| ing 


The high eren parties 
reciprocally bind themſelves to 
the faithful obſervance of this 
| contract, the ratifications of which 
ſhall be exchanged within the 
ſpace of nine months from the 
ate hereof, if poſſible. In faith 
of which, we the ſaid plenipo- 
tentiaries of his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, and of the thirteen 
United States of North Ame- 
rica, by virtue of our reſpective 
owers, have figned theſe pre- 
ents, and have thereto put the 


ſeal of our arms. 
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ple before you, as a ſubject loudly 
calling for the humane interpoſi- 
non of the legiſlature. 

Your petitioners regret that a 
nation profeſſing the Chriſtian 
ith, ſhould ſo far counteract the 
tinciples of humanity and juſtice 
5 by a cruel treatment of this op- 
refſed race, and to fill their minds 
with prejudices againſt the mild 
and beneficent doctrines of the 
goſpel, " 
Under the countenance of the 
uus of this country, many thou- 
ands of theſe our fellow-crea- 
tures, entitled to the natural 
rights of mankind, are held, as 
perſonal property, in cruel bon- 
lage; and your petitioners being 
informed, that a bill for the re- 
pulation of the African trade is 
now before the houſe, containing 
2 clauſe which reſtrains the offi- 
cers of the African company from 
exporting negroes; your peti- 
. * affected with a 
conſideration of the rapine, op- 
preſſion, and bloodſhed attending 
this trafick, humbly requeſt that 
this reſtriction may be extended 
to all perſons whatſoever, or that 
the houſe would grant ſuch other 
relief in the premiſes, as in its 
viſdom may ſeem meet, 


Signed 1n and on behalf of our 
yearly meeting, held in Lon- 
don, the 16th day of 6th 
month, 1783. 


2 1 ts 
* 


Warrant by the Lord Lieutenant Ge- 


Ireland, for the Settlement of t 
Geneve/e in that Kingdom. 


(L. S.) 
NuGzxT TeMpLs. 
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ftuation of that unhappy peo- To the Earl of 'Tyrone,— The 


neral and General Gowernor FA 


* 
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Right Hon. John Beresford, 
The Right Hon. Sir John Bla- 
uiere, K. B.—The Right Hon. 
Lay Theophilus Clements, 
— The Right Hon. John For- 
ſter,— The Right Hon. Luke 
Gardiner, — The Right Hon, 
Williams Wyndham Grenville, 
— The Right Hon. James Cuffe, 
—David La Touche, Eſq. jun. 
— Andrew Caldwel,Eſq.—Tra- 
vers Hartley, Eſq.—Alexander 
Jaffray, Eſq.—And Meſſrs. G. 
Ringler, — E. Claviere, — Du 


Roveray,—E. Gaſe,—Grenus, 
—and D'Ivernois. 


HERE As the ſieur D'Iver- 

nois did, by his memorial 
of the 27th of September laſt, 
repreſent unto us, that, in con- 
ſequence of certain alterations 
which had taken place in the po- 


litical conſtitution and govern- 


ment of the ſtate of Geneva, 2 
conſiderable number of the citi- 
zens and inhabitants, attached to 


the bleſſings of a free government, 


were diſpoſed, under affurances of 
the enjoyment of certain privi- 
leges and protection, to ſettle 
themſelves in this kingdom, to 
bring with them their property, 
and to eſtabliſh here thoſe manu- 
factures which had rendered the 
citizens of that ſtate fo wealthy 
and that the ſum of fifty 
ſand pounds ſterling, Britiſh mo- 
ney, would be neceſſary to enable 
the firſt thouſand emigrants to ef- 
fect their purpoſe, of which a 
ſum, not exceeding one half, to 


be applied to defray the expence 


of their journey, and the car- 
riage of their effects; and the 
remainder to be applied in the 


building or providing houſes 


their 


thou- 
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their reception : and whereas we 
did lay the ſaid memorial before 
the lords of his majeſty's privy 
council, who, by their reſolution 
of the 27th day of September laſt, 
expreſſive of the importance of the 
object, and the advantages to be 
ſecured to this kingdom by the 
acceſſion of a body of reſpectable 


citizens, and to its commerce by 


the introduction of a manufacture 
ſo extenſive and beneficial, and 
by the immediate acquiſition of a 
very material addition to the na- 
tional wealth, did unanimouſly 
requeſt, that his majeſty would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to take the 
ſame into his royal conſideration, 
and to adopt ſuch meaſures in 
this caſe as to his majeſty's great 
wiſdom ſhould ſeem meet: and 
we having tranſmitted the ſaid 
memorial and reſolution to be laid 
before the king, his majeſty hath 
been graciouſly pleaſed to ſignify 
his royal 1 of the de- 
ſign aforeſaid, founded upon prin- 
ciples ſo truly intereſting to juſ- 
tice and humanity; and of his 


royal W to induce the 


ſaid merchants, artiſts, and ma- 


nufacturers, citizens, or inhabi- 


tants of Geneva, to ſettle in Ire- 
land, under the conviction, that 
by their civil and religious prin- 


ciples, cheir induſtry, and their 


loyalty, they would materially 
contribute to the advantage of 
this kingdom : 

Theſe are, therefore, to pray 
and to empower you to conſult 
together, and to report unto us 
what agreements, regulations, 
warrants, and authorities will, in 
your opinion, be neceſſary and 
proper for carrying his majeſty's 

acions intentions into execution, 
under the heads following, viz, 


ing nevertheleſs, that, in no is. 
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1ſt, For the grant of a ſyn; 
fifty thouſand Sd to 981 
ſtate-officers, and to certain of ij 
nobility and gentry of this realm 
together with the. ſix commj 
fioners now in this kingdom fro 
the Genevans—The ſaid ſum 
be granted to them in truſt for th 
uſe of the Genevans ſettling i 
this country—whereof a ſum, n 
exceeding one half, is to be a 
plied to the charges of their jour 
ney, and the carriage of their ef 
fects; to be diſtributed by th 
ſaid commiſſioners, in ſuch pro 
portion as they ſhall think equi 
table, upon the conſideration g 
the circumitances, the character 
and the talents of each emigrant; 
and the remainder to be expende 
in the building a town, and ſet 
tling them therein, 
2dly. To conſider the rights, 
privileges, franchiſes, and im- 
munities to be granted to the in. 
habitants of the ſaid new-intended 
town; and ſo ſoon as the ſaid ge. 
neral ſyitem ſhall. have been ſub. 
mitted to, and approved of by 
us, then to prepare a draught 0 
a Charter, which will be referred 
to the conſideration of his ma- 
jeſty's law ſervants for their opi. 
nion, and afterwards ſubmitted.to 
his majeſty for his royal appro- 
bation, granting to the ſaid citi- 
zens of the New Geneva, the 
eſtabliſhment of magiſtrates, coun- 
cils, or aſſembles, with powers 
for regulating their internal con- 
cerns in ſuch manner as ſhall be 
moſt agreeable to the laws under 
which they lived happily in their 
own country, and as fhall be 
agreeable to the cuſtoms and dil- 
oſitions of the people; obſerv- 


ſtance whatſoever, ſuch municipal 
5 . laws, 


8 * 
Fi. = 


hertz or regulations, be fepug- 

want to the laws of this kingdom; 
ind, in caſe that it ſhould be ne- 

eſſary to apply to parliament fot 

farther powers for carrying ſuch 

charters, Or purpoſes Into ekecu- 

tion, then to prepare a draught, 

or ſcheme, of ſuch bill; or bills, 

zz may be neceſſary to be ſubmit- 

ted to the legiſlature. 

z4y. To conſider in what man- 

fer a ſufficient portion of land 

hall be ſecared te the ſaid citi- 

zens of Geneva; to examine and 

zecommend, with all expedition, 

1 ſituation for their new town, 

and to con ſider and prepare every 

arrangement which may expedite 

the con ſtruction of it; and to re- 

port in what mode the perſons 

xrriving in this kingdom ſhall, 

ſrom time to time, be accommo- 

dated, until the new town, or a 
ſuficient portion thereof, ſhall be 
erected for their reception; as 

alſo, in what manner the ſaid 
kouſes ſhall be diſtributed to in- 

dividuals, or a ſufficient ground 
to thoſe who may wiſh to build at 
their own expence; and in what 
manner the freedom of the new 
town ſhall be ſecured to ſuch per- 
ſons (having been citizens or in- 
habitants of Geneva, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of thoſe qualifications of 
conduct and of morals upon which 
the ſucceſs of this eſtabliſhment 
muſt depend) as are not yet ar- 
tived or naturalized ; ſo that; 
upon their arrival and naturali- 
zation, they ſhall be entitled to 
the benefits of the body corporate 
aforeſaid, | 

And whereas young perſons of 
tank and fortune, from all parts 
of Europe, reſorted to the city of 
Geneva, to profit the ſyſtem 
of education eſtabliſhed there, un- 
Vo L, XXVI. F 
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der profeſſors of eminence in uſe- 


ful and liberal ftudies and accome 


pliſhments; and whereas a ſchool 
or academy formed upon the ſame 
ann this kingdom woald 
orward his majeſty's gracious diſ- 
poſitions for the encouragement 
of religion, virtue, and ſcience, 
by improving the education and 
early habits of youth, and wow 
remove the inducements to a fo- 
reign education; and being con- 
dacted with that attention to mo- 
rality and virtue which hath diſ- 
tinguiſhed the eſtabliſhments in 
that city, may attract foreigners 
to reſide in this kingdom for the 
like purpoſe, we do farther pray 
and empower you to conſider and 
digeſt a plan for a ſchool and aca. 
demy of education to be eſta- 
bliſhed in the new colony, and 
to make a part of the conſtitu- 
tion thereof, under ſuch inſtitu- 
tion and regulations, and with 
ſach privileges, 'as may beſt con- 


tribute to the ends hereby pro- 


poſed. 
And we do E and empower 
you, that, after having given 


theſe ſubjects in general the ful. 


leſt conſideration; you do report 
unto us a particular detail of what 
ſhall be thought moſt fitting to be 
granted and ordered for the ad- 
vantage and encouragement of the 
Genevanis ſettling in this king- 
dom aforeſaid, and for the wel. 
fare and proſperity of the new 
colony, that the neceſſary repre- 
ſentations thereupon may de laid 
before his majeſty, without lofs 
of time; ſo that every facility 
may be giveh to the adoption of 


every meaſure calculated to givs. 
the ſaid citizens/'of Geneva che 


fulleſt proofs of his majeſty's royal. 
protection and reg ö 
2 Given, 
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__ Given, under our hand and 
ſeal of arms, at his majeſty's 
caſtle of Dublin, the 4th day of 
April, 1783. 

By his excellency's command, 


S. Haw1LTON. 
The following letter was received 
by Mr. D'Ivernois, from Mr. 
Secretary Hamilton: 


Dublin. Caſtle, Aug. 18, 1783. 


Sir, 

I am commanded by my Lord 
Lieutenant to acquaint you, that 
he has ſigned a warrant to the 
23 officers to make out the 
raught of a commiſſion, to be 
ſubmitted to his majeſty for his 
royal ſignature, appointing the ſe. 
veral noblemen and gentlemen 
who are to be entruſted with the 
ſettlement in this kingdom of the 
colony of Genevans, as alſo the 
draught of a royal letter, granting 
the — of 50, oool. to thoſe com- 
miſſioners for that purpoſe. 

His excellency has alſo given 
farther directions to the prime 
ſerjeant, attorney, and falicitor 
general, to prepare a draught of 
a grant of a charter of incorpora- 
tion for the ſaid colony, and 
draught of ſuch bills to be laid 
before the parliament at their 
next meeting, as ſhall be requi- 

ſite for effecting the ſeveral pur- 
| poſes deſired, 

His excellency has at the ſame 
time commanded me to aſſure you 
of his - cordial diſpoſition to the 
new ſettlement, and of his in- 
tention to forward every meaſure 


which ſhall be neceſſary for the 


4 


Farl Temple. 
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protection and encouragement gf 
the colony, with as much dit 
patch as the neceſſary form; jo!" 
a buſineſs of ſo much importance gh 
will admit. 


I have the honour to be, in 
With great regard, Sir, 

Your's, &c. 1 

S. Hawitros, Wo 


a 


7 t 

The humble Addreſs of the Lird t 

Mayor, Sheriffs, Commons, and : 

Citizens of the City of Dublin, 
in Common Council afſembled, pre. 

ſented March 11th, 1783, to th 

Lord Lieutenant“. | 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 


E, the lord mayor, fhe- 
riffs, commons, and ci- 
tizens of the city of Dublin, in 
common council aſſembled, una. 
nimouſly think it our indiſpen- 
ſible duty at this time to approach 
your excellency with our ſincere 
acknowledgments for your pru- 
dent and indefatigable regard to 
the honour and welfare of this 
country. 

Your excellency's early atten- 
tion to the removal'of all doubts 
relative to the independency of 
the legiſlation, and juriſdiQion of 
the parliament of Ireland, the ge- 
neral and ceconomical reform in- 
troduced into ſeveral departments 
of the ſtate, and the many great 
and apparent advantages we en- 
joy, and are likely to experience 
from your excellency's wiſe, firm, 
and virtuous adminiſtration, muſt 
at all times excite and demand 
the higheſt expreſſions of grati- 
tude, and make us earneſtly ſo- 


licitous 


85 It has been juſtly obſerved, 
ry that all nations have experienced 
period of exaltation, as well as 
LTON f depreſſion, 
From an ill - judging policy, 
2-3 this kingdom felt the latter ; from 
Lori the well- timed and liberal ſenti- 
„ ad ments which prevail, it is likely 
2605 to obtain the former. 
„ pre. We aſſure your excellency, that 
to the the citizens expect the conſum- 
mation of this great buſineſs from 
a nobleman of independent for- 
ncy, tune and principles, equally the 
h friend of Great Britain and Ire- 
1 land, and ſenfible their intereſts 
. — are the ſame; and they moſt firm- 
* ly rely on your goodneſs, that no- 
"rf thing in your power will be want- 
Pen WY ing to ſecure to this nation the 
hos complete and perpetual enjoy- 
7 ment of conſtitutional and com- 
po mercial freedom, 
this In that perſuaſion we cannot 


vernment over a people 
2 perſon, and 
your honourable 


our g0 | 
affectionate to 
truly ſenſible o 


jntentions. 


but repreſent to your excellency, 
that as the time 1s critical and im- 
portant, no circumſtances what- 
ſoever ſhould induce a change 
which might prejudice, but can- 
not benefit, this country; and 
your excellency muſt be con- 
vinced there are ſituations in 
which the yielding, even to the 
finer feelings of the mind (how- 


be conſidered as political error, 
and a deſertion of public duty. 
Your excellency will pleaſe to 
receive this addreſs, not as the 
ordinary and common compliment 
paid to perſons in your high ſta- 
tion, but as the language of free- 
men ſenſibly alarmed, who highly 
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leitous for the continuance of 


ever amiable in private life) muſt. 


approve of your conduct and re- 
vere your virtues, and who will 
not behold with . the 
moment which ſhall minate 
your excellency's adminiſtration. 

In teſtimony whereof we have 
cauſed the common ſeal of the 


ſaid city to be hereunto affixed, 
this 7th day of March, 1783. 


Which Addreſs being preſented to 
his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, he was pleaſed to give 
the following Anſwer : 


I am too ſenſible to this addreſs 
of affectionate regard, to anſwer 
it in the common expreſſions of 
good-will : my heart is indeed too 
full; I truly feel an honeſt pride 
in receiving ſach a teſtimony of 
the ſenſe which the city of Dub- 
lin entertain of my zeal to pro- 
mote that firſt object of my wiſhes, 
the conſtitutional and commercial 
freedom of Ireland. To ſuch an 
object I would gladly ſacrifice 
every private feeling ; and as long 
as I can flatter myſelf that my 
exertions are acceptable to his 
majeſty, or may be ſerviceable to 
this kingdom, I will hope that no 
circumſtances will prevent me 
from continuing to you that proof 
of my intereſt 1n your proſperity, 
which an unremitting attention to 
the great lines of an honeſt go- 
vernment can fo truly give. But 
in every ſituation, I never can for- 

et how much I owe to your af- 
ection; and my conſtant prayer, 
my conſtant object will be, that 
the honour, pride, and happineſs 
of Ireland may be n and 
that it may be founded on the 
ſureſt baſis of a liberal and conſti- 
tutional connexion with your ſiſter 
kingdom. 1 * FIG 
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The Speech ' of his Excellency's the 
Lord Lieutenant“ of Ireland to 
both Houſes of Parliament, Oct. 


14, 1783. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


T is with more than ordinary 
1 ſatis faction that in obedience 
to his majeſly's commands I meet 
yon, in full poſſeſſion and enjoy- 
ment of thoſ conltitutional and 
commercial advantages which have 
been fo firmly eſtabliſhed in your 
laſt parliament. The ſacred re- 
gard on the part of Great Britain 
to the adjuſtment made with Jre- 
land at that period, has been 
abundantly teſtified by the moſt 
unequivocal proofs of fincerity 
and good faith, 

It will ever be my wiſk, as it 
is my duty, to promote the mn- 
tual confidence of both kingdoms, 
and the uniting them in ſenti- 
ments as they are in intereſt; 
ſuch an union muſt produce the 
moſt ſolid advantages to both, 
and will give vigour and ſtrength 
to the empire. 

F fincerely congratulate you on 
the happy completion of his ma- 
jeſty's anxious endeavours to re- 
ſtore the bleſſings of peace to his 
faithful people. The eſtablith- 

ment of public tranquillity is pe- 

culiarly favourable at this period, 
and will naturally give ſpirit and 
effect to your commercial pur- 
fuits. Both kingdoms are now 
enabled to deliberate with un- 
divided attention on. the fureſt 
means of increaſing the proſpe- 
rity, and reaping the certain fruits 
of reciprocal affection. 

J have the higheſt ſatisfaction 
in acquainting you of the increaſe 
-of his majeſty's domeſtichappineſs, 

by the birth of another princeſs. 


Earl of Northington. 


be ena 


Gentlemen of the Houſe ; 
Commons, | 


I have ordered the proper 
ficers to lay the national accoun 
before * ; from them you 11 

led to judge of the ci 
cumſtances of the kingdom; and 
I rely-on your wiſdom and lova!; 
to make foch proviſion as ſhall hy 
fitting for the honourable ſuppon 
of his majeſty's government, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The miſeries of an approachin 
famine have heen averted by the 
bleſſings of Divine Providence 
upon the meaſures which the 
Privy Council adviſed ; the good 
effects which were ſoon viſible in 
the immediate reduction of the 
price of grain and the influx of 
a neceſſary ſupply to the market. 
Any temporary infringement of 
the laws to effect ſuch falutary 
ends, will, I doubt not, receive 
a parliamentary ſanction. 

Among the many important 
objects which demand your atten- 
tion, I recommend to your con- 
ſideration laws for regulating the 
judicature of the court of admi- 
talty, and for making a new eſta- 
bliſhment of the poſt-office, 

The linen manufacture being 
the ſtaple of your country, it 13 
needleſs for me to recommend per- 
feverance in the improvement of 
that molt important article, 

The fiſhery on your coalts will 
claint your attention as a promiſ- 
ing ſource of wealth to this king- 
dom; and the encouragement 
granted to it will, no doubt, be 
egulated by you in the manner 
moſt likely to produce the fi ef. 
fect, and leaſt ſubject to fraþd and 
impoſition, | 
The 
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The Proteſtant charter ſchools, 
in inſtitution founded in wiſdom 
ind humanity, are alſo almoſt 
eminently intitled to your care. 

recommend likewiſe to your 
attention the propoſals adopted 
by government for providing an 
lum for the diſtreſſed Gene- 
wins. It well becomes the ge- 
neroſity of the people of Ireland 
to extend their protection to the 
ingenious and induſtrious men, 
who may prove a valuable acqui- 
ftion to this country, which they 
have preferred to their own, But 
in forming this eſtabliſhment, you 
will doubtleſs conſider it as a part 
of your duty to avoid unneceſſary 
expence, and ultimately to ſecure 
the utmoſt advantages to your 
country, 

[ anticipate the greateſt na- 
tional benefits from the wiſdom 
and temper of parliament, when 
I conſider that the general election 
has afforded you an opportunity 
of obſerving the internal circum- 
ſtances of the country, and of 
judging by what regulations you 
may beſt increaſe its induſtry, en- 
courage its manufactures, and ex- 
tend its commerce. 

In the furtherance of objects fo 
very deſirable to yourſelves, I aſ- 
ſure you of Every good diſpoſi- 


tion on my part; ſenſible that in 
no manner I can better fulfil the 


wiſhes and commands of our gra- 
cious ſovereign, than by contri- 
buting to the welfare and happi- 
neſs of his loyal ſubjects. 


have entered upon my preſent ad- 


miniſtration; and with ſentiments 


pure and dinſintereſted towards 


** ; 
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With 
an honeſt ambition of meriting 
your good opinion, and with the 
warmeſt — of obtaining it, I 


— 
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you,” F claim your advice, and 
firmly rely upon your ſupport. 


Dublin Caftle, Od. 16. 
The Houſes of Lords and Com- 


mons having reſolved upon hum 
ble addreſſes to his majeſty, the 
ſame, together with addreſſes from 
both houſes to the lord lieutenant, 
were this day preſented to his ex- 
cellency, and, with his excellen- 
cy's anſwers, are as follow ; 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, 


The humble Addreſs of the Lord: 
Spiritual and Temporal, in Pare' 
liament aſſembled. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


WE your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, in par- 
liament aſſembled, beg leave to” 
return our moſt humble thanks to 
your majeſty for thoſe gracious” 
expreſſions we have received from 
the throne, of that tender con- 
cern and parental regard for the' 
happineſs of this kingdom, which' 
we have ever ſo happily expe-' 
rienced. 

Impreſſed at all times with the 
deepeſt ſenſe of your | majeſty*s' 


oodneſs, we moſt thankfully ae- 
Bewegte as a freſh inſtance of 


it, the placing us under the go-' 
vernment of a nobleman; whoſe' 
amiable character, whoſe inte- 
grity and abilities, afford every 
proſpect of national proſperity to 
the country over which he is to 
preſide. D 

The unequivocal proofs we have 


received from Great” Britain' of 


her ſacred regard for the adjuſts 
[2] 3 FORE 093 
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ment of our conftitution and com- 
merce, made and eſtabliſhed in 
the laſt parliament, not only af- 
ford us the fulleſt ſecurity of 
gur conſtitutional and commercial 
rights, but muſt excite in us the 
warmeſt affection towards our 
ſiſter country, and ſtrengthen that 
union of ſentiment, as well as of 
intereſt, between the two king- 
doms, upon which the power and 
happineſs of both ſo materially 
depend, 

o contribute to give perma- 
nency to that union, we beg leave 
humbly to aſſure your majeſty, it 
will ever be the firſt wiſh of our 
hearts, as it will be the firſt ob- 
ject of our endeavours. 

We beſeech your majeſty to ac- 
cept our warmeſt congratulations 
at the ſucceſs which has attended 
your majeſty's anxious exertions 
to reſtore the bleſſings of peace to 
your faithful people, which mult 
naturally give ſpirit and effect to 
our commercial purſuits, And 
whilt it will enable both king- 
doms to deliberate on the ſureſt 
means of increaſing our common 
proſperity, we ſhall give every 
attention in our power to promote 


ſuch meaſures as ſhall effectually 


ſecure to us the ſolid benefits that 


mult ariſe from reciprocal af. 
fection. 


The happy increaſe of your 
majeſty's royal family, by the 
birth of a princeſs, has afforded 
us all that heartfelt ſatisfaction, 
which we can never fail to expe- 
riencg upon every increaſe to your 
majelty's domeſtic happineſs, 

Conſcious of the wiſdom of 
thoſe meaſures adviſed by the 
Privy Council, which through 
the mercy of Divine Providence, 
have averted from the pepple the 
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miſeries of impending famine, y 
ſhall gratefully concur in a par, 
liamentary ſanction of the meant 
purſued by government to prevent 
ſo dreadful a calamitʒ. 

We ſhall alſo moſt chearfully 
concur in regulating the judica, 
ture of the court of admiralty, 25 
well as forming an eſtabliſhment 
for the poſt- office. | 

The improvement of our linen 
manufacture muſt ever be a prin. 
cipal object of our regard, 

We are too fully convinced of 
the extreme importance of the 
fiſhery on our coaſts, both to our 
national wealth and induſtry, not 
to beſtow upon it every attention 
on our part, which may beſt en. 
courage ſo valuable a branch of 
our commerce, and beſt prevent 
thoſe frauds and impoſitions, 
which are ſo fatal to every infant 
undertaking. 

We ſhall likewiſe conſider the 
Proteſtant charter-ſchools, from 
the humanity as well as wiſdom of 
the inſtitution, highly deſerving 
of our care, 

We conceive the liberal inten- 
tions of government to provide 
an aſylum to the induſtrious and 
diſtreſſed Genevans, demand both 
our acknowledgments and warmeſt * 
concurrence in every meaſure that 
may promote the ſettlement in 
this kingdom of ſo uſeful a body 
of men, But whilſt we ſhall en- 
deavour to procure every advan- 
tage to our country from that 
ſettlement, we are likewiſe bound 
to prevent as far as poſſible eve 
unneceſſary expence with whi 
the meaſure might be attended. 

We truſt that the preſent 57 
liament will be diſtinguiſhed in 
the annals of their country for 
their wiſdom, temper, and mo- 
| gerxatjon, 


le, vation, and for the efficacy of 
| par, WW: cir regulations, to increaſe the 
row duſtry, encaurage the manufac- 
event ires, and extend the commerce 


f this kingdom. 


fully Whilt we ſhall endeavour to 
dica, omote ſuch valuable and im- 
Y, as tant objects to ourſelves, we 
ment hall moſt cordially conſider the 


ntereſts of Great Britain as im- 
nediately connected with our 
wn; and ever having expe- 
nenced the paternal. beneficence 
of our moſt gracious ſovereign, 
ve beſeech your majeſty to ac- 
cept the tribute of hearts deeply 
inpreſſed with gratitude in. ear- 
refly imploring the divine good- 
neſs long to continue your ma- 
jelty's auſpicious reign over a 
loyal, happy, and united people. 


W. Wa TTS GAYER, 
Eow, GAY ER, | Cler. Parl. 


the 
om His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
| of Anſwer. 


I will take the earlieſt oppor- 
tunity of tranſmitting this dutiful 


4 and loyal addreſs to be laid before 
nd his majeſty, 
th 


Tothe King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 


The humble Addreſs of the Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes, in Par- 
lament aſſembled. 


| Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


WE your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
ind loyal ſubje&s, the Commons 
of Ireland, in parliament afſem- 


majeity with ſentiments of the 
molt unfeigned attachment to 
your royal perſon and govern- 
nent, and to offer to your ma- 


STATE PA 


proſperity of Great Britain 


bled, beg leave to approach your 


o 
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jeſty our grateful thanks for the | 


appointment of a nobleman 'to 
the government of this kingdom, 
whole juſtice, integrity, and abi- 
lities, afford the beſt founded ex- 
pectations of national happineſs - 
and proſperity under his admi- 


niſtration. r4 3-1 | 
The ſincerity and good faith of 
Great Britain, ſo abundantly teſ- 
tified by the ſacred regard ſhewn ' 
on her part to the adjuſtment of 
our conſtitution and commerce, 
demand our warmeſt acknowledg- 
ments, while we enjoy the full 
poſſeſſion of thoſe conftitutianal 
and commercial advantages which 
were ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in the. 
laſt parliament, | f 
We ſhall earneſtly concur 1 


w- 


any meaſure that may confirm and 


ſtrengthen the mutual confidence + 
of both kingdoms, and their“ 
union, in ſentiment as well as in 
intereſt. From thence the ' moſt 
ſolzd advantages muſt ariſe to both 
kingdams, and vigour will be 
added to the ſtrength of the em- 
ire, | 
- Already we feel the bleſſings of 
ace; and we intreat your ma- 
jeſty to accept our humble thanks 
for the happy completion of your 
anxious endeavours to reſtore that 
ineſtimable bleſſing to your faith. » 
ful people. We hope now to reap 
the fruits of our extended com- 


merce, and in our dehberations, ' 


we ſhall look upon the ene 


"the 
that regard, which muſt be t 
eſect of reciprocal affection, 
As affectionate ſubjeAs, deeply 
intereſted in the happineſs of our 
beloved. ſovereign, we: learn with 
the higheſt ſatis faction the increaſe 
of that happineſs in the birth of 
another prince. 
1214 We 
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We muſt immediately inſpe& 
the national accounts; and, hap- 
Py. in your majeſty's juſt reliance 
upon our loyalty, we will make 
ſuch. proviſion as ſhall be fitting 
for the honourabſe ſupport of your 


r conſiſtent- 
ly with the abilities of the na- 
tion 


We adore the mercy of Divine 
Providence in averting from this 


ö le the miſeries of impending 


amine; and we will chearfully 
concur in a parliamentary ſanc- 
tion of thoſe. wiſe and ſalutary 
meaſures, which government pur. 
ſued by the advice of the Privy 
Council, | 

We ſhall loſe no time in the 
neceſſary manner for regulatin 
the — ew of the Wks. of ad. 
miralty, and for making a new 
eftabliſhment of the poſt- office. 

We ſhall: induſtriouſly perſe- 
vere in the improvement of our 
linen manufacture; nor ſhall we 
omit an attention to the fiſhery, 
that promiſing ſource of induſtry 
and wealth; and we ſhall endea- 
vour to regulate the encourage- 
ments granted to it, ſo as to pro- 
duce the beſt effects, and to pre- 
vent fraud and impoſition. 

We ſhall likewiſe extend our 


care to the Proteſtant charter- 
ſchools. 


We ſhall readily forward the 


liberal intentions of goyernment 


to provide an aſylum for the diſ- 
treſſed Genevans, Ingenious men 


have a claim to the protection of 
a generous nation. But our 
own country is no leſs entitled to 


that care, which it is our duty to 
. exert in avoiding unneceſſary ex- 


pence, and ſecuring the utmoſt 
advantages from the ſettlement of 


the emigrants. c 
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We truſt that the wiſdom ang 
temper of this parliament will be 
manifeſted in all its proceedingy , 
and we ſhall endeavour to profit 
by every opportunity which cit. 
cum ſtances have afforded: us of 
obſerving the internal ſtate of the 
country, and judging what regu. 
lations: may beſt. encourage and 
extend its induſtry, bis Jew 
and 3 

Having conſtantly experienced 
the — Seq of Ms ro gn. 
cious ſovereign in contributing to 
the welfare and happineſs of bis 
faithful ſubjects, we lay at your 
majeſty's feet the tribute of prate. 
ful hearts, earneſtly beſeeching 
the divine goodneſs long to con. 
tinue the bleſſings of your ma. 
jeſty's 7. gg reign over a hap. 
Py, united, and loyal people, 


T. ELL1s, Cler. Parl. Dom. Com, 


| His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
Anſever. 


J will take the firſt opportu- 
nity of tranſmitting this dutiful 
and loyal addreſs to be laid before 
his majeſty, 


To. his Excellency Robert Earl / 


Northington „ Lord Lieutenant 
General and. General Governor 
of Ireland, 


The humble Addreft of the Lord! 
Spiritual and Temporal, in Pars 
- liament aſſembled. 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
WE, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, in parliament aſſem- 
bled, preſent to your excellency 
our warmeſt thanks for; your mok 
excellent ſpeech from the, throne- 
1 We 


aa 
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We beg leave to congratulate 
dur excel lency and ourſelves upon 
your ointment to the  govern- 
ment of this. kingdom, at a pe- 
nod peculiarly. auſpicious to Ire- 


In the fulleſt reliance upon your 
excellency's wiſdom, jyſtice, and 
integrity, we anticipate the ad- 
yantages this kingdom muſt de- 
rive from your excellenoy's admi- 
nitration; and conſider your ex- 
cellency's appointment to preſide 
in it as afreſh inſtance of his ma- 
jetty's paternal regard for the hap- 
pineſs of his faithful people. 

We are highly grateful for the 
warmth with which your excel- 
lency ſignifies your ſatisfaction at 
meeting us in the full poſſeſſion 
and enjoyment of thoſe conſtitu- 
tional and commercial rights, 
which were ſo firmly eſtabliſhed 
in the laſt parliament. 

We truſt that the unequivocal 
proofs given by Great Britain of 
her ſacred regard to the adjuſt- 
ment then made with Ireland, 
cannot fail to cement the union, 
and ſtrengthen the mutual confi- 
dence between two kingdoms, the 
true intereſts of which are and 
muſt ever be inſeparable. 

We beg leave to ſhare with your 
excellency the ſatisfaction you ex- 

eſs at the ſucceſs of his ma- 
jeſty's endeavours to reſtore the 
bleſſings of peace to his. faithful 
people. 

We ſhall, in purſuance of your 
excellency's wiſe and ſeaſonable 
advice, ſhew our readineſs to de- 
liberate upon the meaſures point- 
ed out by your excellency, as well 
for regulating the judicature of 
the court of admiralty, and the 


new eſtabliſhment. of the poſt- of. 
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will appear, we doubt not, to 


we have lately acquired of be- 


2. a 


fice, as for promoting our com- 
mercial purſuits, and reaping the 
advaf tages to be derived from the 
reſtoration of public tranquility, 
Permit us to add, that the re- 
commendation of thoſe meaſures 
by your excellency, affords the 
moſt, convincing evidence of your 
reſpect for the rights, and your 
capacity to diſcern, and deſire to 
promote the intereſts of Ireland. 
The meaſures purſued by go- 
vernment, by the advice of the 
Privy Council, to avert the mi- 
ſeries of an impending famine, 
if not ſtrictly conformable to law, 


have. been urged by neceſſity, and. 
ſo eſſential to the public good as 
to merit parliamentary indemnifi. 
cation, 

We enjoy the higheſt pleaſure 
in every addition to the domeſtic 
happineſs of our gracious ſove- 
reign, and participate in your ex- 
cellency's ſatisfaction at the birth 
of another princeſs. 

We truſt our well known and 
moſt fincere loyalty to his ma- 
jeſty, our confidence in the ſin- 
cerity and good faith of our ſiſter 
kingdom, and the ample means 


coming a ou and commercial” 
people, will diſpoſe” us to carry 
on our conſultations for his ma- 
jeſty's honour and the good of our 
country, with that duty, temper, 
and unanimity, which can alone 
render them ſucceſsful, and per- 
petuate the harmony between the 
two kingdoms: and with the 
firmeſt reliance on your excel 
lency's pure and diſintereſted in- 
tentions towards us, we ſhall, to 
the utmoſt of our power, ſup- 
port the honour of his majeſty's 

, govern- 


ſv 
i * 


excellency's adminiſtration. 


W. WarrSs GAYER, © 
Epw. Gaven, cler Fan. 


His Excellency's Anſwer, 


I return your lordſhips my ſin- 
cere thanks for the very honour. 
able teſtimony of your good opi- 
nion, which it ſhall be my con- 
ſtant endeavour to improve. Be 
aſſured that my inclinations, as 
well as my duty, will ever intereſt 
me deeply in the CREE and 
happineſs of Ireland. 


To his Excellency Robert Henley, 
Earl of Northington, Lord Lieu- 
tenant General and General Go- 
wernor of Ireland. 


The humble Adareſs of the Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes, in Par- 
liament afſembled. 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
WE, his majeſty's moſt dutiful 


and loyal ſubjects, the Commons 


of Ireland, in parliament aſſem- 
bled, beg leave to return your ex- 
cellency our ſincere thanks for 
your excellent ſpeech from the 
throne. We conſider it as a 
ſtrong proof of his majeſty's gra- 
cious attention to the happineſs 
and proſperity of Ireland, that 
he has been pleaſed to commit 
the government of this kingdom 
to your excellency, in whoſe firm- 
nefs, juſtice, and integrity, we 
place the higheſt confidence that 
the powers of government will be 
directed to the true intereſts of the 
people. 

We truſt that your excellency 
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government, and the eaſe of your 
faithful and affectionate duty of 
his loyal ſubjects of Ireland, and 
repreſent their cordial regard tg 


confidence of both wig eee and 


| honoura 
jeſty's government, conſidering 


and [ ſhall anxiouſly endeavour to 
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will lay before his majefly the 


Great Britain in its full light, 
thereby ſtrengthening the mutual 


uniting them inſeparably in ſen. 
timent, as they are in intereſt, 
We will aſſid uouſly apply our. 
ſelves to the conſideration of the 
many important objects which 
your excellency has recommended 
to our attention. And we can. 
not refrain from acknowledgin 
with gratitude the intereſt whic 
your excellency takes in the pro. 
ſperity of this kingdom, when in 
the very nature of thoſe objects 
we trace the juſt and generous 
ſpirit which points them out to us, 

We will chearfully grant ſuch 
ſupplies, as after a proper inveſti. | 
gation of the national accounts, 
ſhall — to be fitting for the 
le ſupport of his ma- 


the abilities of the country. 

Convinced of your excellency's 
diſpoſition to promote the wel. 
fare and happineſs of this king 
dom, we ſhall prove ourſelves not 
unworthy the confidence you are 
pleaſed to repoſe in us, by con- 
tributing our beſt endeavours to 
the eaſe and honour of your ex- 
cellency's adminiſtration, 


T. ELLIS, Cler. Parl. Dom. Com. 
His Excellency's Anfever. 


TI return you my cordial thanks 
for this very affectionate and ob- 
liging addreſs. It is my earneſt 
deſire to merit your confidence, 


juſtify the favourable epinion your 
entertain 


ere 


tertain of me by an unremit- 
2 attention to the welfare and 
happineſs of this kingdom. 


„ — * an 


— 


„ Hllaauing is a Tranſlation of the 
%% 57 ea by order Y the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, upon the Oc- 
caſion of her Troops entering the 
Peninſula of the Crimea, ihe Cu- 


ab hich Countries are thereby de- 
clared to be annexed to her Im- 


perial Majeſty's Dominions, 


WE Catherine the. Second, b 
the Grace of . God, Empreſs 
and Sole Monarch of all the 
Ruſſias, &c. &c, &c. 


UR laſt war againſt the Ot- 
toman empire having been 
attended with the moſt ſignal ſuc- 
ceſles, we had certainly acquired 
the right of re- uniting to the ter- 
ritories of our empire the Crimea, 
of which we were in poſſeſſion ; 
we, however, heſitated not to ſa- 
crikce that, with many other con- 
ue{ts, to our ardent deſire of re- 
eſtabliſhing the 2 tranquilli- 
ty, and of confirming the good 
underſtanding and friendſhip be- 
tween our empire and the Otto- 
man Porte, This motive induced 
ys to ſtipulate for the freedom 
and independence of the Tartars, 
whom we had reduced by our 
arms; hoping to remove for ever, 
by this means, every cauſe of diſ- 
ſenſion, and even of coolneſs be- 
tween Ruſſia and the Ottoman 
Porte, expoſed too often to theſe 
inconveniencies by the form of 
government which then ſubſiſted 
among the Tartars. 
Great as were our ſacrifices and 


forts for realiſing thoſe hopes, 
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fomented by inſinuations, | 
ſource of which is not unknown 


ban, and the Iſland of Taman ; - 


they were ſoon, to our great re- 
gret, conſiderably diminiſhed. The 
reſtleſſneſs natural to the Tartars, 


to us, cauſed them eaſily to fall 
into a ſnare laid by foreign hands, 


which had ſowed amongſt them 


the ſeeds of diſturbance and con- 
fuſion to ſuch a degree, as to in- 
duce them to labour for the weak 
ening, and even the total ruin of 
an edifice which our beneficent 


cares had erected for the happi- 


neſs of that nation, by procuring 
them liberty and independence, 
under the authority of a chief 
elected by themſelves. Hardly 
was their khan eſtabliſhed accor- 
ding to this new form of govern- 
ment, before he ſaw himlelf de- 
prived of all authority, and even 
obliged to delert his country, to 
give place to an uſurper, who 
would again ſubje& the Tartars 
to the a 4 of a dominion, from 
which our beneficence had re- 
leaſed them, The greater part 
of them, as blind as they were 
ignorant, had ſubmitted to that 
uſurper ; the reſt, thinking them- 
ſelves too weak to reſiſt, would 
infallibly have yielded to his yoke; 
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the 


and thus we ſhould have loſt the 


fruits of our victories, and the 
principal recompence for the ſa. 
crifices which we willingly made 
at the laſt peace, if we had not 
inſtantly taken under our imme- 
diate protection ſuch of the well. 
diſpoſed Tartars, who, prizing 
the bleſſings of their new poli. 
tical exiſtence, lamented their 
being forced to ſubmit to th 

uſurper who had expelled their 
lawful khan. 


them with the power and the 
, means 


By thus effeQtually - 
protecting them, we furniſhed |, 
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means of 7 a new khan, in 
the” room of Sahib-Gheray, and 
of eſtabliſhing an adminiſtration 
analogous to this ftate of affairs. 
It was to attain this end that our 
military forces were put in mo- 
tion ; that a confiderable body of 
our troops were ordered, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the ſea- 
ſon, to enter the Crimea, where 
they were ſubſiſted at our ex- 
pence, and obliged to exert the 
power of our army for the ſup- 
port of the good cauſe, in order 
td recall ſuch of the Tartars as 
were eſtranged from it by their 
revolt. The public is not ig- 
norant that a rupture between 
Ruſſia and the Ottoman Porte 
had very near enſued upon this 
occaſion ; but, thanks to the Di- 
vine aſſiſtance, we diſpofed mat- 
ters in ſuch a manner, that the 
Ottoman Porte again acknow- 
ledged the independence of the 
Tartars, and the validity of the 
election of Schaghin - Gheray, 
their lawful ſovereign. Notwith- 
ſtanding all the inconveniencies 
above-mentioned, as long as we 
were ſuſtained and animated b 

the hope of re-eſtabliſhing the 
repoſe neceſſary to the advantage 
and preſervation of good neigh- 
bourhood with the Ottoman em- 


pire, we regarded the Crimea ac- 


cording to the tenour and letter 


of the treaties, as a free and 


independent country, confining 
ourſelf folely to appeaſing the 


troubles which prevailed amongſt 


them'; from our love of peace 
we found in this conduct a ſuf- 
ficient recompence for the great 
expences incurred by it; but we 
were ſoon undeceived in this re- 


A by the freſh revolt occa- 


nech in the Crimea laſt year, 


meaſures, dictated ſolely by our 
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the encouragement of which al. 
ways flowed from the ſame ſource, 
We have been obliged in conſe. 
quence to have recourſe again to 
conſiderable armaments, and tg 
cauſe troops to enter into the Cyi. 
mea and the Cuban, whoſe pre. 
ſence is become indiſpenſible for 
maintaining tranquillity and good 
order in the adjacent countries, 
The ſad experience of every day 
demonſtrates more clearly, that 
if the ſovereignty of the Ottoman 
Porte in the Crimea was a per. 
petual ſource of diſcord between 
our two empires, the independ. 
ence of the Tartars expoſe us to 
ſubje&s of contention no leſs ny. 
merous and important, fince the 
long ſervitude to which that peo. 
ple have been accuſtomed, has 
rendered the greater part of the 
individuals incapable of valuing 
the advantages of the new ſitua- 
tion procured for them by that 
independence of which we ſought 
to give them the enjoyment ; and 
which, laying us under the ne- 
ceſſity of being always armed, oc. 
caſions not only great expences, 
but alſo expoſes our troops to ine. 
vitable and continual fatigues. 

The-efforts they made to extin- 
guiſh the flame of diſcord, in ſuc. 
couring the well- intentioned of 
that nation, expoſed them to the 
violences of the ſeditious and ill- 
intentioned, whom we were wil- 
ling to leave unpuniſhed, in or- 
der to avoid even the fhadow of 
an act of ſovereignty, fo long as 
we could cheriſh the leaſt hope of 
at length reſtoring good order, 
and preventing by this means the 
eſſential intereſts of our empire 
from being injured. 

But to our great regret all theſe 


love 


* „ 
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tove of humanity, tended only to 
bring upon us loſſes and damages, 
which we have the more ſenſibly 
at heart, as they affected our ſub- 
jects. The loſs in men 1s not to 
he appreciated z we will not at- 
tempt to eſtimate it; that in mo- 
ney, according to the moſt mo- 
derate calculations, amounts to 
upwards of twelve millions of 
troubles, To theſe particulars is 
to be added another of the ut- 
moſt importance, both in its ob- 
jet and with regard to its conſe- 
quences: we have juſt been in- 
formed, that the Porte has began 
to lay claim to the exerciſe of 
ſovereignty in the Tartar domi- 
nions, by ſending one of their 
oficers, at the head of a detach- 
ment of troops, to the iſland of 
Taman, who has even proceeded 
to cauſe the officer to be publicly 
heheaded, who was ſent to him 
by the khan Schaghin-Gheray, 
with a commiſſion only to enquire 
of him what were the motives for 
his arrival in that iſland; and 
what evidently proves the nature 
of the miſſion of this comfandant 
of the troops is, that he made no 
diffculty in declaring openly to 
the inhabitants of Taman, that 
he looked upon them as ſubjects 
of the Porte, This deciſive, 
though unexpeRed Rep, convinc- 
ing us of the inutility of the ſa- 
crifices we had made upon the laſt 
peace, annuls in conſequence the 
engagements we had contracted, 
with the ſole intention of firmly 
eſtabliſning the freedom and in- 
dependence of the Tartars, and 
ſuhciently authorizes us to enter 
again into the enjoyment of thoſe 
tights which we had lawfully ac- 


quired by conqueſt ; the more fo, 
' 45 it is the only means remaining 


6 


of Crimea, the iſland o 


for us to ſecure hereafter a ſolid 
and permanent peace between the 
two empires. Animated there- 
fore with a ſincere deſire of con- 
firming and maintaining the laſt 

ace concluded with the Porte, 

y preventing the continual dif. 
putes which the affairs of the 
Crimea produced, our duty to 
ourſelf, and the preſervation of 
the ſecurity of our empire, equally 
demand our taking the firm re- 


ſolution to put an end, once for 


all, to the troubles in the Cri- 
mea; and for this purpoſe we re- 
unite to our empire the FRO 

Taman, 
and all the Cuban, as a juſt in- 
demnification for the loſſes ſuſ- 
tained, and the expences we have 


been obliged to incur in maintain« 


ing the peace and welfare of theſe ' 
territories, 

In declaring to the inhabitants 
of thoſe countries by the preſent 
manifeſto, that ſuch is our Impe- 
rial pleaſure, we promiſe them, 
for us and our ſucceſſors in the 
Imperial throne of Ruſſia, that 
they ſhall be treated upon ati 
equality with our ancient ſub- 
jects; and that, in taking them 
under our high protection, we 
will defend againſt all people 
their perſons, their eſtates, their 
temples, and the religion th 
profeſs ; that they ſkall enjoy the 
moſt abſolute liberty of conſci- 
ence, without the leaſt reftric- 
tion, in the public exercife of 
their worſhip and their ceremo- 
nies ; and that not only the na- 
tion in general, but alſo each in- 
dividual in particular, ſhall par- 
ticipate in all the a en- 
joyed by our ancient ſubjetg 
But we alſo expect, from the gra- 
titude of our new ſabjeAs, that, 
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touched with theſe favours, they 
will be ſenſible of the value of 
this fortunate revolution, which 
removes them from a convulſed 
ſtate of diſturbances and diſſen- 
ſions to one of entire ſecurity and 
perfect tranquillity under the pro- 
tection of the laws; and that, 
ſtriving to imitate the ſubmiſ- 
fion, zeal, and fidelity of thoſe 
who have long had the happineſs 
.of living under our government, 
they will render themſelves wor- 
thy of our imperial favour, be- 
neficence, and protection. Given 
at our imperial reſidence of St. 
Peterſburgh, the 8th of April, in 
the year of Grace 1783, and in 
the 21ſt year of our reign, 


(Signed with her Imperial ma- 
jeſty's own hand) 


CATHERINE. (L. S.) 


Heads of the principal Acts of Par- 
liament paſſed during the preſent 
Seſſion. 

| N act for allowing the im- 

| A portation of goods from Eu- 

rope in neutral ſhips into the 
iſlands of St. Chriſtopher, Nevis, 

Montſerrat, Dominica, St. Vin- 

cent, Grenada, and the Grena- 

dines; and. of goods the produce 
or manufacture of the ſaid iſlands, 
and of Tobago and St. Lucia, 
from thence into this kingdom, 
in ſuch ſhips, upon payment of 
the Britiſh plantation duties, for 

a limited time; for permitting cer- 

tain goods, the produce of thoſe 
iflands, ſecured in warehouſes in 

his kingdom, to be taken out, on 
payment of the Britiſh plantation 
duties, and to cancel certain bonds 


courſe with the United States of 
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duties due thereon ; for further 
continuing certain temporary ad 
for the encouragement of trade 
and to repeal an act, made in the 
22d year of his majeſty's reign 
for allowing the importation of 
goods the growth of St. Chriſto. 
pher, Nevis, and Montferrat, into 
any of his majeſty's dominions in 
Europe or America, 

An act to repeal ſo much of two 
acts, as prohibits trade and inter. 


America, 

An act for removing and pre. 
venting all doubts which have 
ariſen, or might atiſe, concerning 
the excluſive rights of the parlia- 
ment and courts of Ireland, in 
matters of legiſlation and judica- 
ture; and for preventing any c 
writ of error or appeal from any - 
of his majeſty's courts in that 


kingdom from being received, Wl * 
heard, and adjudged, in any of 4 


his majeſty's courts in the king. ; 
dom of Great Britain, f 
An act to diſcharge and indem- 
nify the united company of mer. 
chants of England trading to the 
Eaſt Indies, from all damages, in- 
tereſt, and loſſes, in reſpect to 
their not making regular payment 
of certain ſums due, 268 to be- 
come due, to the public, and to 
allow further time for ſuch pay- 
mont; and to enable the company 
to borrow a certain ſum of money; 
and to make a dividend of 41. per 
cent, to the proprietors at Mid- 
ſummer, 1783. ; 
An act for preventing certain 
inſtruments from being required 
from ſhips belonging to the United 
States of America; and to give 
to his majeſty, for a limited time, 
certain. powers for the better cat- 


rying on trade and commerce be- 


tween 


ween the ſubjects of his majeſty's 


ther dominions and the inhabitants of 
z de (aid United States. 

de; an act for the better regulation 
the of the office of the paymaſter-ge- 
Bn, neral of his majeſty's forces, and 
& the more regular payment of the 
ſto. umy; and to repeal an act, inti- 
an wled, ©* An act for the better re- 
* gulation of the office of paymaſter- 

neral of his majeſty's forces.“ 
"o An act for appointing and ena- 
rs bling commiſſioners further to ex- 
1 mine, take, and ſtate the public 
accounts of the kingdom. 

. An act for the more effectual 
* preventing the illegal importation 
18 of foreign ſpirits, and for putting 
in- a top to the private diſtillation of 
n 3: ith made ſpirituous liquors ; 
dar for explaining ſuch part of the 
” act, impoſing a duty upon male 
15 ſervants, as relates to the 1 of 
25 zppeal from the juſtices of the 


peace; to amend and rectify a 
niſtake in an act of the laſt ſeſ- 
ton of parliament, with reſpect 
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to the removal of tea from one 
part of the kingdom to other parts 
thereof; and for preventing vexa- 
tious actions againſt officers of ex- 
ciſe acting in purſuance of the au- 
thority given by exciſe ſtatutes, 

An act for eſtabliſhing certain 
regulations in the receipt of his 
majeſty's exchequer. 

An act for granting relief to the 
united company of merchants of 
England trading to the Eaſt In- 
dies, by allowing further time for 
the payment of certain ſums due, 
and to become due to the public, 
and by advancing to the ſaid com- 
pany, on the terms therein men- 
tioned, a certain ſam of money to 
be raiſed by loans or exchequer 
bills; and to enable the ſaid com- 
pany to make a dividend of four 
pounds per cent. to the proprie- 
tors at Chriftmas, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty-three ; 
and to regulate the ; pay- 
ment of debentures of drawbarks 
on Eaſt India goods. 
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England; from the Hiſtory of 
Philip the Third, King of Spain, 
% R. Watſon, L. L. D. Oc. Sc. 


HIS great princeſs, whoſe 
reign was ſo long and pro- 
ſperons, had through her whole 
life enjoyed uninterrupted health, 
which ſhe had been careful to pre- 
ſerve by regular exerciſe, and the 
luicteſt temperance, But towards 
the end of the preceding year, 
having been ſeized with a cold, 
which confined her for ſeveral days, 
le found her ſtrength conſidera- 
bly impaired 3 and, in the hopes 
of deriving benefit from a change 
f air, ſhe removed from Welt- 
miniter to Richmond ; but there 
he grew daily worſe, could nei- 
ther leep nor eat as uſual, and 
mongh her pulſe was regular, he 
©0292.zined of a burning heat in 
ler lomach, and a perpetual thirſt, 
zorg her looks and ſpirits had 
From the beginning been greatly 
Wected ; buſineſs of every kind 
dad become an intolerable burthen 
to her; and at length ſhe ſunk 
to a deep melancholy, exprel- 
ng the anguiſh of her“ mind by 
ars and groans, and obſtinately 
tuing nouriſhment,” as well as 
ll the medicines which the phy- 
ins preſcribed for her recovery. 
Vou, XXVI. 


Character of Elizabeth, Queen of 


CT ES 


This melancholy might have en- 
tirely proceeded from her bodily 
indiſpoſition, although, from ſome 
late diſcoveries, there 15 ground to 
believe that it was greatly heigh- 
tened, if not principally occa- 
ſioned, by remorſe and grief con- 
ceived on account of her having 


ordered the execution of her fa- 


vourite, the Earl of Effex. But 
to whatever cauſe her dejection of 
mind was owing, it preyed upon 
her exhauſted frame, and in a few 
weeks put a period to her life, in 
the ſeventieth year of her age, and 
the forty- fifth of her reign. 

It is not ſurpriſing that we meet 
with ſuch contradictory defcrip- 
tions of the character of this prin- 
ceſs in the cotemporary hiſtorians, 
whoſe paſiions were too much in- 
flamed to ſuffer them to juge im- 
partially of her character: but it 
ſhould ſeem impoſkble for any per- 
ſon, who is not blinded by pre- 
judice, to refuſe her a place among 
the moſt illuſtrious. princes of 
whom we read either in ancient or 
in modern times. 

She was not indeed exempt from 
the imperfections that are incident 
to humanity, and ſhe was ſubject 
to ſeveral of thoſe weakneſles 
which charaQeriſe her ſex. She 


cannot be vindicated from the im- 


putation of female vanity, and 
N the 


— 


: 


the love of admiration on account 


of her exterior accompliſhments. 


We ſhould have loved her more if 
ſhe had been more gentle and in— 
dulgent, leſs imperious and vio— 
lent, or more candid and ſincere. 
From natural temper, her paſſions 
of every kind were ſtrong and ve- 
hement, and, among her cour- 
tiers, they ſometimes betrayed her 
into improprieties ; but they were 
al moſt never permitted to influence 
her public conduct, which was 
unifofmly regulated by the prin- 


ciples of prudence, and a regard 


for the public good; even her am- 
bition was controlled and go- 


verned by theſe principles, of 
which ſhe gave a rare and ſignal 


proof, when ſhe refuſed to accept 


of the fovereignty of the United 


Provinces. Her penetration and 


ſagacity, her prudence and fore- 


fight, her intrepidity in the midſt 
aber: her activity and vigour, 
her ſteadineſs and perſeverance, 
and her wiſe economy, which 
prompted her to fave every unne- 
eeſſary expence, however ſmall, 
while it permitted and enabled her 
to undergo the greateſt, when ne- 
ceſlity required; theſe qualities in 
her character, which are acknow- 
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ledged by her enemies, as well as 


her admirers, no prince, of whom 
we read in hiſtory, appears to have 
poſſeſſed in a more eminent degree. 

Few princes have been placed 
in ſo difficult circumſtances, or 
have had ſo many, and ſuch for- 
midable enemies to oppoſe; yet 
almoſt no prince ever enjoyed a 
reign ſo long and proſperous. 
While the neighbouring nations 
were almoſt continually involved 
in the calamities of war, ſhe was 
able, notwithſtanding the unre- 


enemies, and her popiſh ſubjeg, 


mitted attempts of her ſorei 


to preſerve her dominions in almof 
uninterrupted peace. Nor did he 
own ſubjects only reap the fruits 
of her great abilities, but hey 
friends. were every where ſup. 
ported and protected by her power; 
while her enemies, though poſ 
feſled of much greater reſources, 
were either checked and reſtrained 
or humbled and overcome: without 
her judicious interpoſition, the re. 
formation in Scotland muſt have 


been extinguiſhed ; a race of po- £ 
piſh princes muſt have inherited 
the crown of that kingdom; and 1 
the difference of religion there Mi: 
and in England, joined to the he- 
reditary right of the Scott 


princes to the Engliſh throne, 
whilſt it muſt have proved a co- 
pious ſource of diſcord, would 
long have prevented the union of 
two nations, which muſt have of- 
ten been unhappy while they re- des 
mained divided, and were, by na- 
ture, deſtined to be one. NH 
were the benefits which mankind 
derived from her wiſe and active 
reign confined to Britain; but it 
is likewiſe probable, that without 
her aid and her exertions, the pro- 
teſtants in France muſt have been 
extirpated ; the beſt and greateſt 
of the French monarchs muſt hate 
been excluded from the throne; 
France itſelf mult have ſunk un- 
der the Spaniſh yoke ; the repub- 
lic of the United Provinces mull 
have been cruſhed in its infancy 
and an overgrown and enormous 
power eſtabliſhed, which muſt have 
overwhelmed the liberties of Eu. 
rope, and prolonged the reign of 
ignorance, bigotry, and ſuperi- 
tion. 

Ce- 


lurafter of the Mareſchal Leſdi- 
quieres, from the ſame Author. 


LTHOUGH fortune ſome- 
A times raiſes the worthleſs 
ul the weak to the higheſt of- 
Kees, yet it muſt have been fin. 
lar merit that, in times pro- 
tive of great characters, could 
alt a private gentleman of a 

narrow fortune, to the firſt 
enity of a great kingdom that 
n be enjoyed by a ſubject. Fran- 
de Bonne, with a patrimony of 
ky crowns a year, roſe to the 
non of conſtable of France, in 
ppolition to many rivals of noble 
th and great power. He was 
an agreeable aſpet, a mild 
enper, and eaſy manners; qua- 
Ites which were not indeed very 
lining in themſelves, but which 
mtributed not a little to raiſe the 
nareſchal Leſdiguieres to fitua- 
tons in which he had opportuni- 
es of diſplayiug the greateſt ta- 
ens and virtues “. Flis under- 
Ending was manly and ſolid ; he 
polelſed in an eminent degree the 
uctues of political and martial 
vurage z and, though he was ſuſ⸗ 
eptible both of friendſhip and 
bre, his ruling paſſion was ambi- 
ton, The Duke of Savoy culti- 
ned the friendſhip of this man 
ith uncommon attention, and 
atiſed with unwearied diligence 
ul his addreſs in order to gain ſo 
portant an acquiſition. To the 
areſchal Leſdiguieres he ſhewed 
ul the reſpect due to a crowned 
ied, If he received him at Tu- 
n, it was with the utmoſt pomp 
ad magnificence. If he addreſſed 
m in writing, he beſtowed on 
un th2 endearing and flattering 


appellations of “ good neighbour, 
and faithful friend.” He con- 
ſulted him on every occaſion : and 
the mareſchal returned his confi- 
dence and aſſiduities with the ſin- 
cereſt fidelity and affection. The 
attachment of Leſdiguieres to 
Charles Emanuel was well known 
to the court of Spain, and they 
endeavoured to counteract its ef- 
fects by 1 on his natural 
ambition. The king and queen 
of France, at the inſtigation of 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, attempted 
to ſeduce him from the intereſts of 
Savoy, by calling him to court in 
order to be inveſted with the pri- 
vileges and rank of a duke and 
peer. And, that he might be 
enabled to ſupport the magnifi- 
cence of that character, the king 
of Spain offered him any ſum of 
money he ſhou!d be pleaſed to de- 
mand, to be paid in any part of 
Europe. Theſe allurements fail- 
ing of ſucceſs, a ſupply of money 
was offered ſufficient to raiſe and 
maintain for a year, an army of 
forty thouſand men, with a ſuit- 
able train of artillery, to be em- 
ployed in making himſelf maſter 
of Savoy. Of this duchy the 
Duke of Monteleon, in name of 


the Spaniſh monarch, offered him 


the inveſtiture, on condition of 
his aſſiſting the Spaniards to con- 
quer Piedmont, This temptation 
having been alſo reſiſted, Monte- 
leon engaged Louis to tranſmit to 
the mareſchal the moſt peremp- 
tory orders to abſtain from levy- 
ing troops, and on no pretext 
whatever to move to the aſſiſtance 
of the Duke of Savoy. Theſe 
orders were in vain reiterated and 
enforced, at the deſire of the feeble 


Amelot de la Houſſaie. 
B 2 


court 
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court of Paris, by the authority of 
the parliament of Grenoble. Leſ- 
diguieres, in a letter to the king, 
repreſented to his majeſty, in a 
firm though reſpe&tful tone, that 
his duty called him to reſtore the 
dignity of France in Italy, by ful- 
filling the engagements of that 
kingdom to the Duke of Savoy, 
and chaſtiſing the perhdy and 1n- 
ſolence of Spain, And he added, 
that, however treacherous coun- 
ſels might beguile the good inten- 
tions of his majeſty for a time, he 
did not deſpair of his preſent con- 
duct meeting one day with the ap- 
probation of his ſovereign. 


CJaracter of the Spaniards ; from 
the ſame Author. 


WAR with the Saracens, pro- 
longed, with few intervals, 

for eight hundred years, nouriſhed 
in the Spaniards a vigour of cha- 
racter, a loye of their country, and 
a paſſion for glory. The neceſſity 
of continually engaging, formed 
as many heroes as there were men 
in each city: military renown was 
the great object of their vows; and 
the tombs of the deceaſed were 
adorned with a number of obe- 


liſks equal to that of the enemy 


they had ſlain in battle“. While 
they lived cxpoſed to continual 
dangers they acquired that gravity 
of deportment, that deliberate va- 
lour, that perſeverance and vigi— 
lance which ſill diftinguiſh the 


* Johannes Geneſius Sepulveda de Rebus Geſtis, Caroli V. lib. 1. 
+ Machiavel ſays, in his Account of the State of France, that the French 
were afraid of the Spaniards on account of their fagacity and vigilance. It! 
true, that this account was written after Ferdinand had begun to reign : but! 
was before the exertions of that prince could have ſtamped on the minds ct n 


ſubjects, a national charaQer.. 


Spaniſh nation. Before the amh; 
tious and warlike reigns of Ferdi 
nand, the emperor, and Philip [I 
the ſagacity and vigilance of dhe 
Spaniards appeared formidable 9 
the other nations of Europe i. 
Theſe reigns continued to call 
forth and exerciſe the. ſpirit of thy 
nation, and to ſupport, if not tg 
heighten, that national charade 
which had been formed by ther 
with the Moors. And this na 
tional character ſtill ſhone forth 
with undiminiſhed luſtre after the 
imprudence of the court, and ex 
hauſted reſources, had undermine 
the foundations of the grandeur 
the empire. As proſperous wa 
rouſes the genius of a nation, tie 
glory of -letters would have corre 
ſponded to that of the Spanifh 
arms, had not the progreſs of tal 
and knowledge been checked by 
the tyranny of the inquilition, an 
that deſpotiſm which was intros 
duced into the government, But 
although theſe circumſtances have 
prevented among the Spaniard 
the growth of ſound philoſophy 
in their poetry, hiſtory, romance: 
and even their commentaries ot 
the ſacred ſcriptures, as well as og 
Ariſtotle, whoſe metaphyſical no 
tions were deemed fo orthodox by 
the Catholic church, we recogn:z 
that boldneſs and invention, that 
ſubtlety and refinement which wery 
conſpicuous for ages in the mil! 
tary and political conduct of Span 

Thus, that power of genius ang 
valour among his ſubjects, whic! 


CHARA 


ambj once adorned and diſgraced the 
'erdi veble reign of Philip III. ſeems 
Ip I] Jucible from a train of moral 


uſes, as obvious in their ex- 
nence as powerful in their nature. 


pe 41 zut when the reader revolves what 
cal ect on record concerning an- 
F thi dent Spain, he will be inclined 
ot tq jerhaps to ſubſcribe to the op1- 
racte nion of an ingenicus writer, that 
War te characters of nations as well 
3 na a lamilies, are influenced by ac- 
fort cidents antecedent to birth“, and 
the berticularly by climate, acting ei- 


tier immediately with powerful 
exergy on the fabric of their be- 
ing, or as a local circumitance 
fading to a variety of action in 
the economy of civil life. At all 
times, valour and genius have en- 
nobled the character of the Spa- 
niards. Not the robuſt German, 


wpelied by the ſury of a ſavage 
an religion, diſplayed ſuch enthu— 
tro {lt in arms and contempt of 


dath, as ſhone forth in the in- 
vincible reſolution of the inha- 


ard bitznts of Numantia, Aſtapa, and 
phy daguntum. A greater hero than 
ces \iriatus is not to be found in the 


hilory of ancient Rome f. Be- 
een the times of the Scipios and 
woſe of Auguſtus, there inter- 


x by rened a period of two hundred 
1 ſcars. During this long ſpace, 
[nat 1 


Spain maintained a conteſt with 
the policy and diſciplined valour 
of Rome : and it ſeemed uncer- 
tan which maſters the world was 
obey, the Spaniards or the Ro- 
mans. The deſtiny of Rome to 
give law to the nations finally 
ſfubdued all reſiſtance, and Spain 


Emy on the Hiſtory of Mankind, 


bbc his body guards, 
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had the glory of being the laſt 
that yielded to the Roman yoke. 
But it was the fortune of the van- 
quiſhed to receive literature and 
refinement from the conquerors of 
the world: and in return, Trajan 
added luitre to the Roman purple; 
and the names of Quintilian, Mar- 
tial, Miela, Seneca, Lucan, and 
Florus, appeared in the liſt of 


Latin authors. 


— — 


Character of King James the Se- 
cond, from Mrs. M. Graham's 
Hiſtory off England. 


T was faid by the witty Duke 


of Buckingham, that? Charles 
the Second might do well if he 
would,” and that . fames would 
do well if he could: an obſer- 
vation which ſays little for the un- 
derſtanding of James, but a great 
deal for his heart; and with all 
the blemiſhes with which his pub- 
lic character is ſtained, he was not 
dehcient in ſeveral qualities ne- 
ceſſury to compole a good ſove- 
reign, His induftry in buſineſs 
was exemplary, he was frugal of 
the public money, he cheriſhed 
and extended the maritime power 


of the empire, and his encourage 


ment of trade was attended with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that, according to 
the obſervation of the impartial 
hiſtorian Ralph, as the frugality 
of his adminiſtration helped to in- 
creaſe the number of malecon- 
tents, ſo his extreme attention to 
trade was not leſs alarming to the 


whole body of the Dutch than his 
&c. by Dr. Dunbar. 


his man, who had reſiſted the Roman arms for twenty years, and who 
vis deemed invincible, was at laſt infidiouſly. cut off by the Romans, who 


reſolu- 
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reſolution not to ruſh into a war 


with France was mortifying to 
their ſtadtholder. 

In domeſtic life, the character 
of James, though not irreproach- 
able, was comparatively good : it 
is true, he was in a great meaſure 


tainted with that licentiouſneſs of 


manners, which, at this time, per- 
vaded the whole ſociety, and which 
reigned triumphant within the 
Circle of the court; -but he was 
never carried into any exceſles 


which trenched deeply on the du- 


ties of ſocial life; and if the qua- 
lities of his heart were only to be 
judged by his conduct in the dif- 
ferent characters of huſband, fa- 
ther, maſter, and friend, he might 
be pronounced a man of a ver 

amiable diſpoſition. But thoſe 
who know not how to forgive in- 


Juries, and can never pardon the 


errors, the infirmities, the vices, 
or even the virtues of their fel- 
low-creatures, when in any reſpect 
they aſſect perſonal intereſt or in- 
clination, will arm againſt them 
the ſenſibility of every humane 
mind, and can never expect from 
others that juſtice and commiſe- 
ration which themſelves have ne- 
ver exerciſed. But whilſt we exe- 
crate that rancorous cruelty with 
which James, in the ſhort hour of 
triumph, perſecuted all thoſe who 
endeavoured to thwart his ambi- 
tious hopes, it is but juſtice to 
obſerve, that the rank vices. of 
pride, malice, and revenge, which 
10 deeply blacken his conduct, 
whilſt he figured in the Ration of 
preſumptive heir to the crown, 
and afterwards in the character of 
ſovereigu on the ſucceſsful quel- 
ling the Monmouth rebellion, 
were thoroughly corrected by the 
chaſtening hand of affliction; that 


the whole period of his liſe, ſa 
his return from Ireland to the 4 
of his death, was ſpent in the 
erciſe of the firſt chriſtian virty 
viz. patience, fortitude, humilit 
and reſignation. Brettonneay, 
biographer, records, that he: 
ways ſpoke with an extreme mt 
deration of the individuals u 
had acted the moſt ſucceſsfully 
his disfavour; that he reproyg 
thoſe who mentioned their 
duct with ſeverity ; that he rex 
even with a ſtoical apathy, d 
bittereſt writings which were pul 
liſhed againſt 

garded th 
ceſſary correction for the miſd 


meanors of his life, and even r 


buked thoſe who expreſſed at 
concern for the iſſue of even 
which he reſpected as ordinatiot 
of the divine will. According 
the ſame biographer, James y 
exact in his devotion, modera 


even to abſtinence; in his lik 


full of ſentiments of the highs 
contrition for paſt offences ; ani 
according to the diſcipline of t 


Romiſh church, was very fevel 
in the auſterities which he inflice 
As this prin( 
juſtly regarded himſelf as a mal 


on his perſon. 


tyr to the Catholic faith, as! 
warmeſt friends were all of t 


3 as his converſation! 
1 


s retirement at St, German 
was entirely in a great meaſu 
confined to prieſts and devote 
it is natural that his ſuperſiud 
ſhould increaſe with the incre! 
of religious ſentiment ; and as! 
had made uſe of his power 4 
authority, whilſt in England, 
enlarge the number of proſely! 
to popery, ſo in a private ſtati 
he laboured inceſſantly by prays 


exhortation, and example, to 7 
[ 


im; that he 
e loſs of empire as a nd 


, 1 
he d 
the 
irtu 
milit 
au, 
he; 
Ne m 
Is wi 
ully 
prove 
r cot 
e rea 


zm the piety of his popiſh adhe- 
ents, and to effect a reformation 
in thoſe who ſtill continued firm 
o the doctrines of the church of 
England, He viſited the monks 
of 1a Trappe once a year, the 
ſerereſt order of religioniſts in 
France ; and his conformity to the 
diſcipline of the convent was ſo 
ſtrict and exact, that he impreſſed 
thoſe devotees with ſentiments of 
admiration at his piety, humi- 
ity, and conſtancy. Thus hav- 


* ing ſpent twelve years with a 
pe "WT higher degree of peace and tran- 

© 9 Quillity than he had ever experi- 
TY kk 


enced in the m wimnphant part 
of his life, he 7 eU with a 
palſy in September, 1701, and 
after languiſhing fifteen days, died 


miſd 
ven rf 


d ar 


© in the fixty-eighth year of his age, 
af having filled up the interval, be- 
* ween his firſt ſeizure and final 


exit, with the whole train of re- 
ligious exerciſes enjoined on ſi- 
milar occaſions by the church of 


dera 
s lift 
aighe 
* Al 
of t 
ſeve1 
(Aide 
print 
a mal 
as h 
of d 
tion 1 
main 


profeſſions of his faith, and ear- 
reſt exhortations to his two chil- 
dren, the youngeſt of whom was 
born in the ſecond year of his 
exile, to keep ſtedfaſt to the reli- 
gion in Which they had been edu- 
cated, Theſe precepts and com- 
mands have acted with a force ſu- 
| pertor to all the temptations of a 
crown, and have been adhered to 


= with a firmneſs which obliges an 
ſtitie hiſtorian to acknowledge the ſu- 
* periority which James's deſcend- 


ants, in the nice points of honour 
and con{cience, have gained over 
the character of Henry the Fourth, 
who, at the period when he was 
looked up to as the great hero of 
the proteſtant cauſe, made no 
ſcruple to accept a crown on the 


d as! 
er u 
nd, 
ſelyt 
ſtatic 
Iraye 
0 col 


fi 
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Rome, with ſolemn and repeated 


po 
diſgraceful terms of abjuring the - 
principles of the reformation, and 
embracing the principles of a re- 
ligion, which, from his carly in- 
fancy, he had been taught to re- 
gard as idolatrous and prophane, 

The dominion of error over 
the minds of the generality of 
mankind is irreſiſtible. James, to 
the laſt hour of his life, continued 
as great a bigot to his political as 
his religious errors: he could not 
help conſidering the ſtrength and 
power of the crown as a circum» 
ſtance neceſſary to the preſervation 
and happineſs of the people; and, 
in a letter of advice, which he 
wrote to his ſon, whilſt he con- 
Jures him to pay a religions ob- 
ſervance to all the duties of a good 
ſovereign, he cautions him againſt 
ſuffering any entrenckment on 
royal prerogative. Among fe- 
veral heads, containing excellent 
inſtructions on the art of reigning - 
happily and juſtly, he warns the 
young prince never to attempt to 
diſquiet his ſubjects in their pro- 
perty or their religion; and, what 
is very remarkable, to his laſt 
breath he perſiſted in aſſerting, 
that he never intended to ſubvert 
the laws, or procure more than & 
toleration EF an equality of pri- 
vilege to his catholic ſubjects. As 
there 1s great reaſon to believe this 
aſſertion to be true, it ſhews, that 
the deluſion was incurable under 
which the king laboured, by the 
truſt he had put in the knaviſh 
doQrines of lawyers and prieſts ; 
and that neither himſelf,“ nor his 
proteſtant abetters, could fathom 
the conſequences of that enlarged 
ſyſtem of toleration which he en- 
deavourcd to eſtabliſh. 
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Deſcrip- 


Deſcriptien of the Rejangs in 1he 

and of Sumatra, extracted from 
the Hiſtery cf that Iſland, by W. 
Mariven, F. R. S. late Secretary 
to the Preſident and Council of 
Fort Marlborough. 


HEY are placed in what 

may be called a central ſi- 
tuation, not geographically, but 
with reſpect to the encroachments 
of foreign manners and opinions, 
introduced by the Malays, from 
the north, and Javans from the 
ſouth ; which gives them a claim 
to originality, ſuperior to that of 
moſt others, They are a people 
whoſe form of government and 
whoſe laws extend, with very little 
variation, over a conſiderable part 
of the iſland, and principally that 
portion where the connexions of 
the Engliſh lie. There are tra- 
ditions of their having formerly 
{ent forth colonies to the ſouth- 
ward; and in the country of Paſ- 
ſummah, the ſite of their villages 
is ſtill pointed out; which would 
Trove that they have formerly 
222% of more conſideration than 
they can boaſt at preſent, They 
have a proper language, and a 
perfect written character, that is 
become of general uſe in many re- 
mote diftricts, Theſe advantages 
oint out the Rejang people as an 
eligible ſtandard of deſcription ; 
and a motive equally ſtrong that 
induces me to adopt them as ſuch, 
1s, that my fituation and .con- 
nexions on the iſland, led me to a 
more intimate and minute ac- 
quaintance with their laws and 
manners, than with thoſe of any 
other claſs. I muit premiſe how- 
ever that the Malay cuſtoms hav- 
ing made their way, in a greater 
or leſs degree, to every part of 


— 
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u 


Sumatra, it will be totally impol, 
ible to difcriminate, with entire 
accuracy, thoſe which are origi. 
nal, from thoſe which are ber. 
rowed : and of courſe, what [ ſhall 
ſay of the Rejangs, will apply for 
the moſt part, not only to the Su. 
mairans in general, but may ſome. 
times be, in ſtrictneſs, proper to 
the Malays alone, and by them 
taught to the Eigher rank of coun. 
try people, 

The country of the Reyjang: is 
divided, to the north-weit, from 
the kingdom of Anac Scongey (of 
which Moco Moco is the capital) by 
the ſma!! river of Oori, near that 
of Cattewn ; which laſt, with the 
diſtrict of Labecn on its banks, 


| bounds it on the north or inland 


fide. The country of Mouſer, 
where Palembang river takes its 
riſe, forms its limit to the caſt. 
ward. Bencoolen river, preciſely 
ſpeaking, confines it on the ſouth, 
eaſt; though the inhabitants of 
the diſtrict called Lemba, extend- 
ing from thence to Silebar, are en- 
tirely the ſame people, in man- 
ners and language. The prin- 
cipal rivers, beſides thoſe already 
mentioned, are Laze, Pally, and 
Soongeylamo ; on all of which the 
Engliſh have factories, the ref 
dent or chief being ſtationed at 
Laye. 

The perſons of the inhabitants 
of the ifland, though differing 
conſiderably in diſtricts remote 
from each other, may in general 
be comprehended in the following 
deſcription ; excepting the Ache- 
neſe, whoſe commixture with the 
Moors of the weſt of India, has 
diſtinguiſhed them from the other 
Sumatrans, 

They are rather below the mid: 
dle ftature ; their bulk is in pro- 

| portion; 


npol artion 3 their limbs are for the 
ente not part flight, but well ſhaped, 
origi. ad particularly ſmall at the wriſts 


and ankles. Upon the whole they 
re gracefully formed, and I 
ſcarcely recollect to have ever ſeen 
one deformed perſon, of the na- 
res“. The women, however, 
hve the prepoſterous cuſtom of 
fattening the noſes, and com- 
preſſing the heads of children 
newly born, whilſt the ſkull is yet 


25 158Mc:ctilaginous, which increaſes their 
tron WW: ual tendency to that ſhape I 
y (of cold never trace the origin of the 
!) ey ice, or learn any other reaſon 
that br moulding the features to this 
the encoutn appearance, but that it 
nke, an improvement of beauty in 
land ueir eſtimation. Captain Cook 


mes notice of a ſimilar operation 


t the iſland of Ulietca. They 
calt. t-wife pull out the ears of in- 
iſey is, to make them ſtand erect 
uth. om the head. Their eyes are 
s of rritormly dark and clear, and 


mmong ſome, eſpecially the ſou— 
thern women, bear a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to the Chineſe, in the 


peculiarity of formation ſo ge- 
. nerally obſerved of that people. 
an 


Their hair 15 ſtrong, and of a ſhin- 
ing black; the improvement of 
both which qualities it probably 
owes, in great meaſure, to the 
cn/.znt and early uſe of coco-nut 
ol, with which they keep it moiſt. 
The men frequently cut their hair 
ſhort, not appearing to take any 
pride in it; the women encourage 


in 1693, oblerves of the Malays, 
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theirs to a conſiderable length, 
and I have known many inſtances 
of its reaching the ground. The 
men are beardleſs, and have chins 
ſo remarkably ſmooth, that were 
it not for the Malay prieſts diſplay- 
ing a little tuft, we ſhould be apt 


to conclude that nature had re- 


fuſed them this token of manhoad. 
It is the ſame in reſpect to other 
parts of the body, with both ſexes; 
and this particular. attention to 
their perſons, they eſteem a point 
of delicacy, and the contrary an 
unpardonable neglect. The boys, 


as they approach to the age of pu- 


berty, rub their chins, upper e: 
at 


and thoſe parts of the body t 

are ſubje& to ſuperfluous hair, 
with chaunam, (quick lime) eſpe- 
cially of ſhells, which deſtroys the 
roots of the incipient beard. The 
tew pilz that afterwards appear, 
are plucked out from time to time 
with tweezers, which they always 
carry about them for that purpoſe. 
Were it not for the numerous and 
very reſpectable authorities, from 
which we are aſſured that the na- 
tives of America axe naturally 
beardleſs, I ſhould think that the 
common opinion on that ſubject 
had been raſhly adopted, and that 
their appearing thus at a mature 
age, was only the conſequence of 
an early practice, ſimilar to that 
obſerved among the Sumatrans. 
Even now I muſt confeſs that it 
would remove ſome ſmall degree 
of doubt from my mind, could it 


* Chirardini, an N who touched at Sumatra on his way to Ching 


Con dt perſona tanto ben formata 
Quanto mai finger ſan pittori induſiri. 
le (penl:'s in high terms of the country, as being beautifully pictureſque, 


be 


- * 
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be aſcertained that no ſuch cuſtom 
prevails“. Their complexion is 
properly yellow, wanting the red 
tinge that conſtitutes a tawny or 
copper colour. 'They are in general 
lighter than the Meſtees, or half 
breed, of the reſt of India; thoſe 
of the ſuperior claſs, who are not 
expoſed to the rays of the ſun, and 
particularly their women of rank, 
approaching to a great degree of 
fairneſs. Did beauty conſiſt in 
this one quality, ſome of them 
weuld ſurpaſs our brunettes in Eu- 
rope. The major part of the fe- 
males are ugly, and many of them 
even to diſguſt, yet there are thoſe 
among them, whoſe appearance 1s 
ſtrikingly beautiful; whatever 
compoſition of perſon, features, 
and complexion, that ſentiment 
may be the reſult of, 

'The fairneſs of the Sumatrans, 
comparatively with other Indians, 
fituated as they are, under a per- 
pendicular ſun, where no ſeaſon of 
the year affords an alternative of 
cold, is, I think, an irrefragable 
proof, that the difference of colour 
in the various inhabitants of the 
earth, is not the immediate effect 
of climate. The children of Eu- 
ropeans born in this iſland are as 
fair, and perhaps in gn fairer, 
than thoſe born in the country of 
their parents, I have obſerved 
the ſame of the ſecond generation, 
where a mixture with the people 
of the country has been avoided. 


On the other hand, the offspring 


and all the deſcendants of th 
Guinea and other African {lays 
imported there, continue in t 
Jaſt inſtance as perfectly black; 
in the original ſtock. I do n, 
mean to enter into the merits « 
the queſtion which naturally con 
nects with theſe obſervations; hy 
ſhall only remark, that the alle; 
and aduſt countenances, fo con 
monly acquired by Europeans uh 
have long reſided in hot climate; 
are more aſcribable to the effect 
bilious diſtempers, which almof 
all are ſubject to in a greater e 
leſs degree, than of their expoſun 
to the influence of the weather 
which few but ſeafaring people ar 
liable to, and of which the in 
preſton is ſeldom permanent 
From this circumſtance I hve 
been led to conjecture that the ge 
neral diſparity of complexions 
different nations, might poſſibly by 
owing to the more or leſs copious 
ſecretion, or redundance of that 
juice, rendering the ſkin more e 
leſs dark according to the qualities 
of the bile prevailing in the con- 
ſtitutions of each. But I fe: 
ſuch an hypotheſis would not fan; 
the teſt of experiment, as it mul 
follow, that upon diſſection, the 
contents of a negro's gall bladder, 
or at leaſt the extravaſated bile, 
ſhould uniformly be found black. 
Perſons ſkilled in anatomy will 
determine whether it is pofliblt 
that the qualities of any animal 
ſecretion can ſo far affect the 


It is allowed by travellers that the Patagonians have tufts of hair on the 
upper lip and chin. Captain Carver ſays, that among the tribes he viſited, the 
people made a regular practice of eradicating their beards with pincers. At 
Bruſſels is preſerved, along with a variety of ancient and curious ſuits of armour 
that of Montezuma king of Mexico, of which the vizor, or maſk for the face, 
has remarkably large whiſkers ; an ornament which thoſe Americans could not 
have imitated, unleſs nature had preſented them with the model. 


frame, 


i 


fame, as to render their conſe- 


f th uences liable to be tranſmitted to 

ſlave poſterity in their full force. 
in th The ſmall fize of the inhabi- 
ack i .:nts, and eſpecially of the wo- 
0 0g men, may be in ſome meaſure 
is ol oving to the early communication 
/ Con between the ſexes ; though, as the 
bi :-clinations which lead to this in- 
allo tercourſe are prompted here by na- 
com ure ſooner than in cold climates, 
1S whe it is not unfair to ſuppoſe that be- 
Nates ing proportioned to the period of 
le q maturity, this 1s alſo ſooner at- 
amo tzined, and conſequently that the 
ter ol erlicr ceſſation of growth of theſe 
poſur people, 15 agreeable to the laws of 
ather their conſtitution, and not occa- 
len ſoned by a premature and irre- 
" 11 cular appetite. 


Perſons of ſuperior rank encou- 
rage the growth of their hand- 
nails, particularly thoſe of the 


wrt fore and little fingers, to an extra- 
bly be di ] 3 . 

7 ordinary length; frequently ting- 
F 105 ing them red, with the expreſſed 


juice of a ſhrub called eeni; as 
they do the nails of their feet alſo, 
to which, being always uncover- 
ed, they pay as much attention as 
to their hands, The hands of the 
natives, and even of the half breed, 
are always cold to the touch; 
which I cannot account for other- 
wiſe than by a ſuppoſition, that 
from the leſs degree of elaſticity 
in the ſolids, occaſioned by the 


Ire 0 
litieg 
Con. 
fes 
ſtan 
mul 
, the 
dder, 
bile, 
lack. 


* heat of the climate, the internal 
**. action of the body, by which the 
˖ the guids are put in motion, is leſs vi- 


gorous, the circulation is e 
tonably languid, and of courſe 


th 46 8. 4 
q 0 tie diminiſhed effect is moſt per- 
- At ceptible in the extremities, and a 


coldneſs there is the natural con- 
ſeguence. 

The natives of the hills, through 
the whole extent of the iſland, are 


I 


nour, 
face, 
d not 


ame, 
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ſubject to thoſe monſtrous wens 
from the throat, Which have been 
obſerved of the Vallaiſans, and 
the inhabitants of other moun- 
tainous diſtricts in Europe. It has 
been uſual to attribute this affec- 
tion to the badneſs, thawed ſtate, 
mineral quality, or other pecus 
liarity of the waters; many ſkil- 
ful men having applied them- 
ſelves to the inveſtigation of the 
ſubject, My experience enables 
me to pronounce without heſita- 
tion, that the diſorder, for ſuch 
it is, though it appears here to 
mark a diſtinct race of people 
Cerang gooneng), is immediately 
connected with the hillineſs of the 
country, and of courſe, if the cir- 
cumſtances of the water they uſe 
contribute thereto, it muſt be only 
ſo far as the nature of the water 1s 
affected by the inequality or height 
of the land. But on Sumatra nei- 
ther ſnow nor other congelation is 
ever produced, which militates 
againſt the moſt plauſible conjec- 
ture that has been adopted con- 
cerning the Alpine goitres. From 
every reſearch that I have been 
enabled to make, I think I have 
reaſon to conclude, that the com- 
plaint 1s owing, among the Suma- 
trans, to the foggineſs of the air 
in the vallies between the high 
mountains, where, and not on the 
ſummits, the natives of theſe parts 
reſide. I before remarked, that 
between the ranges of hills, the 
caboot or denſe miſt was viſible for 
ſeveral hours every morning; ri- 
ſing in a thick, opaque and well 
defined body, i the = and 
ſeldom quite diſperſed till after 
noon. This phznomenon, as well 
as that of the wens, being pecu- 
liar to the regions of the hills, af- 
ford: a preſumption that they any 
e 
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be connected; excluſive of the 
natural probability that a cold va- 
por, groſs to an uncommon de- 
gree, and continually enveloping 
the habitations, ſhould affect with 
tumors the throats of the inhabi- 
tants. I cannot pretend to ſay 
how far this ſolution may apply 
to the caſe of the goitres, but I re- 


collect it to have been mentioned, 


that the only method of curing 
theſe people, is by removing them 
from the vallies to the clear and 
Pure air on the tops of the hills; 
which ſeems to indicate a fimilar 
ſource of the diſtemper with what 
I have pointed out. The Suma- 
trans do not appear to attempt 
any remedy for it, the wens being 
conſiſtent with the higheſt health 
in other reſpects. 

The perſonal difference between 
the Malays of the coaſt, and the 
country inhabitants, is not ſo 
ſtrongly marked but that it requires 
ſome experience to diſtinguiſh 
them. The latter, however, poſ- 
ſeſs an evident ſuperiority in point 
of ſize and ſtrength, and are fairer 
complexioned, which they pro- 
bably owe to their ſituation, where 
the atmoſphere is colder; and it 
is generally obſcrved, that people 
living near the ſea ſhore, and eſpe- 
cially when accuſtomed to naviga- 
tion, are darker than their inland 
neighbours. Some attribute the 
diſparity in conſtitutional vigour, 
to the more frequent uſe of opium 
among the Malays, which 1s ſup- 

oſed to debilitate the frame; but 

have noted that the Leemoon 
and Batang Aſly gold traders, who 
are a colony of that race ſettled in 
the heart of the iſland, and who 
cannot exiſt a day without opium, 
are remarkably hale and ſtout; 
which I have known to be obſerved 
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with a e of envy by the 
opium-ſmokers of our ſettlement, 
The inhabitants of Paſſummk 
alſo, are deſcribed as being more 
robuſt in their perſons, than the 
planters of the low country, 
The original clothing of the 
Sumatrans is the ſame with th 
found by navigators among the in. 
habitants of the South Sea iſlands, 
and now generally called by the 
name of Otaheitean cloth, lt is 
ſtill uſed among the Rejangs for 
their working dreſs, and 1 have 
one in my poſſeſſion, procured from 
theſe people, conſiſting of a jacket, 
ſhort drawers, and a cap for the 
head. This is the inner bark of 
a certain ſpecies of tree, beat out 
to the degree of ſineneſs required; 
approaching the more to perfec. 
tion, as it reſembles the ſofter kind 
of leather, ſome being nearly 
equal to the moſt delicate kid. 
ſkin; in which character it fome- 
what differs from the South Sea 
cloth, as that bears a reſemblance 
rather to paper, or to the manu- 
facture of the loom. The coun- 
try people now conform in a great 
meaſure to the dreſs of the Ma. 
lays, which I ſhall therefore de- 
{cribe in this place, obſerving that 
much more ſimplicity ſtill prevails 
among the former, who look upon 
the others as coxcombs who lay 
out all their ſubſtance on their 
backs, whiltt, in their turns, they 
are regarded by the Malays with 
contempt, as unpoliſhed ruſtics. 
A man's dreſs conſiſts of the 
following parts. A cloſs wail- 
coat, without ſleeves, but having 
a neck like a ſhirt, buttoned cloſe 


up to the top, with buttons, often, 


of gold filagree. This is peculiar 
to the Malays, Over this they 
wear the badjoo, which reſembic3 

a matru- 
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the i: norm ing gown, open at the neck, dice, or ſhort waiſtcoat rather, 
ent bor faſtened cloſe at the wriſts and that defends the breaſts, | and 
nah half way up the arm, with nine reaches to the 7 The cayen 
more buttons to each ſleeve. The bad- ſarrong, before deſcribed, comes 
| the Mio vorn by young men is open in up as high as the armpits, and ex- 


them, and reaches no lower than fimply by folding and tucking it 
thi Wc 41 lt, whereas the others hang over, at the breaſt, except when 
e in. WJ looſe to the knees, and ſometimes the ralle- pending, or zone, is worn 
nds, o the ancles. They are made about the waiſt, which forms an 
- the Wuſally of blue or white cotton additional and neceſſary ſecurity. 
Itch; for the better ſort, of This 1s uſually of embroidered 
g for chintz, and for great men, of cloth, and ſometimes a plate of 
have AY fowered fills. The cayen ſarrong gold or ſilver, about two inches 
fron WT i vet unlike a Scot's highlander's broad, faſtening in the front with 
ket, Plaid in appearance, being a piece a large claſp of filagree or chaſed. 
the er party colored cloth about fix or work, with ſome kind of precious 
Kor cizht feet long, and three or four ſtone, or imitation of ſuch, in the 
out leide, ſewed together at the-ends; center, The badjoo, or upper 
red, WW forining, as ſome writers have de- gown, differs little from that of 
rfec. ſcribed it, a wide ſack without a the men, buttoning in the ſame 


kind 


font no farther down than the bo- 


bottom, This is ſometimes ga- 


tends to the feet, being kept on 


manner at the wriits, A piece of 


arly thered up, and flung over the fine, thin, blue cotton cloth, about 
kid. houlder lixe a ſaſh, or elſe folded five feet long, and worked or 
me- and tucked about the waiſt and fringed at each end, called a len- 
ca WY bps; and in full dreſs it is bound aug, is thrown acroſs the back of 


ance 
anu- 


"rn wiaps ſeveral times round the to the women of rank when they 

rat I with a loop at the end, in walk abroad. The handkerchief 
Ma. which the ſheath of the creeſe is carried, either folded ſmall in 

de- ings. They wear ſhort drawers, the hand, or at length over the 

that reaching half way down the thigh, ſhoulder... There are two modes 

alle generally of red or yellow taffeta, of dreſſing the hair, one termed 

pon here is no covering to their legs coondye, and the other /a»gol, The 

lay or feet, Round their heads they firſt reſembles much the taſhion in 

heir ten, in a particular manner, a which we fee the Chineſe women 

they inz, coloured handkerchief, ſo as repreſented in paintings, and 

vith to reſemble a ſmall turban ; the which I conclude they | Hl... 

* country people uſually twiſting a from thence, where the hair is 
the picce of white or blue cloth for wound circularly over the center 
ailt- this purpoſe. The crown of their of the head, and faſtened with a 

ring head remains uncovered, except ſilver bodkin or pin. In the other 
loſe on journies, when they wear a mode, which is more general, they 
ten, !2:40ng or umbrella-hat, which give the hair a fingle turn as it 

liar completely ſcreens them from the hangs behind, and then doubling 
they weather. it up, they paſs it croſswiſe, un- 
bles The women have a kind of bo- der a few hairs ſeparated from - o 
QI» : re 


& by the belt of the cree/e (dag- 
or), which is of crimſon ſilk, and 


the neck, and hangs down before; 
ſerving alſo the purpoſe of a veil. 
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reſt, on the back of the head, for 
that purpoſe. A comb, often of 
tortoiſeſnell, and ſometimes fila- 
.greed, helps to prevent it from 
falling down. The hair of the 
front, and of all parts of the head, 
is of the ſame length, and when 
looſe, hangs together hehind, with 
moſt of the women, in very great 
quantity. It is kept moiſt with 


oil, commonly of the coco-nut, 


but thoſe perſons who can afford 1t 
make uſe of an empyreumatic oil 
extracted from gum Benjamin, as 
a grateful perfume. They wear 
no covering, except ornaments of 
flowers, which, on particular oc- 
caſions, are the work of much la- 
bour and ingenuity. 'The head 
dreſſes of the dancing girls by 
profeſſion, who are uſually Javans, 
are very artificially wrought, and 


as high as any modern Engliſh 


lady's cap, yielding only to the 
feathered plumes of the year 1777. 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe in words 


theſe intricate and fanciful mat- 
ters, ſo as to convey a juſt idea of 
them. The flowers worn in un— 
dreſs are, for the moſt part, ſtrung 
in wreaths, and have a very neat 
and pretty effect, without any de- 
gree of gaudineſs, being ufually 
white or pale yellow, ſmall, and 
frequently only half blown. Thoſe 
8 choſen for theſe occa- 
ions, are. the boongoo-tanjong and 
boongo-melloor : the boongo-choom- 
paco is uſed to give the hair a fra- 
grance, but is concealed from the 
fight. They ſometimes combine 
a variety of flowers in ſuch a man- 
ner as to appear like one, and fix 
them on a ſingle ſtalk ; but theſe, 
being more Prat are leſs ele- 
gant, than the wreaths. 
Among the country people, par- 
ticularly in the ſouthern countries, 


- | * * 


» 
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the virgins (orang gaddees, or god. 
deſſes, as it is uſually pronouncec) 
are diſtinguiſhed by a fillet which 
goes acroſs the front of the hair 
and faſtens behind. This is com. 
monly a thin plate of ſilver, about 
half an inch broad: thoſe of the 
firſt rank have it of gold, and 
thoſe of the loweſt claſs have their 
fillet of the leaf of the neepah 
tree. Beſides this peculiar orna. 
ment, their ſtate of pucelage i; 
denoted by their having rings or 
bracelets of filver or gold on their 
wriſts. Strings of coins round the 
neck are univerſally worn by chil. 
dren, and the females, before they 
are of an age to be clothed, have, 
what may not be inaptly termed, 
a modeſty-piece, being a plate of 
ſilver in the ſuape of a heart, hung 
before by a chain of the fame me. 
tal, paſſing round the waiſt, The 
young women in the country vil. 
lages manufacture themſelves the 
cloth that conſtitutes the principal, 
and often the only part of their 
dreſs, or the cayen farrong, and 
this reaches from the breaſt no 
lower than the knees. "Thoſe worn 
by the Malay women, and men 
alſo, come from the Bugguels 
iſlands to the eaſtward, and with 
them extend as low as the feet; 
but here, as in other inſtances, the 
more ſcrupulous attention to ap- 
pearances does not accompany the 
ſuperior degree of real modeſty. 
Both ſexes have «the extraordi- 
nasy cuſtom of filing and other- 
wiſe disfiguring their teeth, which 
are naturally very white and beau- 
tiful, from the ſimplicity of their 
food. For a file, they make uſe 
of a {mall whetſtone, and the pa- 
tients lie on their back during che 
operation. Many, particularly 
the women of the Lampoon Coun- 
iry; 


—4 Fw — Py " 


, have their teeth rubbed down 


; * 

— lite eren with the gums; others 
vhich ure them formed in points, and 
hair me file off no more than the 
com ter coat and extremities, in or- 
bout er that they may the better re- 


eire and retain the jetty black- 
ef, with which they almoſt uni- 


To erlally adorn them. The black 
epa red on theſe occaſions is the em- 
prreumatic oil of the coco- nut 


hell. When this is not applied, 
tie filing does not, by deſtroying 
what we term the enamel, dimi- 
mh the whiteneſs of the teeth. 
The great men ſometimeg ſet 
theirs in gold, by caſing, with a 
plate of that metal, the under 


ned tor; and this ornament, con- 
e of rated with the black dye, has, 
ung by lamp or candle light, a very 
me. ſplendid effect. It is ſometimes 
The indented to the ſhape of the teeth, 


hut more uſually quite plain. 
They do not remove it either to 
et or ſleep. 

At the age of about eight or 
nine, they bore the ears of the 
{male children; which is a cere- 
mony that mult neceſſarily pre- 
cede their marriage. This they 
call betenday, as they call 8 


ith their teeth bedabong ; both whic 
t operations are regarded in the fa- 
he mily, as the occaſions of a feſtival. 


They do not here, as in ſome of 
the adjacent iſlands, (of Neas in 
particular) increaſe the aperture 
of the ear to a monſtrous ſize, ſo 
as in many inſtances to be large 
enough to admit the hand, the 
lower parts being ftretched till 
tiey touch the ſhoulders. Their 
rings are moſtly. of gold fila- 
free, faſtening, not with a claſp, 
but in the manner of ſtuds, 
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Difference in Character between the 
Malays, and other Sumatrans 
from the ſame Author, | 


HE Malay and native Su- 
matran differ more in the 
features of their mind than in 
thoſe of their perſon. Although 
we know not that this iſland, in 
the revolutions of human gran- 
deur, ever made a diſtinguiſhed 
figure in the hiſtory of the world, 
(ton the Acheneſe, though pow- 
erful in the ſixteenth century, 
were very low in point of civili- 
zation) yet che Malay inhabit- 
ants have an appearance of dege- 
neracy, and this renders their 
character totally different from 
that which we conceive of a ſa- 
vage, however juſtly their fero- 
cious ſpirit of plunder on the 
eaſtern coaſt, may have drawn 
upon them that name. They 
ſeem rather to be ſinking into ob- 
ſcurity, 'though with opportuni- 
ties of improvement, than emerg- 
ing from thence, to a ſtate of 
civil or political importance. 
They retain a ſtrong ſhare of 
pom: but not of that laudable 
ind which reſtrains men from 
the commiſſion of mean and frau- 
dulent actions. They poſleſs 
much low cunning and plauſible 
duplicity, and know how to diſ- 
ſemble the ſtrongeſt paſſions and 
moſt inveterate antipathy, be- 
neath the utmoſt compoſure of 
features, till the opportunity of 
gratifying their reſentment offers, 
Veracity, gratitude, and inte- 
grity, are not to be found in the 
liſt of their virtues, and their 
minds are almoſt totally ſtrangers 
to the ſentiments of honour and in- 
famy. They are jealous and vin- 
dictive. Their courage is de- 
| ſultory, 
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ſultory, the effect of a momentary 
enthuſiaſm, which enables them 
to perform deeds of incredible 
deſperation ; but they are ſtran- 
gers to that ſteady magnanimity, 
that cool heroic reſolution in bat- 
tle, which conſtitutes in our idea 
the perfection of this quality, and 
renders ita virtue“. Yetit mult 


be obſerved, that from an apathy 


almoſt .paradoxical, they ſuffer 
under ſentence: of death, in caſes 
where no indiguant paſſions could 
operate to buoy up the mind to a 
contempt of puniſument, with 
aſtoniſhing compoſure and indif— 
ference; uttering little more on 
theſe occaſions, than a proverbial 
ſaying, common among them, ex- 
preſſive of the inevitability of fate 
* apo boolee bocat ?*? To this 
ſtoiciſm, their belief in predeſti- 
nation, and very imperfect idea 
of a future, eternal exiſtence, 
doubtleſs contribute. 

Some writer has remarked, that 
a reſemblance is uſually found, 
between the diſpoſition and qua- 
lities of the beaſts proper to any 
country, and thoſe of the indige- 
nous inhabitants of the human 
ſpecies, where an intercourſe with 
— has not deſtroyed the 
genuineneſs of their character. 
The Malay may be compared to 
the buffalo and the tiger. In his 
domeſtic flate, he is indolent, 
ſtubborn, and voluptuous as the 
former, and in his adventurous 
life, he is inſidious, blood- thirſty, 
and rapacious as the latter, Thus 
the Arab is ſaid to reſemble his 
camel, and the placid Gentoo his 
COW, 
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The original Sumatran, thoug 
he partakes in ſome degree of th 
Malay vices, and partly from u 
contagion of example, poſſeſe 
many excluſive virtues ; but the 
are more properly of the negating 
than the poſitive kind. He j 
mild, peaceable, and forbearing 
unleſs bis anger be rouſed by yig 
lent provocation, when he is im 
placable in his reſentments. Hz 
is temperate and ſober, being 
equally abſtemious in meat and 
drink, The diet of the natives i 
moſtly vegetable; water is thei 
only beverage ; and though they 
will kill a fowl or a goat for ; 
ſtranger, whom perhaps they ne. 
ver ſaw before, nor ever expect to 


ſee again, they are rarely guily 


of that extravagance for them. 
ſelves; not even at their feſtivals 
( bimbang ), where there is a plenty 
of meat, do they eat much of any 
thing but rice. 'Their hoſpital. 
ity is extreme, and bounded by 
their ability alone. "Their man- 
ners are ſimple; they are gene- 
rally, except among the chief: 


\ devoid of the Malay cunning and 


chicane; yet endued with a quick- 
neſs of apprehenſion, and on many 
occaſions diſcovering a conſidera- 
ble degree of penetration and ſa- 
gacity. In reſpect to women, 
they are remarkably continent, 
without any ſhare of inſenſibihty. 
'They are modeſt; particularly 
guarded in their expreſſions; cour- 
teous in their behavior; grave in 
their deportment, -being ſeldom 
or never excited to laughter; and 
patient to a preat degree. On the 
other hand, they are litigious; 
* 


* In the hiſtory of the Portugueſe wars in this part of the eaſt, there appears 


fome exception to this remark, and rap oak in the character of Lacſemanna, 
who was truly a great man, and mol 
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indolent 1 


thogſiaolent; addicted to gaming; 
of M moneſt in their dealings with 
om rangers, which they eſteem no 
oſſeſſe 1 defect; ſuſpicious ; regard- 


t the 
egatiy 
He | 
-aring 
ö Vio 
is im 


fs of truth; mean in their tranſ- 
ions; ſervile; though cleanly 
in their perſons, dirty in their ap 
arel, which they never wa 

They are careleſs and improvident 
of the future, becauſe their wants 


. HW: few, for though poor, they 
being e not neceſſitous; nature ſup- 
t anMplying with extraordinary facility, 
ives i chatever ſhe has made requiſite 


the; 
| they 
for ; 
CY ne. 
ect to 


for their exiſtence, Science and 
the arts have not, by extending 
their views, contributed to enlarge 
the circle of their deſires; and the 
yrious rehnements of luxury, 
guy nich in poliſhed ſocieties become 
tem Wi recefaries of life, are totally un- 
ira known to them “. 

plenty 

of any 


pu Account of the Inhabitants of the 
ed by 


_— Sumatra, from the ſame Author. 
gene. 

hiefs, HE Battas are in their per- 
7 and ſons rather below the ſtature 


uick- of the Malays, and their com- 
many plexions are fairer; which may 
dera- perhaps be owing to their diſtance 
d ſa- om the ſea, an element they do 
men, bot at all frequent. 

nent, Their are is commonly of a 
iy. Wi ſpecies of cotton cloth, which 


larly they manufacture themſelves, 
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anna tck-fighting, and opium-ſmoking. 


ent; 
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Batta Country, in the I/land of 


ft Some of the ſouth eaſtern rivers are an e 
trade in fiſh roes, cured there, and called robo. 
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ſtrong, harſh, and of mixed co- 
lours, the moſt prevalent being 4 
browniſh red, and blue nearly ap- 
proaching to black; They are 
fond of adorning it with ſtrings 
of beads. The covering of the 
head is uſually the bark of a tree. 
The young women wear rings of 
tin in their ears, often to the 
number of fifty in each. 

The food of the lower people is 
jaggong (maize), and ſweet po- 
tataes ; the rajas and great men 
only, indulging themſelves in or- 
dinary with rice. Some mix them 
together, It is on public occa- 
ſions alone that they kill cattle 
for food; but not being very dain- 
ty in their appetites, they do not 

cruple to eat part of a dead buf- 
falo, aligator, or other animal, 
which they happen to meet with. 
Their tivers do not abound with 
fiſh ; which is the caſe with moſt 
in the iſland, owing to their ra- 
pidity and frequent falls + ; yet 


no ſea-coaſt teems with greater 


abundance or variety, Their 
horſes they eſteem the moſt lux- 
vrious food, and for this purpoſe 
feed them with great care, giving 
them grain, and rubbing them 
well down. They abound in this 
country, and the Europeans ges 
many good ones from thence; 
but not the fineſt, as theſe are 
reſerved for their feſtivals. 

Some excellent ſpecies of tim- 


The Macaſſar and Buggneſs peeple, who come annually in their f#raws 
(rom Celebes to trade at Sumatra, are looked up. to by the inhabitants, as their 
luperiors in manners. The Malays affect to copy their ſtyle of dreſs, and 
Irequent alluſions to the feats and atchievements of theſe 
their ſongs. Their reputation for courage, which certainly ſurpaſſes that of 
Mother people in the eaſtern ſeas, acquires them this flattering diſtinction. 
They alſo derive part of the reſpe& paid them, from the richneſs of the care 
des they import, and the ſpirit with which they ſpend the produce in gaming 


people are made in 


ion. Siak is noted for & 
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ber, particularly the camphire, 
(the wood in general of the coun. 
try being light, porous, and prone 
to decay) are in plenty here, and 
eir, houſes are all built with 
frames of wood, and boarded ; 
With roofs of ejoo, a vegetable 
ſubſtance that reſembles coarſe 
horſe- hair. They uſually conſiſt 
of one large room, which is en- 
tered by a trap-door in the mid- 
Ale. Their towns are called 
© campong, in which the num- 
ber of houſes ſeldom exceeds 
twenty; but oppoſite to each, is 
a kind of open building, that 
ſerves to ſit in, during the day, 
and for the unmarried men to ſleep 
in at night; and theſe together 
form a kind of ſtreet. There is 
alſo to each campong a balli, (as it 
is. called by the Malays) or town 
hall, for the tranſaction of public 
buſineſs, feſtivals, and the recep- 
tion of ſtrangers, whom they en- 
tertain with hoſpitality and frank- 
neſs. At the end of this build- 
ing is a place divided off, from 
whence the women ſee the public 
ſpectacles of fencing and dancing; 
and below that is a kind of or- 
cheſtra for the muſic, 
The men are allowed to marry 
as many wives as they pleaſe, or 
can afford, and to have half a 
dozen 1s not uncommon, Each of 
theſe ſit in a different part of the 
large room, and ſleep expoſed to 
the others; not being ſeparated 
by any partition, or diſtinction of 
apartments. Yet the huſband 
finds it neceſſary to allot to each 
of them their ſeveral fire-places, 
and cooking utenſils, where they 
dreſs their victuals ſeparately, and 
repare his in turns. How 1s this 
meſtic ſtate, and the flimſineſs 
of. ſuch an imaginary barrier, to 
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be reconciled with our ideas of the 
furious, ungovernable paſſions of 
love and jealouſy, ſuppoſed 9 
prevail in an eaſtern Haram? Or 
muſt cuſtom be allowed to ſuper. 
ſede all other influence, both mo. 
ral and phyſical ? In other reſpedy 
they differ little in their cuſtom; 
relating to marriage from the ref 
of the iſland, The parents of the 
girl always receive a valuable con. 
ſideration (in buffalos or horſes) 
from the perſon to whom ſhe iz 
given in marriage; Which is re. 
turned when a divorce takes place 
againſt the man's inclination, 
The daughters, as elſewhere, are 
looked upon as the riches of the 
fathers. 

The condition of the women 
appears to be little better than that 
of ſlaves, They alone, beſide the 
domeſtic duties, work in the rice 

lantations. Theſe are prepared 
in the ſame mode as in the reſt of 
the iſland; except that in the 
central parts, the country being 
clearer, the plough, drawn by 
buffalos, is more uſed. The 
men, when not engaged in war, 
their favorite occupation, lead an 
idle, inactive life, paſſing the day 
in playing on a kind o* flute, 
crowned with garlands of flowers; 
among which the globe amaran— 
thus, a native of the country, 
moſtly prevails. Their muſic is 
ſomewhat preferable to that of 
the other Sumatrans. 

They are much addicted to 
gaming, and the practice is under 
no kind of reſtraint, until it de- 
ſtroys itſelf, by the ruin of one of 
the parties. When a man loſes 
more money than he is able to pay, 
he is confined and ſold as a flave; 
which is almoſt the only mode 
which they become ſuch. A ge- 

nerous 


* 


f the nerous winner will ſometimes re- 

1s e ee his unfortunate adverſary, 

d ty diti f his Kill 

1 ypon condition of his killing a 
r 


horſe, and making a public en- 
tertainment, 
A favorite diverſion with theſe 


aper. 
mo- 


pets people is horſe- racing. They uſe 
tome WY ve Eddie ; the bit of the bridle is 
/ 4 of iron, and has ſeveral joints; 
f the 


the head-ſtall and reins of rattan : 


I in other parts the reins are of ejoo, 
! er and the bit of wood. They are 
e 13 


laid likewiſe to hunt the deer on 
horſeback. 

They have, as was obſerved in 
another place, a language and 
written character peculiar to them - 
ſelves; and the Malay has there 
made leſs progreſs than in any 
part of the land, It is remark- 
able, that the proportion of the 
people who know how to read and 
write, 1s much greater than of 
thoſe who do not; an advantage 
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ft y ſeldom obſerved in ſuch uncivi- 
tue E lized parts of the world, and not 
** always found in the more po- 


liſhed, 

Their crimes againſt the order 
of ſociety are not numerous. 
Theft is almoſt unknown among 
them; being ſtrictly honeſt in 
their dealings with each other. 
Pilfering, indeed, from ſtrangers, 
when not reftrained by the laws of 


The 
war, 
d an 
> day 
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ge mh great hoſpitality and reſpect.“ 
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hoſpitality +, they are 3 
expert in, and think no moral of- 
fence; becauſe they do not per- 
ceive that any ill reſults from it. 
Adultery, in the men, is puniſhed 
with death; but the women are 
only diſgraced, by having their 
heads ſhaved, and are ſold for 
ſlaves; which in fact they were 
before. The diſtribution of juſ- 
tice in this caſe, is, I think, per- 
fectly ſingular. It muſt proceed 
from their looking vpon women 
as mere paſſive ſubjecke. Can 
you put butter near to a fire, ſay 
the Hindoo ſages, and ſuppoſe that 
it will not melt?” The men 
alone they regard as poſſeſſing the 
ſaculties of free agents, who may 
control their actions, or give way 
to their paſſions, as they are well 
or ill inclined. Lives, however, 
are in all caſes redeemable, if the 
convict, or his relations, have 
property ſufficient; the quantum 
being in ſome meaſure at the diſ- 
cretion of the injured party. 
But their moſt extraordinary, 
though perhaps not the moſt ſin- 
ular cuſtom, remains yet to be 
Teſcribed. Many old writers had 
furniſhed the world with accounts 
of anthropophagi, or man-eaters, 
and their relations, true or falſe, 
were, in thoſe days, when people 


+ Mr. Miller gives the following inſtances of their hoſpitality in the re- 
ception of ſtrangers.—“ The raja of Terimbaroo, being informed of our in- 
tentions to come there, ſent his ſon, and between thirty and forty men, armed 
with lances and matchlock guns, to meet us; who eſcorted us to their cam- 
pong, beating gongs, and firing their guns all the way, The raja received us 
u great form, and with civility ordered a buffalo to be killed, and detained us 
day. When we proceeded on our journey, he ſent his ſon and a number of 
armed people with us for our guard. Having made the accuſtomed preſents, 
we left Terimbaroo, and proceeded to Samaſſam; the raja of which of 
tended by ſixty or ſeventy men, well armed, ſoon met us, and eſcorted us to 
lis campong, where he had prepared a houſe for our reception, and treated us 
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were addicted to the marvellous, 
univerſally credited, In the ſuc- 


. ceeding age, when a more ſcep- 
tical and te I gun pre- 
vailed, ſeveral of theſe 


aſſerted 
facts were found, upon ſubſequent 
examination, to be falſe; and 
men, from a biaſs inherent in our 
nature, run into the oppoſite ex- 
treme. It then became eſtabliſhed 
as a philoſophical truth, capable 
almoſt of demonſtration, that no 
ſuch race of people ever did, or 
could exiſt. But the varieties, 
inconſiſtencies, and contradictions 
of human manners, are ſo nume- 
rous and glaring, that it is ſcarce 
poſſible to fix any general princi- 
ple that will apply to all the in- 
congruous races of mankind ; or 
even to conceive an irregularity 
which ſome or other of them have 
not given into. The voyages of 
our late famous circumnavigators, 
the authenticity of whoſe aſſer- 
tions is unimpeachable, have al. 
ready proved to the world, that 
human fleſh is eaten by the ſavages 
of New Zealand; and I can, with 


equal confidence, though not with 
equal weight of authority, aſſure 
the public, that it is alſo, at thi 
day, eaten on the iſland of $. 
matra by the Batta people; and 
by them only. Whether or not 
the horrible cuſtom prevailed more 
extenſively, in antient times, ] 
cannot take upon me to aſcertain; 
but the ſa ne old hiſtorjans, who 
mention it as practiſed by the 
Battas, and whoſe accounts were 
undeſervedly looked upon as fa. 
bulous, relate it alſo of many 
others of the eaſtern people, and 
thoſe of the iſland of Java in par. 
ticular, who, ſince that period, 
may have become more human- 
ized *, 

They do not eat human fleh, 
as a means of ſatisfying the cray- 
ings of nature, owing to a defi. 
ciency of other food; nor is i 
ſought after as a gluttonous deli. 
cacy, as it would ſeem among th 
New Zealanders. The Batta: eat 
it as a ſpecies of ceremony; as! 
mode of ſhewing their deteſtation 
of crimes, by an ignominious pu 


* Mention is made of the Battas and their cuſtoms, by the following writers 


Nicoli de Conti, 1449, Ramuſio. 


«© The Sumatrans are gentiles. Tha people 


of Batach eat human fleſh, and uſe the ſkulls of their enemies inſtead of money 
and he 1s accounted the greateſt man who has the moſt of theſe in his houſe,” 


Odoardus Barboſa, 1519, Ramuſio. 


In Aru (which is contiguous to Batta 


they eat human fleſh.**— Mendez Pinto, in 1539, was ſent on an embaſly to th 
king of the Battas.—Beaulieu, 1622. © Inland people independent, ant 


ſpeak a language different from the Malayan. 
Never ranfom priſoners, but eat them with pepper and ſalt, 


but ſome polity.” — De Barros, 1558. 


Idolaters, and eat human fleſh 
Have no religion 


© The gentiles retreated from the Ma 


3 to the interior part of the iſland. Thoſe who live in that part oppoſite t 


alacca, are called Batias. 


They eat human fleſh, and are the moſt ſavag 


and warlike people of the iſland. Thoſe which inhabit to the ſouth are called 


Sotumas, and are more civilized.” — Captain Hamilton. “ The inhabitants « 
Delley (on a river which runs from the Batta country) are ſaid to be cannibals. 
« Vartomanus, in 1504, writes that the Javans were man-eaters, before tha 
traffick was had with them by Chineſe, which the people ſaid was no more that 
an hundred years. The ſame cuſtom has bees attributed to the Gueos, iulat 
of Cambodia, and allo to the inhabitants of the Carnicobar iflands. 
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umment; and has a horrid indi- 
cation of revenge and inſult to 
their unfortunate enemies, The 
objects of this barbarous repaſt, 
are the priſoners taken in war; 
and offenders convicted and con- 
lemned for capital crimes. Per- 
{ns of the former deſcription 
may be ranſomed or exchanged, 
for which they often wait a con- 
fderable time; and the latter 
ſuffer only when their friends can- 
not redeem them by the cuſtomary 
ine of twenty brenchangs, or eighty 
dollars, Theſe are tried by the 
people of the tribe where the fact 
was committed, but cannot be 
executed till their own particular 
raja, or chief, has been acquainted 
with the ſentence z who, when he 
acknowledges the juſtice of the 
intended puniſhment, ſends a 
cloth to cover the delinquent's 
head, together with a large diſh 
of ſalt and lemons, The unhappy 
object, whether priſoner of war, 
or malefactor, is then tied to a 
take ; the people aſſembled throw 
their lances at him from a cer- 
tain diſtance, and when mortally 
wounded, they run up to him, as 
if in a tranſport of paſſion ; cut 
pieces from the body with their 
knives ; dip them in the diſh of 
ſalt and lemon 22 ſlightly 
broil them over a fire prepared for 
the purpoſe; and ſwallow the 
morſels with a degree of ſavage 
enthuhaſm, Sometimes (I pre- 
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ſume according to the degree of 


their animoſity and reſentment) 
the whole is devoured ; and in- 
ſtances have been known, where, 
with barbarity ſtill aggravated, 
they tear the fleſh from the car- 
caſe with their mouths, To ſuch 
a depth of depravity may man be 
plunged, when neither religion 
nor philoſophy enlighten his ſteps! 
All that can be ſaid inextenuation 
of the horror of this diabolical ce- 
remony, 1s, that no view appears 


io be entertained of torturing the 


ſufferers ; of increaſing or length- 
ening out the pangs of death; 
the whole fury is directed againſt 
the corſe; warm indeed with the 
remains of life, but paſt the ſen- 
ſation of pain. 
difference of opinion in regard to 
their eating the bodies of their 
enemies ain in battle. Some 
perſons long reſident there, and 
acquainted with their proceed- 
ings, aſſert that it is not cuſtom- 
ary ; but as one or two particular 
inſtances have been given by other 
people, it is juſt to conclude, 
that it ſometimes takes place, 
though not generally. 
ſuppoſed to be with this intent 
that raja Neabin maintained a long 
conflict for the body of Mr. 
Nairne, a moſt reſpectable gen- 
tleman, and valuable ſervant of 
the India Company, who fell in 
an attack upon the campong of 
that chief, in the year 1775 *. 

Cbaracter 


* I find that ſome perſons ſtill doubt the reality of the fact, that human fleſh 
5 any where eaten by mankind, and think that the proofs hitherto adquced are 
inſufficient to eſtabliſh a point of ſo much moment in the hiſtory of the ſpecies, 
li is objected to me, that [ never was an eye witneſs of a Batta feaſt of this na- 
ture, and that my authority for it is conſiderably weakened by coming through 
ilecond or perhaps a third hand. I am ſenſible of the weight of this reaſoning, 
and am not anxious to force any man's belief, much lets to deceive him by 


pretences to the higheſt degree of PRs when my relation can only lay 
| | Cy 


claim 


I have found a 


It was- 
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Character of Luther, by Biſhop 


Atterbury; extradted from his 
« Anſwer to ſome Conſiderations 
on the Spirit of Martin Lu- 
ther, Se.“ | ' 


ARTIN Luther's life was 

a continual warfare; he 
was engaged againſt the united 
forces of the Papal world, and he 
ſtood the hock of them bravely 
both with courage and ſucceſs, 
After his death, one would have 
.expeaed that generous adverſaries 
ſhould have put up their pens, and 
quitted at leaſt ſo much of the 
quarrel as was perſonal. But, on 


the contrary, when his doctrines 


grew too ſtrong to be taken by his 


enemies, they perſecuted his re- 


putation; and by the venom of 
their tongues ſufficiently convinced 
the world, that the religion they 
were of allowed not only prayers 


- 


for the dead, but even curſes tw 
Among the reſt that have enyaged 
in this unmanly deſign, our auth 
appears: not indeed after thi 
bluſtering rate of ſome of the 
Party but with a more calm and 
etter diſſembled malice: he ha 
charged his inſtrument of revenge 
with a fort of white powder, that 
does the ſame baſe action, though 
with leſs noiſe. It is cruel thus te 
interrupt the peace of the dead; 
and Luther's ſpirit has reaſon u 
expoltulate with this man, as one 
the ſpirit of Samuel did with 
Saul—** Why haſt thou diſquicted 
me, to bring me up ?”” He knous 
the ſequel of the flory : the an. 
{wer that was given was n4 very 
pleaſing one; it only aſforded the 
enquirer an account of his own 
diicomhture. Let us fee whether 
this diſturber of Louther's alles 
will have any better fortune. 
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claim to the next degree. I can only ſay, that I thoroughly believe the fad 
myſelf, and that my conviction has, ariſen from the following circumſtances, 


Jome of lels, fome of more authority. It is, in the firſt place, a matter of ge- 


neral and uncontroverted notoriety in the ifland: I have talked on the (ubje& 
with natives of the country, who acknowledge the practice, and become aſhamed 
of it when they have reſided among more humanized people: it has been my 
chance to have had no lets than three brothers, chiefs of the ſettlement of Natal 
and Tepparcoly, where there is daily intercourſe with the Battas, and who all aſ- 


Aſure me of the truth of it: the ſame account I have had from other gentlemen 


who had equal, or ſuperior opportunities of knowing the cuſtoms of che people; 
and all their relations agree in every material point: a reſident. of Tappanucy 
(Mr. Bradley) fined a raja a few years ſince, for having a priſoner eaten too 
cloſe to the company's ſettlement : Mr. Alexander Hall made a charge in his 
public accounts of a ſum paid to a raja in the country, to induce him to {pare 
a man whom Mr. Hall had ſeen preparing for a victim: Mr. Charles Miller, in 
the journal before quoted, ſays, ** In the ſappeox, or houſe where the raja re- 


- ceives firangers, we taw a man's ſkull hanging up, which the rajah told us was 


placed there as a trophy, it being the ſkull of an enemy they had taken priſoner, 
whoſe bedy (according to the cuſtom of the Battas) they had eaten about two 
months before. Thus the experience of later days is found to agree with the 
uniform teſtimony of old writers; and though I am aware that each and every 


of theie proofs, taken ſingly, may admit of ſome cavil, yet in the aggregate! 
think they amount to ſatisfactory evidence, and ſuch as may induce any perſon 


not very incredulous to admit it as a fact, that human fleſh is eaten by inhabitants 


ot Sumatra, as we have politive authority it is by inhabitants of Me Zealand, 
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The method of the pamphlet is 


it of Martin Luther be as evil 
bit is ſuppoſed to be, yet the 
woof of this would not blaſt any 


+ 10 ne ſingle truth of that religion he 
even profeſſed. But to take off all 
. 2 keming objections, and ſtop the 
nobehlrouchs of the moſt unreaſonable 
ths gainſayers, I have examined even 
dead; this little pretence too; and find, 


upon a faithful enquiry, that Lu- 
ther's life was led up to thoſe doc- 
tines he preached, and his death 
was the death of the righteous, 
Were I not confined by the cha- 
ner of an anſwer merely to wipe 
of the aſperſions that are brought, 
could ſwell this book to twice 
the bulk, by ſetting out that beſt 
fle of Luther which our author, 
in the picture he has given us of 
tim, has, contrary to the method 
of painters, thrown into ſhade, 
that he might place a ſuppoſed de- 


formity or two the more in view. 
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ances, 


of ge- He was a man certainly of high 
object endowments of mind, and great 
iamed virtues: he had a vaſt underſtand- 
n my a . . . L 

| ing, which raiſed him up to a 
Natal 8. P 


pitch of learning unknown to the 


ill af a a . . 
* ige in which he lived; his know- 


— ledge in ſcripture was admirable, 
noch bis clocution manly, and his way 
n too Wl of reaſoning with all the ſubtilty 
n his at thoſe honeſt plain truths he 
(pare delivered would bear: his thoughts 
I were bent always on great deſigns, 


and he had a reſolution fitted to go 
tarough with them: the aſſurance 
of his mind was not to be ſhaken 


; Was 
oner, 


| two 
: the BY © ſurpriſed; and that g] of 
very bis (for I know not what elſe 


ate I 
ron 
ants 
d, 


The 


to call it) before the Diet at 
Worms, was ſuch as might have 
become the days of the Apollles, 
His life was holy; and, when he 
lad leilure for retirement, ſevere: 
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ery way inſufficient ;- and let the 


2 
2J* 
his virtues active chiefly, and ho- 
militical, not thoſe lazy ſullen 
ones of the cloyſter. 
ambition but in the ſervice of 
God: for other things, neither 
his enjoyment nor wiſhes ever 
went higher than the bare conve- 
niences of living. He was of a 
temper particularly averſe to co- 
vetouſneſs, or any baſe ſin: and. 
charitable even to a fault, without 
reſpe& to his own occaſions, If 
among this crowd of virtues a fail- 
ing crept in, we muſt remember 
that an Apoſtle himſelf has not 
been irreprovable: if in the body 
of his doctrine one flaw is to be 
ſeen ; yet the greateſt lights of the 
church, and in the pureſt times of 
it, were, we know, not exact in all, 
their opinions. Upon the whole, 
we have certainly great reaſon to 
break out in the phraſe of the Pro- 
phet, and ſay—** How beautiful” 
upon the mountains are the feet of 


him that bringeth glad tidings!“ 


y 


— — 


Character of Auguſtus Hervey, late, 
Earl of Briſtol ; from the Gen- 
tleman”s Magazine for December 

« Haud dubie illa ætate nemo unus erat” 


ST) 1 


vir quo magis innixa res noſtra ſtaret. 

| LIV. 

HE active zeal and diligent 
aſſiduity with which the 
Earlof Briſtol! ſerved [in the navy 
had for ſome years impaired a con- 
ſtitution, naturally ſtrong, by ex. 
poſing it to the unwholeſomeneſs 
of a variety of climates, and the 
infirmities incident to conſtant faz 
tigue of body and anxiety of mind 
His family, his friends, his pro- 
feſſion, and his country, loſt him 
in the fiſty-ſixth year of his ag! 
CS I The 


He had no 
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The detail of the merits of ſuch 
a man cannot be unintereſting, ei- 
ther to the profeſſion he adorned, 
or the country which he ſerved; 
and the remembrance of his vir- 
tues muſt be pleaſing to thoſe who 
were honoured with his eſteem. As 
every hour, and every ſituation of 
his life, afforded freſh opportuni- 
ties for the exerciſe of ſuch virtues, 
they were beſt known to thoſe who 
ſaw him moſt; but, however 
ſtrong and perfect their impreſſion, 


they can be but inadequately de- 


ſcribed by one who long enjoyed 
the happineſs of his friendſhip, 
and advantage of his example, and 
muſt ever lament the privation of 
his ſociety, 

He engaged in the ſea ſervice 
before he was ten years old, The 

uickneſs of his parts, the deci- 
fon of his temper, the excellence 
of his underſtanding, the activity 
of his mind, the eagerneſs of his 
ambition, his indefatigable in- 
duſtry, his unremitting 9 — 
his correct and extenſive memory, 
his ready and accurate judgment, 
the promptitude, clearneſs, and 
arrangement with which his ideas 
were formed, and the happy per- 
ſpicuity with which they were ex- 
preſſed, were advantages peculiar 
to himſelf. His early ee 
under Captain William Hervey 
and Admiral Byng (two of the 
beſt officers of their time), with 
his conſtant employment in ac- 
tual ſervice, from his firſt goin 
to ſea till the cloſe of the laſt war, 
had furniſhed ample matter for ex- 
perience, from which his pene- 
trating genius and juſt obſervation 
had . chat extenſive and 
ſyſtematic knowledge of minute 
circumſtances and important prin- 
ciples which is neceſſary to form an 

2 


” 


mental, but more ſolid, inſtruc 


expert ſeaman and a ſhinjng of 
cer. With the moſt conſummat 
profeſſional ſkill, he poſſeſſed t 
molt perfect courage that ever for 
tified a heart, or brightened 
character; he loved enterprize, h 
was cool in danger, collected! 
diſtreſs, decided in difficulties 
ready and judicious in his expe 
dients, and perſevering in his de 
terminations ; his orders, in thi 
moſt critical fituations, and for thi 
moſt various objects, were deli 
vered with a firmneſs and preci 
ſion which ſpake a confidence it 
their propriety, and facility in 
their execution ; that enſured 

rompt and ſucceſsful obedience 
in thoſe to whom they were ad 
dreſſed, 

Such was his character as an of 
ficer, which made him deſervedly 
conſpicuous in a profeſſion, as ho 
nourable to the individual, as im 

rtant to the publick, Nor w: 

e without thols qualifications and 
abilities which could give ful 
weight to the ſituation in which 
his rank and connections had 
placed bim in civil life. Hi 
early entrance into his profeſſiot 
had indeed deprived him of the 
advantages of a claſſical education 
This defect was, however, more 
than balanced by the leſs orna 


tion of the ſchool he ſtudied in, 
As a member of parliament, he 
was an eloquent, though not 4 
correct ſpeaker ; thoſe who dif 
fered from him in politicks con 
feſſed the extent of his knowledge 
the variety of his information, and 
the force of his reaſoning, at the 
fame time that they admired the 
ingenuity with which he apphec 
them to the ſupport of his opts 
nions. b 1 
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He was not more eminent for 
hoſe talents by which a country 
: ſerved, than diſtinguiſhed by 
thoſe qualities which render a man 
ifeful, reſpected, eſteemed, and 
beloved in ſociety. In the ge- 
eral intercourſe of the world, he 
yas an W gentleman 
ind an agreeable companion; his 
nanners were noble as his birth, 
ind engaging as his diſpoſition; 
he was humane, benevolent, com- 
paſſionate, and generous : his hu- 
nanity was conſpicuous in his pro- 
ſellon; when exerciſed, towards 
the ſeamen, the ſenſibility and at- 
tention of a commander they 
xdored, was the moſt flattering re- 
lef that could be afforded to the 
ſufferings or diſtreſſes of thoſe who 
ſerved with him; when exerted 
towards her enemies, it did ho- 
your to his country, by exempli- 
fring, in the moſt ſtriking man- 
ner, that generoſity which is the 
peculiar characteriſtic, and moſt 
ditinguiſhed virtue, of a brave, 
free, and enlightened people. In 
other ſituations, his liberality was 
extenſive without oſtentation, and 
generally beſtowed where it would 
be moſt felt and leaſt ſeen, upon 
modeſt merit and filent diſtreſs. 
His friendſhips were warm and 
permanent beyond the grave, ex- 
tending their influence to thoſe 
who ſhared the affections, or en- 
joyed the patronage of their ob- 
jets, His reſentment was open, 
and his forgiveneſs ſincere. It 
was the effect, perhaps the weak- 
neſs, of an exalted mind, that 
with him an injury which he had 
forgiven was as ſtrong a claim to 
his protection as a favour received 
could be to his gratitude, 

This bright picture is not with- 
out its ſhades ; he had faults ; the 


25 


impetuoſity of his nature, and the 
eagerneſs with which he purſued 
his objects, carried him, ſome- 
times, lengths not juſtifiable ; and 
the high opinion he juſtly enter- 
tained of his own parts. made him 
too eaſily the dupe and prey of in- 
tereſted and deſigning perſons, 
whom his cooler judgment would 
have deteſted and deſpiſed, had 
they not had cunning enough to 
diſcover and flatter his vanity, and 
ſuflicient art to avail themſelves 
of abilities which they did not 
poſſeſs, Butlet it be remembered, 
that his failings were thoſe of a 
warm temper and unguarded dif. 
NN his virtues thoſe of an 

eart formed for every thing a- 
miable in private, every thing 
great in public life, _ | 


—_ — 
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Extract from Dr. Foart Sim- 
mons's Account of the Lift and 
Writings of the late Dr. William 
Hunter. 


* 


cc ILL1am Hunter was born 


on the 23d of May, 1718, 
at Kilbride, in the county of La- 
nerk. He was the ſeventh of ten 
children of John and Agnes Hun- 
ter, who reſided on a ſmall eftate 
in that pariſh, called Long Cal- 
a which had long been in 
the poſſeſſion of his family. His 

reat- grandfather, by his father's 
ide, was a younger ſon of Hunter 
of Hunterſton, chief of the family 
of that name. 

At the age of fourteen, his fa- 
ther ſent him to the college of 
Glaſgow. In this ſeminary he 
paſſed five years, and by his pru- 
dent behaviour and diligence ac- 


quired the eſteem of the profeſ. 
wy" x ſors, 
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ſors and the reputation of being 
a good ſcholar, 

His father had deſigned him 
for the church ; but the idea of 
ſubſcribing to articles of faith, 
was ſo repugnant to the liberal 
mode of thinking he had already 
adopted, that he felt an inſupe- 
rable averſion to his theological 

urſuits. In this ſtate of mind he 
33 to become acquainted 
with Dr. Cullen, the preſent ce— 
lebrated profeſſor at Edinburgh, 
who was then juſt eſtabliſhed in 
practice at Hamilton, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. Dr. Cullen's converſation 
ſoon determined him to lay aſide 
all thoughts of the church, and 
to devote himſelf to the profeſſion 
of phyſic. 

His father's conſent having been 


previouſly obtained, Mr. Hunter, 


in 1737, went to reſide with Dr. 
Cullen. In the family of this ex- 
cellent friend and preceptor he 
paſſed nęarly three years, and 
theſe, as he has been often heard 
to acknowlege, were the happieſt 
years of his life. It was then 
agreed, that he ſhould go and pro- 
ſecute his medical ſtudies at Edin- 
burgh and London, and afterwards 
return to ſettle at Hamilton, in 
partnerſhip with Dr. Cullen, 
Speaking to me of the manners 
and diſpotition of his friend at this 
eriod, Dr. Cullcn obſerved, that 
his converſation was remarkably 
lively and agreeable, and his whole 
conduct at the ſame time more 
ſtricly and ſteadily correct than 
that of any other young perſon he 
had ever known. The lame chear- 
fulneſs and the ſame regard for pru- 
dence accompanied him through 
liſe. 
He ſet out for Edinburgh in No- 


. mily to aſſiſt in his diſſections, and 


vember, 1740, and continued there 
till the following ſpring, attendine 
the lectures of the medical profet. 
ſors, and amongſt others thoſe of 
the late Dr. Alexander Monro 
who many years afterwards, in al. 
luſion to ihis circumſtance, ſtyled 
himſelf his o maſter. 

Mr. Hunter arrived in London 
in the ſummer of 1741, and took 
up his reſidence at Mr. afterwards 
Dr. Smellie's, who was at that 
time an apothecary in Pall Mall, 
He brought with him a letter of 
recommendation to his country. 
man Dr. James Douglas, from 
Mr. Foulis, printer at Glaſgoy, 
who had been uſeful to the doctor 
in collecting for him different edi- 
tions of Horace. Dr. Douglas was 
then intent on a great anatomical 
work on the bones, which he did 
not live to complete, and was 
looking out for a young man of 
abilities and induſtry whom he 
might employ as a diſſector. This 
induced him to pay particular at- 
tention to Mr. Hunter, and find- 
ing him acute and ſenſible, he de. 
ſired him to make him another vi- 
fit. A ſecond converſation con- 
firmed the doctor in the good opi- 
nion he had formed of Mr. Hun- 
ter, and without any farther hei- 
tation he invited him into his fa. 


to ſuperintend the education of 
his ſon. 

Mr. Hunter having accepted 
Dr. Douglas's invitation, was by 
his friendly aſſiſtance enabled to 
enter himſelf as a ſurgeon's pupil 
at St, George's Hoſpital, under 
Mr. James Wilkie, and as a diſ- 
ſecting pupil under Dr. Frank Ni- 
chols, who at that time taught 
anatomy with conſiderable reputa- 
tion. He likewiſe attended 4 
courle 


tourſe of lectures on experimental 


ere philoſophy by Dr. Deſaguliers. 
no Of theſe means of 1mprove- 
el. nent he did not fail to make a 
of oper uſe. He ſoon became ex- 
ro, ert in diſſection, and Dr. Doug- 
ale ls was at the expence of having 
led freral of his preparations en- 
raved, But before many months 
lon had elapſed, he had the misfor- 
Ok une to loſe this excellent friend. 
rds The death of 'Dr. Douglas 
hat made no change of his ſituation, 
all. He continued to reſide with the 
of goctor's family, and to purſue his 
15 tudies with the ſame diligence as 
om before. 
W, In 1743, he communicated to 
tor tie Roval Society an eſlay on the 
di- structure and Diſeaſes of articu- 
vas ting Cartilages. This inge- 
«= nious paper, on a ſubject which 
A 


till then had not been ſufficiently 


was invelligated, affords a ftriking 
of | teltimony of the rapid progreſs he 
he had made in his anatomical in— 
his gairies. 
at- As he had it in contemplation 
ad- to teach anatomy, his attention 
de. vas directed principally to this 
vi- object; and it deſerves to be men- 
on- tizazd as an additional mark of 
- his prudence, that he did not pre- 
an- cipitately engage in this attempt, 
eli. but paſſed ſeveral years in acquir- 
7 ing ſuch a degree of knowledge, 
m 


and ſuch a collection of prepara- 


tions as might inſure him ſucceſs, 

Dr. Nichols, to whom he com- 

ted municated his ſcheme, and who 

by declined giving lectures about that 

10 time in favour of the late Dr. 

pl Lawrence, did not give him much 

er encouragement to proſecute it. 

Ws But at length an opportunity pre- 
Ni- 


ſented itſelf for the diſplay of his 
abilities as a teacher. 
A ſociety of navy ſurgeons had 
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an apartment in Covent Garden, 
where they engaged the late Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe to deliver a courſe 
of lectures on the operations of 
ſurgery. Mr. Sharpe continued 
to repeat this courſe, till findin 
that it interfered too much wit 
his other engagements, he de- 
clined the taſk in favour of Mr. 
Hunter, who gave the ſociety ſo 
much ſatisfaction, that they re- 
queſted him to extend his plan to 
anatomy, and at firſt he had the 
uſe of their room for his lectures. 
This happened in the winter of 
1746. 

He is ſaid to have experienced 
much ſolicitude when he began to 
ſpeak in public, but the applauſe 
he met with ſoon inſpired him with 
courage ; and by degrees he. be- 


came ſo fond of teaching, that for 


many years before his death he was 
never happier than when em- 
ployed in delivering a lecture. 

The profits of his two firſt 
courſes were conſiderable; but b 
contributing to the wants of dif- 
ferent friends, he found himſelf 
at the return of the next ſeaſon 
obliged to defer his lectures for a 
fortnight, merely becauſe he had 
not money enough to defray the 
neceflary expence of advertiſe- 
ments, 

In 1747, he was admitted a 
member of the corporation of ſur- 
N and in the ſpring of the fol- 
lowing year, ſoon after the cloſe of 
his lectures, he ſet out in company 
with his pupil, Mr. James Hans 
glas, on a tour through Holland to 

Aris. | x. 

His lectures ſuffered no inter- 
ruption by this journey, as he re- 
turned to England ſoon enough to 
propars for his winter courſe, which 

2gan about the uſual time, 


At 
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At firſt he practiſed both ſur- 
ery and midwifery, but to the 
. of theſe he had always an 
averſion, His patron, Dr. James 
Douglas, had acquired conſider- 
able reputation in midwifery, and 
this probably induced Mr. Hunter 
to direct his views chiefly to the 
ſame line of practice. His being 
elected one of the ſurgeon men- 
midwives firſt to the Middleſex, 
and ſoon afterwards to the Britiſh 
Lying-in Hoſpital, aſſiſted in 
bringing him forward in this 
branch of his profeſſion, in which 
he was recommended by ſeveral of 
the moſt eminent ſurgeons of that 
time, who reſpeted his anato- 
mical talents, and wiſhed to en- 
courage him. 

But theſe were not the only 
circumſtances that contributed to 
his ſucceſs. He owed much to his 
abilities, and much to his perſon 
and manner,which eminently qua- 
lified him for the praQtice of mid- 
wifery. | 

In 1750, he ſeems to have en- 
tirely relinquiſhed his views in ſur- 
ery, as in that year he obtained 
* degree of doctor of phyſic from 
the univerſity of Glaſgow, and be- 
gan to practiſe as a phyſician, 
About this time he yp the fa- 
mily of Mrs. Douglas, and went 
to reſide in Jermyn-ſtreet, 

In the ſummer of 1751 he re- 
viſited his native country, for 
which he always retained a cordial 
affection.“ 

After this journey to Scotland, 
to which he . only a few 
weeks, he was never abſent from 


. London, unleſs his profeſſional en- 


agements, as ſometimes happen- 
ed, required his attendance at a 
diſtance from the capital, 

In 1755, on the reſignation of 


Dr. Layard, one of the phyſi; 
of the Britith Lying-in oi 
we find the governors of that inn He 
ſtitution voting their „ thanks 
Dr. Hunter for the ſervices he An 
done the hoſpital, and for his con WW" 
tinuing in it as one of the phyſi 
clans ;?* ſo that he ſeems to hay 
been eſtabliſhed in this office with WY" 
out the uſual form of an election 
The year following he was aa 
mitted a licentiate of the roy; 
college of phyficians, and ſoon af 
terwards was elected a member o 
the medical ſociety. His hiſton 
of an Aneuriſm of the Aorta ap 
pears in the firſt volume of thei 
Obſervations and Inquiries pub 
liſhed in 1757. 
His other papers in the ſecond 
volume are, 1. An account of 
diſeaſed Tibia, which ſhews that 
a callus will ſupply the place of 
bone, and preſerve the length anc 
firmneſs of a limb, when the great. 
eſt part of the original bone is be. 
come uſeleſs, or thrown out by ex. 
foliation ; and, 2. Remarks on th 
Symphyſis of the Offa Pubis, which 
he deſcribes as a compoſition © 
two cartilages and a ligament 
ſomewhat like the connecting ſub- 
ſtance between the bodies of the 
vertebræ. 
In the fourth volume he relates 

a caſe, which ſerved to confirm 
his own and M. de Haller's theory 
concerning the inſenſibility 0 
tendons ; and in that and the fifth 
volumes he communicated his Ob- 
ſervations on the Retroverted Ute- 
rus. This diſeaſe, although it had 
been mentioned by M. Gregoire 
in his lectures at Paris, and M. 
Peyrlhe, the learned author of 4 
Hiſtory of Surgery, thinks he has 
diſcovered ſome traces of it in the 
writings of the ancients, was cer- 
: tainly 


winly not underſtood till Dr. 
hunter deſcribed it, firſt in his 
pures in 1754, and afterwards 
none of the- volumes of the work 
in queſtion, ſince which it has 
teen generally known, . 

The fixth volume, which 1s 
wy in the preſs, will contain 
three papers, written by Dr. Hun- 
er. 

"In 1762, we find him warmly 
engaged in controverſy, ſupport- 
ing his claim to different anato- 
nical diſcoveries, in a work en- 
ited Medical Commentaries, the 
tyle of which is correct and ſpi- 
ted. As an excuſe for the tar- 
dineſs with which he brought 
forth this work, he obſerves in 
his introduction, that it required 
good deal of time, and he had 
tle to ſpare z that the ſubject 
was unpleaſant, and therefore he 
was very ſeldom in the humour 
to take 1t up. 

In this publication he confined 
hinſelf chiefly to a diſpute with 
the preſent learned profeſſor of 
anatomy, at Edinburgh, concern- 
ing injections of the teſticle, the 
ducts of the Jachrymal gland, the 
origin and uſe of the lymphatic 
reſlels, and abſorption by veins. 
He likewiſe defended himſelf 
zpainſt a reproach thrown upon 
him by profeſſor Monro, ſenior, 
by giving a conciſe account of a 
controverſy he was involved in 
with Mr, Pott, concerning the 
diſcovery of the Hernia Conge- 
nita, It was not long before Mr. 
Pott took occaſion to give the 
public his account of the diſpute; 
and, in reply, Dr. Hunter added 
a ſupplement to his commenta- 
nes, 

No man was ever more tena- 
cious than Dr, Hunter of what he 
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conceived to be his anatomical 


rights. This was particularly 
evinced in the year 1780, when 
his brother communicated to the 
Royal Society a diſcovery he had 
made twenty-five years before, re- 
lative to the ſtructure of the pla- 
centa, the communication between 
it and the uterus, and the vaſcu- 
larity of the ſpongy chorin. 

At the next — of the ſo- 
ciety, a letter was read, in which 
Dr. Hunter put in his claim to 
the diſcovery in queſtion, This 
letter was followed by a reply 
from Mr. John Hunter, and here 
the diſpute ended, 

In 1762, when our preſent 
amiable queen became pregnant, 


Dr. Hunter was conſulted; and 


two years afterwards he had the 
honour to be appointed phyſician 
extraordinary to her majeſty, In 
courts, where intereſt too often 
prevails over merit, appointments 
of this ſort are not always confer- 
red on perſons of the greateſt abi- 
lities, But it is certain, that Dr. 
Hunter owed his nomination to 
this important office ſolely to his 
own well-carned reputation; and 
his aſſiduity and uniform ſucceſs 
in the diſcharge of it, ſhewed how 
well he deſerved it. 

About this time, his avocations 
were ſo numerous, that he be- 
came deſirous of leſſening his fa- 
tigue; and having noticed the 
ingenuity and aſſiduous appl- 
cation of the late Mr. William 
Hewſon, F. R. S. who was then 
one of his pupils, he engaged 
him firſt as an aſſiſtant, artd after- 
wards as a partner in his le&ures. 
This connexion continued till the 

ear 1770, when ſome diſputes 

appened, which terminated in a 


ſeparation. Mr, Hewſon was ſuc- 
ceeded 
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ceeded in the partnerſhip by Mr. 
Cruikſhank, whoſe anatomical 
abilities are deſervedly reſpected. 
In 1767, Dr. Hunter was elect- 
ed a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and the year following, commu— 
nicated to that learned body ob- 
ſervations on the bones, com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be elephants 
bones, which have been found 


near the river Ohio, in Ame- 


rica.— 

This was not the only ſubject 
of natural hiſtory on which Dr. 
Hunter employed his pen; for in 


a ſubſequent volume of the Philo- 


ſophical Tranſactions, we. find 
him offering his remarks on ſome 


bones found in the rock of Gib- 


raltar, and which he proves to 
have belonged to ſome quadruped. 
In the ſame work likewiſe, he 
publiſhed an account of the nyl- 

hau, an Indian animal, not de- 
Keribed before, and which, ſrom 


its ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, pro— 
miſed to be an uſeful acquiſition 
to this country. 


In 1768, Dr. Hunter became 


a fellow of the Society of Anti- 


quaries, and the ſame year, at 


the inftitution of a Royal Aca- 
.demy of Arts, he was appointed 


by his majeſty to the office of pro- 
feſſor of anatomy, This appoint- 
ment opened a new field tur his 


abilities, and he engaged in it, 
as he did in every other purſuit 
of his life, with unabating zeal. 
He now adapted his anatomical . 


knowledge to the objects of paint- 
ing and ſculpture, and the no- 


velty and juſtneſs of his obſerva- 


tions proved at once the readineſs 


and extent of his genius. 


In January 1781, he was una- 
nimouſly elected to ſucceed the 


late Dr. John Fothergill, as pre. 


: 
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ſident of the medical ſociety, 
was one of thoſe to whom we x 
indebted for its eſtabliſhment, 3 
our grateſul acknowledgemen 
are due to him for his zealous e 
deavours to promote the liber 
views of the inſtitution, by ret 
dering it a ſource of mutual! 
provement, and thus makin 
ultimately uſeful to the public, 
As his name and talents we 
known and reſpected in every pa 
of Europe, ſo the honours con 
ferred on him were not limited 
his own country. In 1780, f 
Royal Medical Society at Par 
elected him one of their foreig 


aſſociates; and in 1782, he u 


ceived a ſimilar mark of diſtinQio 
from the Royal Academy of Sci 
ences 1n that city, 

The moſt ſplendid of Dr. Hun 
ter's medical publications, w 
the anatomy of the Human Gravi 
Uterus. The appearance of thi 
work, which had been begun 
early as the year 1751, (at whic 
time ten of the thirty-four plats 
tt contains were completed) w 
retarded till the year 1775, onl 
by the author's deſire of ſendin 


it into the world with fewer im 


perfections. 


This great work is dedicatel 


to the king. In his preface to it 


we find the author very candid 
acknowledging that in moſt of th 
- had been aſſiſted bil 


diſſections 
bis brother, Mr. 


John Hunter 
©© whoſe accuracy—he adds 
anatomical reſearches is ſo wel 
known, that to omit this oppor 
tunity of thanking him for thai 
aſſiſtance would be in ſome mea 
ſure to diſregard the future re 
putation of the work itſelf.” HY 
likewiſe confeſſes his obligation 
to the ingenious artiſts who ny 


drawings and engravings, 
hat particularly to Mr. Strange, 
b only for having by his hand 
zred a ſort of immortality to 
of the plates, but for having 
wen his advice and aſſiſtance in 
yery part, with a ſteady and 
üntereſted friendſhip.” 

The plates are not all of them 


Th rally intereſting or beautiful, 
: * u believe their accuracy has 
Fg wer been diſputed. The four 
9 A t engravings by Strange and 
ted renet, and thoſe of the ovum 


early preggancy, by Worlidge, 
x jultly admired for their ele- 
unce, 

an anatomical deſcription of 
gravid uterus was a work 
Mich Dr. Hunter had in con- 
mplation to give the public. 
2 had likewiſe long been em- 
bred in collecting and arranging 
terials for a hiſtory of the va- 
us concretions that are formed 
the human body. 


un 

hie Amongſt Dr. Hunter's papers 
plate been found two ep 
\ w ures, which are written out ſo 


urly, and with ſach accuracy, 
et he probably intended no far- 
der correction of them before 
key ſhould be given to the world. 
bh theſe lectures Dr, Hunter 
ces the hiſtory of anatomy from 


dia e earlieſt to the preſent times, 
F ich the general progreſs 
4k ſcience and the arts. He con- 


ers the great utility of anatomy 
2 the practice of phyſic and ſur- 
NH gives the ancient diviſions 
che different ſubſtances com- 


a re nl y tb." OT 


por | m- 
8 wing the human body, which 
meal long time prevailed in ana- 
re my; points out the moſt ad- 


utzzgeous mode of cultivating 
as branch of natural knowledge; 


3 


the Venereal Diſeaſe. 
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the particular plan of_ his own. 


lectures. | 
Beſides theſe manuſcripts, he 
has alſo left behind him a conſi- 
derable number of cafes of diſ- 
ſection: molt of them relate to 
pregnant women, and they are 
written with tolerable accuracy. 
The ſame year in which the 
tables of the gravid uterus made 
their appearance, Dr. Hunter 
communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety, an Eflay on the Origin of 
In this 
paper he attempted to prove, that 
this dreadful malady was not 


brought from America to Europe, 


by the crew of Columbus, as had 
been commonly ſuppoſed, altho? 
it made its firſt appearance about 
that period, 


After this paper had been read 


to the Royal Society, Dr. Hunter, 
in a converſation with the late 
Dr. Muſgrave, was convinced 
that the teſtimoay on which he 
placed his chief dependence was 
of leſs weight than he had at firſt 
imagined, as many of Martyr's 
letters afford the moſt convincing 
proofs of their having been writ- 
ten a conſiderable time after the 
period of their dates. He there- 
fore very properly laid aſide his 
intention of giving his eſſay to the 
public. | 7 
In the year 1777. Dr. Hunter 


joined with Mr. Watſon in pre- 


ſenting to the Royal Society a 
ſhort account of the late Dr. Ma- 
ty's illneſs, and of the appear- 
ances on diſſedtion; and the year 
following, he publiſhed his, Re- 
flections on he Section of the 
Symphyſis Pubis.— 

We Rat now go back a little 


into the order of time to deſcribe 
a concludes with explaining» 9 origin and progreſs of Dr. 


Hunter's 


* 
* 
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Hunter's muſeum, without ſome 
account of which the hiſtory of 
his life would be very incomplete. 

When he began to practiſe mid- 

ifery, he was deſirous of ac- 
quiring a fortune ſufficient to 
place him in eaſy and independent 
circumſtances. Before many years 
had elapſed, he found himſelf in 

oſſeſſion of a ſum adequate to 
his wiſhes in this reſpe&, and this 
he ſet apart as a reſource of which 
he might avail himſelf whenever 
age or infirmities ſhould oblige 
him to retire from butineſs, I 
have heard him ſay, that he once 
took a conſiderable ſum from this 
fund for the purpoſes of his mu- 
ſeum, but that he did not feel 
himſelf perfectly at eaſe till he had 
reſtored it again. After he had 
dbtained this competency, as his 
wealth continued to accumulate, 
he formed a laudable deſign of 
engaging in ſome ſcheme of pub- 
lic utility, and at firſt had it in 
contemplation to found an anato- 
mical {chool in this metropolis. 
For this purpoſe, about the year 
i765, during the adminiſtration 
of Mr. Grenville, he preſented a 
memorial to that miniſter, in 
which he requeſted the grant of a 
Piece of ground in the Mews, for 
the ſcite of an anatomical theatre. 

r. Hunter undertook to expend 
ſeven thouſand pounds on the 
building, and to endow a profeſ- 
ſorſhip of anatomy in perpetuity. 
This ſcheme did not meet with 
the reception it deſerved, In a 
converſation on this ſubje& ſoon 
afterwards with the Earl of Shel- 
burne, his lordſhip expreſſed a 
wiſh that the plan might be car- 
ried into execution by ſubſcrip- 
tion, and very generouſly re- 
queſted to barbie name ſet down 


for a thouſand guineas, 1 
Hunter's delicacy would not a 
low him to adopt this propoſal 
He choſe rather to execute it 
his own expence, and according 
purchaſed a ſpot of ground i 
Great Windmill-ſtreet, where h 
erected a ſpacious houſe, to whicl 
he removed from Jermyn- ſtreet it 
1770. | 

In this building, beſides 
handſome amphitheatre and othet 
convenient apartments for hi 
lectures and diſſections, there wa 
one magnificent room, fitted uy 
with great elegance and propriet 
as a muſeum, 

Of the magnitude and value of 
his anatomical collection, ſome 
idea may be formed, when we 
conſider the great length of year 
he employed in the making of 
anatomical preparations, and it 
the diſſection of morbid bodies, 
added to the eagerneſs with which 
he procured additions from the col- 
lections of Sandys, Hewſon, Falco- 
nar, Blackall, and others, that 
were at different times offered for 
ſale in this metropolis. His ſpeci- 
mens of rare diſeaſes were hke- 
wiſe frequently increaſed by pre- 
ſents from his medical friends and 
pupils, who, when any thing of 
this ſort occurred to them, very 
juſtly thought they could not dil. 
poſe of it more properly than by 
placing it in Dr. Hunter's mu- 
ſeum. Speaking of an acquiſition 
in this way, in one of his publica- 
tions, he ſays, „I look upon 


every thing of this kind which is 


given to me, as a preſent to the 
public; and conſider myſelf as 
thereby called upon to ſerve the 

public with more diligence.” 
Before his removal to Wind- 
mill-ſtreet, he had confined bis 
collection 
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dollektion chiefly to ſpecimens of 


* zuman and comparative anatomy, 
not al 7 

opoſalli :+ of diſeaſes; but now he ex- 
e it tended his views to foffils, and 
ding] ſkewiſe to the promotion of po- 
ind j lite literature and erudition. 


In a ſhort ſpace cf time he be- 
came poſſeſled of . the moſt mag- 
whccnt treaſure of Greek and La- 
un books that has been accumu- 


ere h 
which 
reet it 


des ted by any perſon now living, 
oth ace the days of Mead.” — 
Ir hi A cabinet of ancient medals 


contributed likewiſe much to the 
richn:ſs of his muſeum. A de- 
{ription of part of the coins, in 
tis collection, ſtruck by the 
Greek free cities, has lately been 
publiſhed by the doctor's learned 
fiend Mr. Combe. In a claſſical 
ledication of this elegant volume 


re wa 
ed ur 
priet 


lue of 
ſome 
n we 


CY to the queen,” Dr. Hunter ac- 
nd it krowledges his obligations to her 
dies nije ty. In the preface, ſome 
which account is given of the progreſs of 
e col. the collection, which has been 
alco. brought together ſince the year 
that 770, with fingular taſte, and at 
d for the expence of upwards of twenty 
Tecis touſand pounds. 


In 1781, the muſeum received 
d valuable addition of ſhells, co- 
als, and other curious ſubjects of 
natural hiſtory, which had been 
collected by the late worthy Dr. 


Ike. 
4 Pre- 
3 and 
g of 


very 


dif. fothergill, who gave directions 
n by by his will, that his collection 
mu- hold be appraiſed after his 
; tion death, and that Dr. Hunter ſhould 
lica- hay? the refuſal of it, at five hun- 
1pon dred pounds under the valuation. 
ch is] This was accordingly done, and 
the Dr. Hunter purchaſed it for the 
f as um of twelve hundred pounds, 
the ihe fame of this muſeum 
vread throughout Europe. Few 
nd. boreigners, diſtinguiſhed for their 
his nk or learning, viſited this me- 
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1 
tropolis, without requeſting to ſee 
it. Men of ſcience, of our own 
country, always had caſy acceſs to 
it. Conſidered in a collective 
point of view, it is perhaps with= 
out a rival. 

Dr. Hunter, at the head of his 
honoured with the 
eſteem of his ſovercign, and in 
poſſeſſion of every thing that his 
reputation and wealth could con- 
fer, ſeemed now to have attained 
the ſummit of his wiſhes, But 
theſe ſources of gratification were 
embittered by a diſpoſition to the 
gout, which harraſſed him fre- 
quently during the latter part of 
his life, notwithſtanding his very 
abſte mious manner of living. 

On Saturday the 15th of 
March, 1783, after having for 
ſeveral days experienced a return 
of a wandering gout, he com- 
plained of great head-ach and 
nauſ a. In this ſtate he went to 
bed, and for ſeveral days felt more 
pain than uſual, both in his ſto 
mach and limbs. 

On the Thurſday following, 
he found himſelf ſo much reco- 
vered, that he determined to give 
the introductory lecture to the 
operations of furgery, It was to 
no purpoſe that his friends urged 
to him the 1mpropriety of ſuch an 
attempt. He was determined to 
make the experiment, , and ac- 
cordingly delivered the lecture; 
but towards the concluſiob, his 
ſtrength was ſo exhaulted, that he 
fainted away, and was obliged to 
be carried to bed by two ſervants; 
The following night and-day his 
ſymptoms were ſuch as indicated 
danger; and on Saturday morn- 
ing, Mr. Combe, who made him 
an early viſit, was alarmed on 
being told by Dr. Hunter bim- 
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ſelf, that during the night, he 
had certainly Pad a paralytic 
ſtroke. As neither his ſpeech nor 
his pulſe were affected, and he 
was able to raiſe himſelf in bed, 
Mr. Combe encouraged him to 
hope that he was miſtaken. But 
the event proved the doQtor's 1dea 
of his complaint to be but too 
well founded; for from that time 
till his death, Which happened 
on Sunday the 3oth of March, he 
voided no urine, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of the catheter, which was 
occaſionally introduced by his bro- 
ther; and purgative medicines 
were adminiſtered repeatedly, 
without procuring a paſſage by 
Kool. Theſe circumſtances, and 
the abſence of pain, ſeemed to 
Mew that the inteſtines and uri- 

ary bladder had loſt their ſenſi- 
Þility and power of contraction; 
and 1t was reaſonable to preſume, 
@hat a partial palſy had affected 
the nerves diſtributed to thoſe 

arts, | 

The latter moments of his life 


| exhibited an inſtance of philoſo- 


hical calmneſs and fortitude that 
well deſerves to be recorded. 
*Furning to his friend Mr. Combe, 
«© If I had ſtrength enough to 
Hold a pen — ſaid he—I would 
write how eaſy and pleaſant a 
thing it is to die.”? 

By his will, the uſe of his mu— 
ſeum, under the direction of truſ- 
tees, devolves to his nephew, Mat- 
thew Baillie, B. A, and in caſe of 
his death, to Mr. Cruikſhank, 
for the term of chirty years, at the 
end of which period, the whole 
collection is bequeathed to the 
univerſity of Glaſgow. 

The ſum of eight thoyſand 
pounds ſterling is left as a fund 
For the ſupport and augmentation 


* ** 
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The truſtees are, Dr Georg 
Fordvce, Dr. David Pitcairn 
and Mr. Charles Combe, to ea: 
of whom Dr. Hunter has þ 
queathed an annuity 'of twen 
pounds, for thirty years; that is 
during the period in which the 
will be executing the purpoſes 
the will. 

Dr. Hunter has likewiſe he 
queathed an annuity of one hun 
dred pounds to his ſiſter, Mrs 
Baillie, during her life, and the 
fam of two thouſand pounds te 
each of her two daughters. The 
reſidue of his eſtate and effe& 
gocs to hts nephew. 

On Saturday the 5th of April, 
his remains were interred in the 
rector's vault of St. James's 
church, Weſtminſter, 

Of the perſon of Dr. Hunter, 
it may be obſerved, that he was 
regularly ſhaped, but of a ſlender 
make, and rather below a middle 
ſtature. | 

There are ſeveral good portraits 
of him extant. One of theſe is 
in an unfiniſhed painting by Zof. 
fani, who has repreſented him in 
the attitude of giving a lecture on 
the muſcles at the Royal Aca- 
demy, ſurrounded by a groupe of 
academicians, Of the engraved 
prints of him which have ap- 
peared, I give the preference to 
that executed by Collyer, from 
the portrait by Chamberlin, in 
the Council Chamber of the Roy- 
al Academy. Tt exhibits an ac- 
curate and ftriking reſemblance 
of hrs features. 

His manner of living was ex- 
tremely ſimple and frugal, and 
the quantity of his food was ſmall 
as well as plain. He was an early 
riſer, and when buſineſs was over, 
was conltaatly engaged in his ana. 
tomgeal 
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Geo ic: purſuits, or in his mu- 

— ſeum. 

ea There was ſomething very. en- 

ns 0 ing in his manner and addreſs, 

__ 50 he had ſuch an appearance of 

oy attention to his patients, when he 
E 


ns making his inquiries, as could 
urdly fail to conciliate their con- 
fence and eſteem. In conſulta- 
don with his medical brethren, 
e delivered his opinions with 
i&dence and candour. In fa- 
niliar converſation he was chear- 
ful and unaſſuming. 

All who knew him, allow that 
e poſſeſſed an excellent under- 
knding, great readineſs of per- 
teption, a good memory, and a 
bund judgment. To theſe in- 
ellectual powers he united un- 
tommon aſſid uity and preciſion, 
þ that he was admirably fitted for 
uatomical inveſtigation, 

as a teacher of anatomy, he 
us been long and deſervedly ce- 
ebrated. He was a good orator, 
ad having a clear and accurate 
conception of what he taught, he 
new how to place in diſtin and 
katelligible points of view the 
noſt abſtruſe ſubjects of anatomy 
ad phyſiology. Among other 
nethods of explaining and il- 
lulrating his doctrines, he uſed 
requently to introduce ſome ap- 
polite ſtory or caſe that had oc- 
curred to him in his practice, and 
ky men had acquired a more in- 
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ON rreſting fund of anecdotes of this 
nce kind, or related them in a more 
terecable manner. He had the 
7H talent of infuſing much of his ar- 
* Gur into his pupils, and if ana- 
all WW mice! knowledge is more diffuſed 
rly " this country than formerly, we. 
by we indebted for this, in a great 
* veaſure, to his exertions. 
eal Le him, likewiſe, we owe 
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33 
much of the moderation and cau- 
tion which now prevail amongſt 
diſcreet and intelligent practition- 
ers of midwifery, in the uſe of 
inſtruments. 

The muniſicence he diſplayed 
in the cauſe of ſcience, has likes 
wife a claim to our applauſe, 
Perſons of an invidious turn of 
mind, who ſeek to depreciate his 
merit in this reſpect, may per- 
haps endeavour to trace the mo- 
tive by which he was actuated, 
and aſcribe to vanity what de- 
ſerves rather to be conſidered as a 
commendable love of fame. It is 
certain, that Dr. Hunter ſacri- 
ficed no part of his time or his 
fortune to voluptuouſneſs, to idle 
pomp, or to any of the common 
objects of vanity that influence 
the purſuits of mankind in gene- 
ral. He ſeems to have been ani- 
mated with a defire of diſtinguiſh 
ing himſelf in thoſe things which 
are in their nature laudable; and 
being a bachelor, aud without 
views for eſtabliſhing a family, he 
was at liberty to indulge his in- 
clination. Let us, therefore, not 
withhold the praiſe that is due to 
him; and at the ſame time let it 
be obſerved, that his temperance, 
his prudence, his perſevering and 
eager purſuit of knowledge, con- 
ſtitute an example which we may 
with advantage to ourſelves, and 
to ſociety, endeavour to imitate.”” 


ab. 


„„ 


— 


»„— — — 


Character of Lord Robert Manners, 
late Commander of his Majeſty's 
Ship the Reſolution, of 74 Guns, 


N a country, like this, which 
1 has long laboured under the 
calamities of war, it is but na- 
tural to look back upon the events 
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by which it was terminated, and 
to make ſome enquiry after thoſe 
to whom we are indebted for the 
return of peace; and this not 
with the view of informing our- 
ſelves whether the conditions by 
which it was obtained, were or 
were not adequate to our ſituation, 
but with a grateful remembrance 
of thoſe, without whoſe fignal 
courage and vigorous exertions, 
we might not have been able to 
have iniifted on any conditions 
whatſoever. 

The victory gained by the Bri- 
tiſm fleet, on the 12th of April, 
1782, was unqueſtionably of the 
greateſt importance to this King- 
dom, and in the higheit degree 
contributed to our preſent repoſe: 
thoſe brave men, therefore, who 
then fell in the ſervice of their 
country, claim our moſt grateful 
remembrance, and all the honour- 
able teſtimony which the living 
can pay to departed, worth, 

Among theſzwas Log pRoBeRT 
MANN FRS, a young nobleman, 
remarkable for his military genius, 
and the many excellent endow- 
ments both of his perſon and mind : 
in the following pages, it is my 


deſign to lay before the public, 


ſome anecdotes of this heroic 
young commander, who fell in 
their ſervice; ſacrificing the eaſe 
of his former ſituation, the indul- 
gences of a ſplendid fortune, and 
the pleaſures of private ſociety, 
to the dangers of a perilous ele- 
ment, and the honourable ha- 
zards of a military life, 

Loxb RonERT ManNERS was 
the youngeſt {on of the late Marquis 
of Granby, by the Lady Frances 
Seymour, daughter of Charles, 
Duke of Somerſet: he was bern 
on the 5th of February, 1758, and 


placed with his brother, the bre 
ſeat Duke of Rutland, at Et 
School, in which great ſeminar 
of education, he-acquired a com 
petent knowledge of the clas 
authors, for which he ever aft 
reiained an excellent taſte, aul 
beſtowed many hours in the pe 
ruſal of their moſt admired com 
poſitions: his mind, hon eres 
was found to be active, viporoy 
and enterpriſing, and his gen 
evidently military; his intreaties 
when he was fourteen years ol 
prevailed over the apprehenſion 
of his grandfather, the late Dy! 
of Rutland, and obtained hi; per 
miſſion to enter upon his profellig 
in the navy, giving that the pre 
ference to the land ſervice, t 
which he might be. conceived 
have had an hereditary bias, 3 
his father ſo long commanded t. 
army of Great-Britain, with fin 
gular reputation, 
So early a dedication of himſel 

to the ſeverity of naval diſciplin 
and ſo full a reſignation of all th 
pleaſures which his age and ran 
might have led him to expect, 
laces where he was admired f 
his accompliſhments, and belove 
for his diſpoſition, is of itſelf 
ſubject of no inferior praiſe, 2n 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed from t 
reluctant compliance of thoſe, wa 
are called into danger, by d 
urgency of their . circumſtances 
or the importunity of their friend 
this alone might ſecure him frot 
the oblivion which waits upon tl 
many millions who in every cen 
tery take their turns upon thi 
itage of human life, and depat 
undiftinguiſhed by the perform 
ance of any actions, emineni| 
great or good. | 
The firſt three voyages of Lon 
RoBz3 


| 
: 


— 


* 
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the ref os: kT were made to Newfound- were the great cauſes of his ſpeedy 
at Eto und, with Lord Schuldham, to progreſs to the rank of a com- 


eminar whoſ care he was committed, mander. 

a com nd under whom he ſerved as a Lox Db Rong Rr, in his return 

e claſh niamipman; after which, he from Gibraltar, in the Reſolution, 

er aſt gent in the ſame capacity to the engaged and took the Prothee, a 

te, ant Mediterranean, in a frigate, and French lines of. battle ſhip, going 

the pe viſted many of the different courts ' to the Eaſt- Indies: the Reſolution - 
d com of Italy; on his return to Eng- was then ordered into America, 

were had, he was appointed Licute- and continued there till Lord 
gorou nant on board the Ocean, a go- Rodney ſent for her to the Weſt- 

geni gun hip, commanged by Captain Indies: at St. Euſtatius, the 

rcaties Irn, in which rank he was Mars, a Dutch frigate, ſtruck to 

Irs ol rent at the action of the 27th the Reſolutfon; after which, ſhe 


1enhon of [u!'v, off Uſhant, under Ad- was detached, with the ſquadron 
2 Dy! mir! Keppel, who, a few days under Lord Hood, to cruize off 
115 pen aer the action, took him to his Martinique. 

ofella on ip. Some time after this, in an 
he pro [[is next appointment was to a engagement between Admiral 
ce, . Fex:enancy on board the Alcide, Greaves and the French fleet, off 
wed 1 hich he ſerved in the ation Martinique, on a confuſion 
zins, or Gibraltar, when Lord Rodney fignals, which prevented the rear 


ted tl e:ined a complete victory over the of our fleet coming to action; 
th fin $-21ifh fleet, commanded by Don Lorp RorrermT broke the line of 
lv.n de Langaru ; and immedi- battle, bore his ſhip into the cen- 


himſel atelv after this, Lon D Rog ER T was tre of the enemy, and ſo narrowly 
1pling poiaced Captain of the Reſo- eſcaped in this dangerous attempt, 
all th lation, which thip he commanded. that a part of his hat was ſtruck 
d ran in nine ſeparate actions, before off by a grape-ſhor. | 

ect, 1 that glorious but fatal one, which In one of .the three engage- 
ed f put a period to his life. ments off St. Kitt's, (in-all which 
elove There is perhaps but little to he was eminently diſtinguiſhed) 
tſelf be gathered from this account of he, together with Captain Corn- 
e, an his various promotions, and the wallis, ſapported the commander 
om th ters of an almoſt certain advance- of his diviſion, Commodore Af. 
e, Wa ment, in the line of his profeſſion; fleck, with ſuch unſhaken forti- 
y t. but it is neceſſary to remark, what tude and perſeverance, that thoſe 
ances a! with whom he ſailed are una- three ſhips beat off the whole 


1end nimous in declaring, that Lond French fleet, and protected the 
frot Roper T was equally excellent, if relt of their own; a circumſtance 
on th not equally conſpicuous, in the which Lord Hood mentions in his 
y cen inferior ſtations, as in the more letter to the Admiralty, with high 
1 thi exalted ; a continual attention to terms of eulogium. n 
lepat his duty, joined with a real know- His laſt action was that memo- 
form lege of the ſervice, were his rable one on the 12th of April, 
1ent] clums to promotion, and a con- when the Reſolution engaged very 
| it care and preciſion in the diſ- deſperately nine or ten of the ene- 
[OR charge of his Abordinate ſtations, my, in breaking through tbeir 
BER 8 D 3 | line, 
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38 
fine, which ſhe did the third ſhip 
to the admiral ; it was in this at- 
tempt thatLox ÞRoperT had both 
his legs ſhattered, and his right 
arm broken at the ſame inſtant, 
the former by a cannon-ſhot, and 
the latter by a ſplinter : his mind 
however, remained unſubdued ; 
. For neither at that, nor at any 
future period, neither when he 
was under the moſt painful ope- 
rations, nor when he became ſen— 
{ible of his approaching fate, did 
he betray one ſymptom of fear or 
regret. 


4 Non laudis Amor nec Gloriz ceſſit 
c Pulſa metu oy 


Tt was with great reluctance he 
ſuffered himſelf to be carried to 
the ſargcon's apartment, and he 
objected to the amputation of his 
leg, becauſe he had conceived it 
would prevent his continuance on 
board his ſhip ; but being aſſured 
to the contrary, his objections 
ceaſed, and he permitted the ſur- 
geon to proceed: at this time all 
his thoughts and enquiries were 
directed to the event of the day, 
which being ſoon after announced 
to him, every conſideration of his 
own misfortune was ſuſpended, 
and he both felt and expreſſed the 
greateſt joy and exultation in a 
victory ſo important to his country, 
and fo fatal to himſelf, 

Being perſuaded to return to 
England, he was removed on 
board the Andromache frigate ; 
but before he quitted the Reſo- 
lution, he ordered every man, 
whoſe good conduct had been re- 
markable during his command, to 
come into his cabin, where he 
thanked him for his attention to 
his duty, and gave each a pre- 
ſent of money, as a token of his 
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having made it, would have done 
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N N regard : on his leaving 
is ſhip, he aſked whether the ch. 
lours of thoſe which had ſtruck 10 
the Reſolution, during his com. 
mand, were in his baggage, but 
ſuddenly recollecting himfelf, and 
being conſcious that his motive: 
for the queſtion might be imputed 
to vanity and oftentation, he beg. 
ged leave to retract it, hoping 
that an idea ſo weak, would be 
buried in oblivion : it'was natural 
for a young hero to make ſuch an 
enquiry, and his reflection on 


honour to the oldeſt. 
Log pRoBerr's behaviour, dur. 
ing the ſhort remainder of his 
life, was ſingularly great; his 
converſation was chearful, and 
his mind ſerene; his fortitude 
never forſook him ; he betrayed 
no figns of impatience, nor ſuf. 
fered his reſignation to be broken 
by ineffectual wiſhes, or melan. 
choly regret: theſe he left to his 
ſurvivors, who deeply feel them; 
he had given himſelf to the ſervice 
of his country, and forbore to in- 
dulge any fruitleſs expectations cf 
living, when the purpoſes of life 
were completed, and the meaſure 
of his glory filled up : his atten» 
tion to the lives of his ſeamen, 
had made him previouſly acquaint- 
ed with the nature of his own caſe, 
and the fatal ſymptoms that ſo 
frequently follow : before theſe 
appeared, he was buſied in plan- 
ning future regulations and im- 
provements on board his ſhip ; and 
afterwards, he himſelf firſt ac- 
quainting his ſurgeon with their 
appearance, he prepared for his 
2pproaching fate with the utmoſt 
calmneſs and compoſure of mind; 
and having ſettled his worldly af- 
fairs, with his accuſtomed regu- 
larity 


* 


wwity and diſpatch, he ended a 
if of glory with reſignation and 


rayer. 
So fell this brave young noble- 
man, on the 24th day of April, 
1782, having, at the age of 
wenty - four years, ſerved his 
country in eleven general actions: 


« Oſtendent terris hunc tantum Fata, 
« neque ultra 


« Eſc ſinent“ — VIRGIL. 


His eulogium was loudly uttered 
in the grief and lamentation of 
the whole navy; victory appeared 
too dearly bought, while they con- 
ilered the price which was paid 
for it ; and indeed, ſuch was the 
attention of this nobleman to the 
welfare of his ſeamen, as well as 
to the order and regularity of the 
feet; ſuch was his fill to find 
out, and reſolution to reform 
:buſes ; that the loſs of ſuch a 
canmander may be regretted, 
nen the victory in which he fel! 
#21! ceaſe to be mentioned. 

Ihe perſon of Lord Ropzer 
Maxx ERS was worthy of ſuch a 
mind; he was tall and graceful ; 
frong and active; his features 
were regular, and his countenance 
beautiful, without effeminacy; his 
eyes were large, dark, and moit 
exprefivez his complexion in- 
clned to brown, with much co- 
lour, which remained unimpaired 
by the Weſt-India climate; in- 
deed, his whole appearance com- 
manded love and reſpect, and was 
a ſtrong indication of ſuperior 
merit, 

Loxp Roß RT poſſeſſed, in an 
eminent degree, the happy art of 
gaining the affections of his men, 
while he preſerved the ſtricteſt diſ- 
eipline among them; nor is this 


vs greatoft praiſe; for while he 


* 
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was admired by the officers of 
every rank, for his affability and 
engaging deportment, he was 

truſted by the higheſt in com- 

mand, and conſulted by many, 

who judged his great ſkill and at- 

tention in the line of his profeſ- 

fion, more than balanced their 
longer experience. 

The bravery of LoRD RoBerT 
was accompanied by a diſpoſition 
tender and merciful ; his obliga- 
tions to uſe ſeverity were puniſh- 
ments to himſelf; and he was al- 
ways uthappy in feeling the ne- 
ceſũty of beſtowing correction; 
yet his lenity was always judi- 
cious, and ſeldom ineffedtual: he 
had once the opportunity of pro- 
nouncing pardon on thirteen of- 
ſenders; (Who were a part of 
fixty-four, condemned in ſeveral 
ſhips for mutiny) on which occa- 
hon, his feelings overcame his 
power of utterance : he began with 
repreſenting to them (who were 
ignorant of the intended grace) 
the nature of their crune, and the 

uniſument due to it; but when 

e came to ſpeak of the offered 
mercy, he partook of their ſen- 
ſations, and could only deliver it 
by burſting into tears: it is but 
juit to remark, that theſe men 
were truly ſenüble of the worth 
of ſuch a commander, and were 
afterwards conſpicuous for their 
good behaviour among the bet 
ſeamen of the navy. 

LoxD RoptrrT, howeverhe pol- 
ſeſſed the virtue, was without the 
weakneſs of a tender diſpoſition ; 
he was grave, pruden and re- 
ſerved, never ſpeaking his opinion 
but upon ſure grounds, and then 
at proper times, in the company 
of his ſelect friends, or when truth 
and juſtice called upon him to reſ- 
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40 
cue an action or a character from 
ſuſpicion, or reproach 3 yet his 
reſerve was not of that kind which 
damped his love for ſociety ; he 
was of a convivial turn ; generous, 
condeſcending, and benevolent ; 
emulating the humanity as well as 
bravery of his father, and his fa- 
ther's houſe, 
His ckief ſtudy was that of his 
rofeiion, in which he read and 
perfectly underſtood the moit ap- 
proved authors, not neglecting 
other kinds of reading, in ſome of 
which he was peculiarly and won- 
derfully verſed; ſome indeed which 
might be thought foreign to his 
purſuits, if any can be ſo "thovzht, 
to the vigorous and comprehenũve 
mind which he poſſeſſed: in ſhort, 
he ſeemed to be deficient in no 
qualification which might render 
him the beft private friend, and 
one of the greateſt and ableft o- 
cers, this or any other country 
has produced. | 
To crown all his virtues, he had 
that of unaffected difidence, being 
perfectly modeſt in his opinion of 
himſelf, and an enemy to all oſten- 
tation; he never liſtened to his 
own praiſe, but either forbad any 
to ſpeak of the honour he fo well 
deſerved, or withdrew from the 
et; which he could not 
ſuppreſs: this diſpoſition conti- 
nued to the laſt, when he con- 
verſed with the ſame unaffected 
paſe; and wiſhing to write to a 
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friend, he made uſe of his leg 
hand, and gave him an account 
of his ſituation in terms brief, ea, 
ahd affecting, becauſe moſt una. 
fected, diſcovering the greateſt 
magnanimity of ſoul, by not tak. 
ing any pains to have it diſcovered 
by others, 

Nor is this eulogium to be con. 
ſidered as proceeding from an 
partial regard, or prepoſſeſſion; 
the teſtimony of public gratitude, 

which was voted in the Houſe of 
Commons, is a ſufficient proof of 
the national ſenſe of his merit; 
but the many private relations of 
his virtues, could they be univer- 
ſally ciffuſed, would place him in 
a ſtill {ronger point of view; 
theſe are given by men whoſe 
teſtimony is voluntary and diſin- 
terefted, whoſe experience could 
not be deceived, and whoſe emi- 
nence in their profeſſion muſt en- 
title them to every degree of cre- 
dit and attention, 

Such is the character of Loxy 
RoserT MannNnras; and theſe 
anccdotes of him I have related 
from the beſt authority. Thoſe who 
knew him, will, I am ſure, think 
themſelves indebted to me for the 
intention ; and thoſe who did not, 
little apology will, J hope, be 
wanted, for making them ac- 
quain ted with the worth of a brave 
and heroic young nobleman, who 
was an ornament to their country, 
and died in its defence. 


NATURAL 


Letter from William Herſchel, 
2%. F. R. S. to Sir Joſeph 
Fanks, Bart. P. R. S. From 
the 13d Vel. of the Philoſophical 


Tra 1Jationss 


SIR, 

the obſervations of the moſt 
|; eminent aſtronomers in Eu— 
pe it appears, that the new ſtar, 
which | had the honour of point— 
be ont to them in March, 1781, 
ba primary planet of our ſolar 
lem. A body fo nearly related 
60+ by its Gmilar condition and 
lun jon, in the unbounded ex- 
r of the ſtarry heavens, mull 
of, V2 the ſabject of the conver- 
on, not only of aſtronomers, 
but of every lover of ſcience in 
rev-ral, This conſideration then 
nakes it neceſſary to give it a 
ume, whereby it may be diſtin- 
grimed from the reſt of the pla- 
gets and fixed ſtars. 

in the fabulous ages of ancient 
ines the appellations of Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Sa- 
urn, were given to the planets, 
being the names of their prin- 
cipal heroes and divinities“. In 
ne preſent more philoſophical 
ca, it would hardly be allowable 


royal patron; and, laſt of all, 


$ M. de la Lande's Aſt. 9039. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


1 


8. 


to have recourſe to the ſame ma- 
thod, and call on Juno, Pallas, 
Apollo, or Minerva, for a name 
to our new heavenly body. The 
firſt conſideration in any particular 
event, or remarkable incident, 
ſeems to be its chronology T4 in 
any future age it ſhould be aſked, 
Then this laſt-found planet was 


diſcovered ? It would be a very. 


ſatisfactory anſwer to ſay, in 
the reign of king George the 
Third.“ As a philoſopher theng 


the name of Georgium Sidus pre- 


ſents itſelf to me, as an 


pella- 


tion which will conveniently con- 
vey the information of the time 


and country where and when it 
was brought to view. But as a 
ſubje& of the beſt of kings, who 


is the liberal protector of every 


art and ſcience ; as a native of the 


country from whence this illuſ- 
trious family was called to the 
Britiſh throne; as a member 
that ſociety, which flouriſhes 
the diſtinguiſhed liberality of its 


a perſon now more 1mmediately 
under the protection of this ex- 
cellent monarch, and owing every 
thing to his unlimited bounty; I 
cannot but wiſh to take this op- 


portunity 
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portunity of expreſſing my ſenſe of 
gratitude, by giving the name 
Georgium Sidus, 
| Georgium Sidus 
m nunc atſueſce vocati. 
1 VIX S. Georg. 
to a ſtar, which (with reſpe& to 
us) firſt began to ſhine under his 
auſpicious reign. 
By addreſſing this letter to you, 
Sir, as preſident of the Royal So- 
ciety, I take the moſt effectual me- 
#hod of communicating that name 
to the literati of Europe, which I 
hope they will receive with plea- 
ſure. I have the honour to be, 
with the greateſt reſpect, 


Sir, 


Your moſt humble and 
moſt obedient ſervant, 


W. HERSCHEL. 


— — 


— 


On the Diameter and Magnitude of 


re Georgium Sidus; irh a 
Deſcription of the dark and lucid 
Diſt and Peripghery Micrometers. 
By William Herſchel, Ey. 
F. R. S. From the ſame Work. 


T is not only of the greateſt 
I! conſequence to the aſtrono- 
mer, but alſo gives the higheſt 
pleaſure to every intelligent per- 
ſon, to have a juſt idea of the di- 
menſions of the ſolar ſyſtem, and 
the heavenly bodies that belong to 
As far then as they fall within 
the reach of our inſtruments, they 


"ought carefully to be examined 
and meaſured by all the various 
methods we can invent. Almoſt 
every ſort of micrometer is liable 
to ſome inconveniences and decep- 
tions: it will, however, often hap- 
pen, that we may correct the er- 
rors of one jultrument by the op- 
J 


polite defects of another. The 
meaſures of the diameter of the 
Georgium Sidus, which were de. 
livered in my firſt paper, differ 
conſiderably from each other. 
However, if we ſet aſide the three 
firſt, on a ſuppoſition (as I have 
hinted before) that every minute 
object, which is much ſmaller 
than what we are frequently uſed 
to ſee, will at firſt ſight appear leſs 
than it really is; and take a mean 
of the remaining obſervations, we 
ſhall have 4 36Z”” for the dia- 
meter of the planet. On com. 
paring the meaſures then with 
this mean, we find but two of 
them that differ ſomewhat more 
than half a ſecond from it; the 
reſt are almoſt all within a quarter 
of a ſecond of that meaſure. This 
agreement, in the dimenſions of 
any other planet, would appear 
very conſiderable ; but not being 
ſatisfied, when I thought it pol- 
ſible to obtain much more accurate 
meaſures, I employed the lamp- 
micrometer in preference to th 
former. The firſt time I uſed it 
upon this occaſion I perceived, 
that if, inſtead of two lucid 
pane, we could have an intire 
lucid diſk to reſemble the planet, 
the meaſures would certainly be 
ſtill more compleat. The difh- 
culty of dilating and contracting 
a figure that ſhould always remain 
a circle, appeared to me very con- 
ſiderable, though nature, with 
her uſual ſimplicity, holds out to 
us a pattern in the iris of the eye, 
which, ſimple as it appears, 1s not 
one of the leaſt admirable of her 
inimitable works, However, | 
recolleQed, that it was not abſo- 
Jutely requiſite to have every in- 
ſenſible degree of magnitude; 
fince, by changing the diſtance, | 
cob 
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weld without much inconve- 
ence make every little inter. 
mediate gradation between a ſet 
of circles of a proper fize, that 
mich: be prepared for the pur- 
1 Intending to put this de- 
{en into practice, I contrived the 
flowing apparatus. | 

A large lanthorn, of the con- 
druction of thoſe ſmall ones that 
ne uſed with my lamp-micro- 
meter *, muſt have a place for 
three Alames in the middle, which 
y neceſſary, in order that we may 
have the quantity of light re- 
quired, by lighting one, two, or 
ill of them. The grooves, in- 
ſead of braſs fliding doors, muft 
he wide enough to admit a paſte- 
hoard, and three or four thick- 
dees of paper. I prepared a ſet 
of circles, cut out in paſte-board, 
increaſing by tenths of an inch 
em two inches to five in dia- 
meter, and theſe were made to fit 
into the grooves of the lamp. A 
good number of pieces, ſome of 
vhite, others of light blue paper, 
of the ſame ſize with the paſte- 
boards, were alſo cut out, and ſe- 
retal of them oiled, to render 
em more tranſparent. The 
dled papers ſhould be well rub- 
bed, that they may not ſtain the 
(ry papers when placed * 
nis apparatus being ready, we 
272 to place behind the paſte- 
board circle, next to the light, 
ne, two, or more, either blue or 
vhite, dry or oiled, papers; and 
dy means of one or more flames, 
to obtain an appearance perfectly 
riembling the diſc we would 
compare it with. It will be found, 
tat more or leſs altitude of the 
ect, and higher or lower powers 
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of the inſtrument, require a dif. 
ferent aſſortment of papers and 
Iights, which muſt by no means 
be neglected: for if any fallacy 
can be ſuſpected in the uſe of this 
apparatus, it is in the degree of 
light we mult look for it. Ina 
few experiments I tried with theſe 
lucid diſks, where I placed ſeveral 
of them together, and illumi- 
nated them at once, it was found, 
that but very little more light 
will make a circle appear of the 
ſame ſize with another, which is 
one, or even two-tenths of an 
inch leſs in diameter, A well 
known and ſtriking inſtance of 
this kind of deception is the moon, 
Juſt before or after the conjunc. 
tion, where we may ſee how much 
the luminous part of the diſk pro- 
jects above the reſt. | 
The method of uſing the art#. 
ficial diſks is the ſame which has 
been deſcribed with the 4lamp- 
micrometer, of which this appa- 
ratus may be called a branch. 
We are only to obſerve, that the 
png we would meaſure ſheuld 
e cauſed to go either juſt un- 
der, or juſt over, the illuminated 
circle, It may indeed alſo be 
ſuffered to paſs acroſs it; but in 
this caſe, the lights will be ſo 
blended together, that we cannot 
eaſily form a proper judgment of 
their magnitudes. By a good 
ſcrew to the motions of my tele. 
ſcope I have been able, at any 
time, to keep the planet oppeſite 
the lucid diſ for five minutes to- 
gether, and to view them both 
with the moſt perfect and undi- 
ſturbed attention. The apparatus 
I employed being now ſulliciently 
explained, ſeveral glreravtions that 


Phil. TranG, wl. xx. p. 165. 
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were occaſionally introduced will Sidus, as they follow, in the or. 


be mentioned in the obſervations der- of time in which they wee 
and experiments on the Georgium made. 


* 
Oſervaticus on the Light, Diameter, and Magniiude, of the Georgium 
* Sidus. 


Oct. 22, 1781. The Georgium Sidus was perfectly defined with 3 
power of 227; had a fine, bright, ſteady light; of the colour of ju. 
piter, or approaching to the light of the moon. | 

Nov. 28, 1781. 1 meaſured the diameter of the Georgium Sidus 
by the lamp-micrometer, and took one meaſure, which I was aflvred 
was too large; and one, which I was certain was too little; then 
taking the mean of both, I compared it with the diameter of the ſtar, 
and found it to agree very well. | 
Image = 2,4 inches Angle = 19! v1, 


= tang. ,0055684; and 


Hence Diftance — 431 inches Power — 227 6 


= the diameter 5 „06. But the evening was foggy, and the far 
having much aberration, I was induced to try the above method of 
extreme and mean diameters, ſuggeſted by the method of altitudes, 
where two cqually diſtant extremes give us a true mean, 

"as 19, 1781, The diameter meaſured 324 parts of my micro. 
meter, the wires being outward tangents to the diſk. On ſhutting 
them gradually by the ſame light, they cloſed at 24; therefore the 
difference is 81 parts, which, according to my ſcale, gives 5” 2“ for 
the diameter, This was taken with 227, and the meaſure ſeemed 
large enough. Not perlc&ly plealed with my light, which was rather 
too ſtrong, I repeated the meaſure, and had 33+ parts; then ſhutting 
the Wires gradually, by i light they cloſed at 25: the difference, 
which is 8+ parts, gives 5” 11. 

Aug. 29, 1782. 15 h. I ſaw the Georgium Sidus full as well de- 
fined with 460, as Jupiter would have been at that altitude with the 
ſame power. x 

Sept. 9, 1782. Circumſtances being favourable, I took a meaſure 
_ of the diameter of the Georgium Sidus with the power of 460, and! 
flk-thread micrometer. After a proper allowance for the zero, I 
found 4 11. 

OR. 2, 1782. I had prepared an apparatus of lucid diſks, and 
meaſured the diameter of the Georgium Sidus with it. Having only 
white oiled papers, I placed two of them together, and uſed only a 
ſingle lamp; but could not exactly imitate the light of the planet. 
When I firſt ſaw the Sidus and luminous circle together, I was ſtruck 
with the different colours of their lights ; which brought to my recol- 
legion „ Andromedz, : Bootis, « Herculis, 3 Cygni, and other co- 
loured ſtars. The planet unexpectedly appeared blueiſh, while the 
lucid difk had a ftrong tincture of red; but neither of the colours were 
ſo vivid and ſparkling as thoſe of the juſt mentioned ſtars. The di- 
ſtance of the luminous circle from the eye (which 1 always meaſure 

7 Wick 
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«ith deal rods) was 588,25 inches. The circle meaſured_2,35 inches. 
Hence we have the angle 13 44” ; which, divided by the power 227, 

ves 3,63 ſor the diameter of the planet. I ſuſpected ſome little 
fallacy from the want of a perfect reſemblance in the light and colour 
of the artificial diſk to the real appearance of the planet. 

Oct. 4, 1782. I meaſured the diameter of the Georgium Sidus 
again, by an improvement in my apparatus, for I now uſed pale blue 


with i papers, both oiled and Pn, inſtead of white; by which means Job- 
of Ju. ined a reſemblance of colours; and by an affortment of one oiled 
and two dry papers with two lamps burning, I effeted the ſame de- 

Sidus erce of light which the planet had, and both figures were equally well 
ſſured deined, © By firſt changing the diſk, and, when I had one which came 
then neareſt, changing my diſtance, I came at a perfect equality bo- 


tween the planet and diſk, The meaſure was ſeveral times re- 


. * 8 
peated with great precaution. The reſult was —— 


g, . 2 ＋ = „00402833 
227 6 13 83788 „ | 

: 125 a „ 67. If any thing be wanting to the perfection 
od of of this meaſure, it is perhaps that the Sidus ſhould be in the meri- 


dian, in order to have all the advantages of light and diſtinctneſs. 
OR. 10, 1782. The meaſures of the planet by the lucid diſk mi- 
crometer appearing to me very ſmall, I reſolved to aſcertain the power 


creo. 
tting of my teleſcope again moſt ſcrupulouſly, by an actual experiment, 
the without any deduction from other principles. On a moſt convenient 
for aud level plain I viewed two flips of white paper, and meaſured their 
emed images upon a wall, The diſtances were meaſured by deal rods, every 
ither repetition whereof was certainly true to half a tenth of an inch; nor 
ting did the directioh of the meaſure ever deviate, ſo much as two inches, 
nce, ſrom a ſtraight line, 
de- Ditance of the object from the eye in inches — 7255,55 
the Diſtance of the eye from the vertex of the ſpeculum 80,2 
Dance of the vertex of the ſpeculum from the object 7335,7 
ſare Dillance of the eye from the wall - - 2292,35 
and Diameter of the jargeſt paper - - 999125 
6 1 Diameter of the ſmalleſt - 1 - 55073 
Image of the largeſt paper on the wall 1 5 
and Image of the ſmalleſt on the ſame . - . 37,8 
only Angle ſubtended by the large paper at the vertex of the ſpe- 


culum 277,87 
Angle ſubtended by its image on the wall, at the eye, 
1? 49" 26/4. 
Power of the teleſcope deduced from the large paper 1235.6 
Angle ſubtended by the ſmall paper at the vertex of the ſpe- 


the culum 147,27. 
ere Angle fubtended by its image on the wall, at the eye, 


Ii 40%, 9. 8 
power of the the teleſcope deduced from the ſmall paper 238, 12 
: can 
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Mean of both experiments, as being equally good 237, 
Focal length of the ſpeculum upon thoſe objects - 86,1629 
Upon Capella 85,2 


And 237 diminiſhed in the ratio of 85, 2 to 86,1625 gives 
234, 3 for the power of the inſtrument upon the fixed !tars, 


It appears then, from theſe experiments, that the power of the te. 
leſcope has not been over- rated; and that, therefore, the meaſures o 
the 9 Sidus cannot be found too ſmall on that account 

There 1s one cauſe of inaccuracy or deception in very ſmall mes. 
ſures, long ſuſpected, but never yet ſufficiently inveſtigated. That 
there is a diſperſion of the rays of light in their paſſage through the at. 
moſphere, we may admit from various experiments ; if then the quan. 
tity of this diſperſion be, in general, regulated by certain diſpoſitions 

of the air, and other cauſes, it will follow, that a concentration may 
alſo take place: for ſhould the rays of light, at any time, be leſs dif. 
perſed than uſual, they might with as much reaſon be ſaid to be con 
centrated, as the mercury of a thermometer 1s ſaid to be contracted by 
cold, when it falls below the zero. | 

Oct. 12, 1782. The night was ſo fine, that I ſaw the Georgium 

fainly with my naked eye, I took a meaſure of its dia- 


418 167 nz 1 
73173 227 


Oct, 13, 1782. 16 h. I viewed the Georgium Sidus with ſever] 
powers. With 227 it was beautiful. Still better with 278. With 
460, after looking ſome time, very diſtin, I perceived no flat- 
tening of the polar regions, to denote a diurnal motion; though, I 
believe, if it had had as much as Jupiter, I ſhould have ſeen it. With 
625 pretty well defined, 

ct. 19, 1782. The inconvenience ariſing from the quantity of 
light contained in the lucid diſk, ſuggeſted to me the idea of taking 
only an illuminated periphery, inſtead of the area of a circle, "By 
this means I hoped to ſee the circle well defined, and yet have but 
little light to interfere with the appearance of the planet. The 
breadth of my lucid periphery was one-twentieth of an inch, The 


: _ . 14.1869 
reſult of this meaſure proved 754 = 29041486 ; and * 


377. 

Oct. 26, 1782. In my laſt experiment I found the lucid periphery 
much broader than I could have wiſhed ; therefore, I prepared one of 
no more than one-fortieth part of an inch in breadth, the outer circle 
meaſuring very exactly 4,00, and the inner circle 3,95. With this 


ſlender ring of light illuminated with only one ſingle lamp, I mea- 


ſured the Gegrgium Sidus, by moving the wioiope W * di. 
f | ncer; 


* 


lunces; and found at laſt the following reſult : 2 = 00387203 
137 131.6 


d ——— 2351. 
Nov. 3. 1782. I was now fully convinced that light, be it in the 


frm of a lucid circle, or illuminated periphery, would always occa- 


or nf impreſſion upon the eye, whereby the magnitude of the 0G 
ures oh which the planet was compared, would be increafed. It occurre 


' me then, that if a lucid circle encroached upon the ſurrounding 

mea rker parts, a lucid ſquare border, round a dark circle, would in its 

oY urn advance upon the artificial diſk. In my laſt meaſures, where the 
at. 


. planet had been compared to a lucid ring, I had plainly obſerved that 
Juan. te Sidus, which was but juſt equal to the illuminated periphery, was 
tions onſiderably larger than the black area contained within the ring. 
„ WWF7his ſeemed to point out a method to diſcover the quantity of the de- 
{s dil. eption ariſing from the illumination ; and conſequently, to furniſh 
© con, with a correction applicable to ſach meaſures ; which would be , 
ed by den taken with a lucid diſk or ring; and minus, when obtained from 

h (dark ring or circle, Having ſuſpended a row of paſte-board circles 
"Fug ainſt an illuminated ſheet of oiled paper, I caufed the Georgium 
$ dia. dus to paſs by them ſeveral times, and ſelected from their number 
earer, lat to which the planet bore the greateſt reſemblance in magnitude. 
e alti. [ produced a perfect equality by ſome ſmall alteration of my diſtance, 
and the reſult was as follows: 


3,168 a 17958 „ 
855 = · 049 : hence = 4th 


| was deſirous of ſeeing what would be the effect of leſſening the 
leht of the illuminated frame, againit which the dark diſks were ſuſ- 
ended, and alſo waited a ſhort time that the planet might riſe up 
eher. The meaſure being then repeated at a different diſtance, and 
ich a different black diſk, I obtained the following particulars: 


3»59 ; 157 22% 
803,05 = 50044704 and r — 4 „06. 


intend to purſue theſe experiments ſtill farther, eſpecially, in the 
tne of the planet's oppoſition, and am therefore unwilling as yet to 
ty a final concluſion from the ſeveral meaſures, In a ſubje& of 
ſuch delicacy we cannot have too many facts to regulate our judge- 
nent. Thus much, however, we may in general ſurmiſe, that the 
lame ter of the Georgium Sidus cannot well be much leſs, nor per- 
ups much larger, than about four ſeconds, From this, if we will 
nticipate more exact calculations hereafter to be made, we may ga- 
ther that the real diameter of that planet muſt be between four and 
be times that of the earth: for by the calculations of M. de la Lande, 
Ontained in a letter he has favoured me with, the diſtance of the, 
beorgium Sidus is ſtated at 18,913, that of the earth being 1. And 
! ve take the latter to be ſeen, at the ſun, under an angle of 1775 
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on the meaſures to be leſs than they ſhould be, on account of its - 
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ber expreſſes how much the real dia 
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it would ſubtend no more than „ 898, when removed to the orbit 
the Georgium Kdus. Hence we obtain T3 = 4454 3 Which nun 


meter of the Georgium Sidus e 
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xtrads from an Account of the. 


Earthquakes which happened in 
Italy, from February 7% May 

, 1783; 4% Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Knight of the Bath, F.R.S. 
in a Letter to Str ]oleph Banks, 
Bart. P. R. S. From the ſame 
Work. 


Naples, May 23, 1783. 

AM happy now to have it in 

my power to give you, and 
my brethren of the Royal Society, 
ſome little idea of the infinite da- 
mage done, and of the various 
phenomena exhibited, by the 
earthquakes (which began the 5th 
of February laf, and continue to 
be ſenſibly, though leſs violently, 
felt to this day) in the two Cala- 
brias, at Meſſina, and in the parts 
of Sicily neareſt to the continent. 
From the moit authentic reports, 
and accounts received at the of- 
fices of his Sicilian majeſty's ſe- 


eneral, that the part of Cala- 
. which has been moſt affected 
by this heavy Falamity, is that 
which is comprehended between 
the 38th and 39th degree, that the 
greateſt force of the earthquakes 
ſeemed to have exerted itſelf from 
the foot of thoſe mountains of 
the. Apennines called- the Monte 


LR Deio, Monte Sacro, and Monte 


2 2 Ar bod ad oe Wr 


* Caulone, extending weſtward to 


the Tyrrene ſea; that the towns, 
villages, and farm-houſes, neareſt 
theſe mountains, ſituated either 
on hills or in the plain, were to- 


— 
. 


cretary of ſtate, we gathered in. 


tally ruined by the firft ſhock « 
the 5th of February about noon 
and that the greateſt mortalit 
was there; that in proportion 
the towns and villages were at 
greater diſtance from this center 
the damage they received was le 
conſiderable ; but that vet thod 
more diſtant towns had bee 
greatly damaged by the ſubſe 
quent ſhocks of the earthquake 
and eſpecially by thoſe of the 7th 
the 26th, and 28th of Februzry 
and that of the 1 of March 
that from the firſt ſhock, the zu 
of February, the earth continue 
to be in a continual tremor, mer 
or leſs; and that the ſhocks werg 


parts of the afflicted provincey 
than in others; that the motion 
of the carth had been various, and 
according to the Italian denomi 
nation, worticeſd, orizontale, and 
ofcillatorio, either whirling like! 
vortex horizontal, or by*pullſa« 
tions, or beatings from the bot- 
tom upwards ; that this variety c 
motion had increaſed the appre 
henſions of the unfortunate inha- 
bitants of thoſe parts, who ex- 
pected every moment that the earth 


would open under their feet, and 


ſwallow them up; that the rains 
had been continual and violent, 
often accompanied with lightning 
and irregular and furious guſts of 
wind ; that from all theſe caules 
the face of the earth of that part 
of Calabria (comprehended 48 
abovementioned between the 38th 
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id 39th degrees) was entirely al- 
red, particularly on the weſt- 
ad ide of the mountains above 
amd; that many openings and 
acks had been made in thoſe 
harts 3 that ſome hills had been 
Lwered, and others quite levelled z 
dat in the plains, deep chaſms 
dal been made, by which many 
mads were rendered impaſſable; 
dat huge mountains had been iplit 
under, and parts of them driven 
b 2 conſiderable diſtance; that 


Orbit e 


idus eV 


hock ' 
c NGon 
Ortalit 
tion 
ere at 


an. lep vallies had been ſilled up by 
» tho le moantains (which formed thoſe 
dee lies) having been detached by 
ſubſe ne violence of the earthquakes, / 
quake nd joined together; that the 


tourſe of ſome rivers had been al- 


le 7th 
F'Y . 
tered; that many ſprings of water 


IFUary 


larch had appeared in places that were 
he ett perfectly dry before; and that in 
38 - 


aner parts, ſprings that had been 
tonſtant had totally diſappeared z 
that near Laureana in Calabria 
Ultra, a ſingular phenomenon had 
been produced, that the ſurface of 
two whole tenements, with large 
dive and mulberry-trees therein, 
kiuated in a valley perfectly level, 
had been detached by the earth- 


tinue 
mor 
s wen 
1 {om 
VINCE ' 
notion 
„, and 
nom! 


, ang | 
like ucke, and tranſplanted, the trees 
pulſa remaining in their places, to 
bot c diſtance of about a mile from 


teir firſt ſituations; and that 


ety c 
ppre from the * on which they for- 
inhad erly ſtood hot water had ſprung 


w:0a conſiderable height, mixed 


o ex- | | 
earth vit ſand of a ferruginous nature; 
and dat near this place alſo ſome 
rains countrymen and ſhepherds had 


been ſwallowed up with their 
teams of oxen and their flocks of 


lent, 


ning 
its oo 20's and ſheep; in ſhort, that 
au ſeo beginning from the city of Aman- 


tea, ſituated on the coaſt of the 

Tyrrene ſea in Calabria Citra, 

nd poing along the weſtward 

toaſt to Cape Spartivento in Ca- 
Vol. XXVI. 3 
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labria Ultra, and then up the 
eaſtern coaſt as far as the Ca 
d' Alice (a part of Calabria Citra 
on the Ionian fea), there is not a 
town or village, either on the 
coaſt or land, but what is either 
totally deſtroyed, or has ſuffered 
more or leſs, amounting in all to 
near four hundred, what are called 
here Paeſes ; a village containing 
lets than an hundred inhabitants 
is not counted as a Paeſe. 

The greateſt mortality fell upon 
thoſe towns and countries fituated 
in the plain on the weſtern fide of 
the mountains Dejo, Sacro, and 
Caulone. At Caſal Nuovo, the 
Princeſs Gerace, and upwards of 
4000 of the inhabitants, loſt their 
lives; at Bagnara, the number of 
dead amounts to 3017; Radicina 
and Palmi count their loſs at about 
3000 each; Terranuova about 
1400; Seminari ſtill more. The 
ſum total of the mortality in both 
Calabrias and in Sicily, by the 
earthquakes alone, according to 
the returns in the ſecretary of 
ſtate's office at Naples, is 32,3675 
but 1 have good reaſon to believe 
that, includirg ſtrangers, ths 
number of lives loſt muſt have 
been conſiderably greater, 40,000 
at leaſt may be allowed, and, I 
believe, without any exaggera- 
tion. 2 

From the ſame. office intelli- 
gence we likewiſe heard, that the 
inhabitants of Scilla on the firſt 
ſhock of the earthquake, the 5th 
of February, had eſcaped from 
their houſes on the rock; and, fol- 
lowing the example of tkeirprince, 
taken ſhelter on the ſea-ſhore ; 


but that in the night-time the 
ſame ſhock, which had raiſed and 


agitated the fea ſo violently, and 


done ſo much damage on the 
point of the Faro of Meſſina, had 
E | ated 
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acted with Mill greater violence 
there, for that the wave (which 


was repreſented to have been boil- 
ing hot, and that many people 


had been ſcalded by its riſing to a 
great height) went furiouily three 
miles inland, and ſwept off in its 
return 2473 of the inhabitants of 
Scilla, with the prince at their 
head, who were at that time either 
on the Scilla Strand, or in boats 
near the ſhore. 

All accounts agreed, that of 
the number of ſhocks which have 
been felt ſince the beginning 
of this formidable earthquake, 
amounting to ſome hundreds, the 
moſt violent, and of the longeſt 
duration, were thoſe of the-5th of 
February at 19% {according to the 
Italian way of counting the hours) ; 
of the 6th of February, at 7 hours 
in the night; of the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, at 114 in the morning; 
of the firſt of March, at $7 in the 
night; and that of the 28th of 


March, at 11 in the night. It 


was this laſt ſhock that affected 
moſt che upper part of Calabria 
Ultra, and the lower part of the 
Citra, an authentic deſcription of 
which you will ſec hereafter, in a 
jetter which I received from the 
Marquis Ippolito“, an accurate ob- 
ſerver reſiding at Catanzaro in the 


upper Calabria. The firſt and the 


laſt ſhocks muſt have been tre- 
mendous indeed, and only theſe 
two were ſeniibly felt in this ca- 
pital. 

The accounts which this go- 
vernment has received from the 
province of Coſenza, are leis me- 
lancholy than thoſe from the pro- 
vince of Calabria Ultra. From 
Cape Svvero to the Cape of Ce- 
traro on the weſtern ccatt, the in- 


See page 58 following. 


center of the earthquakes; andi 


land countries, as well as thoſe on the 
the coaſt, are faid to have ye. of 
fered more or leſs in proportion to the 


their proximity to the ſuppoſed 


has been conſtantly obſerved, that 
its greateſt violence has been ex. 
erted, and ſtill continues to be ſo, 
on the weſtern fide of the Appen. 
nines, preciſely the celebrated Sila 
of the ancient Brutii, and that all 
thoſe countries ſituated to the eaſt. 
ward of the Sila had felt the 
ſhocks of the earthquake, bu 
without having received any da. 
mage from them. In the pro. 
vince of Coſenza there does not 
appear to be above 100 lives loft, 
In the laſt accounts from the mot 
afflicted part of Calabria Ultra, 
two ſingular phenomena are men. 
tioned. At about the diſtance of 
three miles from the ruined city 
of Oppido, there was a hill (the 
foil of which is a fandy clay) about 
500 palms high, and 1300 in cir- 
cumference at its baſis, It was 
ſaid, that this hill, by the ſhock 
of the 51th of February, jumped 
to the diſtance of about four mile: 
from. the ſpot where it ſtood into 
a plain called the Campo di Bat- 
ſano. At the ſame time the hill 
on which the town of Oppido 
itood, which extended about three 
miles, divided in two, and as ite 
ſituation was between two rivers,. 
its ruins filled up the valley, and 
{topped the courſe of thoſe rivers; 
two great lakes are already formed, 
and are daily increaſing, which 
lakes, if means are not found to 
drain them,-and give the rivers 
their due coarſe, in a ſhort time 
muſt infe& the air greatly. 

From Sicily the accounts of the 
moſt ſerious nature were thoſe of 
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the deſtruction of the greateſt part 
of the noble city of Meſſina, by 
the ſhock of the 5th of February, 
and of the remaining parts by the 
ſubſequent ones; that the kay in 
tice port had ſunk conſiderably, 
and was in ſome places a palm 
and a half under water; that the 
ſuperb building, called the Palaz- 
zata, which gave the port a more 
magnificent appearance than any 
port in Europe can boaſt of, had 
been entirely ruined ; that the 
Lazaret had been greatly da- 
maged; but that the citadel had 
ſafered little; that the mother 
church had fallen; in ſhort, that 
Meſſina was no more; that the 
tower at the point of the entrance 
of the Faro was half deſtroyed ; 
and that the ſame hot wave, that 
had done ſach miſchief at Scilla, 
had paſſed over the point of land 
at the Faro, and carried off about 
22 people. The viceroy of Sicily 
Iikewiſe gave an account of ſome 
damage done by the earthquakes, 
but nothing conſiderable, at Me- 
1:zzo, Patti, Terra di Santa Lu- 
cia, Caſtro Reale, and in the 
iland of Lipari. 

In the courſe of his progreſs 
through Calabria, Sir William 
writes as follows: ““ Soon after 
we had paſſed through the ruined 
town of St, Pietro, we had a d1- 
ſtant view of Sicily, and the ſum- 
mit of Mount Etna, which ſmoked 
conſiderably. Juſt before we ar- 
rived at Roſarno, near a ford of 
the river Mamella we paſſed over 
a ſwampy plain, in many parts of 
Which I was ſhewn ſmall hollows 
in the earth, of the ſhape of an 
Inverted cone : they were covered 
with ſand, as was the foil near 
them, I was told that, during 
the earthquake of the 5th of Fe— 
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bruary, from each of theſe ſpots 


a fountain of water mixed with 
ſand had been driven up to a con- 
ſiderable height. I ſpoke to a 
peaſant here, who was preſent, and 


was covered with the water and 


ſand ; but aſſured me, that it was 
not hot, as had been repreſented, 
Before this appearance, he ſaid, 
the river was dry; but ſoon after 
returned and overfiowed its banks. 
I afterwards found, that the ſame 
phenomenon had been conſtant 
with reſpect to all the other rivers 
in the plain during the formidable 


ſhock of the 5th of February, I 


think this phenomenon is eafily 
explained, by ſuppoling the firſt 
impulſe of the nl to have 
come from the bottom upwards, 
which all the inhabitants of the 


plain atteſt to be fact; the ſurface - 


of the plain ſuddenly riſing, the 
rivers, which are not deep, would 
naturally diſappear, and the plain, 
returning with violence to its for- 
mer level, the rivers muſt natu- 


rally have returned, and over- 


flowed, at the ſame time that the 
ſudden deprefion of the boggy 
grounds would as naturally force 
out the water that lay hid under 
their ſurface. I obſerved in the 


other parts where this ſort of phe- 


nomenon had been exhibited, that 
the ground was always low and 
ruſhy. Between this place and 
Roſarno we paſſed the river Meſ- 
ſano or Metauro (which is near 
the town above-mentioned) on a 
ſtrong timber bridge, 700 palm 
long, which had been lately built 
by the Duke of Monteleone. 
From the cracks made on the 
banks and in the bed of the river 
by the earthquake, 1t was quite 
ſeparated in one part, and the 


level on which the piers were 
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tered, the bridge has taken an un- 


dulated form, and the rail on each 


ide is curiouſly ſcolloped ; but 


the parts that were ſeparated hav- 


ing been joined again, it is now 
paſſable, The duke's bridge- 
man told me alſo, that at the mo- 
ment of the earthquake, this 
great river was perfectly dry for 
ſome ſeconds, and then returned 
with violence, and overflowed ; 
and that the bridge undulated in a 
moſt extraordinary manner, When 
I mention the earthquake in the 
plain, it muſt be always under- 
ſtood the firit ſhock of the 5th of 
February, which was by far the 
moſt terrible, and was the one that 
did the whole miſchief in the 
plain, without having given any 
previous notice. The town of 
Roſarno, with the Duke of Mon- 
teleone's palace there, was en- 
tirely ruined ; but the walls re- 
mained about fix feet high, and 
are now fitting up as barracks. 
The mortality here did not much 
exceed 200 out of near 3000. It 
had been remarked at Roſarno, 
and the ſame remark has been 
conſtantly repeated to me in every 
ruined town that J have viſited, 
that the male dead were generally 
found under the ruins in the atti- 
tude of ſtruggling againſt the 
danger; but that the female at- 
titude was uſually with hands 
claſped over their heads, as giving 
themſelves up to deſpair, unlets 
they had children near them; in 
which caſe they were always found 
claſping the children in their 
arms, or in ſome attitude which 
indicated their anxious care to 
protect them; a ſtrong inſtance of 
the maternal tenderneſs of the 
ſex! The only building that re- 
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placed having been variouſly al- 


mained unhurt at Roſarno war ur 
ſtrong built town gaol, in which 
were three notorious villains, who Wii: 


would probably have loſt their lives nd 
had they been at liberty. After at! 
having dined in a barrack, the Wt: 
owner of which had loſt five of Wo: 
his family by the earthquake, 1 Wi: 
proceeded ro Laureana, often nit 
croſſing the wide extended bed of Mov 
the river Metauro. The environ; ere. 
of Laureana, which ſtands on an be 
elevation, is the garden of Eden ni! 
itſelf; nothing I ever faw can he Wie: 
compared to it. The town i; bo. 


conſiderable; but as the earth. bee 
quake did not come on ſuddenly, Na 
as in the plain, not a life was loſt e 
there; but from a ſickneſs, occa. WM 


ſioned by hardſhips and fright, ;: WW 
have died ſince, I lodged in the 45 
barracks of a ſenſible gentleman WM: 
of Mileto, Don Domenico Ac. 
quanetta, who 1s a principal pro- 
prietor of this town. He attended 
me the next day to the two tene- 
ments, called the Macini and Va- 
ticano, mentioned in the former 
part of this letter, and which 
were ſaid to have changed their 
ſituation by the earthquake. The 
fact is true, and eaſily accounted 
for. Theſe tenements were f- 
tuated in a valley ſurrounded by 
high grounds, and the ſurface of 
the earth, which has been re- 
moved, had been probably long 
undermined by little rivulets, 
which come from the mountains, 
and now are in full view on the 
bare ſpot the tenements had de- 
ſerted, Theſe rivulets have a ſut- 
ficieatly rapid courſe down the 
valley, to prove its not being a 
pei fect level, as was repreſented. 
I ſuppoſe the earthquake to have 
opened ſome, depoſitions of rain- 
water in the clay hills which fur- 
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and the valley, which water, 


s courſe ſuddenly through the 
adermined ſurface, lifting it up 
ith the large olive and mulberry- 
trees, and a thatched cottage, 
ated the entire piece of ground, 
with all its vegetation, about a 
nile down the valley, where it 
now ſtands, with moſt of the trees 
ret, Theſe two tenements may 
he about a mile long, and half a 
mile broad. TI was ſhewn ſeveral 
deep cracks in this neighhour- 
hood, not one above a foot in 
breadth ; but which, I was cre- 
tibly aſſured, had opened wide 
during the earthquake, and ſwal- 
. an ox, and near an hun- 
fred goats, but no countrymen, 
„ was reported. In the valley 
aboye- mentioned I ſaw the ſame 
ſort of hollows in the form of in- 
rerted cones, out of which, I was 
:fured, that hot water and ſand 
had been emitted with violence 
during the earthquakes as at Ro- 
arno; but I could not find any 
one who could poſitively affirm 
that the water had been really hot, 
although the reports which go- 
rerument received affirm it. Some 
of the ſand thrown out here with 
the water has a ferruginous ap- 
pearance, and ſeems to have been 
ated upon by fire. I was told, 
that it had alſo, when freſh, a 
ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur, but I 
could not perceive it. 

From hence I went through the 
lame delightful country to the 
town of Poliſtene. To rai through 
ſo rich a country, and not ſee a 
bngle houſe handing on it, is moſt 
melancholy indeed ; wherever a 
houſe ſtood, there you ſee a heap 
of ruins, and a poor barrack, with 
wo or three miſerable mourning 


nired with the looſe ſoil, taking 
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figures fitting at the door, and 
here and there a maimed man, wo- 
man, or child, crawling upon 
crutches. Inſtead of a town, you 
ſee a confuſed heap of ruins, and 
round abogt them a number of 
poor huts or barracks, and a larger 
one to ſerve as a church, with the 
church bells hanging upon a ſort 
of low gibbet; every inhabitant 
with a doleful countenance, and 
wearing ſome token of having loſt 
a parent. 

I travelled four days in the 
plain, in the midſt of ſuch miſery 
as cannot be deſcribed. The force 
of the earthquake was ſo great 
there, that all the inhabitants of 
the towns were buried either alive 
or dead under the ruins of their 
houſes in an inſtant. The town 
of Poliſtene was large, but ill fi- 
tuated between two rivers, ſub- 
ject to overflow. 2100 out of 
about 6000 loſt their lives here the 
fatal 5th of February. The Mar- 
quis St. Giorgio, the baron of 
this country, whom I found here, 
was well employed in aſſiſting his 
tenants, He had cauſed the ftreets 
of his ruined town to be cleared 
of rubbiſh, and had erected bar- 
racks on a healthy ſpot near it, 
for the remainder of his ſubjects, 
and on a good plan. He had alſa 
conſtructed barracks of a larger 
ſize for the filk-worms, which I 
found already at work in them. 
This prince's activity and gene- 
roſity is molt praiſe-worthy, and, 
as far as I have ſeen hitherto, he 
is without a rival. I obſerved, 


that the town of St. Giorgio, on 
a hill about two miles from Po- 
liſtene, though rendered uninha- 
bitable, was by no means levelled 
like the towns in the plain. There 
was a nunnery at Poliſtene; being 
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curious to ſee the nuns that had 
eſcaped, I aſked the 1 he to 


ſhew me their barracks ; but, it 
ſeems, only one out of twenty- 
three had been dug out of her cell 
alive, and ſhe was fourſcore y+ars 
of age. After having dined with 
the marquis in his humble bar- 
rack, near the ruins of his very 
magnificent palace, 1 went through 
a fine wood of olive, and another 


of cheſnut trees, to Caſal Nuovo, 


and was ſhewn the ſpot on which 
ſtood the houſe of my unfortunate 
friend the princeſs Gerace Gri- 
maldi, who with more than four 
thouſand cf her ſubjects loſt her 
life by the ſudden exploſion of the 
zth of February (for ſo it appears 
to have been) that reduced this 
town to atoms, I was told by 
ſome here, who had been dug out 
of the ruins, that they felt their 
houſes fairly lifted up, without 
having had the leaſt previous no- 
tice. In other towns ſome walls 
and parts of houſes are ſtanding ; 
but here you neither diſtinguiſh 
ſtreet or houſe, all lye in one con- 
fuſed heap of ruins. An inha- 
bitant of Caſal Nuovo told me, 
he was on a hull at the moment of 
the earthquake, overlooking the 
Plain, when feeling the ſhock, 
and turning towards the plain, 
inſtead of the tov'n, he ſaw in the 
place of it a thick cloud of white 
duſt like ſmoke, the natural ef- 
tect of the cruſhing of the build- 
ings, and the mortar flying off. 
From hence ] went through the 
towns of Caſtellace and Mili- 
cuſco (both in the ſame condition 
nas Caſal N to Terra Nuova, 
ſituated in the ſame lovely plain, 
between two rivers, which, with 


the torrents from the mountains, 


have, in the courſe of ages, cut 


deep and wide chaſms in the {;& 
ſandy clay foil of which the whole 
plain is compoſed. At Ter 
Nuova the ravine or chaſm is not 
leſs than 500 feet deep, and three 
quarters of a mile broad. What 
cauſes a confuſion in all the ac. 
counts of the phenomena pro. 
duced by this earthquake in the 
plain, is the not having ſufi. 
ciently explained the nature of the 
ſoil and ſituation. They tell you, 
that a town has been thrown x 
mile from the place where it ſtood, 
without mentioning a word of a 
ravine; that woods and corn- feld; 
had been removed in the ſame 
manner; when in truth it is but 
upon a large ſcale, what we ſee 
every day upon a ſmaller, when 
pieces of the tides of hollow ways, 
having been undermined by rain 
waters, are detached into the bot. 
tom by their own weight, Here, 
from the »great depth of the ra- 
vine, and the violent motion of 
the earth, two huge portions of 
the earth, on which a great part 
of the town ſtood, conſiſting of 
ſome hundreds of houſes, were 
detached into the ravine, and 
nearly acroſs it, about half a mile 
from the place where they ſtood ; 
and what is moſt extraordinary, 
ſeveral of the inhabitants of thoſe 
houſes, who had taken this fin- 
gular leap in them, were never- 
theleſs dug out alive, and ſome 
unhurt. I ſpoke to one myſelf 
who had taken this extraordinary 
journey in his houſe, with his 
wife and a maid-ſervant ; neither 


he nor his maid-ſervant were hurt; 


but he told me, his wife had been 
a little hurt, but was now nearly 
recovered. I happened to ak 


him, what hurt his wife had re- 
ccived ? His anſwer, though of a 
| very 
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very ſerious nature, will neverthe- 
laſs, I am ſure, make you ſmile, 
Sir, as it did me. He ſaid, ſhe 
had both her legs and one arm 
broken, and that ſhe had a frac- 
ture on her ſcull ſo that the brain 
was viſible, It appears to me, 
that the Calabreſi have more firm- 
neſs than the Neapolitans; and 
they really ſeem to bear their ex- 
ceſſive preſent misfortune with a 
true philoſophic patience, Or 
4600 inhabitants at Terra Nuova, 
only 400 eſcaped alive. My guide 
there, who was a prieſt and phyſi- 
cian, had been ſhut up in the 
ruins of his houſe by the firſt ſhock 
of the earthquake, and was blown 
oat of it, and delivered by- the 
ſucceeding ſhock, which followed 
the hrſt immediately. There are 
many we!l-atteſted inſtances of the 
ame having happened elſewhere 
in Calabria. In other parts of 
the plain Atuated near the ravine, 
and near the town of Terra 
Nuova, J ſaw many acres of land 
with trees and corn- fields that had 
been Cetacked into the ravine, and 
often without having been over- 
turned, fo that the trees and crops 
were growing as well as if they 
had been planted there. Other 
ſach pieces were lying in the bot- 
tom, in an inclined ſituation ; and 
others again that had been quite 
overturned, In one place, two of 
theſe immenſe pieces of land hav- 
ing been detached oppoſite to one 
another, had filled the valley, and 
topped the courſe of the river, the 
waters of which were forming a 
great lake: and this is the true 
ſtate of what the accounts men— 
tion of mountains that had walked, 
and joined together, ſtopped the 
courſe of the river, and formed a 
lake. At the moment of the 
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earthquake the river diſappeared 
here, as at Roſarno, and return- 
ing ſoon after, overflowed the 
bottom of the ravine about three 
feet in depth, ſo that the poor 
people that had been thrown with 
their houſes into the ravine from 
the top of it, and had eſcaped 
with broken bones, were now in 
danger of being drowned. _ I was 
aſſured, that the water was ſalt, 
like that of the ſea; but this cir- 
cumſtance ſeems to want confir- 
mation. 'The ſame reaſon I have 
given for the ſudden diſappearing 
of the river Metauro at Raſarno 
will account for the like pheno- 
menon here, and in every part of 
the country where the rivers dried 
up at the moment of the earth- 
quake. The whole town of Mol- 
lochr di Sotto near Terra Nuova, 
was likewiſe detached into the ra- 
vine, and a vineyard of many 


acres near it lies in the bottom of 


the ravine as I ſaw in a perfect or- 
der, but in an inclined ſituation * 


there is a footpath through this 


vineyard, which has a ſingular ef- 
fect, conſidering its preſent im- 

acticable ſituation, Some water 
malls, that were on the river, 
having beea jammed between two 
ſuch detached pieces as above de- 
ſcribed, were lifted up by them, 
and are now ſeen on an elevated 


' ſituation, many feet. above the 


level of the river, Without the 
proper explanations it is no wan- 
der that ſuch facts ſhould appear 
miraculous. TI obſerved in ſeveral 
parts of the plain, that the ſoil 
with timber-trees and crops of 
corn, conſiſting of many . acres, 
had ſunk eight and ten feet below 
the level of the plain; and in 
others again I perceived it had 
riſen as many. It is neceſſary to 
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remember, that the ſoil of the 
plain is a clay mixed with ſand, 
which is eaſily moulded into any 
ſhape. In the plain, near the 
ſpots from whence the above men- 
tioned pieces had been detached 
into the ravine, there were ſeveral 
parallel cracks, ſo that had the 
violence of the ſhocks of the earth. 
quake continued, theſe pieces alſo 
would have probably followed, I 
remarked conſtantly in all my jour- 
ney, that near every ravine, or 
hollow way, the parts of the plain 
adjoining were full of large pa- 
ralle] cracks, The earth rocking 
with violence from fide to ſide, 
and having a ſupport on one fide 
only, accounts well for this cir- 
cumſtance. From Terra Nuova 
J went to Oppido. This city 1s 
ſituated on a mountain of a ferru- 
ginous ſort of gritty ſtone, unlike 
the clay ſoil of its nerghbour- 
hood, and is ſurrounded by two 
rivers in a ravine deeper and 
broader than that of Terra Nuova. 
Inftead of the mountain on which 
Oppido was ſituated having ſplit 
in two, and by its fall on the 
rivers, ſtopped their courſe and 
formed great lakes, as we were 
told; it was (as at Terra Nuova) 


huge pieces of the plain on the 


edge of the ravine, that had been 
detached into it, nearly filled it 
up, and ſtopped the courſe of the 
rivers, the waters of which are 
now forming two great lakes. It 
is true, that part of the rock on 
which Oppido ſtood was detached 
with ſeveral houſes into the ra- 
vine ; but that 1s a trifling cir- 
cumſtance in compariſon of the 
very great tracts of land, with 
large plantations of vines and 
olive-trees, which have been de- 
tached from one ſide of the ravine 


clear over to the other, though the th 
diſtance is more than half a mile, pi 
It is well atteſted, that a country. m. 
man, who was ploughing his field pa 
in this neighbourhood with a pair yo 
of oxen, was tranſported with his th 
held and team clear from one fide th 
of a ravine to'the other, and that pe 
neither he nor his oxen were hurt. 0 


After what I have ſeen, [ verily It 
believe this may have happened, ( 
A large volume might be com- jc 
poſed of the curious facts and ac. 1 
cidents of this kind produced by t 


the earthquakes in the valley; i 
and, I ſuppoſe, many will be re. t 
corded in the account of the late t 


formidable earthquakes, which 2 
the academy of Naples intend to 
publiſh, the preſident having al. | 
ready ſent into Calabria fifteen t 
members, with draughtſmen in 
proportion, to collect the fads, 
and m:ke drawings for the ſole 
purpole of giving a ſatis factory and | 
ample account of the late cala- | 
mity to the publick ; but unleſs 
they attend, as ] did, to the na- 
ture of the ſoil of the place where 
thoſe accidents happened, their 
reports will generally meet with 
little credit, except from thoſe 
who are profeſſed dilettanti of mi. 
racles, and many ſuch do certainly 
exiſt in this country.“ 
Sir William concludes his letter 
as follows; | 
«© But before I take my leave, | 
I will juſt ſum up the reſult of my 
obſervations in Calabria and Sict- 
ly, and give you my reaſons for 
believing that the preſent earth- | 
quakes are occaſioned by the ope- 
ration of a volcano, the ſeat of 
which ſeems to lye deep, either 
under the bottom of the ſea, be- 
tween the iſland of Stromboli and 
the coaſt of Calabria, or * 
A 0 
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the parts of the plain towards Op- 
do and Terra Nuova. If on a 
map of Italy, and with your com- 
4 on the ſcale of Italian miles, 
ou were to meaſure off 22, and 
then fixing your central point in 
the city of Oppido (which ap- 
peared to me to be the ſpot on 
which the earthquake had exerted 
its greateſt force) form a circle 
(the radii of which will be, as I 
jalt ſaid, 22 males) you will then 
include all the towns, villages, 
that have been utterly ruined, and 
the ſpors where the greateſt mor- 
tality has happened, and where 
there haye been the moſt viſible 
alterations on the face of the earth. 
Then extend your compats on the 
ſeme ſcale to 72 miles, preſerving 
the ſame center, and form another 
circle, you will include the whole 
of the country that has any mark 
of having been affected hy the 
earthquake. I plainly obſerved a 
gradation in the damage done to 
the buildings, as alſo in the de- 
gree of mortality, in proportion 


as the countries were more or leſs, 


diſtant from this ſuppoſed center 
of the evil, One circumſtance I 
particularly remarked, if two 
towns were ſituated at an equal 
diſtance from this center, the one 
on a hill, the other on the plain, 
or in a bottom, the latter had al- 
ways ſuffered greatly more by the 
ſhocks of the earthquakes than 
the former; a ſufficient proof to 
me of the cauſe coming Leben be- 
neath, as this muſt naturally have 
been productive of ſuch an effect. 
And I have reaſon to believe, that 
the bottom of the ſea, being till 
nearer the volcanic cauſe, would 
te found (could it be ſeen) to have 
ſuffered even more than the plain 
tlelf; but (as you will find in moſt 


of the accounts of the earthquake 


that are in the preſs, and which 
are numerous) the phonon 


who do not eaſily abandon their 
ancient ſyſtems, make the preſent. 
re to proceed from the 
high mountains of the Apennines 
that divide Calabria Ultra, ſuch 
as the Monte Dejo, Monte Cou- 
lone, and Aſpramonte; I would 
aſk them this ſimple queſtion, Did 
the Zolian or Lipari iflands (all 
which roſe undoubtedly from the 
bottom of the ſea by volcanic ex- 
ploſions at different, and perhaps 
very diſtant, periods) owe their 
birth to the Apennines in Cala- 
bria, or to veins of minerals in the 
bowels of the earth, and under the 
bottom of the ſea? Stromboli an 
active volcano, and probably the 
youngeſt of thoſe iſlands, is not 
above 50 miles frem the parts of 
Calabria that have been moſt af- 
fected by the late earthquakes, . 
The vertical ſhocks, or, in other 
words, thoſe whoſe impulſe was 
from the bottom upwards, have 
been the moſt deſtructive to the 
unhappy towns in the plain ; did 
they proceed from Monte Dejo, 
Monte Coulone, or Aſpramonte ? 
In ſhort, the Idea I have of the 
preſent local ago po is, that 
they have been cauſed by the ſame 
kind of matter that gave birth to 
the Zolian or Lipari iſlands; that, 
Perhaps, an opening may have' 
een made at the bottom of the 
ſea, and moſt probably between 
Stromboli and Calabria Ultra (for 
from that quarter all agree, that 
the ſubterraneous noiſes ſeem to 
have proceeded); and that the 
foundation of a new iſland or vol- 
cano may have been laid, though 
it may be ages, which to nature 
are but moments, before it is 
completed, 


. 
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completed, and appears above the 
Nature 1s ever 
active; but her actions are, in 
general, carried on fo very ſlowly, 
as ſcarcely to be perceived by 
mortal eye, or recorded in the 
very ſhort ſpace of what we call 
"hiſtory, let it he ever ſo ancient. 
Perhaps too, the whole deſtruc- 
tion I have been deſcribing may 
have proceeded ſimply from the 
exhalations of conf ned vapours, 
| ger by the fermentation of 
uch minerals as produce volca- 
noes, which have eſcaped where 
they met with the leaſt reſiſtance, 
and muſt naturally in a greater 
degree have affected the plain than 
the high and more ſolid grounds 
around it. When the account of 
the Royal Academy of Naples 1s 
publiſhed, with maps, plans, and 
drawings, of the curious ſpots I 
have deſcribed, this rude and im- 
perfect account will, I flatter my- 
ſelf, be of uſe: without the help 
of plans and drawings, you well 
know, Sir, the great difficulty 
there is in making one's ſelf in- 
telligible on ſuch a ſubject. The 
incloſed letter, which I received 
whilſt I was in Calabria Ultra, 
from the Marquis Ippolito, a gen- 
tleman of Catanzaro, and an able 
naturaliſt, will give you the par- 
ticulars of the phenomena that 
have been produced by the late 
earthquakes in Calabria Citra, 
my time having permitted me to 
viſit only a part of that province, 
I once more then crave your kind 
indulgence, and that of the mem- 
bers of our reſpectable ſociety, if 
you ſhould think proper to com- 
municate this haſty paper to 
them, g 


J have the honour to be, &c.“ 


Tranſlation of the Count Franceſg 
Ippolito's Letter to Sir Willian 
Hamilton, Knight of the Bath 
F. R. S. giving an Account | 
the Earthquake mich happeny 
in Calabria, March 28, 1783. 
From the Appendix 19 the 7 za heil. 
of Philoſophical Tranſa%jons, 


HAT part of the kingdom 

of Naples, formerly poſ. 
ſelled by the Brutii, and other 
Greek colonies, and now called 
Calabria, has been at all times 
expoſed to the terrible convulſions, 
of which we are at preſent the 
victims. The earthquakes in 1638 
and 1659, by which the two pro- 
vinces of Calabria were almok ut. 
terly deſtroyed, are freſh in every 
one's memory, as well as that of 
the year 1743-4, which afflicted 
us for a long time, but without 
loſs of cities or of men. Reggio, 
and the countries near it, are ex. 
poſed to earthquakes almoſt every 
year, and if we look back to 
higheſt antiquity, we ſhall find 
that all Italy, but particularly 
this country, and more particular- 
ly fill the provinces we inhabit, 
have been ſubje& to various ca- 
taſtrophes in conſequence of vol- 
canoes and ſubterraneous fires, 
Indeed, the religious rites them- 
ſelves of our anceſtors the Brut, 
which hiſtory teaches us were all 
of a gloomy melancholy caſt, at- 
teſt the deep impreſſion which the 
ſenſe of ſuch repeated and terrible 
cataſtrophes made upon the people 
expoſed to them. Neither, how- 
ever, could it, nor can it, 
otherwiſe in countries ſuch as 
theſe are, which are in terſected 
by the chain of the Appennines, 
the bowels of which contain no- 


thing 
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thing but ſulphur, iron, foſſil 
coals, petroleum, and other bitu- 
minous and e mbuſtible matters. 
The quantity of theſe minerals 


nceſe 
Ullian 
Bath 


unt ; 

pen moſt neceſſarily occaſion fęrmenta- 
1783 tions and ſubterranc mus fires, and 
4 Fol. it is god for us that we have ſo 


vs, many volcanoes in the neighbour— 
hood, to ſerve as chimnies, and 
aord outlets to the fire which 
forrns under our feet. 

But among! ſo many earth- 
quakes to which vo have been ex- 
the leaſt is not that under 


gdom 
poſ- 
other 
called 


times fed, 

ſions, which we at preſent ſuffer, whe- 
t the ner we conſider the force of the 
1638 concu Tons, or their duration, or 
) pro. the ganges that have taken place 
& ut. in the ſurſace of the earth, or the 
every rain of ſo many cities and villages, 
at off ich che loſs of forty thouſand in- 


licted habitants. 


thout [ have kept a regular account 
7910, ſrom the day of the firſt ſhock of 
e EX. the 5th of February, not only of 


the convulſions ſuffered by the 


very 
earth, but likewiſe of all the me- 


K to 


find tors Obſerved in the atmoſphere. 
larly This the ſhortneſs of time will not 
ular. allow me to tranſmit to your ex- 
abit, celiency ; but the ſum of it is, that 
ca. ſrom the 5th of February to this 
vol- 111:141t the ſhocks have been more 
tres. frequent, and almoſt every day 
lem- repeated, At times the earth 


util, ſhook as it uſually does on theſe 


> all occahons ; but at others the mo- 
at- ton was undulatory, and at others 
| the vo71:-0fe, during which laſt ſtate 
1ble} ieren bled a ſhip toſſed about in 
ople a high ſea, The moſt conſider- 
ow able of thele repeated earthquakes 
be were thoſe which took place on 
| as} tie 5th of February, at 195 Ita- 
ted taliqn time; on the 7th, about 
nes, 205; on the 28th, about 84 of 
no- the night; and finally on the 
Ing 2*ih of March, about 14 in the 
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evening. Theſe four eruptions 
coming, as nearly as we can judge 


by the phenomena and effects, 
from the chain of moyntains 
which extend from Reggio hither- 
wards, have produced four dif- 
ferent exploſions in four different 
parts of Calabria, The three 
former were in that part of the 
province in which your excellency 
now 1s, and that which you muſt 
paſs through in your journey to 
Meſſina, Theſe exploſions have 
produced various great effects; 
ruined cities and villages, levelled 
mountains, immenſe breaks in the 
carth, new collections of waters, 
old rivulets ſunk in the earth and 
diſperſed, rivers ſtopped in their 
courſe, ſoils levelled, ſmall moun- 
tains which exiſted not before 
formed, plants rooted up, and 
carried to conſiderable diſtances 
from their firſt ſite, large portions 
of earth rolling about through con- 
fiderable diſtricts, animals and 
men ſwallowed up by the earth 
but I abſtain from entering into a 
minute account of theſe diſaſters ; 
your excellency will ſee them with 
your own eyes, and aſſiſted by the 
relations of ocular and faithful 
witneſſes, no doubt, form a faith- 
ful hiſtory of them. One thing, 
however, I may not forbear to 
communicate, and that is, thatof 
all theſe calamities, the greateſt 
and moſt extraordinary was that 
which happened on the banks of 
Scilla and Bagnara, That part 
of the ſea which conſiderably over- 
flowed in theſe marſhes, and 
ſwallowed up a great number of 
people who had taken refuge 


there, was ſo hot that it ſcalded 
ſeveral of thoſe who were ſaved. 
This I had from the mouth of the 


moſt excellent Vicar General. 


But 


— 
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But I will confine myſelf to a 
ſhort narrative of the effects of the 
laſt exploſion of the 28th of March, 
which, without a doubt, muſt 
have ariſen from an internal fire 
in the bowels of the earth in theſe 
parts, as it took place preciſely in 
the mountains which croſs the 
neck of our peninſula which 1s 
formed by the two rivers, the 
Lameto which runs into the gulph 
of St. Euphemia, and the Corace, 
which runs into the Ionian fea, 
and properly into the bay of Squil- 
lace, That the thing was o 1s 
evident from all the phenomena. 

This ſhock, like all the reſt, 
came to us in the direction of the 
S. W. At firſt the earth began to 
undulate, then it ſhook, and fi- 
nally it moved in a vorticoſe di- 
rection, ſo that many perſons were 
not able to ſtand upon their feet. 
This terrible concuſſion laſted 
about ten ſeconds; it was ſuc- 
ceeded by others which were leſs 
ſtrong, of leſs duration, and only 
undulatory ; ſo that, during the 
whole night, and for half the next 
day, the earth was continually 
ſhaken, at firſt every five minutes, 
afterwards every quarter of an 
hour. 

A terrible groan from under 
round preceded this convulſion, 
aſted as long as it did, and final. 

ly ended with an intenſe noiſe, 
hike the thunder of a mine that 
takes effect. Theſe mighty thun- 
derings accompanied not only the 
ſhocks of that night and of the 
ſucceeding day, but all the others 
which have taken place ſince that 
time: moreover, groans have 
ſometimes been wet without any 
ſhakes of the earth, and prior to 
the 28th of March there were 
noiſes and crackings which exactly 
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reſembled the burſting of ſo many 
bombs. 

The air was covered with 
clouds, and the weſterly pales 
blew very freſh. Theſe were ſtilled 
in one minute befure the horrid 
craſh ; but in one moment after 
they blew again, and then were 
ſtill. There were, however, fre. 
quent and ſudden changes of the 
atmoſphere during the whole 
night, the heavens being alter. 
nately cloudy and ſerene, and 
different winds blowing, though 
they all came from between ſouth. 
weſt, 

At the time of the earthquake, 
during the night, flames were ſeen 
to iſſue from the ground in the 
neighbourhood of this city to- 
wards the ſea, where the exploſion 
extended, ſo that many country. 
men ran away for fear; theſe 
flames iſſued exactly from a place 
where ſome days before an extra- 
ordinary heat had been perceived. 

After the great concuſſion there 
appeared in the air, towards the 
ealt, a whitiſh flame, in a flant- 
ing direction ; it had the appear- 
ance of electric fire, and was ſeen 
for the ſpace of two hours, 

In conſequence of the terrible 
ſhock, many coyntries and cities, 
eſpecially thoſe ſituated in the 
neighbourhood and neck of our 
peninſula as you go from Tiriolo 
to the river Angitola, and which 
had ſuffered nothing before, were 
overturned, Curinga, Maida, 
Cortale, Girifalco, Borgia, St. 
Floro, Settingiano, Marcellinara, 


Tiriolo, and other countries of 


leſs 1 were almoſt en- 
tirely deſtroyed, but with the loſs 
of very few people. Many hun- 


dreds, however, periſhed in Maida, , 


Cortale, and Borgia. 
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The ſame effects which took 
lace in the country your excel- 
lency is now in were likewiſe pro- 
juced by the earthquake in theſe 
parts. Many hills were divided 
or laid level; many apertures 
were made in the ſurface of the 
earth throughout the whole ſur- 
ace which lies between the two 
rallies occupied by the rivers Co- 
race and Lameto, as you go to- 
yards Angitola, Out of many 
of theſe apertures a great quantity 
of water coming either from the 
ſubterraneous concentrations, or 
the rivers themſelves in the 
neighbourhood of which the 
ground broke up, ſpouted 22 
ſereral hours. From one of theſe 
openings in the territory of Borgia, 
litant about a mile from the ſea, 
there came out a large quantity of 
ſalt water which 1mitated the mo- 
tions of the ſea itſelf for ſeveral 
days. Warm water likewiſe 1f- 
ſued from the apertures made in 
the plains of Maida ; but I cannot 
fy whether this was of a mineral 
quality, or heated by the ſame 
ſudterraneous fire. 

We muſt likewiſe take notice, 
that there came from the ſame 
filures out of which the water 1(- 
ſued ſome very thin earth, either 
of a white, grey, or yellow ſort, 
wich from its extreme tenuity 
tad all the appearance of a true 
and, I have ſeen only the grey, 
n which there was evidently a 
mixture of iron. 

It has alſo been obſerved, that 
mall the ſandy parts, where the 
explohon took place, there were 
obſerved, from diſtance to dif- 
ance, apertures in the form of an 
inverted cone, out of which like- 
vie there came water. This 
kems to prove that ſrom thence 
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eſcaped a flake of electric fire, 
Fiſſures of this kind are particu- 
larly met with along the banks of 
the Lameto, from the place whera 
it goes into the ſea hitherwards 
for many a mile, 

Amidſt the various phenomena, 
which either preceded or followed 
the earthquake, the two former 
are remarkable. On the very day 
of the earthquake, the water of a 
well in Maida, which heretofore 
people nſed to drink, was infected 
with fo diſguſtful a ſulphureous 
taſte, that it was impoſſible even 
to ſmell to it. On the other 
hand, at Catanzaro the water of a 
well, which before could not be 
uſed becauſe of a ſmell of calcina- 
tion that it had, became ſo pure 
as to be drunk extremely well. 
In Maida itſelf many fountains 


were dried up by the earthquake 


of the 28th. This likewiſe hap- 
pened at other places; but many 
alſo broke out in ſeveral ſpots where 
there had been none before, as 
did alſo ſeveral mineral ſprings, 
of which before there was not a 
veſtige. This happened at Cro- 
pani, a country of the Marcheſato. 
Commonly, however, the foun- 
tains became more ſwelled and 
more copious, and emitted a larger 
volume of water than uſual. 

The waters of ſome fountains 
were alſo obſerved to be troubled, 
and to aſſume a whitiſh or yel- 
lowiſh colour, according to the 
countries through which they 
paſſed. 

Many elevations of ſoil likewiſe 
took place in conſequence of the 
earthquake. The mott notable 


was that which happened in the 
bed of the river of Borgia, where 
there was ſeen a new hillock, about 
ten palms high, about twenty 

palms 
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panied with hail ind rain. 
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Ims at the baſe, and about two 
Baadres palms long. Finally, in 
the neighbourhood of the river 
Lameto, and preciſely in the diſ- 
tri& of the country called Amato, 
which was entirely torn up by the 
earthquake, there is an olive 
ground, the ſurface of which is 
turned over in a vorticoſe direc- 
tion; a phenomenon which like- 
wiſe obtained in many other parts 
of the country, 

Such are the moſt notable phe- 
nomena of the earthquake of the 
28th of March in theſe countries 
which have hitherto reached my 
notice. I think myſelf, however, 
obliged to notice to your excel- 
lency, that this extraordinary ca- 
taſtrophe of our afflicted province 
was preceded by great and extra- 
ordinary froſts in the winter of 
17823 by an extraordinary drought 
and inſufferable heats in the 
ſpring of the {ame year; and by 
great, copious, and continued 
rains, which began in autumn, 
and continued to the end of Ja- 
nuary. Theſe rains were accom- 
panied by no thunder orlightning, 
nor were any winds hardly ever 


heard in theſe cities where they are 


uſed to blow very freſh during all 
this time ; but at the beginning 
of the earthquake they all ſeemed 
to break looſe together, accom- 
For 
a long time before the earth ſhook, 
the ſea appeared conſiderably agi- 
tated, ſo as to frighten the fiſher- 
men from venturing upon it, with- 
out there being any viſible winds 
to make it ſo. Our volcanoes 
too, as I am conhdently aſſured, 
emitted no eruptions for a conſi- 
derable time before; but there 
was an eruption of Etna in the 
firſt earthquake, and Stromboli 
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are eſſentially dependant, 


ſhewed ſome fire in the laſt, G0 
grant that the pillars of the cart 
may be again faſtened, and d 
equilibrium of both natural and 
moral things reſtored ! 

J have the honour to be, dc 
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Account of the Black Canker Coy 
pillar, <uhich deſtroy: the T urnig 
in Norfolk. By Wilnam Mar 
ſhall, Ey. in a Letter 10 Charle 
Morton, M. D. F. R. S. Fra 
the ſame Work. 


Gunton, near Aylſham, Norfe!k 
SIR, Auguſt 22, 1782. 


Few months after you di 

me the honour of preſenting 
my minutes of agricalture to thy 
Britiſh Muſeum, I came down in 
to Norfolk, as agent to Sir Har 
bord Harbord. 

To a perſon intelligent in mat 
ters of agriculture it would be ſy 
perfluous to ſay, that Norfolk 1 
celebrated for good hutbandmen 
or that the turnip crop is the baſl 
of the Norfolk huſbandry. If 
Norfolk farmer loſes his crop 6 
turnips, his farm is injured f 
ſeveral ſucceeding years; for it! 
not only the loſs of the 1mmecia'd 
profit, which would otherw!ie 
have ariſen to him from his bal 
locks, but his land is deprived 0 
the conſequent manure and tram 
pling (eſteemed highly beucficis 
to the light Jands cf this county 
on which his future crops of cori 


Among the numerous enemicy 
to which turnips are liable, nong 
have proved more fatal here that 
the black canker (a ſpecies of ca 
terpillar) which in ſame years hav 
been ſo numerous as to cut off the 
farmer's hopes in a few. days. 1 19 

othel 
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ather years, however, the damage 
bas been little, and in others no- 
ming. About twenty years ago 
me whole country was nearly ſtrip- 
ed; and this year it has been 
ſubjected to a ſimilar fate. Many 
thouſands of acres, upon which a 
fairer proſpect for a crop of tur- 
nips has not been ſeen for many 
rears, have been plowed up; and 
, from the ſeaſon being now far 
ſpent, little profit can be expected 
fom a ſecond ſowing ; the loſs to 
the farmers, individually, will be 
rery conſiderable, and to the 
county immenſe. 

It was obſerved in the canker- 
rear above mentioned, that, prior 
to the appearance of the caterpil- 
lars, great numbers of yellow flies 
were ſeen buſy among the turnip 
plants; and it was then ſuſpected, 
that the canker was the caterpil- 
lar fate of the yellow fly; and 
ince that time it has been re- 
marked, that cankers have regu- 
zrlv followed the appearance of 
theſe flies. From their more fre- 


colt, and from the vaſt quantities 
which have, I believe, at different 
mes, been obſerved on the beach 
waſhed up by the tide, it has been 
areceived opinion among the far- 
mers, that they are not natives of 
this country, but come acroſs the 
ocean, and obſervations this year 
greatly corroborate the. idea. 
kiſhermen upon the eaſtern coaſt 
declare, that they actually ſaw 
them arrive in cloud-like flights; 
and from the teſtimony of many, 
tſcems to be an indiſputable fact, 
that they firſt made their appear- 
ance on the eaſtern coaſt; and, 
moreover, that on their firſt being 
obſerved, they lay upon and near 
ite cliffs ſo thick and fo languid, 
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that they might have been col- 
lected into heaps, lying, it is faid, 
in ſcme places two inches thick. 
From thence they proceeded into 
the country, and even at the 


diſtance of three or ſour miles 
from the coaſt they were ſeen in 
multitudes reſembling ſwarms of 
bees. About ten days after the 
appearance of the flies, the young 
caterpillars were firſt obſerved on 
the under ſides of the leaves of the 
turnips, and in ſeven or eight 
days more, the entire plants, ex- 
ce pt the ſtronger fibres, were 
eaten up. A border under the 
hedge was regularly ſpared until 
the body of the incloſure was fi- 
niſhed ; but this done, the border 
was ſoon ſtripped, and the gate- 
way, and even the roads have 
been ſeen covered with caterpil- 
lars travelling in quelt of a freſh”. 
ſupply of turnips ; for the graſſes, 
and indeed every plant, except 
the turnip and the charlock (ſina- 
pis arvenſis) they entirely neglect, 
and even die at their roots, with - 
out attempting to feed upon them. 
This deſtruction has not been 
conkned within a few miles of the 
eaſtern coaſt, but has reached, 
more or leſs, into the very center 
of the county. The miſchief, 
however, in the weſtern parts of 


Norfolk, and even on the north 


coaſt, has been leſs general; but 
I am afraid it may be faid, with 
a great deal of truth, that one 
half of the turnips in the county 
have been cut off by this voracious 
animal, RR 

A circumſtance fo diſcouraging 
to induſtry, and injurious to the 
public at large, will, I flatter 
myfelf, Sir, be thought a ſuffi- 
cient apology for my troubling 
you with a relation of it, and for 


my 
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my taking the liberty of ſending. 
you a male and a female fly, alſo 
one of the animals in its caterpil- 
Jar, and one which 1s in its chry- 
ſalis ftate, for your inſpection, 
hoping that the public may be- 
come acquainted with the means 
of preventing in future ſo great a 
calamity. 
Leſt the flies may become diſ- 
figured in travelling, it may be 
prudent to ſay, chat their wings 
are four; that their antennæ are 
clubbed, and about one-third of 
the length of their body, each 
being compoſed of nine joints, 
namely, two next the head, above 
which two there is a joint ſome- 
what longer than the reſt, and 
above this ſix more joints, ſimilar 
to the two below ; that near the 
Point of the tail of the female 
there is a black ſpeck, outwardly 
fringed with hair; but which, 
opening longitudinally, appears 
to be the end of a caſe, contain- 
ing a delicate point or ſting (about 
one twentieth of an inch in 
length) which on a curſory view 
appears to be a {imple lanceolared 
inſtrument, with a ſtrong line 
paſſing down the middle, and ſer- 
rated at its edges; but, on a 
cloſer inſpection, and by agitating 
it ſtrongly with the point of a 
needle, it ſeparates into three one- 
edged inſtruments, hanger-like 
as to their general form, with a 
ſpiral line or wrinkle winding 
from the point to the baſe, mak- 
ing ten or twelve revolutions, 
which line, paſſing over their 
edges, gives them ſome appear- 
ance of being ſerrated. 

By the helpof theſe inſtruments, 
I apprehend, the female depoſits 
her eggs in the edge of the turnip- 
leaf (or ſometimes, perhaps, in 


females, after examining atten. 
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the nerves or ribs on the unde; 
ſurface of the leaf) ; thus far | 
can ſay, and I think with a cy: 
ſiderable degree of certainty, that 
having put ſome freſh turnip. 
leaves into a glaſs containing ſe. 
veral of the male and female flies, 
I perceived (by the means of 3 
ſimple magnifier) that one of the 


tively the edge of the leaf, and 
finding a part which appeared io 
me to have been bitten, unſheath. 
ed her inſtruments, inſinuated 
them into the edge of the leaf, and 
having forced them aſunder ſo as 
to open a pipe or channel between 
them, placed her pubes (the ſitua. 
tion of which from repeated and 
almoſt inceſſant copulations I had 
been able to aſcertain preciſely, 
and to the Jower part of which 
theſe inſtruments ſeem to be fixed) 
to the orifice, and having re- 
mained a few ſeconds in that po. 
ture, deliberately drew out the 
inſtruments (which the tranſpa- 
rency of the leaf held againſt a 
ſtrong light afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing very plainly) and 
proceeded to ſearch for another 
convenient place for her purpoſe, 
The caterpillar has twenty feet 
(fix of its legs being of conſider- 
able length, 'the other. fourteen 
very ſhort) and in its firſt ſtage is 
of a jetty black, ſmooth as to 
a privation of hair, but covered 
with innumerable wrinkles, Hav- 
ing acquired its full ſize, it fixes 
its binder parts firmly to the leat 
of a turnip, or any other ſub- 
ſtance, and breaking its outer 
coat or flough near the head, 
crawls ont, leaving the ſkin fixed 
to the leaf, &c. The under coat, 
which it gow appears in, is of a 
blueiſh or lead colour, and the 
| caterpillar 
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aterpillar is evidently diminiſhed 
in its ize. In every reſpect it is 
the ſame animal as before, and 
continues to feed on the turnips' 
br ſome days longer: it then en- 


Ir 

** irely leaves off eating, and be- 
flies domes covered with a dewy moi- 
of 2 ture, which ſeems to exſude from 
f the it in great abundance, and ap- 
tten. pearing to be of a glutinous na- 
and ore, retains any looſe or pliant 
ed to ſabſtance which happens to come 
eath. in contact with it, and by this 


neans alone ſeems to form its chry- 


and ſalis coat, One [ find laid up in 
ſo as the fold of a withered turnip leaf 
ween (that which I have the honour of 
tua. mcloſing you) was, among ix 
and others, formed by puttuig com- 
had mon garden mould to them while 
ely, they were in the exſudatory ſtate 


above deſcribed. | 


red) From the generic characters of 
re. the fly I conclude it to be a Ten- 
poſ. thredo of Hill; but whether that 
the roluminous author be ſufficiently 


accurate; or whether, from being 
an almoſt entire ſtranger to natural 
hiſtory, I may, or may not, ſuſh- 
ciently underſtand my book, I 


ther muſt beg leave to ſubmit to your 
ſe. ſuperior knowledge of the ſub- 
feet ject. s . 

ler. I am ease gen, to extend my 
een obſervations on theſe inſects, and 


am making ſome experiments con- 
cerning them, the reſult of which 
1 ſhould be extremely happy in 
being permitted to communicate 
to you; and it may be proper to 


eaf add here; that I ſhould not have 
lb. taken the liberty of troubling you 
ter F with this letter, had 
id, not luckily met with an oppor- 
ed tunity of procuring ſome live flies 


(which are now become very 
ſcarce) ; and I flatter myſelf they 
Vor. XXVII. 4 
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65 
will come to your hands in a per- 
fect ſtate. 


I am; with the greateſt reſpect, xc. 


— 
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Some Accoinit of the ©* Deſcription of 
Experiments made with the Aero- 
 ftatic Machine, Ic. by M. Faujas 
de St. Fond ;*” extracted from Ap- 
pendix to the 6gth Volume of the 
Monthly Review, 


* E avail ourſelves of the 
opportunity of this re- 
cent publication, to lay before our 
readers a brief, hiſtorical account 
of the very intereſting diſcovery 
which has of late attracted the no- 
tice of the whole philoſophical 
world; and which our ſanguine 
neighbours did not ſcruple, at the 
very firſt, to dignify with the name 
of Aerial Navigation. | 
Although the author of this 
book be known to have warmly 
eſpouſed the patty of Montgolſier, 
in oppoſition to that of Charles 
(for there are parties even con- 
cerning balloons), yet his reputa- 
tion, as a man of learning and ves 
racity; is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, 
and the facts he here alledges are 
in general, as we have had oppor- 
tunities to aſcertain by collateral 
evidence, ſtated with ſufficient ac- 
curacy to juſtify us in taking him 
for our guide in this narrative, 
The Preface contains a ſhort 
ſurvey of what projects have for- 
merly been ſuggeſted for the puùr- 
poſe of floating heavy bodies in 
the atmoſphere ; the principal of 
which are thoſe of Lana, a Jeſuit 
of Breſcia, and of Galien, a Do- 
minican of Avignon; both which 
however were, upon well eſta- 
bliſhed principles, found by theory 
F | to 
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to be impoſlible in the execution“. 


Due honour is paid to Mr. Ca- 


vallo of London, who, in 1782, 
ſeemingly with a view to this diſ- 
covery, tried to fill bags of paper 
and bladders with inflammable 
air; but failed in his attempts, by 
the unexpected permeability of 
paper to inflammable air, and the 


too great proportional weight of 


the common ſized bladders. Had 
he then thought of employing 
gummed filk, or gold-beater's 
ſkin, he probably would have 
plucked the very laurels that now 
adorn the brows of Montgolſfier 
and Charles. 

I. The honour of the diſcovery 
is certainly due to the brothers 
Stephen and Joſeph Montgolfier, 
proprietors of a conſiderable paper 
manufacture at Annonay, a town 


in the Vivarais, about thirty-ſix 


miles ſouth of Lyons: and their 
invention is the more to be ad- 
mired, as it is not the effect of 
the late diſcovery of a permanent 
elaſtic fluid lighter than the com- 
mon air, but of properties of mat- 
ter long known, and in the hands 
of the many acute philoſophers of 
this and of the laſt century. They 
conceived that the effect they look- 
ed for might be obtained by con- 
fining vapours lighter than com- 
mon air, in an inverted bag, or 
covering, ſufficiently compact to 
prevent their evaporation, and ſo 


light, that when inflated, its own 


weight, added to that of the in- 
cloſed vapour, might fall ſome- 
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what ſhort of the weight of the abt 
which its bulk diſplaces. 
On theſe principles, they pre. 
ared. matters for an experiment. 
hey formed a bag, or balloon, 
of linen cloth, lined with paper, 
nearly ſpherical, and meaſurin 
about 35 feet in diameter + ; its 
ſolid contents were about 22,009 
cubic feet, a ſpace nearly equal 
to that occupied by 1980lb. of 
common air, of a mean tempera. 
ture, on the level of the ſea. The 
vapour, which, by conjecture, was 
about half as light as common air, 
weighed ggolb. The balloon, to. 
gether with a wooden frame ſuf. 
pended to the bottom, which was 
to ſerve as ballaſt, weighed 490lb, 
whence it appears that the whole 
muſt have been about 5oolb, 
lighter than an equal bulk of 
common air. 'This difference of 
ſpecific gravity, by which theſe 
bodies are made to riſe, we ſhall 
henceforth, without warranting 
the propriety of the expreſſion, 
call their power of aſcenſion, 
The 5th of June, 1783, was 
fixed on for the diſplay of this 
ſingular experiment. 'The ſtates 
of Vivarais, who were then al- 
ſembled at Annonay, were invited 
to the exhibition. The flaccid 
bag was ſuſpended on a pole 35 
feet high; ſtraw and chopped woo! 
were burnt under the opening at 
the bottom ; the vapour, or rather 
ſmoke, ſoon inflated the bag, fo 
as to diftend it in all its parts; 
and, on a ſudden, this immenſe 


* The impoſſibility of Lana's project was demonſtrated by Hook; ſee his 


never needed any confutation. 


Philoſophical Collections, No. I. p. 28. And fince by Leibnitz. Galien's 


+ All the meaſures here given are French. The French foot is to the Eng- 
liſh as 144 to 135; a French toile is fix French feet, or, fix and three-eighths 


Enoglith feet. 
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maſs aſcended in the air with ſuch 
velocity, that in leſs than ten 
minutes it appeared to be about 
1000 toiſes above the heads of the 
ſpectators. A breeze carried it 
about 1200 toiſes from the ſpot 
whence it departed ; and then the 
yapour, either eſcaping through 
ome loop-holes that had been ac- 
cidentally left in the conſtruction, 
or being condenſed by the cold- 
neſs of the eircumambient air, the 
elobe deſcended gradually on a 
vineyard; with fo little preſſure, 
that none of the ſtakes were broken, 
and ſcarce any of the branches of 
the vines bent. 

II. The rumour of this ſucceſs- 
ful experiment ſoon reached the 
metropolis, and rouzed the emu- 
lation of the Pariſian philoſophers. 
Vithout waiting for particular in- 
ſtructions from the inventors, they 
reflected on a method of their 
own ; and reſolved, inſtead of va- 
pour, to uſe inflammable air ; the 
ſpecite weight of which, when 
pure, they knew to be to that of 
common air nearly as ten to one“. 

The proceſs of producing this 
air being very expenſive, the au- 
thor of the book now before us, 
ſet on foot a ſubſcription; and 
having ſoon raiſed 'a ſufficient 
ſum, M. Charles, profeſſor of ex- 
perimental philoſophy; and M. 
Robert, a mathematical inſtru- 
ment-maker, were ſet to work : 
and they conſtructed a globe of 
luteſtring (taffetas), glazed over 
with elaſtic gum diſſolved in ſome 
kind of ſpirit or eſſential oil. 
After many difficulties and diſap- 
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pointments, which will ever at- 
tend firſt eſſays, they ſucceeded; 
in two days, to fill this globe with 
inflammable air, produced from 
oo lb. of iron- filings and 498 lb. 
of vitriolic acid; difated in four 
times its quantity of water, 'This 
lobe meaſured 12 feet two inches 
n diameter, its ſolid contents 
were 943 feet fix lines cubic, and 
its power of aſcenſion was found 
equal to 35 lb. | 
The 27th of Auguſt 1783, hav- 
ing been fixed on for the exhibi- 
tion of this experiment; the bal- 
loon was conveyed, in the pre- 
ceding night, floating in the air; 
from a court near the Place des 
Victoires, where it had been con- 
ſtructed, to the Champ de Mars: 
Our author indulges his lively 
imagination in a lofty deſcription 
of this nocturnal proceſſion, which; 
he ſays, moved along in the dead 
of night, attended by a party of 
go s, with lighted torches, and 
eemed ſo awful, that the hackney 
coachmen who Happened to be in 
its wav, deſcended from their ſeats, 
and devoutly proftrated themſelves 
before the ſupernatural being that 
advanced in ſuch ſolemn ſtate; 
The concourſe of people; on 
foot and in carriages, was ſo im- 
menſe in the Champ de Mars, that 
a large body of troops were dran 
out to prevent diſturbances. At 
five o clock in the aftectnoon, a 
ſignal having been ie by the 
firing of a mortar, the cords that 
confined the globe were cat; and 
it roſe, in leſs than two minutes, 
to a height of neat ;o tpiſes; It 
8 BY * * 


* In juſtice to our country, we muſt here at leaſt commemorate the name of 
Cavendiſh 3 to whom, it is acknowledged on all hands, the diſcovery of the 
ipcciic gravity of inflammable air, as well as of many other of its properties, 
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there entered a cloud, but ſoon 
appeared again, aſcending to a 
much greater height; and at laſt 
it was loſt among other clouds. 

Our author juſtly cenſures the 
conduct of this experiment; ob- 
ſerving, that too much inflam- 
mable air, and that even ſome 
common alr had been introduced 
into the globe, which being cloſed 
on all ſides, left no room for the 
expanſion of this elaſtic fluid 
when it ſhould arrive to a more 
rarehed medium. We find, in 
ſact, that it muſt have burſt in 
conſequenck of this expanſion ; 
ſince, after having floated about 
three quarters of an hour, it fell 
in a field near Goneſſe, a vil- 
lage about five leagues (15 miles) 
N. N. W. of the Champ de 
Mars. It muſt be allowed, that 
the mere evaporation of the air 
could not well have been the cauſe 
of its deſcending ſo ſoon. Many 
periodical papers have already en- 
tertained the public with ludicrous 
accounts of the aſtoniſhment of 
the peaſants who found it, and of 
the rough treatment it received at 
their hands. 

III. It may eaſily be imagined, 
that theſe brilliant ſucceſſes ani- 
mated the zcal of all the Eurious 
in the metropolis ; and that many 
eſſays were made to repeat the 
ſame experiments upon a ſmaller 
feale, Our author, accordingly, 
in a third chapter, mentions a 
number of theſe ſecondary at- 
tempts; upon which we ſhall 
dwell no longer than only to ob- 


ſerve, that they ſucceeded with 


globes made of gold-beaters ſkin, 
and only 12 inches in diameter, 


which being thought the leaſt that 
could be made to aſcend, conſi- 
dering that the proportionate 
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weight of the materials increz{ 


as the bulk is diminiſhed, were 


called minimums, : 

IV. M. Montgolker junior 
having arrived at Paris a few days 
before the experiment at the 
Champ de Mars, was deſired by 
the Royal Academy of Sciences 
to repeat the experiment of An. 
nonay. He accordingly conſtruc. 
ted, in a garden, in the Faux. 
bourg St. Germain, a balloon of 
an elliptical form, 70 feet high, 
and 40 feet in diameter. It was 
lined, both inſide and outfide, 
with paper, Its power of aſcen- 
ſion was found, upon calculation, 
to be about 125olb, It was filled 
in ten minutes by the burning of 
50 lb. of ſtraw and 1olb. of chop. 
ped wool, It was loaded with a 
weight of 5oolb, and aſcended, 
faftened to ropes, on the 12th of 
September, in the preſence of the 
deputies of the Royal Academy, 
But 1t proving a very rainy day, 
the whole, apparatus was fo eſſen- 
tially damaged, that it was not 
thought proper to ſet it looſe. 

V. We come now to the expe- 
riment made on the oth of Sep- 
tember, in the preſence of the 
king and queen, the court, and all 
the pariſians who could procure a 
conveyance to Verſailles, This 
balloon was 57 feet high and 44 in 
diameter. Its power of aſcen- 
ſion, allowing for a wicker cage, 
containing a ſheep, a cock, and a 
duck, which was ſuſpended to it, 
was equal to 6961b.. As only four 
days had been allowed for the 
making this machine, it could 
not, therefore, be lined with | 
per. M. M. had predicted, that 
it would remain in the air about 
20 minutes ; and, with a mode- 
rate wind, might float to a di 

ſtance 
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tance of about 2000 toĩſes. But, 
beſide ſome imperfection in the 


zurry in which it had been made, 
1 ſudden guſt of wind, while it 
was inflating, made two rents ſe- 
yen feet long near the top, which 
could not but in fome meaſure pre- 
vent the promiſed effect. It ſwel- 
led however in 11 minutes ſufn- 
ciently to raiſe it about 240 toĩſes; 
it floated to the diſtance of nearly 
1700 toiſes, and, after having 
deen in the air about eight mi- 
dutes, it ſubſided gradually in the 
wood of Vaucreſſon.— Tbe ani- 
mals in the cage were ſafely land- 
ed. The ſheep was found feed- 
nv; the cock had received ſome 
hurt on one of his wings, pro- 
bably from a kick of the ſheep: 
the duck was perfectly well. 

VI. M. Montgolfier determined 
now to repeat the experiment un- 
der more favourable circumſtances, 
ad more at his leiſure. He there- 
tore made a new balloon, in a gar- 
den, in the Fauxbourg St. An- 
oe, which meaſured 70 feet in 
deighth, and 46 feet in diameter. 
gallery of wicker was contrived 
round the apperture at the bot- 
tom; ender which an iron grate 
ot brazier was ſuſpended, and 
port-holes opened on the inſide of 
the gallery, towards the aperture, 
'ough which any perſon cui robur 
e triplex circa pectus furrit, who 
might venture td aſcend, might 
ed the fire on the grate, and thus 
keep up the vapour, ſmoke, or as 
ve rather apprehend, the dilatation 
of the air, in this vaſt cavity. 

On the 15th of October, M. 
Pilatre de Rozier, no doubt the 
molt intrepid philoſpher of the 
ire, placed himſelf in the pal- 
au, aſcended about 80 feet from 


conſtruction, owing to the great 
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the ground, and there kept the 
balloon afloat for ſome time, by 
re peatedly throwing ſtraw and 
wool upon the fire. In this expe- 
riment it was found, that the de- 
icent of a globe (provided no ex- 
traordinary accident happened to 
it) muſt neceſſarily be gradual; 
and that it will always light ſoftly 
upon the ground, fince, in fact, in 
every part of its deſcent it enters 
a denſer medium; whence its ve. 
locity in falling will rather be re- 
tarded than accelerated. On the 
19th of October, M. P. de R. 


aſcended a ſecond time, about 250 


feet. After continuing ſtationary 
about eight minutes, a guſt of 
wind carried the balloon among 
ſome trees, where it entangled it- 
ſelf ſo as to endanger its being 
torn to pieces. But, on M. R. 
throwing ſome freſh ſtraw upon 
the fire, it immediately reaſcended, 
amid the loud acclamations of a 
vaſt multitude of people, who lit- 
tle expected to ſee ſo ſudden a re- 
covery, The balloon was then 
hauled down, and M. Giron de 
Villette placed himſelf in the 
gallery oppoſite to M. R. They 
were once more let up; and, for 
ſome time, hovered over Paris, in 
the ſight of all its inhabitants, at 
the height of 324 feet.“ 


The foregoing Experiments ævere forh 
ſucceeded by txvo moſt extracr- 
dinary aerial Vryages 5 the firft 
undertaken by M. Pilatre de Re- 
zier, and the Marquis D' Ar- 
landes, on the 21% of Newember ; 
and the ſecond by Meß, Charles 
and Robert, on the 1ft of De- 
cember, 1783.— For an Account 
of which we refer our Readers to 
the folloaving Authorities, 
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Tranſlation of Copy of the Certifi- 
cate dated at the Chateau-de.la- 


Muette, near Paris, the 21% of 


November, 1783, relative to the 
Excurfton of the Marquis D' Ar- 
landes, and M. Pilatre. 


"Tic day, at the king's pa- 
lace, the Chateau-de-la- 
u 


ette, an experiment has been 
made of the aeroſtatique machine 
of M. Montgolfierss The ſky 
was cloudy in ſome places, clear 
in others, the wind N. W. Eight 
minutes after twelve at noon, a 


ſignal was given to announce that 


the began to ill the machine; in 
eight minutes time it was perfectly 
developed on all fides, and ready 
to ſtart, The Marquis D* Arlandes 
and M. Pilatre de Rozier were 
placed in the gallery. 

It was intended at firſt to let the 
machine riſe, and then to withhold 
it with ropes, in order to put it to 
trial, to compute the exact weight 
it might carry, and alſo to ſee 
whether every part was properly 
completed for the important expe- 
riment which was going to be 
made. But the machine being 
driven by the wind, inſtead of rai- 
ſing itſelf vertically, went in a di- 
rection on one of the walks in the 

arden, and the ropes which held 
it acting with too much force, ſe- 
veral rents were occaſioned there- 
by, one of which was ſix feet in 
length. The machine having been 


replaced on the alcove, was re- 


paired in leſs than two hours. 
Having been filled again, it went 
off at 54 minutes after one, carry- 
ing the ſame gentlemen; it roſe in 
a majeſtic manner, and when it 
had aſcended the height of above 
250 feet, the intrepid travellers 
vaving their hats, ſaluted the 


— 


ſpectators: it was impoſlible no 
te feel then a ſenſe intermiye; 
with fear and admiration; 

The aerial travellers were ſoqm 
out of ſight, but the machine hg. 
vering on the horizon, and x 
pearing in the moſt beautiful form, 
aſcended gradually 3000 feet, ſome 
ſay 3000 feet in height, where it 
ſtil! remained viſible ; it croſſed 
the Seine below the Bar of Conte. 
nance, and paſſing thence between 
the Military School and the Hotel 
of the Invalids, it was viſible by 
all Paris. 

The travellers being ſatisfied 
with this experiment, and not be. 
ing willing to extend their excur. 
fion, concerted means to deſcend, 
but perceiving that the wind car. 
ried them over the houſe in the 
Rue Seve, ſuburb St. Germaine, 
and ſtill maintaining their cool in- 
trepidity, /ang froid, they let flya 
fluſh of gaz, and thereby raiſing 
themſelves again, they continued 
their airy route until they had 
paſſed over Paris. They then de. 
ſcended in an eaſy-manner in the 
fields beyond the New Boulevards, 
oppoſite the mill of Croulebarbe, 
without having experienced the 
leaſt inconveniency, having fil! 
left in their gallery above two- 
thirds of their proviſional ſtores ; 
they might, therefore, if they had 
choſen it, have gone over a ſpace 
of treble the extent ; their route 
was from four to five thouſand 
toiſes or fathoms, and performed 
in from twenty to twenty-five mi- 
nutes. 6 | 

The machine was ſeventy feet 
in height, forty-ſix in diameter, 
its inſide 60,000 cubicalfeet, and 
the weight it bore up was from 
fixteen to ſeventeen hundred 
pounds. | 


This 


ge Chateau- de- la- Muette, at ſi ve 
» the afternoon, and ſigned by 
he Duc de POLIGNAC, the Ducde 


ne hoGurx es, the Comte de Por A- 
d 2p oc vs Vauvrevirt D'Hu- 
form, vo, Dr. Benjamin Frarck- 
„ ſome ix, FauJas DE ST. Foxp, De- 
ere inf; 1c. LE Roy, of the Academy 
roſſed of Sciences. 

-ONte. 

tween 

Hotel 


fecount of the aerial Excurſion of 
Me. Charles and Robert, on 
the 1/f of December, 1783, as 
given by Monſ. Charles; tranſ- 
lated from the Journal de Paris 
of the 13th and 14th of the ſame 
Mont h. 


1 the REVIOUS to our aſcenſion,” 

ane we had ſent up a globe of five 

lin- feet eight inches 1 in or- 

fy 2 Wi (+; to diſcover the conrſe of the 

Ling wind, and to mark out our in- 

8 tended route. The compliment 
a 


of cutting the ſtring was paid to 
M. Montgolfier, and it inſtantly 
roſe. Meanwhile we prepared to 
follow it with impatience 3 but 
the perplexing circumſtances * we 
were in prevented our putting into 
execution every minute particular 
that we had intended the night be- 
fore. The globe and the chariot 
were in exact equilibrium on the 
ground. At three quarters after 
one, we threw out 29 pounds of 
bi!laſt, and roſe in the midſt of a 
profound filence, | occaſioned by 
the emotion and aſtoniſhment of 
both parties. Our firſt pleaſing 
refections, on our eſcape from the 
perſecution and calumny which 
dad attacked us, were heightened 
by the majeſtic ſcene which pre- 
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This depoſition, witneſſed at 


Les circonſtances orageuſes qui nous preſſeant. 
F 4 
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ſented itſelf to our view ; on every 
fide a moſt ſerene ſky, without a 
cloud, and a moſt charming di- 
ſtant proſpect. As we aſcended 
by an accelerated progreſſive mo- 
tion we waved our banner in token 
of joy; and, in order, the better 
to inſure our ſafety, I was parti- 


cularly attentive to the barometer, 


M. Robert examined the cargo 
with which our friends had bal. 


laſted our chariot, as for a long 


voyage, of champaign, &c. blan- 
kets, and furs, — Having enough, 
and to ſpare, he began with throw- 
ing out one of the blankets, which 
ſpread itſelf in the air, and fell 
near „ dome of the Aſſump- 
tion. The barometer then ſunk 


- 66 inches, and we had ceaſed to 


aſcend, or, more properly ſpeak. 
ing, were arrived at the height of 
about zoo toiſes. This was the 
height at which I had undertaken 
to ſtop, and from this moment to 
that of our firſt getting out of ſight 
of the obſervers at the. different 
ſtations our horizontal courſe was 
between 26 inches and 26 inches 
eight lines of the mercury, which 
agrees with the obſervations made 
at Paris, We took care to throw 
out our ballaſt in proportion as 
we deſcended by the inſenſible loſs 
of inflammable air, and we raiſed 
ourſelves ſenſibly to the ſame 
height. Had circumſtances per- 
mitted us to regulate this ballaſt 
with more exactneſs, our courſe 
would have been almoſt abſolutely 
horizontal and voluntary. 

Having reached the height of 
Mouſſeaux, which we left a little 
to the left, we remained for a mo- 
ment ſtationary. Our chariot 
turned about, and we then filed 


off, 


= - 
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- 
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off, as the wind directed. We 
ſoon after paſſed the Seine, be- 
tween St. Ouen and Aſnieres, and 
leaving Colombe on the left, paſ- 
ſed almoſt over Gennevilliers. We 
had crofled the river a ſecond time; 
leaving Argenteuil on the left, we 
paſſed at Sanois, Franconville, 


| Eaubonne, St. Leu-Taverny, Vil- 


hers, croſſed L'Iſle Adam, and 
afterwards Neſle, Where we, de- 
ſcended. Such were nearly the 
places oyer which we mult have 


paſſed almoit perpendicularly. 


This paſſage makes about nine 
Faris leagues, which we ran over 
in two hours, with ſcarcely any 
ſenſible agitation in the air. Dur- 
ing the whole of this delightful 
journey we felt not the leaſt unea- 
ſineſs about our own fate, or that 
of the machine. The globe ſuf- 
fered no other alteration than the 
ſucceſſive modifications cf dilata- 
tion and comprefiop, of which 
we availed * vin to riſe or de- 
ſcend at pleaſure, in any quan- 
tity, The thermometer was, for 


above an hour, between 10 and 


12 deg. above o, owing to the in- 
ſide of our chariot having been 
warmed by the rays of the ſan. 
Its heat ſoon communicated itſelf 
to our globe, and contributed, by 
the dilatation of the inflammable 
air within, to keep us at the ſame 
height, without being cbliged to 
lighten our ballaſt; but we ſuf— 
fered a greater loſs: the inflam- 
mable air, dilated by the ſun's 
heat, eſcaped by the appendage 
to the globe, which we held in 
our hands, and looſened, as cir- 
cumſtances required, to let out the 
air too much dilated. By this 
eaſy method we avoided the ex- 
panſions and exploſions which 
perions unacquainted with theſe 


matters apprehended, The in. 
flammable air could not break its 
priſon, ſince it had alwaysa vent 
and the pena air could not 
get into the globe, ſince its preſ. 
ſure made the appendage ſerye az 
a valve to oppoſe its entrance, | 
After 56 minutes progreſs we WW ir: 
heard the gun which was the fig, 
nal of our diſappearing from the 
obſervers at Paris. Not being ob. 
liged to confine our courſe to an 
horizontal direction, as we had till 
then done, we gave ourſelves up 
to the AI of the va. 
ried ſcenes in the open country be. 
neath us, We thouted Vive |: 
Rai, and heard our ſhouts re. 
echoed, We heard, very di- 
ſtinctly, voices ſaying, “ Are not 
you afraid, my friends? Are not 
you ſick? What a clever thing it 
15! God preſerve you! Farewell, 
my friends !'*.— We continued 
waving our banners,' and we ſaw 
that theſe ſignals redoubled the 
joy and ſecurity of thoſe below, 
We ſeveral times came down low 
enough to be heard ; people aſked 
us whence we came, and what 
time we ſet out; and we aſcend. 
ed, bidding them farewell.—Az 
circumſtances required, we threw 
out, ſucceſſively, great coats, 
muffs, cloaths, As we failed 
over L'Iſle Adam, we flouriſhed } 
our banners, and aſked after the 
Prince of Conti; but had the 
mortification to be told, by a 
ſpeaking trumpet, that he was at 
Paris. At length, re-aſcending, 
we reached the plains of Neſte 
about half after three, when, as 
] intended a fecond expedition, 
and wiſhed to avail myſelf of the 
advantage of ſituation, as well as 
of the day-light, I propoſed to 
M. Robert to deſcend, Seeing 4 
troop 
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p of coun ople running 
5M us 9 ds, we de- 
ſcended towards a ſpacious mea- 
dow, incloſed with ſome trees and 
buſhes, Our chariot advanced 
majeitically along a long inclined 
lane. As; It approached. the 
trees, fearing it might be en- 
tangled among them, I threw out 
two pounds of ballaſt, and it 
ſprang upwards over them. We 
ran over above 20 toiſes within 
one or two feet of the land, and 
locked like travellers in a ſledge. 
The country people purſued us as 
children do a butterfly, without 
being able to overtake us. At 
length we came to the ground, 
As ſoon as the curate and ſyndics 
could be brought to the ſpot, I 
drew up a verbal proceſs, which 
they immediately ſigned. Pre- 
ſently galloped up the Duke de 
Chartres, the Duke de Fitz- 
James, Mr. Farrer, an Engliſh 
gentleman, and a number of 
horſemen, who had followed us 
from Paris. Fortunately we a- 
lighted near a hunting-ſeat of the 
latter, who immediately mounted 
his horſe, and riding up to us ex- 
claimed Mr. Charles, I am 
firſt.” The prince embraced us 
both in our chariot, and figned 
the proceſs. So did the Duke de 
Fitz- James, Mr. Farrer ſigned 
it three times. His ſignature was 
omitted in the Journal, for he was 
ſo tranſported with joy, tliat he 
could not write legibly. Of above 
200 horſemen who followed us 
from Paris, only theſe could over- 
take us; the reſt had knocked up 
their horſes, or given out. After 
relating a few particulars to the 
Duke de Chartres, I told him I 
was going off again, when would 
he have me return? He replicd, 


1 TORT, ; 


in half an hour, M, Robert 
quitted the chariot, as we had 
agreed, Thirty peaſants held 
down the machine, I aſked for 
ſome earth to ballaſt it, having 
not above four or five pounds left. 
A ſpade was not at hand, nor 
were there any ſtones in the mea- 
dow. The ſun was near ſetting. 
I made a haſty calculation of the 
time requiſite for the alteration of 
weight, and giving a ſignal to the 
ealants to quit their hold, I 
Fat up like a bird, In 20 mi- 
nutes I was 1500 toiſes high, out 
of fight of aſl terreſtrial objects. 
] had taken the neceflary precau- 
tions againſt the exploſion of the 
globe, and prepared to make the 
obſervations which I had pro- 
miſed myſelf. In order to ob- 
ſerve the barometer and thermo- 
meter placed at the ends of the 
chariot, without altering the cen- 
tre of gravity, I knelt down in 
the middle, ſtretching forwards 
my body and one leg, Folding my 
watch and paper in my left, and 
my pen and the ſtring of the valve 
in my right, waiting for the event, 
The 3 which, at my 22 


out, was rather flaceid, ſwelle 


inſenſbly. The air eſcaped in 
great quantities at the valve. I 
rew the valve from time to time, 
to give it two vents; and I con- 
tinued to aſcend, ſtill Jofing air, 
which iſſued out hiſſing, and be- 
came viſible, like a warm vapour 
in a cold atmoſphere. The rea- 
ſon of this phenomenon is ob- 
vious. On earth the thermometer 

was ſeven degrees above the freez- 
ing point; after 10 minufes aſcent 
it was five degrees below. The 
inflammable air had not had time 
to recover the equilibrium of its 
temperature, . Its claſtic equih- 
brium 
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brium being quicker than that of 
the heat, there muſt eſcape 'a 
greater quantity than that which 
the external dilatation of the air 
could determine by, its leaſt pref. 
ſyre. For myſelf, though ex- 
poſed to the open air, I paſſed, in 
10 minutes, from the warmth of 
ſpring to the cold of winter, a. 
arp dry cold, but not too much 
to be borne, I declare, that in 
the firſt moment I felt nothing 
diſagreeable in the ſudden change. 
When the barometer ceaſed to 
riſe, I marked exactly 18 inches 
10 lines, the mercury ſuffering no 
ſenſible oſcillation, From this 
oſcillation I deduce a height of 
1524 toiſes, or thereabouts, till 

I can be more exact in my calcu- 
lation. In a few minutes more 
my fingers were benumbed by the 
cold, 10 that I could not hold my 
pen. I was now ſtationary, and 
moved only in an horizontal di- 
rection. I roſe up in the middle 
of the chariot, to contemplate the 
ſcene around me. At my ſetting 
out the ſun was ſet on the valleys; 
he ſoon roſe for me alone, who 
was the only Iuminous body in 
the horizon, and all the reſt of 
nature in ſhade, The ſun him- 
felf preſently diſappeared, and I 
had the pleaſure of ſecing him ſet 
twice in the ſame day. I beheld, 
for a few ſeconds, the circumam- 
bient air and the vapours rifing 
from the vallies and rivers. The 
clouds ſeemed to riſe from the 
earth, and collect one upon ano- 
ther, ſtill preſerving their uſual 
ſorm, only their colour was grey 
and monotonous from the want of 
light in the atmoſphere. The 
moon alone enlightened them, 
and ſhewed me that I was tacking 
about twice, and | obſeryed cer- 
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which I aſcribed to the dilatation F 


* 


tain currents that brought me 
back again. I had ſeveral ſen. 
ſible deviations, and obſerved 
with ſurpriſe, the effects of the 
wind, and ſaw the ſtreamers or 
my banners point upwards, This 
phenomenon was not the effect of 
the aſcent or deſcent, for I then 
moved horizontally, At that in. 
ſtant I concerved, perhaps a little 
too haſtily, the idea of being able 
to ſteer one's own courſe, In the pr 
midſt of my tranſports I felt a vio. 
lent pain in my right ear and jaw, 


of the air in the cellular conſtruction 
of thoſe organs, as much as to 
that of the external air. Twas in 
a waiſtcoat, and bareheaded. I 
immediately put on a woolen cap, 
yet the pain did not go off but as 
I gradually deſcended. Por ſeven 
or cight minutes I had ceaſed to 
aſcend ;- the condenſation of the 
internal inflammable air rather 
made me deſcend. I now recol- 
lected my promiſe to return in half 
an hour, and, pulling the upper 
valve, I came down, The globe 
was now ſo much emptied, that it 
appeared only an half globe. I 
perceived a fine loughed field 
near the wood of Tour du Lay, 
and haſtened my deſcent, When 
I was between 20 and 30 toiſes 
from the earth, I threw out ha- 
ſtily two or three pounds of bal. 
laſt, and became, Fr 2 moment, 
ſtationary, till I deſcended gently 
on the field, above a league from 
the place whence I ſet out, The 
frequent deviations and nine 
about make me imagine this 
voyage was about three. leagues, 
and I was gone about 35 minutes, 
Such 1s the certainty of the com- 
binations of our aeroſtatic ma- 
chine, that I can at pleaſure com- 

plete 
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plete 130 ſpecific lightneſs, the 
preſervation of which, equally vo- 
Juntary, might have kept me in 
the air at leaſt for 24 hours long- 
er. When the two Dukes ſaw me 
at a diſtance” coming down, they 
and the reſt left M. Robert to meet 
me, and haſtened to Paris; and 
the Prince himſelf moſt kindly un- 


7 * 

— dertook to give the public an ac- 
ble count of us, and to quiet their ap- 
the prehenſions for us. 


„ ——— 


Ii authentic Account of the Diſco- 


on wvery of an Iſland juſt riſen out 
to ef the Ocean near Iceland, in the 
in North Seas; from the Gentle- 
[ man's Magazine fer Auguſt, 


. 1783. 
= HIS uncommon phænome- 
to non was firſt obſerved by a 


Norway trader on his return from 
Iceland to Drentheim, whoſe crew 
were ſo terrified that they ſtood 
away from it with the utmolt pre- 
cipitation, Soon after a Dane 
from the Sound fell in with it, 
and at firſt miſtook it for the con- 
tinent of Iceland. 'The maſter, 
however, did not approach nearer 
than a league, but ſtood on for 
Skalholt, the capital of Iceland, 
where he made a report of his diſ- 
covery to the Daniſh Governor. It 
was at firſt fuppoſed that he had 
fallen in with a monſtrous body of 


This phænomenon is not Aingular. 
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ice; but, on his perſevering in his 
account, ſome officers of the garri- 
ſon, with ſeveral of the moſt ſkilful 
ſeamen of Iceland, went in queſt 
of it; and in about three hours af- 
ter their departure from Skalholt, 
came ſo near it «hat a boat was 
hoiſted out, and the iſland taken 
poſſeſſion of in his Daniſh Majeſty's 
name, It is ſaid there is not the 


Teaſt appearance of ſoil, but that 


the ſurface 1s of a marly nature, 
with crannies running through it 
filled with pumice ſtone, which are 
ſuppoſed to be thrown out by the 
different volcanoes in the iſland, of 
which it is thought there are three. 
The volumes of ſmoke that have 
b-en ſeen riſe from one of the cra- 
ters are very conſiderable, but no 
flame has yet iſſued from any of 
them. Its poſition 1s ſaid to be at 
eight miles diſtance from the rocks 
des Viſeaux, and its ſoundings 
about 44 fathoms. This ſingular 
production, which is ſuppoſed 
to have been formed 1n the ſpring 
of the preſent year, will no doubt 
induce fuch of the learned as are 
curious to vifitit, It is conjectur- 
ed by many to have taken its riſe 
at the time Sicily ſuffered ſo much 
by the late eruptions of Mount 
Etna; but thoſe who conſider its 
neighbourhood with Hecla, the 
ſecond volcano in the world, will 
rather attribute it to ſome inteſtine 
commotions of that mountain. 


In the year 1717, a burning mountain 


iſucd from the ſea iu the neighbourhood of Santirini in the Grecian Archipelago. 
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USEFUL PROJECTS 


On the Culture and Uſes of the T ur- 
* __ nep-rooted Cabbage. 


Thirty Pounds being the Premium of- 
fered by the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufattures 
and Commerce, for an Account of 
the Culiure and Uſes of the Tur- 
nep-rooted Cabbage, were equally 
divided, in the Year 1780, between 
Mr. Lewin Tugsvell, of Bewer- 
one, and Mr. T homas Robbins, of 
Bowldown Farm, near Tetbury, 
in Gloucefterſhire, from whom the 
following Letters were received. 


Extrafted from Tranſactions of the 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, publiſhed for 1783. 


SIR, 


AVING by me the Society's 
deſcription of models, ma- 
chines, &c. I have obſerved on 
the liſts of donations therein, that 
it is no uncommon thing for a 
perſon to be honoured with a ſe- 
cond premium, for a matter of a 
ſimilar nature with that, for which 
he had received a former gratuity. 
Hence, after gratefully acknow- 
ledging their laſt year's favour, for 
cultivating Turnep-rooted Cab- 
bage, I am encouraged to ſubmit 
to the conſideration of the Gen- 
tlemen of your Committee, an ac- 
eount of my having again attempt- 


Rs bo 


ed, and ſucceeded, in the raiſing 
that article. 


The held for this ſecond experi. 


ment conſiſted of only eleven acres, WI 
and as my farm,; when about two by 
years ago I entered on it, was in th 
general filthy, and greatly im- th 
poveriſhed, and as I make theſe 00 
take a part with the common tur. th 
neps, in recovering the-moſt worn. re 
out quarter, the crop was not ſo 
large as that of the preceding year, P 
This however I chiefly impute to ſt 
the ſummers being wet and cold, - 
in an almoſt unheard of degree, 
whence the land could not receive e 
the benefit by previous fallowings ö 


it might otherwiſe have done. My 
ſeeds were furthermore again molt 
execrably bad, and great numbers 
of the plants of a ſpurious worth- 
leſs ſpecies; but oe this I have 
now a remedy, in raiſing them 
myſelf, from roots ſelected for that 
purpoſe. . 

The ſtack it maintained conſiſt- 
ed of two hundred and twelve tegs, 
or one year old ſheep, which it 
ſuſtained in a moſt defirable way, 
during the term of fiye weeks, and 
two hundred couples, or ewes with 
lambs, for upwards of three weeks 
beſides. Theſe laſt however were 
ſuffered once a day, tohave a run in 
an adjoining graſs-plat, whereby 
we find the lambs in particular do 


much better than when confined 
to 
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o the turnep-field ſolely. The 
wices of the plant are certainly 
ich, but being of a ſolid ſubſtance, 
does not ſupply the milk of the 
we in ſuch quantities, and ſo 
frequently as is — 
Intending the land for barley, 
[thought it would be imprudent 
to wait _ than about the 11th 
of May, when I had a great many 
loads of the roots hauled to the 
the aforeſaid graſs-plat, where 
the tegs, paſturing, continued at 
intervals feeding on them until 
Midſummer ; and it was obſerved 
by my neighbours, that mene 4 
they enjoyed their fill of fine grals, 
they were ſeldom known to lye 
down any where elſe than _— 
the Turneps, while any of theſe 
remained unconſumed. This I 


In. 

fo cannot but conſider as a happy 
ear. proof of the partial fondneſs the 
to ſheep have for this excellent root; 


and in reſpect of its effects on them, 
| declare I have hitherto experi- 
enced no plant ſo fattening, or that 
will keep the creatures in more 
perfect health. 

The proceſs of my plantation 
was conducted the ſame as former- 
ly, that 1s, the land, having been 
previouſly fallowed and dung- 
ed, was thrown on to one-bout 
ndges, and at two feet diſtance 
from each other, a ſingle row of 
plants ſet out on the top of each ; 
at proper ſeaſons the intervals were 
afterwards horſe-hoed backwards 


y. and forwards, and in conſideration 
nd of great numbers of weeds, accru- 
th ing from the wetneſs of the ſum- 
cs mer, the tops of the ridges receiv- 


ed two dreſſings of the hand-hoe. 
All of theſe, together with the ſub- 
ſequent ſoilings of the ſheep, left 
the land in admirable: condition; 


and about the 1$th of May, as be- 
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fore-mentioned, I ſowed the field 
with Barley, and reaped a return 
of a rich and luxuriant crop, in 
quality remarkably fine. 

From incontrovertible facts re- 
lative to its utility, this ſpecies 
ſeems, in this neighbourhood, even 
to the diſtance of many miles 
around, to gain ground apace; and 
ſome of my neighbours, who on 
account of their ideal notions of 
the expence attending its cultiva- 
tion, when firſt introduced, decried 
it at large, poſitively aſſerting no 
benefit Sue ever accrue from it 
to the owner, I have reaſon to be. 
lieve will, ere long, be fully con- 
vinced of the impoſſibility of do- 
ing things entirely well without 
It, 

We now find theexpence (horſe- 
hoeing excepted) to vary. but little 
from that uſually attending the 
raiſing the common turnep; and 
in conſideration of the compara- 
tive ſuperiority of its quality, the 
greater certainty of the crop fuc- 
ceeding (which with thoſe, on ac- 
count of the fly, is always pre- 


carious) its hardneſs alſo in reſiſt- 


ing every degree of froſt, and the 
benefit the ſoil eminently obtains 
from the cultivation, I humbly 
conceive the plant, in point of 
real value, to ſtand but very little, 
if any, behind that ſpecies, It is 
moreover, as a valuable conſidera. 
tion, to be obſerved, that, while 
feeding on theſe, no confumption 
of hay has, with as, as'yet been 
made ; our ſheep indeed-are often 
ſerved therewith, but they are al- 
ways as ſure to reject ig; and it 
may, not unlikely, ſome. time or 
other be found, that theſe, on ac- 
count of their ſingular premanen- 


cy, may be equal to ſupporting the 


animals as well without hay, as 
the 


? 
} 
1 


the others with the addition of that 
expenſive article; whence, in fu- 
ture, I intend practiſing the gul- 
ture on a much larger ſcale. 1 
now, on condition of their proceed- 
ing in due form, furniſh my neigh- 
bours with ſeed gratis; and it is 
perhaps worthy of remark, that 
on an extreme cold day in Febru- 
arv laſt, I had not leſs than four 
orders for Turnep-rooted Cabbage 
Seeds. Our method of feeding 
conſiſts in pulling up the Turneps 
with a hook properly made, which 
having an edge on its back part 
for that purpoſe, each root, at a 
ſingle ſtroke, receives an inciſion 
through the middle ; hence, their 
external ſurface being very hard, 
the ſheep feed on them with much 
greater facility than they would 
otherwiſe do. Many other obſer- 
vations in favour of this plant re- 
main yet to be made, but which 
however, time and experience on- 
ly muſt furniſh. | 
My neighbour Robbins alſo in- 
tending this year to ſend up his 
claim fer the premium, I the other 
day gave him a certificate, authen- 
ticating the contents thereof. His 
method of giving the lambs a 
backward run on rye graſs, is cer- 
tainly deſerving of imitation, and 
wherein I ſhould have followed 
him, if I had had any in the vicin- 
age of my plantation. Perhaps no 


other gramen, at that early ſeaſon 


E. burnet excepted) will ever, 
or producing milk in the ewe, be 
found equal thereto. 

1 am, Sir, 


Your truly obliged, and 


. obedient humble 


ſervant, 
Lewin TucwELL, 


3 , 
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Mr. Secretary, 

IN conſequence of the ſuceel 
of my neighbour, Mr. Ley 
Tugwell, who laſt year obtaige 
of your Society, the premium o 
fered for cultivating the Turner 
rooted Cabbage, I am alſo tj; 
year induced to profeſs myſelf 


Conſidering that the views « 
the Society extend to nothing le 
than the good of the communit 
at large, I am happy to inforn 
you, that from obſerving the grez 
advantege that acctued from Mr 
Tugwell's experiments, I laſt ye; 
attempted the cultivation, an 
ſucceeded beyond my moſt ſanguin 
expectations. 

Situate on a farm where my lat 
2 (though a reputabl 

uſbandman) had in vain attempt 
ed the raiſing a breeding flock, 
had myſelf deſpaired of doing it 
and reſolved to fell all my ent 
ſheep, and to keep none in futurt 
but of the weather kind; how 
ever, having obtained the know 
ledge of this moſt valuable plant 
my ſchemes have now fallen inte 
a new channel, being enabled te 
keep them in all defirable heal 
through the ſpring ſeaſon (where: 
in, as had been conceived, con 
ſifted an abſolute and unſurmount 
able difficulty) I now am not on 
gratified with the pleaſing fight of 
ewes and lambs about me, but 
from the preſent appearance of 
theſe (being deſcended from the 
beſt rams I could procure) am not 
without hopes of poſſeſſing, ert 
long, a flock equal to any in m 
neighbourhood, even thoſe paſtur 
ing on its moſt fertile meadows. 

In the cultivation I thought ! 
had only to follow Mr. Tugwell's 
ſimple method, that is, of diſ- 


poſing 


5 


* _ p 


- 


wing the plants on the top of 


ſucceſ e- bout ridges, and N 


Ley horſe-hoeing the intervals back 
taine :rds and forwards ; and it is re- 
im of: 1kable (notwithſtanding he in- 
urnepWormed me, from the little expe- 


O thi 


jence he has had, that he believes 
(elf 


he plarit will be found to ſuc- 
ed belt on land rather loomy or 


ws ev y) that on a plantation of ele- 


12 le en acres of a ſtony ſoil, light in 
nigh: almoſt unparalleled degree, I 
nforn s enabled, through the difficult 
greif taſon of the laſt ſpring, to ſuſ- 
Min and preferve, in the moſt de- 
ſt yea able manner, two hundred and 


| and 
guin 


ten ewes, With two hundred and 
wenty lambs, for a month; alſo 
with the refuſe or bottoms, ſuch 


y lat; the ewes and lambs left, I kept, 
atabic re hundred and eighty tegs, or 
empti e year old ſheep, during the 
ck, Npace of fix weeks. However it 
1g ran be acknowledged, and is in- 
| en eed proper to intimate, that al- 
uturd 


though during their ſtay thereon 
[gave them no hay, I neverthe- 
els found it eligible to let the ewes 
nd lambs have a backward run on 
2ſmall adjoining field of rye-graſs ; 
for from the time of their being 
brought on I had obſerved, that 
uthough the ewes appeared to in- 
creaſe in fleſh, the lambs were ra- 
tier behind in that reſpect; and 
berein I was happy in the concur- 
rent opinion of Mr. Tugwell, who 
rom his laſt year's experience had 
linted to me, that he thought the 
plant in its nature rather tended to 
atten animals, than to ſupply 
nilk; it is true my rye-graſs was 
rery trifling in reſpect of quantity, 
laving been fed the preceding 
winter; however it had a very de- 
irable effect, and from the time of 
cir being introduced thereto, 


how 
"now 
plant 
inte 
d te 
ealth 
here: 
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the lambs were obferved to re- 
cover. | LIN 
Previous to my ſetting out the 
plants, the field had, the ſame fea. 
ſon, been under vetches, which 
were ſoiled, or fed off, with ſheep. 
I then ploughed it, gave it ſome 
dung, and threw the land int its 
proper form for planting. At 
Midſummer the plants were ſet 
out, at about eighteen inches aſun- 
der in the rows, and the rows, or 
ridges, about thirty-ſix inches 
apart. As ſoon as the weeds be- 
gan to ſpring up, and I obferved 
the plants to want ſome aſſiſtance, 
I had them hand-hoed. Some 
time after I ſent my ploughs to 
throw up a ridge in the intervals, 
which, after remaining as long as 
was neceſſary, was thrown back 
again to the plants, I ſome time 
after gave them another hand-houe- . 
ing, 5 which means my land was 
put in the finelt tilth imaginable, 
and the plants had all the aſſiſtance 
requiiite. 

In the ſpring, intending to ſow 
the land with barley, I was neceſ- 
ſitated to haul off ſeveral loads of 
the roots, and although my ſeed 
was not committed until the 14th 
of May, and the ſeaſon proved 
remarkably dry after, it is an in- 
diſputable fact, that I reaped near 
three loads from an acre, which ex- 
traordinary increaſe, as I impute it 
to the ſuperior mode of cultiva- 
tion, would, with me, always be 
ſome inducement to the propaga- 
tion of this moſt valuable vegeta 
ble, even if I had no further views 
therein. - „ 


I am, Sir, 
Yours moſt reſpectfully, &c. 
THOMAS RopBBins. 


P. S. 
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pP. 8. Thave the pleaſure to in- 


form you, that the cultivation of 
this moſt excellent plant bids fair 
to become general in this part of 
the country, as many of our princi- 


pal farmers have ſome of it growing 


this year; and after giving it a 
fair trial, I preſume they will be 
fully convinced of its utility, and 
continue the culture of it; 


Beverſtone, March 3, 1779. 


SIR, 


YOURS of the 1ſt of Februa- 
ry I have now before me, with the 
queries relative to my laſt year's 
Turnep-rooted Cabbage. The 
ſeeds Pan the 2 ſpring 
were not committed (occaſioned by 
an accident) until the gth of May, 
a period, as I then conſidered it, 
a fortnight too late; but, for rea- 
ſons that will occur in anſwering 
the other queries; it is now a 
maxim with us, that in ſuch fitu- 
ations as ours, if no accident for- 
bids it, they ſhould be ſown be- 
fore the middle of April. 

As the earth of the ſeed-bed 
ought to be good, and as free from 
ſeed weeds as poſſible, I have for 
thoſe reaſons, and for ſecurity 
againſt caſualdepredations, uſually 
ſown my ſeeds in a garden, but 
not on a hot-bed, there being al- 
ways time enough in the eh 4 hay 
raiſing the plants to a ſize ſuffici- 
ent ſor ſetting out from the natu- 
tal foil. However, with ſome in 
our 41 ee an eligible 
practice has taken place, of throw- 
ing off the mulch, together with 
an inch or two of the ſurface 
mould, from ſome immediately pri-. 
or winter ſheep-fold, in a warm 
corner, in or contiguous te the 


t 
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field to be planted with the Tut 
nep-rooted Cabbage; the unde 
mould is then, with the ſpade 
plough, moved to the depth | 
three or four inches, and the ſee 
being committed thereto, t 
plants ſoon make their appearanc 
and generally grow away in 
manner ſcarcely, by any other me 
thod, to be paralleled, If, thfoug 
prudent foreſight, care has bee 
taken previouſly to have conveye 
to the aforeſaid ſheep-fold, ſtraw 
ſtubble, fern, or whatever may 
attainable, ſufficient and pro 
for making a compoſt for the who 
| ra pee; there will not only | 
ound a great ſaving in the moſte 

penſi ve part of manuring (the ca 
riage) but the materials lying q 
the ſpot, much more will be ex 
cuted in any given time, whe 
the ſeaſon, or weather, or hot! 
ſhall arrive moſt proper for the by 
ſineſs, and that at a time of th 
year, when labour in huſbandry 
always very valuable. 
The plants too, ſituate in e 


near the field, when drawn, wi 4 
not lye ſo long out of the Fon 0 
before they are replanted, an 5 
therefore be the leſs liable to il 
jury from their remoyal, { 
The excrementitious exhalatioq ; 
ariſing from the earth, and co; 
poſt heaps adjoining, will alſo pr 
vent the depredations of the ly . 
however this ſpecies, it is obſery: 


ble, is ſeldom ſo obnoxious there 
to, as any other of the 1 
Cabbage kind. In whatever fit 
ation we perceive an attack mat 
on theſe or any others, if wot 
aſhes are to be obtained, we 4 
ways find a preventative in fcatts 
ing them lightly over the plants 
the dew of the morning: vol 
have had recourſe to. the tediol 
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maxim of dipping ' their roots, 
when firſt drawn, in a prepared 
mud, or mixture of earth and 
water, to preſerve them from the 
injuries of the external air, but, 
from experience and repeated ob- 
ſervations, we find the ſpecies ſo 
hardy, that, if when replanted the 
earth 1s well cloſed about them, 
there 15 certainly no occaſion for 
it, However, when firſt ſet out, 
it is neceſſary for a boy to defend 
them a few days from the crows 
and rooks; the ſagacity of theſe 
creatures (from ſceing the plants 
in a withered ſtate) leading them 
in queſt of a ſuppoſed deſtructive 
inſet at its root, they will fre- 
quently, without the aforeſaid 
precaution, draw them up again 
much faſter than they were plant- 
ed. In regard to tranſplanting 
from the ſeed- bed before we ſet 
out for the laſt time on the ridges 
in the field, J at firſt had recourſe 
to that method ; but finding it 
tedious and expenſive, have not 
praiſed it ſince. However, if 
no remedy can be found, I muſt 
ſoon return to it again; for the 
plants ſtanding too near together 
on the ſeed-bed, together with 
ſeed-weeds, which it is frequently 
lificult to prevent, they are ge- 
nerally drawn up in a trunk, or 
talk, ſo long and weak, that 
when planted out, they never re- 
gain their-natural ſhape. I in- 
tend this ſpring to ſow in drills, 
about a foot apart, whence by the 
action of the external air, with 
de hand-hoe occaſionally moving 
among them, I apprehend the 
wove-mentioned evil may be ob- 
nated ; a frequent removing the 
tarth of the intervals, and of the 
dots growing therein, will pro- 
vbly, in effect, be a partial tranſ- 
Vol. XXVI. 
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* planting. My crop of laſt year 
was planted out on the ridges 
about three weeks after Midſum- 
mer; but, as an inſtance. of the 
impropriety of being too late, 1 
have a neighbour who, in his firſt 
attempt, has this year ſeven acres 
that were planted ſome time before 
Midſummer ; I have alſo upwards 
of fourteen acres, which, 'as I 
waited for rain, were not planted 
until fx or ſeven weeks after his; 
and as the drought continued with 
us till near the equinox, the con- 
ſequence is, mine on an average 
are not more than a pound and a 
half in weight, while his are pro- 
bably nearly five pounds. Si- 
tuated high and cold, with lands 
none of the richeſt, if we were 
ſure of weather proper for the bu-' 
ſineſs, Midſummer might not- 
withſtanding be ſoon enough for 
tranſplanting to the field; but as 
that is precarious, we ought at all 
events to get the plants ſet out, 
rooted, and growing, by that 
time. The average weight of my 
laſt year's crop was probably about 
three pounds; ſome few amount- 
ed to fix, ſeven, and even eight 
pounds each; and it was obſerv- 
able, that on part of the field 
planted three weeks before the 
other part, the roots were much 
the largeſt. The ewes and lambs 
were turned in upon them the gth 
of April, and drawn off the 2d of 
May. The one year old - ſheep 
were introduced April the 13th, 
and taken away the 18th of the 
following month. The graſs-plat' 
on which the ewes and lambs were 
occaſionally ſuffered to paſture, is 
about eighteen acres, half of 
which however would have been 
very ſufficient; for after all, a 
great deal conſiſts in their uh 

G | a tut 
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a turf to enj 
Voung lambs, in whatever caſe, 
confined with hurdles on an arable 
field, are ſeldom known to do 
well. The moſt eligible method 
of any J have an idea of, would 
conſiſt in hauling the roots, ſome 
time in April, entirely off from 
the field whereon they grow, 
and throwing them promiſcuouſly 
about on ſome adjoining paſture, 
or field of rye-graſs, clover, &c. 
(to be ſown with wheat the en- 
tuing ſeaſon) ; in either of theſe 
fituations to let the ſheep be regu- 
larly introduced to them, with 
hurdles, as they would otherwiſe 
have been on the arable. The 
roots, I humbly conceive, would 
be much the better for ſuch ma- 
nagement, in that they would be 

revented from throwing out their 
Juices into leaves and branches, 
and the land whereon they grew, 
might in conſequence, in the pro- 
per ſeaſon, be ſown with barley, 
the want of which, I am per- 
ſuaded, may otherwiſe prove the 


moſt inſurmountable obſtacle to 


the general cultivation of this moſt 
opportunely ſerving and valuable 
plant. I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
LEWEX TuGwELL. 


— al. — 


Diſcovery of a Subſtitute for Ver- 
digris, in dying Black. 
The Silver Medal and Ten Guineas 
avere given to Mr. Clegg, for 
his Diſcovery of a Subſtitute for 
Verdigris, in dying Black, 1782, 
of rich the folloaving is an Ac- 
count, drawn up by himſelf. From 
the ſame Work. | 


ANY articles which are in 


VI daily utc, both in dying 
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and other arts, have been found 
by chance to be neceſſary, yet ſuf. 
ficient pains have not been taken 
to aſcertain the principles u 
which they act: of this number 
is verdigris ; and as this article 
was imported to us, at a ve 
eat expence from France, I waz 
induced ſome years ago to under. 
take a courſe of experiments to 
inveſtigate the manner of its ope. 
ration, and from thence to find, if 
poſſible, an effectual ſubſtitute, 
cheaper and nearer home, On 
adding verdigris to the common 
ingredients of the black dye, (viz, 
aſtringents and martial vitriol) the 
firſt thing remarkable 1s, that a 
2 of iron is eee 
or the pieces of verdigris will be 
covered over with the crocus of 
iron, almoſt inſtantly, and a quan- 
tity of the copper of the l 
is at the ſame time taken up by 
the diſengaged acid; as appears 
by the copper coat a knife receives 
on being held in the liquor: ſo 
that the vitriolic acid leaves the 
iron, with which it was combined 
in martial vitriol, and unites with 
the copper of verdigris, and again 
leaves the copper to unite with 


iron in its metallic ftate, The ma 
ſame decompoſition happens with uſe 
lead, if /accharum ſaturni be made un 
uſe of inſtead of verdigris, though alk 
lead, according to W received tri 
doctrine of elective attractions, 
has a ſtill leſs affinity with iron, 
than copper has. In fact, I find for 
that /accharum ſaturni will anſwer the 
nearly the end of verdigris, and the 
though, as a ſubſtitute to it, we bo 
could reap no advantage from it, 
vet I think it gives us an inſight 4 
into the principle upon which ver. ſa} 
digris is of uſe in the black dye, 4 


viz. by uniting with part of the 
acid of the vitriol, and giving tie 
aſtringent 
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{fringent matter of the vegetable 
an opportunity of forming an ink 
with the precipitated iron in 
greater abundance, arid more ex- 
peditiouſly, than it could other- 
wiſe do. Believing this to be the 
true manner of its operation, I 
went to work upon this principle, 
and ſubſtituted alkaline ſalts in 
the room of verdigris, as I ima- 
vined theſe would be a much more 
innocent as well as cheaper ingre- 
dient; for the acid, or the corro- 
five metallick ſalts, are the only 
hurtful A r in the dye, 
and the alkali in proper propor- 
tion will unite with the ſupera- 
bundant acid, and form an inno- 
cent neutral ſalt, vitriolated tartar. 
Upon the firſt trials, I was ſatis- 
fed of the tfuth of my conjec- 
tures; for in all the experiments 
which I made in the ſmall way, 
the aſhes anſwered at leaſt as well 
as the verdigris : but in real prac- 
tice, in the large, I found my- 
ſelf deceived ; for upon dying a 
kettle of hats of twenty-four 
dozen, though the colour came 
on ſurprizingly at firſt, yet the li- 
quor ſoon became weak. I made 
many experiments, which it 1s 
uſeleſs here to relate, until I 
united vitriol of copper with the 
alkali, which, upon repeated 
trials, has been found to anſwer 
2 the end of verdigris. 

he following, I believe, will be 
found to be the juſt proportions, 
though there is ſome difference in 
the practice of different dye- 
houſes. ** 

Saturate two pounds of vitriol 
A copper, with a ſtrong alkaline 
ſalt 22 — pot-aſhes, when 
to be procured, are recommend- 
ed). he vitriol will take about 
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an equal weight of dry aſhes. 
Both the vitriol and the aſhes are 
to be previouſly diſſolved apart. 
When this proportion is mixed, 
well ſtirred, and ſuffered to ſtand 
a few hours, a precipitate will 
ſubſide; Upon adding a few 
drops of the ſolution of aſhes, if 
the mixtute be ſaturated, the wa- 
ter on the top of the veſſel will re- 
main colourleſs; but if not, a 
blue colour will be produced; 
upon which add more aſhes; 
there is no danger in its being a 
little over ſaturated with aſhes. 
Take care to add the ſolution of 
aſhes to that of vitriol by a little 
at a time, otherwiſe the efferve- 


ſcence which enſues will cauſe 


them to overflow the veſſel : theſe 
four pounds of vitriol of copper 
and aſhes, will be equal to about 
the ſame weight of verdigris ; and 
ſhould be added to the other li- 
quors of the 425 at different 
times, as is uſual with verdigris. 

The black, thus dyed, will be 
perfectly innocent to the goods, 
rather tending to keep them ſoft, 
than corrode them, particularly 
hats, in which there is the greateſt 
conſumption of verdigris. 

For thoſe who are conſtantly 
uſing verdigris, it would be proper 
to have a veſſel always at hand, 
containing a ſaturated ſolution of 
vitriol of copper; and another, 
with a ſaturated ſolution of aſhes, 
ready to mix as they are wanted ; 
for I find they do not anſwer fo 
well if long kept. 


. 


JAMES CLEGG. 


Mancheſter, Dole Fields, 
January 14, 1782. 
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An Account of Cloth made fro | 
Refuſe of Flax, and Backings of 


Tow. 


The Thanks of the Society were 
givin to "Thomas Butterworth 
Bailey, of Hope, wear Man- 
chelter, Ey. for his obliging 

Communication of the following 

Letters from Lady Moira, and 
the Specimens of Cloth made from 
the Refuſe of Flax, and Back- 
ings of Tow, according to the 
Proceſs practiſed by her Ladyfhip, 
1775. From the ſame Work. 


SIR, 


HAD the pleaſure of your let- 

ter yeſlerday by Doctor Halli- 
day. Lord Moira and I, with 
much ſatisfaction, deſtre to be 
both ranked as ſubſcribers to the 
Sylva, which is to be republiſhed 
by Doctor Hunter, whoſe Geor- 
gical - Eſſays have been greatly ad- 
mired beneath this roof. 

As to the factitious cotton I 
have attempted to introduce the 
uſe of, I flatter myſelf that it is 
beginning to anſwer that purpoſe 
J had at heart, ſome alleviation to 
the miſeries of the unhappy be- 
ings that ſurround me, the exceſs 
of poverty that reigns here being 
ſuch, that in my native land I am 
perſuaded it would not be ima- 
gined to exiſt. The very refuſe 
of the flax, which is called the 
backings of tow, produces a ma- 
terial that can be manufactured 
into a coarſe but comfortable clo- 
thing of the fuſtian and cotton 

kind, and this kind of cotton was 
offered to me laſt week for ſale, at 
"three-pence per pound; it is there- 
fore plain how little pains and ex- 
pence the manufacturing of it 
coſts, Wool is here almoſt con- 
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ſtantly ſixteen-pence a pound of « 
often dearer. The wife make, wou 
and ſpins the cotton, the weaye; qua 
adds a few more yards of warp to it | 
the piece of lien he has in his wou 
loom for ſale, and clothes his fz. effe 
mily with little more coft than hi; it is 
own induſtry. It muſt appear th eta 


you that this manufacture is hoy. 
ever beſt calculated for Ireland, 
where the conſumption of flax 


muſt conſequently leave ſuch quan- 4 
tities of refuſe ; for tow and the n 
backings are all I employ, except thre 
fired or mildewed flax, both of ing 
which (from being ill-ſlaked) be. roll 
ing improper for the linen cloth, If 
I have made uſe of ; hemp will am 
alſo produce a ſort of cotton, but und 
it requires infinitely more boiling, Wi vi 
and bears a nearer reſemblance to hov 
wool. It was the codilla that ! mo 
tried; the backings of that come bei 
amazingly cheap, and I believe it (ov 
will take a better dye than flax. thi: 
The main purport in view n 
ſeemed to me, the diveſting the ne 
flax of its oil. I tried ſoap- ed, 
boiler's lye with very good ſuc- the 
ceſs, ſcouring it afterwards to Wer 
take of any bad effects of the tak 
lime uſed therein. I then had it bay 
tried to be ſcored like wool, but ſell 
found it required that the fer- pu! 
mented urine. in that caſe ſhould $ 
not be mixed with water, and that fb! 
kelp and common ſalt were ne- det 
ceſlary te be added to it. Either ut 
of theſe methods do. The boil- in 
ing of it might, I am ſure, be ex- tac 
pedited, by having a cover to the Unt 
iron pot, which might keep' in the mc 
ſteam ; and care mult be taken, as po 
the liquor diminiſhes, to-replenith le 
it conitantly, I have boiled ſome pe 
in a mixture of lime water and un 
ſalt; this had a harſhneſs in it 1 
ö 


that more reſembles the criſpneſs 
0 
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of catton, but the ſcouring of it 
would certainly deprive it of that 
quality, and leaving the lime in, 
i is confidently aſſerted here, 
would rot it, I own I doubt that 
efect, as I imagine that lime, after 
it is lacked by water, no longer 
retains its corroſive quality. In 
India and China they uſe it in 
their waſhing of linen as regularly 
Ne do ſoap. 

The tow is, heckled and boiled 
in ſmall faggots, tied up by a 
thread or bit of tow. The back- 
ings are carded in thin flakes, 
rolled up likewiſe, and tied. 
after boiling, they open in the 
ame flakes they were carded into, 
ind are waſhed out, and laid to 
whiten in that form. I ſend you, 
however, a ſample of the back- 
mos of white flax, that was only 
boiled four hours, and never laid 
town to whiten, In the courſe of 
this ſhort proceſs, you will ſee 
that the materials of which ſack- 
ing is made, is conſiderably mend- 
ed, though I think it wants ano- 
ther hour's boiling, and that a 
week's whitening would have 
taken off that harſhneſs of the 
fax it ſill in ſome degree poſ- 
files, It requires being beat, or 
put into a preſs, before it is card- 
ed on cotton cards, to ſeparate the 
fbres, which ſeem to be ſet at li- 
derty from each other, by a diſſo- 
lution of ſome reſinous ſubſtance 
in the flax, at the fame time that 
tie oil of that plant is converted 
uto a kind of ſoap, When 1 
mention white flax, I do it in op- 
polition to that, which being 
leeped in the bags, has the ap- 
fellation of blay; this getting a 
uncture from the heath, has its 
colour rather fixt than diſcharged, 
b being made into cotton. You 
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enquire into the reſult of my pur- 


ſuits concerning fixing laſting 


tinQures on linen. The tedious 
ſickneſs, and at length death, of 
a friend, kept my mind for many 


months this ſummer, in a ſitua- 


tion of langour that is a total 
enemy to the buſy occupations of 
curiofity, and when I reſolved to 
engage myſelf therein, to keep 
off unavailing reflections, I found 
it too late for many herbs I had 
ſet down in a liſt, and that a plat 
of weld I had planted the autumn 
before, had never come up. I 
then employed myſelf with the 
purple fiſh found on. the New- 
caſtle ſhore. They anſwered all 
the ſmaller experiments mention- 
ed by Reaumur and Templeman, 
but thoſe Dr. Holland has given, 
in his tranſlation of Pliny, the 
naturaliſt, they in no degree cor- 


reſponded to; with all the boil- 


ing in lead and ſalt preſcribed by 
him, they only produced a very 
1]1l-looking ſoap. Though there 
appears no doubt but the purple 
wilk found here 1s the buccinum 
of the antients,. it however ap- 
peared to me that it was probable 
they got their colour from ſome 
moſs they fed upon. It could not 
be the archil, which (as I am 
told) grows much higher on the 
rocks than where they lie. I 
therefore employed a perſon to 
ſearch about the places in which 
the wilks or buccina he, and to 
get me ſome of the moſs and ſea- 
weeds that grew near them. My 
ſmall collection is but juſt arrived, 
and I have not had time as yet to 
try whether my conjecture is true 
or falſe, To the purple yielded 
by the archil, I owed my ſuſpt- 
cion, that there might be other 


moſſes that would produce ſtronger . 
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and more permanent dyes, I was 
trying this morning the ſolution 
of tin I got from you, and find it 
as good as the firſt day. I ſhall 
take ſome of my cotton, finely 
ſpun, to Dublin, that it may re- 
eeive the advantage of being ma- 
nufactured by a ſkilful artiſt in the 
loom, and I hope ſoon to ſend you 
a ſample of it, when 
wove, that may doit credit. Al- 
moſt all I have had wove here has 
been of the coarſe kind, and that 
þy weavers who never had ſeen 


Cotton. 
I am, Sir, 
With great eſteem and regard, 
Your faithful humble ſervant, 
| E. Moira. 


Specimens of the flax prepared 
by Lady Moira, and of various 
ſtuffs manufactured from it, are 
preſerved in the ſociety's repo- 


litory. | 


When I received, Sir, the fa- 
vour of your laſt letter, I daily 
expected returning to theſe moun- 
tains, and from that expecta- 
tion poſtponed acknowledging it, 
thinking that this place would 
yield me more leiſure than my en- 
gagements in town then afforded 
me. Had I foreſeen that my ſtay 
would have been extended to the 
time it was, I ſhould not have 
been guilty of that 
Since my arrival here, an oppor- 
tunity has not occurred for my 
ſending a packet before the pre- 
ſent one, and it is now eleven 
o'clock at night, when I am in- 
formed a meſſenger is to be ſent 
off at five in the morning to Bel- 
faſt. I have no reaſon to be vain 
of the ſamples I have ſent you; 
they merely ſhew, that the ma- 
terial of flax cotton, in able hands, 
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will bear manufacturing, though 
it is my ill fortune to have it dic. 
credited by the artiſans who work 
for me. I had in Dublin, with 
great difficulty, a gown wove for 
myſelf, and three waiſtcoats, but 
had not the perſon who employed 
a weaver for me, particularly 
wiſhed to oblige me, I could not 
have got it accompliſhed ; and the 
getting ſpun an ounce of this 
cotton in Dublin, I found im. 
practicable; the abſurd alatm 
that it might injure the trade 
of foreign cotton, had gained 
ground, and the ſpinners, for 
what reaſon I cannot comprehend, 
declared themſelves ſuch bitter 
enemies to my ſcheme, that they 
would not ſpin for me. Such 1 
my fate, that what between party 
in the metropolis, and indolence 
in this place, I am not capableq 
doing my ſcheme juſtice, That 
it ſhould ever injure the trade 
of foreign cotton, is impoſſible ; 
though long accuſtomed to be- 
hold ſhoes and ſtockings looked 
upon, in this part of the world, 
by the generality, as quite unne- 
ceſſary, yet I cannot think but 
ſome apparel is requiſite ; and as 
the price of wool is ſo high, and 
the poverty of the people ſo great, 
I did wiſh to introduce amongſl 
them that invention, which I fav 
might be greatly improved, and 
turn the refuſe of flax into com 
fortable clothing, and by a pro 
ceſs ſo eaſy, that eyery induſtnou 
wife and children might prepar 
it; and thaſe who are ſuppolet 
to adopt this clothing, are ſucl 
as would never think of manu 
facturing foreign cotton for them 
ſelves and families. I ſend you 
ſample, Sir, of the backings mad 
into cotton, which you ſee mig! 


* 


" de manufactured into no bad 
. clothing, and backings of tow 
tk being ſold to me, at the deareſt 
th time, at one penny per pound, it 


iz rating it high to ſay, that at 


ut tw0-pence per pound a perſon 
ed might have it ready to ſpin. All 
ly the patterns I ſend you are of 
ot webs now in uſe, and thoſe I have 
he given away, or that have been 
his worn in my own family, have 


worn exceeding well; I ſhould 
except the ſmall pattern of pluſh, 
which was only a few quills that 
were thrown in at the end of a 
piece of worſted pluſh, to ſee 
what pile it would produce. My 
gown is wove in 1mitation of a 
kind of India muſlin, and the 
thread you will ſee muſt have been 
ſtrong from the breadth, which is 
fall yard and half wide. I muſt 
beg your acceptance of a waiſt- 
coat, a very poor imitation indeed 
of Manchefler ingenuity, but the 
ner ſpun cotton was uſed in my 
down; and as I have already told 
zou, Sir, that I had a quantity 
of cotton in town, I intend 1m- 
mediately ſetting to work, but 


tres, ſuch as may benefit and ſuit 
de loweſt claſſes of life; the rich 
z*7111ng as little to be conſidered 
in my ſcheme of manufactures, 
from that capriciouſneſs that ge- 
erally attends them, as they are 
to be the objects of much atten- 
non, in any ſcheme that is to ex- 
tend its influence to the moſt nu- 
merous part of ſociety. 
Lam 8, 
Your much obliged, 
And faithful humble ſervant, 


Montzlto, Ballynahynch, 
Joly 3, 1775+ 
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Several ſpecimens of the above 
mentioned manufactured tow, are 
reſerved in the ſociety's repoſt- 


rory. 


—— A 


a!l in coarſe and cheap manufac- 


E. Moik. | 


A ſhort Account of the Machine 
lately erected, by Command of hi, 
Majeſty, at Windſor, for rai- 
ing Water out of a very deep 
Well to ſupply the Caſtle. From the 
London Magazine for September 


1783. 


HIS machine is müde 


invention of a ſeafaring 
man (we wiſh we could record his 
name) who took the hint from ob- 
ſerving the great quantity of wa- 
ter which every rope brought on 
board with it that had been drawn 
through the water: a circums 
ſtance that could eſcape no per- 
ſon's obſervation who has = 
much on board ſhips ; but which; 
like many other things that paſs 
daily before our eyes, had never 
been applied to any uſeful pur- 
poſe. The application: 13-as ſim- 
ple as the principle, A 
A groved wheel, about three 
feet diameter, is fixed on an-axis, 
which turns horizontslly over the 
well, and an endleſs rope, of a 
ſufficient length to reach into the 
water in the well, paſſes over it in 
the grove. On the ſame axis a 


winch is fixed at one end to turn 


it by; and, at the other end, ano- 


ther wheel, loaded with lead, 
which acts as a fly, to increaſe the 


velocity. On turning the wheel, 


each part of the rope, as it comes 


to the bottom, paſſes through the 
water; and, on account of the 
above - mentioned property, the 
water adheres to, and is brought 
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up by it to the top, where it is 
diſcharged from the rope into a 
ciſtern, placed to receive it, by 
the preſſure of tke rope upon the 
wheel, in paſſing over it. And 
ſoo great is the ſimplicity and ef- 
fect of this machine, that we have 
been told by a very excellent me- 
chanic, who has ſeen it, that not- 
withitanding the well is near 200 
feet deep, he turned the machine 
with one hand, ſo as to raiſe wa- 
ter ſufficient to fill a pipe, the dia- 
meter. of the aperture of which 
appeared to him, equal to the dia- 
meter of the rope that raiſed it. 
This, at leaft, is certain; the 
well had been long diſuſed before 
this machine was erected over it, 
on account of the difficulty they 
found in raiſing the water out 
of it. v1 
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Obſervations on grown er ſprouted 
Corn, from an ingenious Pam- 
pꝓblet lately publiſhed in France, 
- occaſioned by the la ſt wet Harveſt, 
by which much Corn was damaged 
throughout that Kingdom. From 
"the Gentleman's Magazine . for 
April 1783. py 


Cauſe of the Sprouting of Corn. 
"T*HE great fall of rain during 


- the time of cutting having. 


lengthened the harveſt, before the 
corn could be carried much of it 
ues in the ſwarthes, orin the 
eaves. 
The term of ſproating is given 
to carn when part has undergone 
vegetation, for if the whole of the 
grain had budded it would have 
been unfit for bread. What is 
here meant by ſprouted corn, is 
canfined therefore to ſuch corn as 


. ſprouted in each ear, 


heat to favour their eg 
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have ſome grains more or le; 


It may be neceſſary to premiſe 
that bread made of ſprouted cor 
is not in the ſmalleſt degree pre. 
judicial to health, if the following 
precautions are obſerved. Some 
phyſicians even recommend the 
flour of this grain as fitteſt to make 
broth for children, as the ſprout. 
ing of. the corn deſtroys in ſome 
meaſure the glutinous quality of 
the flour, 

Sprouted eorn 1s very difficult 
to preſerve, becauſe the opening 
of the bud diſpoſes it to ferment 
and heat, and becauſe the moiſture 
it retains diſpoſes it Mill further 
for fermentation. 
Inſects appear to attack it more 
freely, becauſe it is more tender, 
ſweeter, and more ſuſceptible of 


5. 

Sprouted corn, ck to itſelf, 
never fails to ferment and heat, 
and to contract both a bad ſmell 
and bad colour; in this condition 
it has alſo a diſagreeable and ſharp 
taſte, which is communicated to 
the flour and bread, and at laſt it 
will grow mouldy and four. Ani- 
mals reject it, and it is in that ſtate 
only fit for ſtarch. | 

Sprouted corn grinds badly; it 
clogs the mill- ſtones, choaks the 
bolting cloths, yields but little 
flour, as the bran retains a part 
of it. | 5 

The flour of ſprouted corn 1s } 
moiſt and ſoft; it requires but 
little water to knead it; and com- 
monly produces leſs bread ; it does 
not keep, eſpecially in warm wea- 
ther. * | 
The bran of the beſt and drieſt 
corn will not keep long; the bran 
from moiſt and ſprouted grain of 
courſe foon decays ; it grows 4 

x ane 


and quickly becomes putrid. In 
this ſtate animals refuſe it; and 
if they do eat it, it will not agree 
with them. | | 

Leaven made with the flour of 
ſprouted corn receives but little 
water, Tt ferments or comes for- 
ward very quickly; but if not 
uſed immediately, loſes this pro- 
zrty, and ſoon ſinks and flattens, 

The dough is ſubject to ſtill 
more inconveniences than the lea- 
ren. Like the leaven, it receives 
but little water ; 1t 1s ſhort, cham- 
my, but does not hold together, 
breaks in the kneading, ne grows 
{oft and pulpy. 

The wig. of ſprouted corn 
does not riſe in the oven. If there 
is not a large ſpace between the 
loaves, they ſpread and ſtick to- 
eether ; it bakes badly, ſeparates 
from the cruſt, and the cruſt 


If, wughens; digeſts with difficulty, 

it, afords little nouriſhment, turns 

ll four, and grows muſty. 

on 

rp ſo remedy the Inconveniences of 

to Sprouted Corn. 

it . 

i HAVING ſet forth all the in- 

te conveniences of ſprouted corn, let 
15 now endeavour to point out the 

it moiſt proper means to remedy .. 

e em. 

le Sprouted corn ſhould not be 

1 kicked, but houſed and thraſhed 
z ſoon as poſſible. It ſhould not 

Is te put in the granary. with dry 

t corn, as it will tend to render ſuch 

- corn moiſt; it is therefore very 

s deceſſary that they ſhould be kept 


- leparate. 

if the granary is not well aired, 
ite ſprouted corn will not keep. 
_ Froſt indeed will ſtop the ſprout- 
ug ſo much, that the ſprouted 
n may be preſerved through 
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the winter, if ſevere; but if it is 
the leaſt moiſt, or if, at the return 
of warm weather, the ſprouted 
corn 1s expoſed to its influence, all 
the care you can take will not hin- 
der it from changing. | 
The corn being thraſhed, ir 
ſhould be ſpread upon the floor, 
and turned every quarter of an 
hour with a ſhovel ; a door or win- 
dow ſhould be. left half open, to 
give vent to the ſteam. Before 
grinding, it ſhould be put in an 
oven ſome time after the bread is 
drawn, the door of the oven left 
half open, and the corn turned 
every ten minutes with long ſho- 
vels or rakes, to facilitate the eva- 
poration of the, moiſture. 
The corn thus ſtove- dried muſt 
be ſifted; and care taken not to 
ut it into ſacks, or in heaps, till 
it is well cooled; otherwiſe it will 
turn mouldy. 

This method may be objected to 
as troubleſome, but if not adopt- 
ed-a riſque will be run of loſing 
the corn, The trouble which the 
preſervation of ſprouted corn re- 
quires is conſiderable and expen- 
ive, demanding a continual at- 
tention. ' But eight or ten days 
drying will preſerve it good for a 
whole year; beſides, this method, 
were it ſtill more troubleſame, 
would amply repay the labours, by 
the better quality and quantity of 
the flour, as well as of the bread. 

Some provinces are very ſubject 
to the ſprouting of corn. In a 
eriod of ten years, there have 
obs ſometimes four, when the 
corn has been got in ſprouted. 
It were to be wiſhed that in thoſe 
provinces public kilns were ere&- 
ed, where each might kiln-dry kis 
grain without much expence, © ' 
Such a kiln might ſerve like- 

g ATE wiſe 
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wiſe to dry peaſe, beans, and all 
vegetables, which, during the wet 
ſeaſons, are ſubject to damage, 
which would by this means be pre- 
ſerved. 

Eſtabliſhments of this kind, 
which diſcover univerſal good- 
will to mankind, are preferable to 
the momentary aſſiſtance .which 
charity affords to the indigent, by 
ſecuring a more wholeſome noy- 
riſhment, by diminiſhing the num- 
ber of the ſick, and thoſe epide- 
mical diſeaſes of which we are ge- 
nerally ignorant of the cauſe, and 
which haveoften no other than the 
bad quality of our food. 

If, unfortunately, ſprouted corn 
has been ground without the pre- 
caution of being dried or ſtoved, 
as the meal cannot otherwiſe be 
2 it will be neceſſary to 

ave recourſe to the ſame method 
as is uſed with corn, altho* the 
application will then be more dif- 
cult. The meal muſt be ſpread 
upon linen cloths, and removed as 
it dries, which requires greater 
care and occaſions leſs loſs, 

The ſprouted corn, or meal 
which 1t produces, when well 
dried, will be as eaſily preſerved 
as the common meal and corn. 
The corn will grind well, the 
ſtones will not clog, the bran will 
not retain ſo much meal. This 


. bran having leſs moiſture will not 


corrupt ſo eaſily, and will be uſe- 
ful to cattle. 

What ſprouted corn, or its 
mea], loſes by drying, 1s nearly 
replaced by the greater quantity 


of water which the meal receives 
in the kneading, inſomuch that 
the ſtoved corn and meal produces 
more bread than that which has 
not undergone that operation. 
Leaven, made with the meal of 
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ſprouted corn, ought to be brif! 
diſpatched, becauſe the ſprouting a 
cauſes the meal to ferment quick|y, 2 
It ought to be more firm and have 


a 
a greater conſiſtence ; that js © a 
ſay, too much water muſt not be 0 
uſed. f 


Care muſt be taken not to make 
uſe of too hot water to make the 
dough. It muſt be worked x; 
lightly and quickly as poſſible, for 
fear of working it too much, and 
thereby leſſening the fermenta. 
tion. It muſt not be prepared, or 
brought into too warm a place, to 
cauſe the fermentation to ceaſe too 
ſoon. | 

Salt corrects in a ſingular man. 
ner the defects of moiſt meal, and 
ny in meal made of ſprout- 
ed corn; the ſalt giving ſtrength 
to the dough, and cauling it to 
receive more water ; for the water 
forms a part of the bread, Twelve 
pounds of meal ought to produce 
ſixteen pounds of bread when 
baked ; falt likewiſe correQs the 
inſi pidity of the bread. 

The oven muſt be made a little 
warmer than uſual, without which 
the bread would fall and become 
heavy, It muſt be wiped and re- 
wiped after it is baked, becaulc 
the meal of ſprouted corn retains 
much moiſture, 

By conforming in every reſpe& 
to what has been here mentioned, 
the "inconveniences of ſprouted 
corn will be remedied, and good 
and wholeſome bread will be ob- 
tained from it. 

The preſent advice is the reſult 
of experiments made on ſprouted 
corn, by order of government, by 
the l and members of the 
committee of the eſtabliſhment of 
free bakers. 


Made and regiſtered Oh, 
I z 


On the comparative Utility of Oxen 
and Horſes in Huſhandry 77 rom the 
24 Volume of Letters and Papers, 
addreſſed to the Society inſtituted 
at Bath, for the Encouragement 
of Agriculture, Aris, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce. 


Rougham, near Bury, 
Suffolk, Dec. 17, 1781. 
GENTLEMEN, 
8 one of your queries to the 
High-Sheriffs reſpected the 
comparative utility of horſes and 
oxen in huſbandry, I wiſh to ſub- 
nit the following facts to your 
conſideration : — 

About ſiye years ago, I took 
ſome land into my occupation, and 
having found the expence of horſes, 
very great, I determined, ſome- 
what more than two years ago, to 
make trial of oxen, and bought 
one pair, At that time, I am al- 
moſt certain, there was not an ox 
worked in this county ; on which 
2ccount my workmen added much 
to the trouble of breaking them, 
by their obſtinate prejudices 
againſt the uſe of them. 

At laſt I was fortunate enough 
to ſele&t a labourer, who, though 
totally unuſed to them, was will- 
ing to take proper pains to break 
them. By his good treatment and 
temper, they ſoon became tracta- 
ble, and as handy both at plough- 
ing and carting as any horſes. 

Being well ſatisſied with their 
performance, I reſolved to diſpoſe 
of all my draft horſes, and ſubſti- 
tute oxen in their ſtead. TI have 
now compleated my plan, and 
have not a ſingle cart-horſe ; but 
he work of my farm (which con- 
liſts of upwards of one hundred 
acres of arable land, and fixty of 
daſture and wood) is performed 


wich eaſe by ſix onen; together 
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gn 
with my ſtatute-duty on the high. 
ways, timber and corn, carting, 
harrowing, rolling, and every 
art of rural buſineſs. They are 
oed conſtantly : their harneſs is 
exactly the ſame as that of horſes, 
(excepting the neceſſary alterati. 
ons for difference of ſize and ſhape) 
they are drove with bridles, and. 
bits in their mouths, and anſwer 
to the ſame words of the plough- 
man or carter as horſes, and as 
readily, A ſingle man holds the 
plough, and drives a pair of oxen 
with reins; they will regularly 
plough an acre of land every day, 
and in leſs than eight hours time; 
I believe they will do it in ſeven, _ 
but I would not aſſert more than I 
know they perform. 8 

I have a ſmall plantation, in 
which the trees are planted in rows 
ten feet aſunder ; the intervals are 
2 by a fingle ox with a 

ight plough, and he 1s drove by 
the man who holds it, I mention 
this as an inſtance of their great 
docility. | 

My oxen go in a cart ſingle, or 
one, two, three, or more, in pro- 
portion to the load. Four oxen 
will draw eighty buſhels of barley, 
or oats, in a waggon, with eaſe ; 
and if they are in their 
kind, will travel as faſt as horſes 
with the ſame load. 

I frequently ſend out eighty 
buſhels of oats with only three ox- 
en; and one ox with forty buſhels 
in a light cart, which I think of all 
others the beſt method of carriage. 
My workmen are now perfectly 
reconciled to the uſe of oxen ; and 
the following reaſons determine 
me to oo them greatly to 
horſes :— | 

Firſt; They are kept at much 
leſs expence. Mine never eat corn 
or meal of any fort. During the 

winter, 
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winter, they are kept in good 
order for work upon ſtraw, with 
turnips, carrots, or cabbages; 


for want of either of the three lat- 


ter, I allow one peck of bran a 
day to each ox, whilſt in genſtant 
work, When my ftraw is fuiſh- 
ed, and the ſpring advances, they 
eat hay ; and if they work harder 
than common in the ſeed time, 
they have bran beſide. When 
the vetches are fit to mow and give 
them in the ſtable, they have no- 

thing elſe. After the day's work 
in the ſummer they have a ſmall 
bundle of hay to eat, and ftand 
in the ſtable till they are cool, and 
then turned into the paſture, 

I am of opinion, that the an- 
nual difference of expence in keep- 
ing a horſe and an ox, each in con- 
dition for the ſame conſtant work, 
is at leaſt four pounds. | 

Secondly ; The value of a horſe 
declines every year after he is ſe- 
ven years old; and is ſcarcely any 
thing if he 1s blind, incurably 
lame, or very old: But if an ox 
is in any of thoſe ſituations, he 
may be fatted, and ſold for much 
more than the firſt purchaſe; and 
will always fat ſooner after work 
than before. 

Thirdly; They are not ſo lia- 
ble to illneſs as horſes. I have 
never had one indiſpoſed. 

Fourthly ; Horles (eſpecially 
thoſe belonging to gentlemen) are 
« frequently rode by ſervants -with- 
out their maſter's knowledge, and 
often injured by it. Oxen are in 
no danger of this kind. 

Fifthly ; A general uſe of oxen 
would make beef, and conſequent. 
1y all other meat, more plentiful ; 
which I think would be a national 
benefit. 


That it may not be thought, 
that a * of * will plough an 
acre of land in a day only upon a 
very light ſoil; I muſt add, that 
the greater part of my arable land 
1s too heavy to grow turnips to 
advantage. When my lighter 
lands are in fine tilth, I make uſe 
of a double plough : a ſingle man 
holds it, and drives one pair of 
oxen, and will plough two acres a 
day. 

I am well aware, that the me. 
thod of working oxen with a yoke 
ſpares a conſiderable expence in 
the article of harneſs; but they 
move ſo much more freely with 
collars, and can be uſed with ſo 
much more advantage ſingly by the 
latter method, that I think it 
far preferable. 

After experience has inclined 
me to give the preference to oxen, 
I will not omit in my account the 
only material inconvenienceT have 
found in working them; which is, 
they are troubleſome in ſhoeing, 
at leaſt I have found them fo in 
this country; and, I believe, chief. 
ly becauſe my ſmith never ſhoed 
any before. I have them confined 
in a pound whilſt they are ſhoed, 
and a man attends the ſmith, 
However, I think this difadvan- 
tage amply recompenſed by more 
material advantages; and can with 
great truth affirm, that the longer 
J have worked oxen, the better 
have I been ſatisfied with them, 


With great reſpect, 
5 Jam, Gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
R. KEDINorox. 


On 
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0: Planting barren Lands with mixed with. the ſand in the holes 


Mood; from the ſame. where each tree is planted; and 
4. this may be done at a ſmall ex- 
GENTLEMEN, pence. 


Theſe trees will grow here ve- 
MONG all the improvements ry well. I know ſeveral large 
which a lover of his country pant where the ſoil, has 


le would naturally wiſh to ſee take been ſo perfectly ſandy, that there 
an place, there are none which ſeems was not graſs enough to keep one 
of w want, or to merit encourage- ſheep on an acre, and yet after 
a ment, mare than that of planting being planted twenty years there 
barren ſoils and waſte lands with have been two thouſand trees on 
e. wood, One principal cauſe of an acre, worth at the loweſt eſ- 
te this improvement having made a timate one ſhilling each as they 
n lower progreſs than many others ſtood. A few acres of ſuch land 
y is, that the firſt expence is conſi- thus planted would be a pretty for- | 
h derable, and the profits, although tune for the younger branch of a | 
0 certain in the end, are remote; family. 5 | 
e and therefore I have for ſeveral The ſecond kind is boggy or wet | 
Kt years Wiſhed to ſee your premi- moors, which are ſometimes ſo ſitu- | 
ums increaſed on this article. ated as not to be drained with. 
d As I have made conſiderable out too great an expence. Where- | 


plantations in my time, and al- ever this is the caſe, ſuch ſoils 
ways found the future profits, as may be planted to great advantage, | 
well as the preſent pleaſure attend- as Mr. Fletcher in his letter on | 
ing it, to exceed my . this ſubject, printed in your firſt | 
do not offer my advice on an un- volume, has juſtly remarked. | 
certain theory, but #now what I Aſh for poles or copſing, will | 
take the liberty of recommending thrive here beyond expeQation ; 


w 


to you, "ES . and alders, with ſeveral ſpecies 
There are three kinds of land of the, fallow tribe, will grow ra- 
vſually termed barren ; and with pidly, and in twenty years after 
reſpe&t to almoſt every purpoſe but planting pay a profit of three 
that of planting, they are, and pounds per acre Er annum, for 
muſt remain ſo, unleſs an expence, the whole time. The expence at- 
greater than moſt people chuſe to tending it is confined almoſt whol- 
be at, be ſubmitted to in improv- ly to the firſt five or ſix years; 
ing them, | for after that time little more is | 
The firſt kind is mere ſand, required than to keep up the | 
This ſoil, unleſs there is clay or fences, and the profit is certain. 
marle at a few feet depth under it; The third ſoil og which plant- 
(25 is the caſe in the weſt part of ing anſwers better than any thin 
Norfolk, about Thetford and elle, is barren rocky hills, which 
brandon) will pay better by be- cannot be ploughed on account of - 
ng planted with Scotch Firs and the ſtones lying level with the 
Larches than any thing elſe; ſurface, or growing above it. In, 
elpecially, if in making the plan- ſuch places there are numerous 
tatons, a little clay or marle be little cletts or fiſſures in the rocks 


. * Killed | 
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filled with veins of earth to a con- 
fiderable depth, which the roots 
of trees will follow and find ſuffi. 
cient nouriſhment in. Many in- 
ſtances of this may be found in 
the counties of Somerſet, Glou- 
ceſter, and Dorſet, where the wiſ- 
dom of our forefathers induced 
them to try the experiment. On 
the North flope of Mendip hills 
in particular (a fituation as unfa- 
vourable as moſt, on account of its 
being a bed of rocks expoſed to 
the bleak North and Eaſt winds) 
we ſee beautiful woods of large 
extent hanging over the pariſhes 
of Compton Martin, Ubley, 
Blagdon, Hutton, and Churchill. 
In theſe woods, although the tim- 
ber is not large, the growth of the 
pollard trees and copſe- wood muſt 
every twelve years bring in conſi- 
derable ſums to the owners, al- 
though the land for any other pur- 

ſe would not be worth one ſhil- 
ing an acre, 

n planting barren mountainous 
fituations, full of ſtone, no par- 
ticular directions can be given as 
to the number of trees per acre, 
for you muſt follow the veins of 
earth where they are deepeſt ; but 
in general plant as thick as you 
can, for this will beſt prevent the 
bad effects of tempeſtuous winds, 
by the interior parts being ſhelter- 
ed from them. | 

In theſe ſituations intermix 
Scotch Firs, which will ſecure 
leſs hardy trees from the fury of 
the winds, eſpecially if a double 
raw of them form the boundary. 
As the ſurfaces of ſuch places are 
moſtly craggy and uneven, be care- 
ful to plant your trees in the lit- 
tle hollows, for two reaſons: A, 
becauſe there is moſt earth and 
moiſture; and /econdly, becaufe 


always be near the ſpot you & 


in theſe cavities the plants will 
while young, be moſt ſheltered 
from the winds. Fear not toplant 
too thick, for as the plants increaſ- 
in ſize and hardineſs, you may 
thin them at pleaſure, and ths 
wood will pay for the labour, 
Your young plants ſhould he 
raiſed in a ſituation as ſimilar ay 
poſſible to that where you intend 
they ſhould continue ; for if they 
are tranſplanted out of a rich warn 
nurſery, it would prove their de. 
ſtruction. As there is ſeldom ſuf. 
ficient depth of ſol among the 
rocks to receive long tap-roots, 
the plants which naturally have 
them ſhould beicut off when they 
are firſt taken from the ſeed-bed; 
and planted in the nurſery. By 
treating them in this manner, al. 
though their vigour will be check. 
ed for the firſt year or two, un- 
ti! they have ſent forth a num: 
ber of lateral roots, they will 
recover their ſtrength, and prove 
equally thrifty with others. 
Theſe an may be made 
with beech, birch, oak, aſh, (y- 
camore, and black poplar ; al- 
ways obſerving to place the ten. 
dereſt trees in the leaſt expoſ- 
ed ſituations, where they are ſhel- 
tered from North and Eaſt 
winds. In places where the foil 
is very thin, raiſe little hillocks 
about the young plants, which 
will greatly encourage theit 
growth. | | 
In ſuch bleak ſituations, plant 
as late in the ſpring as you can 
with ſafety. April is a month in 
which it may be expected the molt 
ſtormy weather is over, and all the 
kinds of trees I have mentioned 
may ſafely be replanted at that 
time. But your nurſery ſhould 


den 


end to plant, or elſe the roots 
of your young trees will get dry, 
ind their buds be rubbed off in 
carriage. | 
During the firſt three months 
iter planting, they ſhould fre- 
quently be examined, and the 
earth made faſt about the roots, 
atherwiſe they will be looſened 
by the winds; but after that 


nd ume they will have put forth new 
ey roots ſufficient to hold them ſe- 
rn corely. | 

de. The upright 3 elm, and 
uf. the wich elm, may alſo be properly 


introduced in theſe ſituations, for 
they are hardy trees, and, when 
once rooted, grow well on rocky 


ey WW ils, The timber of the latter 
edo; very valuable for naves of car- 
BY WWizge-wheels, and boring for wa- 
Al- er pipes. 


Ck If oaks, cheſnuts, or beech, or 
un- indeed any other tree that ſheds 
mit: leaves in winter, grow crooked, 
v1! Wn:ke inciſions with the point of 
de knife from top to bottom in 
the hollow part. This will oc- 
cation the tree to increaſe in bulk 
nore in thoſe parts than in an 

cher; and by this ſimple eaſy 
nethod, I have known many a 


nrooked tree grow ſtrait and 
tandſome., 


_ | ſhall be happy if theſe few 
1 Wſervations may in any degree 
55 prove uſeful, or tend to encourage 


hunting in your counties. 
I am, your's, &c. 


R. E. 


merſet. 
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nolt e: /atcring Meadoaus; from the 
the Same. | 
— 55 having been a point much 
110 diſputed, which is the beſt wa- 


f for throwing over meadows, 
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that which comes freſh from the 
{prings, or that which has run a 
conſiderable courſe above ground, 
we ſhall give the following extracts 
from divers letters which have been 
ſent to the Society on the ſubject, 
without preſuming ourſelves to de- 
termine on the point in diſpute. 


I. 

I apprehend that in moſt of the 
flat parts of this county hot-ſprin 

may not abound ; and that in 

places where there are any, their 

virtue is not known; ſo that the 


inhabitants (without choice or con- 


ſideration, in many inſtances) uſe 
only that water which has run ſome 
way, and is become foul by floods. 


But in the neighbourhood of 


Chard, and doubtleſs in many 
other places in the county where 
the benefit of good ſpring-water is 
known, it is preferred, and the 


farmers flood their meadows with 


it immediately from the ſprings, 
finding its effects fo fertilizing as 
ſufficiently to maintain their mea- 
dows in good heart, without any 
other aid, 

R. P. A. 


Near T aunton. 


IT, «8 
I ſhould have anſwered your let- 
ter ſooner, but wiſhed to know the 
opinion of ſome of my friends on 
the ſubject. On enquiry, I find 
that their ſentiments coincide with 
my own; and are as follow) 
That water running from a 
ſpring, or out of a 1 is often 
preferred to water from a river 
that has paſſed ſome Way. I ap- 
prehend, however, thaf this is not 
always the caſe; but ſometimes 
quite the reverſe. Springs coming 
immediately from a rock, or from 
the earth, are, I apprehend, r 
very different qualities, A ſprin 


coming 
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coming from a lime-ſtone rock, , 
ſhould think by much the beſt fo 
watering meadows, which 1s the 
caſe at Orcheſton in Wilts, where 
that famous graſs grows, which 
roduces an amazing crop in thoſe 
ſeaſons when the meadow can be 
watered with the ſprings guſhing 
out of the lime-ſtone rocks. At 
other times, when the ſprings are 
low, the land does not produce 
more than a third of the quantity. 
It is underſtood ' by the farmers” 
here, that water is very much im- 
poveriſhed by watering a great 
many meadows on the ſame ſtream; 
and that thoſe meadows at the head 
of the ſtream are much the beſt on 
that account, except where there 
are a great number of -farm-yards 
draining into it; which, in my 
opinion, makes up in part at leaſt 
for the deficiency, 1 5 
Maning ford. J. A. 


HI. 

Water ſeldom, if ever, promotes 
vegetation, unleſs it be in a mixed 
or heterogenous ſtate, It is there- 
fore neceſſary, previous to the 
flooding of meadows, to exa- 
mine of what nature and quality 
your water is. All water that 
paſſes through beds or veins of 
minerals, or which contain calca- 
rous nitre, copperas, allum, &c, 
is highly prejudicial to graſs lands. 
But water that iſſues — chalk 
cliffs, or lime: ſtone rocks, or ſand 
and gravel, is in general friendly. 
The beſt teſt is its ſoftneſs, which 
may eaſily be known. 

The quantity of water that is 
let over the land ſhould be in pro- 
portion. to the nature of the ſoil, 


and the heat bf the ſeaſon. If the 


be ſandy, gravelly, or chalky, 
and the declivity conſiderable, the 


— 


8 


courſe above ground, the ſouleſt l 


charging their veſſels. Never wa 


for when the veſſels of the plan 


becomes dry; For the gentle 
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more water is wanted, and it hqyl, 
remain the longeſt, eſpecially j 
the weather be warm, and it be 
ſouth aſpect. 


If your water has run a long 


the beſt ; but that coming imme 
diately from chalk or lime rocks; 
warmeſt, and much to be preferre 
to foul muddy water in genera] 
I muſt however obſerve, that wate 
in a ſtate of putrefaction is poiſg 
to vegetables, and therefore ough 
never to be uſed for this purpoſe, 


8. 
| IV. 

Water when carried over mez 
dow-lands after heavy rains, depy 
ſits a fertilizing ſediment which 
enriches the ſoil, and turns th 
mould blackiſh. It alſo promote 
the ſpeedy putrefaction of ever 
vegetable and animal ſubllanc 
found in the earth, and thereb 
contributes to the melioration d 
the ſoil uuder the ſward or turf, 

Care ſhould however be taken 
that the quantity of water brough 
on the land be only enough to gi 
vigour to the plants without over 


ter your lands in very hot weather 


are filled, by the heat cauſing 
to aſcend ſuddenly,. a ſudden coll 
morning will greatly injure ti 
herbage. | 

If the ſpring proves dry, pa 
tures may be watered as ſoon a 
the froſty ſeaſon is over. But 1 
the winter kas been ſevere, and th 
earth remains moiſt, no current ( 
water ſhould be admitted till th 
earth is ſettled, and the ſurſa 


ſtream would carry off the f 
mould looſened by the froſt. At 


ter the graſs ſhoots, and the ſealo 
become 
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becomes mild, water ſparingly. 
jn the ſummer never water but in 

;eat drought, nor even then, un- 
Jeſs the water be perfectly clear 
and ſweet; for muddy water 
wo! render the graſs foul, and 

ive it a bad taſte. 

The beſt water is that from clear 
wart ſprings, and the ſofter the 
better; but if that cannot be had, 
brooks which are become foul by 
running in a muddy channel, will 
de the next beſt, For a ſtream 
which continues clear after it bas 
run a conſiderable way above 
ground, is generally cold, and 
impregnant with metallic, or 
mineral particles, both which are 
deltructive to vegetation. J. F 


V: i 
On the receipt of your letter I 
conſulted my meadow floaters, who 
are unanimouſly of opinion, that 
the ſooner the water ts thrown 
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over the meadows after 1t ariſes. 


out of the ſprings, the more ef- 
ficacious it will be. 

We have no ſprings on the hills 
in this part of the country, as in 
the neighbourhood of Bath; but 
dur meads are full of them, and 
ve apply the water iſſuing there- 
from as ſoon as poſſible to the 
lands. We find the ſpring water 
i; better for this purpoſe than ri- 
ver water, on account of its being 
warmer in winter, and cooler in 
ſummer. 

Ramſbury. W. J. 
VI. 

! have a range of meads lying 
nearly on a level by the ſide of a 
little river, which has run near 
thirty miles before it reaches my 
lands, And in the upper part of 
by meadows a ſpring riſes of very 
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clear ſoft water. Being deſirous of 
proving which would be moſt be- 
neficial to the land, I have divers 
times in different years tried both. 

In a wet winter, I.can eaſily, at 
flood- time, when the river is very 
foul and muddy, float all my 
meads by opening the bank by the 
river fide. This I have done ſe- 
vera] times, and a great deal of 
ſediment has been left behind on 
the retiring of the water. In this 
caſe, I-have generally had a large 
crop of graſs the ſucceeding ſum⸗ 
mer, but I have always found it 
ranker, and the hay leſs ſweet, 
than at other times, 

When I have turned the water 
of my ſpring over the land, I have 


found the produce equally great, 


and the hay much finer and ſweet- 
er than in the other inſtance. I 
have alſo obſerved, that thoſe 
meads which firſt received the 
water from the ſpring, were moſt 
luxuriant; and thoſe which it ran 
over laſt the leaſt fo. I am there- 
fore of the opinion, that the beſt 
and moſt fertilizing water for mea- 
dow land, is that which iſſues im- 
mediately from warm ſoft ſprings, 

% W. M. 


The following Very ingenious letter 
on this ſul ect we give entire. 


VII. 


Woolbampton, Jan. 22, 1783. 
Jeſteem myſelf much honourzd 


by the notice the gentlemen of 


your Society have been pleaſed to 
take of my poor, but very willing 
endeavours to add my mite io pro- 
mote the views of theif very uſeful 
inſtitution.— Jo your pr agent 
que ſtion, | 

H Fukſ ; 
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Firſt; ** What kind of water 
have you found moſt efficacious ?*? 
&c. 1 anſwer, That which has 
firſt ran a conſiderable way as a 
brook or rivulet, or rather as a 
large and rapid river, 

I formerly occupied ſome water- 
meadow not many miles diſtant 
from this place, where there 1s a 
great deal of land watered from 
the Kennet, a very conſiderable 
river which riſes at a village of 
that name not far from Marlbo- 
rough. The occupiers of thoſe 
lands are uniformly of opinion, 
that the more thick, turbid, and 
feculent, the water is, the greater 
will be the ben-fit to be derived 
from the uſe of it: And the opi- 
nion 15 certainly well ſupported 
both by reaſon and experience, 
Haſty ſhowers, and very heavy 
rains, dilute the manure, and waſh 
away the fine pulverized earth 
from the adjacent lands for many 
miles around; ſo that as the wa- 
ters increaſe, and become more 
Tapid, they alio become more re- 
plete with fertilizing matter, as 
18 viſible to the eye by the quanti- 
ty of ſcum, mud, and fine earth, 
remaining onthe ſurface when the 
water is drawn off, The benefit 
derived from flooding may in ge- 
neral then be computed, certeris 
parivus, from the quantity of fe- 
culent matter depciited by the 
water, for it is, I believe, invari- 
bly found to be in proportion there- 
to. | 

Secondly ; Is the water of 
land-{ptings ?'* &c. 
no certain particular anſwer can be 

ven to this general queſtion, 

The effects of the water of land 
ſprings muſt depend upon the na- 
turg of the ſtrata through which it 
palkes, and may be beneficial or 


Japprehend 


otherwiſe to vegetation, as th; 
might be if applied in ſubſtance 
Calcareous earths, in general, arg 
friendly and conducive to vepety 
tion; and from thence it {eems 
probable, that water iſſuing fro 


limeone-rocks, would promote 


the growth of vegetables in pro. 
portion to its impregnation by the 
calcarous matter. 

The effects of limeſtone- water 
have never fallen within my obſer: 
vation; but from what J have ob. 
jerved of land- ſprings, I have of. 
ten thought the benefit from them 
was nothing more than from the 
ſimple fluid as a conſtituent part 
neceſlary to the acereation of all 
bodies, abſtracted from every prin. 
ciple of nutriment but what i 
contained in water as ſuch only, 

However, there cannot be 2 
doubt, but different ſprings are 
impregnated with different qua- 
lities, the particulars of which can- 
not be known but from obſervati- 
ons of their elie&s, 

Thirdly ; “ Which ever is pre. 
ferred, or found beſt, why js it 
ſo?” &c. "The anſwer to the firſt 
part of this queſtion is contained 
in the anſwer to. the firſt queſtion, 
It is fo, becauſe it ſupplies more 
copiouſty that matter or ſubſtance 
which is the pabulum, or food of 
plants, and what is the material 
ſupport of vegetation; without 
which it would as neceſſarily ceaſe, 
as an anima! would die without 
food. 

And, fourthly; “ What is the 
meds operandi of the beneht aril- 
ing from the floating of meadows?” 

Perhaps this queſtion, ftrifily 
and philoſophically ſpeaking, is 
as little capable of a ſatisfactory 
anſwer, as, What is the eſſence of 


matter, or that ſubſtance which 


{1 upports 
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upports its extenſion, ſolidity, fi 
gure? Kc. That heat and moiſ- 
ure are the „ine qua non of vegeta- 
gon, is abundantly manifeſt; for 
+ is univerſally certain, that nei- 
ther ſeeds nor roots, if kept per- 
ſectly dry, will ever vegetate; and 
if kept wet without heat, they 
corrupt and rot, but never grow. 

Heat and moiſture, therefore, 
ire two univerſal agents indiſpen- 
bly neceflary to the life and 
growth of plants; but how far 
ether or both ſupply the princi- 
ples or material ſubſtance which 
cauſes the accreation, and increaſe 
of bulk and ſize, or by what mode 
of operation it derives principles 
from dead, inert, ſtinking, cor- 
zupted, and impure ſubſtances, and 
converts them into parts of living 
organized bodies, which charm 
the ſight, the ſmell, and the taſte 
of animals, and furniſh al:ment 
for their comfortable ſubſiſtence, 
ati, perhaps, beyond the utmoſt 
tretceh of human underſtanding 
to conceive, 

It is in every one's experience, 
that the excrements, and corrupt- 
ed ſubſtance of animals, when 
properly digeſted, are the moſt 
powerful promoters of vegetation ; 
and plants ſo produced become the 
wholeſome and neceſſary ſupport 
and food of man : So that what 
was laſt year a poiſonous, putrid 
maſs, is this, by the wonderful 
chemiſtry of nature, and a rapid 
circulation thro? a ſyſtem of or- 
ganized bodies, converted into a 
ſubſtance endued with life, ſenſa- 
tion, &, If that ſhould be doubt- 
ed, they certainly are neceſſary to 
the ſupport of life, ſenſation, &c. 
And perhaps it is not a jot more 
conceivable how a poiſonous, pu- 
Id ſubſtance, ſhould be convert- 


* 
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ed into wholeſome nouriſhment 
for the ſupport of living animal 
ſubſtance, than it is for the for- 
mer to be converted into the lat- 
ter; that is, a dead, inert ſub- 
ſtance, into a living and active 
one. | 

By creation is commonly meant 
the production of ſomething out 
of nothing; or the calling of 
ſomething into being which had 
no exiſtence before, But by pro- 
pagation and generation, is meant 
the exiſtence of ſome being as de- 
rived from another. But is ſuch 
generation any thing more than 
a real tranſmutation of one thing 
into another? Every cherry- ſtone 
virtually contains in it more of 
thoſe trees, and of that fruit, than 
ever exiſted together at any one 
time in the world. Is it poſſible 
to conceive, that the ſeminal prin- 
ciples of the kernel ſubſtantially 
contains ſuch an infinity? What 
then, but extrancous matter, un- 
der a very diſterent heterogenous 
form, being circulated through a 
ſyſtem of pipes of organized mat- 
ter, can produce ſuch an infinite 
number, and immenſe magnitude, 
of any claſs of living beings, from 
a principle originally too minute 
to be viſible to the eye. 

The earth may be conceived to 
be the matrix of vegetation ; and 
the huſbandman certainly knows 
from experience, that by impreg- 
nating it with certain ſubſtances, 
by laying them upon it at proper 
ſeaſons, a ſoil naturally fterile may 
be rendered fertile, So a meadow 
floated with water, copiouſly a- 
bounding with putreſcent parti- 
cles, and ſubſtances impregnated 
therewith, would infallibly be be- 
nefited thereby; the modus operandi 
of which may literally, though in 


a grots 
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a groſs ſenſe, be certainly imputed 
to the action of the fertilizing mat- 
ter depoſited by the water in the 
form of an unctuous ſediment, in 
the ſame manner as all lands are 
benefited or 4mproved by the ac- 
ceſſion of manure, by whatever 
means it is depohted there, 
I am, dear Sir, with great re- 
ſpe& and eſteem, 
Your molt obliged ſervant, 
Jos. WIr EY. 
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On the Scab in Sheep ; 
approved Remedies 
from the ſame. 


{By a Gentleman Farmer near Norwich. ] 


and fome 
recommended; 


GENTLEMEN, 

S the diſeaſe called the ſcab 
A in ſheep is very often fatal, 
and occaſions great loſs to the far- 
mer, I beg leave to trouble you 
with a few remarks thereon ; and 
alſo to mention ſome of the belt re- 
medies yet diſcovered among our 
iheep breeders. 

'This diſeaſe is generally found 
moſt prevalent where the lands on 
which ſheep are kept are wetteſt, 
or in the moſt rainy ſeaſons. 

In the iſle of Ely ſome years ſince 
moſt of their flocks were diſeaſed, 
and great numbers died. But I 
am of opinion, that this diſorder 
is not always the effect either of 
moiſt air and food, or of lying on 
wet ground. It is doubtleſs of- 
ten occaſioned by the blood and 
juices of the animal being in an 
impure ſtate; to which, however, 
an exceſs of moiſture and rank food 
may very much contribute. 

Many perſons have ſuppoſed the 
ſcab to be merely a cutaneous diſ- 
eaſe, and of courſe applied only 
external remedies to the part im- 


mediately affected, without con. 
ſidering that a purification of the 
blood was neceſſary to a radical 
cure, In ſuch caſes, theſe appli. 
catwns, adminiſtered ſingly, of. 
ten do more harm than good, he. 
ca iſe they drive in the eruption, 
and fix the diſeaſe in the internal 
and more noble parts of the ani. 
mal. 

The beſt way therefore to treat 
this diſorder is, on its firſt appear. 
ance, to give the ſheep ſomething 
inwardly to drive out the erupt. 
on ; and then external applications 
are made with propriety, and ge. 
nerally with ſucceſs. 

The following recipe has been 
tried and found effectual in nume- 
rous inſtances in this county and 
in Suffolk, where very large 
flocks are kept ;— 

Take a gallon of ſoft well or 
pond water, and divide it into 
two equal parts. In one part dif- 


ſolve eight ounces of old hard ſoap, 


to which, when diffolved, add 
two ounces of ſpirits of hartſhorn, 
and half a pound of common ſalt, 
with four ounces of roll brimſtone, 
finely powdered and ſifted. In 
the other part of the water put 
two ounces of leaf tobacco, and 
one ounce of hellebore root, Boil 
this ſecond part till you have a 
ſtrong infuſion, and then ſtrain it 
off. 

Next take that part of the wa- 
ter firlt mentioned, and ſet it over 
the fire; let it boil half an hour, 
ſtirring it all the while with a 
wooden ladle. 


heat again the ſecond part, in 
which the tobacco and hellebore 
were infuſed ; and when hot mix 
the two parts gradually together 
over the fire, keeping the mixture 


ſtirring all the time, Which _ 
e 


In the mean time 
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ye about a quarter of an hour. 


When quite cold, put itin a ſtone 
bottle for uſe, and ſet it in a cool 
place. 

Then take four quarts of new 
ale or beer, put into it twelve 
onnces of ſalt, two ounces of bay 
falt, and eight ounces of pounded 
nitre, together with twelve ounces 
of pounded roll brimſtone. Set 
them over a gentle fire, and when 
the ale boils take off the ſcum. 
When it has boiled half an hour ſet 
it by to cool, and when cold put it 
in a tone battle for uſe. 

hen you are thus far prepared, 
take one quart of ale, and ſet it 
on the fire, mix into 1t by degrees 
three ounces of ſulphur; when 
juſt ready to boil, take it off the 
fre, and let it ſtand to cool; and 
when only blood warm, give this 
quantity inwardly to three ſheep, 
Repeat the doſe three times, al- 
lowing one day's interval between 
exch doſe. This will drive out 
the diſorder, and then the firſt 
mixture is to be rabbed on the 
ditempered parts; and two days 
afterwards the ſecond mixture, 
nd ſoon alternately for eight or 
ren days, till the cure is eltected. 
dometimes two rubbings will be 
ſafficient, 

The only objection to this mode 
of cure is, that it is compound, 
troubleſome, and rather expen- 


five. This certainly has weight, 
becauſe, where a large number of 
ſheep are affected, it could not 


_ ealily be practiſed. On this ac- 


count ſome perſons have adopted 
the following method of treatin 
the diſeaſe, and with ſaccels 
alſo 

Take half an ounce of good cor- 
roſive ſublimate, and diſſolve it in 
two quarts of rain water, to which 
add a common gill glaſs of ſpirits 
of turpentine. When the ſheep is 
ſtruck, make a circle round the 
maggots with ſome of the water, 
dropping it out of a bottle. This 
will prevent their getting away 
and hiding themſelves among the 
Wool. Then drop a little among 
them, and rub it about with the 
finger, which will preſently kill 
them. f 

But I am till of the opinion, 
that ſomething given inwardly is 
neceſſary to purity the blood ; and 
perhaps nothing can be more ef. 
fi cacious than the firſt mixture de- 
ſcribed above. I have tried both 
methods, and always found, that 
when internal as well as external 
applications were- uſed; the cure 
was molt radical and laſting, 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your faithful friend 
and ſervant, 

T. B— . 
H I, March 12, 1781. e 
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On the Office of High Steward of 
England ; from Hearne's curious 
Diſcourſes *. Appendix to No. 7 
1 the Bibliotheca Topegraphica 


ritannica. 


Here is fpewed who is the High 
Stexvard of England, and what 
his Office is. 


HE ſeneſchalcye, or high 
| ſtewardſhip of England, 
belongeth unte the earldom of 
Leiceſter, and of old tyme did 
thereunto appertayne; and it is 
to be underſtood that it is his of- 
fice, under and immediately after 
the king, to overſce and govern 
the whole kingdom of England, 
and all the oflicers of juſtice within 
the ſaid kingdome, in tymes boeth 
of peace and war, in manner fol- 
lowins : 

Ihe manner how and when 
the lord high ſteward ought to ex- 
erciſe his office by duty and the 
oath of fealty is ſuch; whenever 
man or woman ſhall come unto the 
king's court, in whatſoever court 
it be, and pollibly unto the king 
himielf, to ſcek for redreſs a. 
gainſt injury done unto them, and 
he or ſhe not being able in due 


— 


ſeaſon to obteyne remedy, then 


* In the Britiſh Muſeum is a Latin copy of the above piece; it is much da. 
maged and imperfect, and ſeems to have been written about the time of Hem 


VI. Cott. MSS. Nero D. VIII. 


the high ſteward of England ougbt, 
and is bound to receive their pet. 
tions and complaynts, and to keepe 
them until the next parliamen 
thereafter to be holden, and tg 
aſſign unto ſuch complaynants, i 
he think fit, a day wherein they 
may exhibit and proſecute their 
petitions ; and 1n Full parliament, 
in the preſence of the king, to re. 


prehend or blame that officer, or 10 
thoſe officers, whoever they bee, de 
that ſoe have fayled in doing H 
juſtice, and thoſ: thereof to call ot! 
to account, unto whom in ſuch 4 
caſes every one throughout the K 
kingdome is bound to anſwer, the 7 
king onely except. If the chan. f 
cellour of England have fayled o 6 
making original remedy and 2. E 
mends, and the juſtices, treaſur. * 
ers, barons, and chamberlaines 0 7 
the exchequer, ſteward of the A 
king's houſe, eſcheatours, coro- 1 
ners, ſheriffes, clearkes, bayliffes, 5 
and other officers, of what place 4 
or records ſoever they be, in their b 
proceſſes, judgements, execution . 
of judgements, and juſtice to b 
made to the favour of one, and ' 
loſs of the other party, for gilt: - 
bribes, or other procurements, | 
ſhall fyle or give over at the leaf : 
ways; if any juſticiar, when 288 

| 

0 


10. 


both parties pleading before them 
4.11 tand in judgement, ſhall by 
ſuch falſe procurements deferr 
judgment, contrary to Juſtice, and 
the laws and cuſtomes of the land; 
if then the chancellour of Eng- 
land, or any other of the king's 
oficers, in ſuch caſe, ſhall al- 
ledge in parliament, and ſay for 
their excuſe, that in that caſe 
ſuch hardneſs and doubtfullneſs of 
the law and right did ariſe when 
te ſame was heard and proponed 
before them, that neither he nor 
the court of chancery, or' any 
other courts wherein he is an offi- 
cer, were able or knew how to at- 
taine unto the ſafe determination 
of the right, then ſhall he declare 
and open the ſame ambiguity and 
doubt in parhament ; it then it 
be found that the law was doubtful 
in that caſe, the chancellour or 
other officers ſhall be held accuſed, 
and then ſhall the high ſteward of 
England, togeather with the con- 
table of England, in the preſence 
of the king, and other of the par- 
lament, make choice of hve and 
twenty perſons more, more or leſſe, 
according as the caſe ſhall require, 
togeather with ſuch other caſes in 
the parliament rehearſed ; amongſt 
whom ſhall be earles, barons, 
knights of the ſhire, citizens, and 
burgeſſes, who there ſhall ordaine, 
agree upon, and eſtabliſh remedye 
by law in all ſuch caſes, for ever 
after to endure. And thoſe laws 
mall be recited; written and al- 
lowed in full parliament, and 
ſcaled with the great ſeal, and de- 
livered forth to all places of law 
and juſtice from thenceforward to 
be holden for laws, and in public 
places where it ſhall be thought 
expedient they ſhall be proclaimed 
and divulged, whereas all other 
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common laws, and chiefly ſtatute” 
lawes, throughout the whole king- 
dom onght to be publickly pro- 
clavmed. 

If it ſo happen that there 
was in ſuch like caſe either com- 
mon law or ſtatnte law, foe that 
the king's Reward and others of 
the parliament. may underſtand 
and perceive that {uch defaults 
and delays in proceſſes and judge 
ments do happen by ſuch oticers, 
when as the deccic and malice of 
ſuch officers hath openly and ofte 
before been apparent, then ſhall he 
be removed out of his office, and 
ſome other officer kt ſhall be put 
in his place. If they ſhall pre- 
ſume againſt the juſtices and offi- 
cers, or, by excuüng themſelves, 
ſhall ſay that they have not here- 
tofore known themſelves, and the 
courts whereby they are in ſuch 
caſes to be deliberate and take ad- 
viſement, then ſhall they be ad- 
moni ſhed by the ſteward on the be- 
half of the king and parliament, 
to ſtudy and ſearck hetter the com- 
mon laws, that noe ſuch 1gno- 
rance nor negligence be found in 
them in the like caſes afterwards. 
If they ſhall happen to offend in 
the like againe, they then ſhall be 
put out of their offices, and other 
diſcreter and more diligent per- 
ſons ſhall, by che king and his 
council, be appointed in their 
roomes. | 

“ Likewiſe it is the ſteward's 
office (if the king have evil coun- 
celloars about him that adviſe him 
to doe things tending openly and. 
publickly to his diſhorfour, or to 
the difinheriting, and public hurt 
of his people) for the Reward of 
England, taking with him the 
conſtable and other great eſtates, 
and others of the communalty, to 


„A ſend 
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ſend to ſuch a counſellour, for- 


bidding him in ſuch ſort to leade 


and counſel the king, and of ſuch 
his evil counſel he thall make re- 
hearſall, enjoining him to depart 
from the king's preſence, and 
longer not to abide with him to his 
diſhonour, and the public hurt as 
is aforeſaid ; which if he ſhall not 
doe, they ſhall ſend unto the king 
to remove him from him, and to 
give no more ear unto his coun- 
cell, for that amongſt the people 
he is eſteemed to be an evil coun- 
cellour between the king and his 
ſubjects. If hereupon the king do 
not put him away, againe and of- 
ten ſhall they ſend, as well unto 
the king as unto him: if at the 
laſt neither the king nor ſuch 
councellours of his have regard 
unto the meſſages and requeſts 
made unto them, but ſhall refute 
to doe thareafrer, then, for the 
weale publick, it is lawfull for the 
fteward, conſtable of England, no- 
blemen, and others of the com- 
munaltye of thc realme, with 
banner in the king's name dif- 
played, to apprehend ſuch coun- 
cellour, as a common enemy to 


the king and the realme, to com- 


mit bis body to ward until the 
next parliament, and in the mean 
time to ſeyze on all his goods, 
lands, and poſſeſſions, till judg- 
ment be pronounced of him by 
advice of the whole kingdom in 
parliament, as it happened unto 
Godwyn the Earle of Kent, in the 
days of king Edward the Con- 
feſſour, next predeceſſour to Wil- 
liam duke of Normandy, con- 
querour of England, who, for 
ſuch evil acts and counceils of his, 
was deprived of his earldome, 
which eſcheated to the aforeſaid 


Lord chief juſtice Coke's account 


realme. 


of this high office, eſſe -ntially di ffering 
from that here quoted, is given at large, and ticeſy contruverted, in a act on 


1783. 
king: notwithſtanding, at the 
king” 5 faite, and by the noble. 
men's permiſſion, Godwyn came 
again to England, and did after 
forfeit as before. And as it hap. 
pened Jikewiſe to Hubert de 
Burgh, Earle of Kent in the 
tyme of king Henry III. that wa; 
ſon of king Jon, who for his 
evill deeds and bad councell was 
apprehended, and by the high 
ſeneſchall and other peers de. 
prived of his carldomè by they. 
jowance and conſent of the wh ole 
parliament, 80 likewiſe Cid jt 
befall unto Pierce of Gaveſton 
who in the days of king Edu ard 
the ſon of king Henry, for ſuch 
his evil acts and councells, was 
baniſhed out of all the king of 
England's dominions, as well on 
this ſide as beyond the ſeas, which 
Pierce afterwards by the king's 
means, and the permiſſion of the 
nobility, returned to England and 
had of the king's guift the earle- 
dome of Cornw all; but was after 
that, for his evil deeds and coun- 
cell, baniſhed the realme again by 
the nobles and commons, and had 
his ſaid earledome eſcheated unto 
the king: but he returned after- 
wards without the noblemen's 
conſent and leave, and did reſort 
and affociate himſelf to the king, 
as before tyme he had done; 
which when the high ſteward, 
conſtable, and other of the nobi- 
lity underſtood, hee was by them 
apprehended and beheaded att 
Blacklow in Warwickſhire, as 2 
public enemy to the king and the 
Soe have you as much as 
in the ſayd old booke 1s to be 
ſeene touching the office of high 


S 
ſteward *.,”” - 
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High Stewards of England, from 
the Conqueſt to the preſent T ime. 


1. Hugh de Grentemeiſnel, Ba- 
ron of Hinckley. 

2. Yvo de Grentemeiſnel, Ba- 
ron of Hinckley. ; 

z. Hugh de Grentemeiſnel, Ba- 
ron of Hinckley, | 

4. Robert de Bellomont, Earl 
of Leiceſter and Lord of Hinck- 
ley. | 
1 Robert Fitz-Parnel, Earl of 
Leiceſter and Lord of Hinckley. 

6. Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leiceſter and Lord of Hinckley. 
7. Simon de Montfort, jun. 
Earl of Leiceſter and Lord of 
Hinckley. 

8. Edward Crouchbacke, Earl 
of Lancaſter, Leiceſter, and Der- 
by, and Lord of Hinckley. . 

9. Thomas Earl of Lancaſter, 
Kc. and Lord of Hinckley. 

10. Henry Earl of Lancaſter, 
&c. and Lord of Hinckley. 

11. Henry Duke of Lancaſter, 
&c. and Lord of Hinckley.. 

12. William of Bavaria, Earl 
of Leiceſter, &c. and Lord of 
Hinckley. 

13. John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaſter, Earl of Leiceſter, Lin- 
coin, and Derby, conſtable of 
France, and Lord of Hinckley. 

14. Henry Duke of Lancaſter, 
Ke. and Lord of Hinckley ; af- 
terwards king of England by the 
utle of Henry IV, 

15. King Henry V. 

From this period the kings of 
England, as ſucceſſive lords of 


© The Lord High Steward of England,” printed in 8vo, 1776. 5 
writers,“ ſays the ingenious author of this pumphlet, © frequently betray the 
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Hinckley, have granted the im- 
portant office of Lord High Stew- 
ard to particular noblemen onl 
pro hac vice. 


* 


Tranſlations of three authentic Re- 
Fer of the Monaſtery 7 St. 
2 


dmund's Bury, formerly kept 


by the Sacriſt; from the Genile- 


man's Magazine for November 
1783. 


ce HIS indenture certifies, 

that maſter John Swaff. 
ham, ſacriſt of the monaſtery of 
St. Edmund's Bury, with the 
conſent and permiſſion of the 
prior and convent of the ſame, 
hath demiſed and to farm let to 
Simeon Lolepeke, of Bury afore- 


ſaid, yeoman, the manor called 


Havyrdon in Bury aforeſaid, &c. 
to have and to hold for the term 
of ſeven years, &c. paying yearly, 
&c. And the ſaid Simeon, his 
executors and aſſigns, ſhall find or 
cauſe to be found ore <vhite bulf 
every year of his term as often as 
it ſhall happen that any gentle- 
woman (mulierem generoſam) or 
any other women, trom devotion 
or vows by them made, ſhall viſit 
the tomb of the glorious king and 
martyr St, EdmunJ, to make the 
oblations of the ſaid white bull, 
&c. In witneſs whereof, to one 
part the ſeal of the ſacriſt is af- 
fixed, &c. Dated- the 4th day of 
June, in the 2d year of the reign 
of king Henry, king of England, 
the ſeventh ſince the Conqueſt.” 


« Great 


dulneſs of commen minds, in works looked up to by the world with admiration 


and awe,” 


Another 


. 


. 
k 
} 
* 
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naflery. 


„ This indenture, made the 
12th day of S-ptember, in the 
11th year of the reign of king 
Henry the VIIIth, between maſter 
John Eye, ſacriſt of the monaſtery 
of St. Edmund's Bury, and Rich- 
ard Skinner, of Bury aforeſaid, 
huſbandman, certifies that the 
aforeſaid John Eye, with the con- 
ſent, Kc. hath demiſed and to 
farm let to the aforeſaid Richard 
the manor of Habyrdon, &c. for 
the term of ten years, &. And 
the ſaid Richard ſhall find one 
<white bull as often as it ſhall hap- 
pen,“ &c. as before. 


Another original Inſtrument, ævith 
the capilular Seal of the Monaſtery 


annexed. 


© This indenture certifies that 
we John, by divine permiſſion, 
abbot of the monaſtery of St. Ed- 
mund's Bury, with the conſent 
and permiſſion of the prior and 
convent of the ſame, have demiſed 
and to farm let to Robert Wright, 
glazier, and to John Anable, pew- 
terer, of Bury aforeſaid, our ma- 
nor of Habyrdon, with the ap- 

urtenances pertaining to the of- 

ce of ſacriſt of our {aid monal- 
tery, &c. to hold from the feaſt of 
St. Michael the Archangel next 
enſuing after the date of theſe 
preſents, for the term of twenty 
years, &c. paying yearly to the 
ſaid abbot and his ſucceſſors, for 
the uſe of the office of ſacriſt, 
zol. 4s. Kc. And the ſaid Ro- 
bert and John ſhall find one chite 


bull every year of the aforeſaid 


term, as often as it ſhall happen 
that any gentlewoman, or any 


back the royal head to reſtore it 
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other women, from devotion co 
vows by them made, ſhall viſit the WM kim 
ſhrine of the glorious king and fide 
martyr St, Edmund, to make the hal 
oblations of the ſaid white bull; na. 
&c, In witneſs whereof, to one her 

art of this indenture remaining Wi mu 
with the above-named abbot, prior WM tre: 
and convent, the ſaid Robert and ac 
John have affixed their ſeals, and WM Lu 
to the other part remaining with Ml ran 
the ſaid Robert and John, we the WM wit 
above-named abbot, prior and wo 
convent, have cauſed the. com. WM caſ 
mon ſeal of our chapter to be af. 66 
rxed, Given in our chapter. | 
houſe the xxviiith day of April, Wl fr: 
in the xxvth year of king Henry Wl V 
the Eighth, and in the year of our Wl =: 


"I 
* 


Lord 1533 | 

The waxen 1mpreſtion, ſtill per. / 
fect, has on the face St. Edmund WW br 
fitting oa a royal throne, with a 
biſhop ſtanding on each fide; on 
the reverſe he is bound to a tree, 
and transhxed with arrows. Be. 
low, in another compartment, is 
the body of St. Edmund, head. 
leis; and near it a wolf, bringing 


to the body. The inſtrument 1s 
thus indorſed, Irrotulatur per m, 
Walterum Mildemey. A tranſcript 
of this ſealed indenture remains in 

the court of augmentations, 
Whenever a married woman 
wiſhed to be pregnant, this white 
bull, who enjoyed full eaſe and 
plenty in the fields of Habyrdon, 
never meanly yoked to the plough, 
nor ever cruelly baited at the ſtake, 
was led in proceſſion through the 
principal ſtreets of the town, vin, 
Church- ſtreet, Guildhall - ſtreet, 
and Cook row, of which the lall 
led to the principal gate of the 
monaſtery, attended by all the 
monks ſinging, and by a ſhouting 
crow, 


«> 7 
& bd, a 
- - I A = 


crowd, the woman walking by 
him, and ſtroking his milk-white 
de and pendent dewlaps. The 
bull then being diſmiffed, the wo- 
man entered the church, and paid 


one ber vows at the altar of St. Ed- 
ning mund, kiffing the ſtone, and in- 
prior treating with tears the bleſſing of 
and a child. This reminds ne of the 
and I Luperci among the Romans, who 
with ran naked about the ſtreets, and 
the with thongs of goatſkins ſtruck 


and women with child in order to give 
om. Wl caſy labour. Virg An. VIII. 
af. 663. 
ter. N. B. The abrwe are extracted 
pril, rom the Corolla Varia of the Rev. 
ny William Hawkins, M. A. /chool- 
our mater. of Hadle gh, 2 Suffolk, 
an entertaining and claſſical but new 
per. /carce publication, printed at Cam- 


und bridge zz 1634. 


—_— 
6 


on 
ree, Wl Peſcription and Account of the Caſtle 
Be. of Caernarvon ; from the 2d Vol. 
p . of Pennant's Tour in Wales. 
ad. 
ing HIS town “ is juſtly the 
e it boaſt of North Wales, for 


t 1s the beauty of ſituation, goodneſs of 


ne, the buildings, regularity of the 
ript I plan, and, above all, the gran- 
s in deur of the caſtle, the moſt mag- 
nificent badge of our ſubjection. 

man WF The place ſprung from the ruin 
hite WI of the ancient Segontium ; but it 
and Wl does not owe its name to Edward J. 
lon, as is generally ſuppoſed. Giral- 
8) dus Cambrenſis mentions it in his 
„ journey of the year 1188 +; and 
the Llewelyn the Great dates from it 
VIZ. a charter in the year 12211. 1 
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| hateful taſk ||. 


10 
thoſe times to have been no other * | 
than the ancient Segontium, whoſe | 
name the Welſh had changed to 

the apt one of Caer ar F6n, or, + 


the ſtrong hold oppoſite to Ang- 
leſey. But the preſent town was 
in all probability a creation of _ 
our conqueror, A judicious war- 
rior, ſuch as Edward, could not 
fail profiting of ſo fit a ſituation 
for a curb on the new-conquered 
country. It had natural requi- 
ſites for ſtrength ; being bounded ,, * 
on one ſide by the arm of the ſea 
called the Menat ; by the eſtuary 
of the Seiont on another, exaQly ® # 
where it receives the tide from the 
former; on a third fide, and part 
of the fourth, by a creek of the 
Menai; and the remainder has 
the appearance of having the in- 
ſulation completed by art, Ed- 
ward undertook this great work 
immediately after his conqueſt of 
the country in 1282, _- com 
leted the fortifications and caſtle 
8 1284; for his queen, on 
April 25th in that year, brought 
forth within its walls Edward, firſt 
rince of Wales of the Engliſh 
line, It was. built within the ſpace 
of one year, by the labour of the 
peaſants, and at the coſt of the 
chieftains of the country, on 
whom the conqueror jmpoſed the 
Henry Ellerton, 
or de Elreton, was appointed 
maſter maſon of the caſtleq, and 
perhaps was the architect; and 
under him muſt have been num- 
bers of other ſkilful workmen: 
for | dare ſay that the Welſh pea. 
ſants were no more thah cutters of 


. greatly ſuſpect the Caernarvon of wood and hewers of ſtone. It is 
2 

the * Caernarvon. + Iter. Cambr. 865. 

the t This charter is to the canons of Penmon. Sebright MSS. 

ing | Scbright MSS, 4 Sebright and Gloddaeth MSS. 

Wa, Fg probable 


* 
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„ This indenture, made the 
12th day of September, in the 
11th year of the reign of king 
Henry the VIIlth, between maſter 
John Eye, facriit of the monaſtery 
of St. Edmund's Bury, and Rich- 
ard Skinner, of Bury aforeſaid, 
huſbandman, certifhes that the 
aforeſaid John Eye, with the con- 
ſent, Kc. hath demiſed and to 
farm let to the aforeſaid Richard 
the manor of Habyrdon, &c. for 
the term of ten years, &. And 
the ſaid Richard ſhall find oze 
«white bull as often as it ſhall hap- 
pen, Kc. as before. 


Another original Inſtrument, with 
the capilular Seal of the Monaſtery 


annexed. 


«© This indenture certifies that 
we John, by divine permiſſion, 
abbot of the monaſtery of St. Eꝗd- 
mund's Bury, with the conſent 
and permiſſion of the prior and 
convent of the ſame, have demiſed 
and to farm let to Robert Wright, 
glazier, and to John Anable, pew- 
terer, of Bury aforeſaid, our ma- 
nor of Habyrdon, with the ap- 

urtenances pertaining to the of- 

ce of ſacriſt of our ſaid monaſ- 
tery, &c. to hold from the feaſt of 
St. Michael the Archangel next 
enſuing after the date of theſe 
preſents, for the term of twenty 
years, &c. paying yearly to the 
ſaid abbot and his ſucceſſors, for 
the uſe of the office of ſacriſt, 
2ol. 4s. Kc. And the ſaid Ro- 
bert and John ſhall find one <vhire 
bull every year of the aforeſaid 


term, as often as it ſhall happen 


that any gentlewoman, or any 


other women, from devotion 9 
vows by them made, ſhall viſit the 
ſhrine of the glorious king and 
martyr St, Edmund, to make the 
oblations of the ſaid white bull; 
&c, In witneſs whereof, to one 
part of this indenture remaining 
with the above-named abbot, prior 
and convent, the ſaid Robert and 
John have affixed their ſeals, and 
to the other part remaining with 
the ſaid Robert and John, we the 
above-named abbot, prior and 
convent, have cauſed the. com: 
mon ſeal of our chapter to be af. 
rxed, Given in our chapter. 
houſe the xxviiith day of April, 
in the xxvth year of king Henry 
the Eighth, and in the year of our 
Lord 1533.“ | 

The waxen impreſſion, ſtill per. 
ſect, has on the face St. Edmund 
fitting on a royal throne, with a 
biſhop ſtanding on each fide; on 
the reverſe he is bound to a tree, 
and transhxed with arrows. Be- 
low, in another compartment, is 
the body of St. Edmund, head- 
leis; and near it a wolf, bringing 


back the royal head to reſtore it 


to the body. The inſtrument is 
thus indorſed, Irrotulatur per ne, 
Walterum Mildemey. A tranſeript 
of this ſealed indenture remains in 

the court of augmentations. 
Whenever a married woman 
wiſhed to be pregnant, this white 
bull, who enjoyed full eaſe and 
plenty in the fields of Habyrdon, 
never meanly yoked to the plough, 
nor ever cruelly baited at the ſtake, 
was led in proceſſion through the 
principal ſtreets of the town, viz, 
Church- ſtreet, Guildhall - ſtreet, 
and Cock row, of which the laſt 
led to the principal gate of the 
monaſtery, attended by all the 
monks ſinging, and by a ſhouting 
crow, 
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crowd, the woman walking by 
him, and ſtroking his milk-white 
de and pendent dewlaps. The 
ball then being diſmiſſed, the wo- 
man entered the church, and paid 
her vows at the altar of St. Ed- 
mund, kiſſing the ſtone, and in- 
treating with tears the bleſſing of 
a child. This reminds ne of the 
Luperci among the Romans, who 
ran naked about the fireets, and 
with thongs of goatſkins ſtruck 
women with child in order to give 
eaſy labour. Ving An. VIII. 
663. 

N. B. The above are extracted 
om the Corolla Vario of the Rev. 
William Hawkins, M. A. /chool- 
maſter, of Hadle gh, 2 Suffolk, 
an entertaining and claſſical bur now 
ſcarce publication, printed at Cam- 


bridge in 1634. 
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thoſe times to have been no other 
than the ancient Segontium, whoſe 
name the Welſh had changed to 
the apt one of Caer ar Fön, or, 
the ſtrong hold oppoſite to Ang- 
leſey. But the preſent town was 
in all probability a creation of 
our conqueror, A judicious war- 
rior, ſuch as Edward, could not 

fail profiting of ſo fit a ſituation 

for a curb on the new-conquered 
country. It had natural requi- 
ſites for ſtrength ; being bounded * - 
on one fide by the arm of the ſea 
called the Menat ; by the eſtuary 


of the Seiont on another, exaQly ® 4 


where it receives the tide from the 
former; on a third fide, and part 
of the fourth, by a creek of the 
Menai; and the remainder has 
the appearance of having the in- 
ſulation completed by art, Ed- 
ward undertook this great work 


on immediately after his gs. of 
re, *ribtion and Account of the Caſtle the country in 1282, and com- 
Be. 1 ; pod ti 24 Pol. 2 the fortifications and caſtle 
J. of Pennant's Tour in Wales. efore 1284; for his queen, on 
ad- April 25th in that year, brought 
ing ec HIS town * is juſtly the forth within its walls Edward, firſt 
> it boaſt of North Wales, for 52040 of Wales of the Engliſh 
t 1s the beauty of ſituation, goodneſs of line. It was. built within the ſpace 
me, the buildings, regularity of the of one year, by the labour of the 
ript plan, and, above all, the gran- peaſants, and at the coſt of the 
s in deur of the caſtle, the moſt mag- chieftains of the country, on 
nificent badge of our ſubjection. whom the conqueror zmpoled the 
nan The place ſprung from the ruin hateful taſk ||. Henry Ellerton, 
hite WI of the ancient Segontium ; but it or de Elreton, was appointed 
and does not owe its name to Edward TI. maſter maſon of the caſtle, and 
on, 25 is generally ſuppoſed. Giral- perhaps was the architect; and 
gh, dus Cambrenſis mentions it in his under him muſt have been num- 
ke, journey of the year 1188 +; and bers of other ſkilful workmen : 
the Llewelyn the Great dates from it for I dare ſay that the Welſh pea. 
12, a charter in the year 12211. I ſants were no more thah cutters of 
* greatly ſuſpect the Caernarvon of wood and hewers of ſtone. It is 
a 
the * Caernarvon. + Iter. Cambr. 865. 
the t This charter is to the canons of Penmon. Sebright MSS, 
ing | Scbright MSS, 4 Sebright and Gloddaeth MSS, 
yd, The. probable 


* 
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rbable chat many of the mate- 
rials were brought from Segon- 
| tium, or the old Cacrnarvon ; and 
* tradition favs, that much of the 
hme-ftone, with which it is built, 
was brought from Twr-kelyn in 
- Angleſey; and of the grit-ſtone, 
from Vaenol in this county. The 
Menai greatly facilitated the car- 
riage from both places. 
The external ſtate of the walls 
„ and caſtle are at preſent exactly as 
= abey were in the time of Edward. 
Phe walls are defended by num- 


+4 bers of round towers, and have 


Ll 
! 
\ 


Wo principal gates: the eaſt, 
facing the mountains: the weſt, 
on the Menai. The entrance 
into the caftle is very anguſt, be- 
neath a great tower, on the front 
* of which appears the ſtatue of the 
1 founder, with a dagger in his 
hand, as if menacing his new- 
acquired unwilling ſubjects. The 
gate had four portculliſes, and 
every requiſite of ſtrength. The 
court is oblong. The towers are 
very beautiful; none of them 
round, but pentagonal, hexago- 
nal, or octagonal: two are more 
lofty than the reſt. The Eagle 
tower is remarkably fine, and has 
the addition of three ſlender an- 
ular turrets iſſuing from the top. 
td dward II. was born in a little 
1 dark room in this tower, not 
twelve feet long, nor eight in 
breadth: fo little did, in thoſe 
days, a royal conſort conſult ei- 
ther pomp or conveniency. The 
gate through which the affec- 
tionate Eleanor entered, to give 
the Welſh a prince of their own, 
who could not ſpeak a word of 
1 Engliſh, is at the fartheſt end, at 


I 


. 
. 
| 
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* Powel, 382. 
_ | Ayloff's Rotulæ Walliæ, 98. 
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a vaſt height above the outſide 
ground; ſo could only be ap. 
ached by a draw-bridge, fn 
is ſixteenth year, the prince re. 
ceived the homage of his duped 
ſubjects at Cheſter “, inveſted, as 
marks of his dignity, with a chaple 
of gold round his head, a golden 
ring on his finger, and a ſilyer 
ſceptre in his hand f. 
The walls of this fortreſs are 
about ſeven feet nine inches thick; 
and have within their thickneſs 2 
molt convenient gallery, with nar. 
row ſlips, for the diſcharge of ar. 
rows. The walls of the Eagle 
Tower are near two feet thicker, 
The view from its ſummit 1s very 
fine, of the Menai, Angleſey, and 
the nearer parts of the Britik 
alps. 
The firſt whom I find appointed 
by Edward to be governor of the 
caſtle, was John de Havering, 
with a ſalary of two hundred 
marks; for which he was obliged 
to maintain conſtantly, beſides his 
own family, fourſcore men, «f 
which fifteen were to be croſs. 
bowmen, one chaplain, one ſur. 
geon, and one ſmith; the ret 
were to do the duty of keepers of 
the gates, centanels, and other ne- 
ceſſary offices t. 
In 1289, I find that the king 
had appointed Adam de Weten- 
hall to the ſame important office]. 
The eſtabliſhment for town and 
caſtle was as follows : 
The conſtable of the caſtle had 
ſometimes ſixty pounds, at others 
only forty. 
The captain of the town had 
121. 3s. 4d. for his annual fee; 
but this office was ſometimes an- 
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with high encomiums; but we 
are now informed, by a judicious 
obſerver, that the deſcription 
iven by former delineators 1s de- 
ſective, and that the following 
may be depended on, as true and 
enuine. We, therefore, pub- 
I: it with pleaſure, as it treats 
of a machine which does honour 
to the genius of the ancients, 
and to the ſimplicity of their in- 
ventions, and which could not 
have fallen from its rank as a va- 
juable piece of mechaniſm, but 
with the loſs of all their other in- 
genious diſcoveries, after the la- 
mentable invaſion of the barba- 
fans. 

This machine is compoled of 
two ſpheres, one hollow, the o- 
ther ſolid ; the convexity of the 
one being fitted to the concavity 
of the other ; with this difference, 
that of the one, only half is em- 
ployed, cut in a block of ſtone, 
in farm of a large mortar, of the 
other, only two ſegments of the 
ſame materials, To have a clearer 
idea, the former may be compared 
to the horizon in an armillary 
ſphere, the two latter to the two 
portions of the ſame ſphere cut 
off vertically by the polar circles. 
The external diameter of the con- 
cave hemiſphere, or mortar, 1s 
about half a Neapolitan ell, the 


quently the internal diameter 1s 
twelve inches leſs than the exter- 
nal. We conceive, however, that 
theſe proportions may be varied, 
according to the hardneſs of the 
ſtone, The two of which we 
ſpeak, are of the lava of Veſu- 
y1us, which is both friable and 


porous in no inconſiderable de- 


Free. ; 
From the bottom of the cncave 
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brim is ſix inches thick, conſe- 
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hemiſphere riſes a cylinder, or 


ſmall column, a palm and fix in- 


ches in circumference, and nearly 
two inches higher than the peri- 
phery or brim of the mortar, On 
the top of the cylinder an iron 


pivot is fixed with lead, on which 


turns a wooden axle, ſtrengthened 
by an iron rod running through it 


from end to end. To the extre- _ 


mities of this axle the two ſeg- 
ments ought to be fixed, nearly in 
the ſame manner in which we fix 
the two ſmall wheels of our cha- 
riots, This is ſufficiently evi- 


dent from one extremity, which 


may ſtill be ſeen unconſumed by 
the fire of the eruption. 1n the 
mill of Pompeja. It exhibits no 
appearance of having been len 
ened, but is cut ſhort off where 
the ſmall part of the axle ought 
to be, Hence, alſo, we may con- 
jecture, that a handle or pole, 
drawn by an animal, or worked by. - 
a man, muſt have been contrived 
to give motion to the ſegments. 
And this ſeems to have been di- 
vided in two, like a fork, and 
made faſt with two braces to the 
two oppolite ends of the axle. 
The advantages of this ancient 
mill over the modern are many. 
The perfect coincidence of the 
concave and convex ſurfaces of 
the two ſpheres preſents an infi. 
nitely greater number of points 
for the trituration of the olives, 
than the periphery of the mill. 
ſtone, or vertical wheel, touching 
a plane, as in the modern. 'The 
double motion too of rotation 


round the axis, and circumvolu- 


tion round the cylinder, like that 
of the planets, multiplies every 
inſtant the points of attrition, and 
proportionally ſhortens the time of 
the grinding. In fact, it 1 
Om 
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from the trial made before his ma- 
jeſty, by the Marquis Grimaldi, 
that a quantity of olives, which 
the modern mill employs half an 


hour, is ground in the ancient in 


a minute and an half. 

The ancient, moreover, in the 
firſt grinding, cruſhes only the 
pulp, and, confequently, pro- 
duces the moſt perfect virgin oil 
for the uſe of he table, which, 
"from the perfection to which the 
ſun brings the fruit in this cli- 
mate, does not yield in the leaſt 
to the moſt delicate butter of the 
norih, and after ſome years, be- 
comes balſam, as experience has 
long ſucwn in Calabria, and other 


* * , 4 
0 


ſouthern parts of Naples, af 
the olives, thus maſhed, have hes, 
ſqueezed in the preſs, or trapzyy 
for ſo it is called by the ancien 
Greek name, in theſe province 
they are again poured into d. 
mill, and the axle being lower 
by removing a ſmall pin, the ſtone 
are alſo triturated. But as the he 
te rogeneous juice of them incor 
porates with the remaining oil, it 


produces a mixture of infenal Di 
. which would be fit on] 1 
or making ſoap or manufacturing ] 
cloth. The coarſe palates, hoy, 
ever, of labourers, do not diſdain 
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Difference between Memory and 
Imagination; from Diſſertations 
Moral and Critical by J. Beattie, 
LL. D. Profeſſor of Moral Phi- 
lo/ophy and Logick in the Mari/- 
chal College and Univerſity of 
Aberdeen; and Member of the 
Zealand Society of Arts and 


Sciences. 


OME philoſophers refer to me- 
8 mory all our liveher thoughts, 
and our fainter ones to imaginati- 
on: and ſo will have it, that the 
former faculty is diſtinguiſhed from 
the latter by its fuperior vivacity. 
We believe, ſay they, in memo- 
ry; we believe not in imagination: 
now we never believe any thing, 
but what we diſtinctly compre- 
hend; and that, of which our 
comprehenſion is indiſtinct, we 
diſbelieve.— But this is altogether 
falſe. The ſuggeſtions of imagi- 
nation are often ſo lively, in 
dreaming, and in ſome intellectu- 
al diſorders, as to be miſtaken for 
rea] things ; and therefore cannot 
be ſaid to be effentially fainter 
than the informations of memory, 
We may be conſcious too of re- 
membering that whereof we have 
but a faint impreſſion. I remember 
to have read books, of which I can- 
not now give any account; and to 
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have ſeen perſons, whoſe features 


and viſible appearance I have to- 


tally forgotten, Nor is it true, 
that we believe, or diſbelieve, 
according to the vivacity, or the 
faintneſs, of our ideas. No man 
will fay, that he has a diſtinct 
idea of eternity; and yet, every 
rational being muſt believe, that 
one eternity is paſt, and another 
to come. I have a livelier idea of 
Parſon Adams, than of the impoſ- 
tor Mahomet; and yet I believe 
the former to be an imaginary 
character, and the latter to have 
been a real man. TJ read, not long 
ago, Vertot's Revolutions of Swe. 
den, and the Adventures of Tom 
Jones : I believe the hiſtory, and 
I diſbelieve the novel; and yet, of 
the novel I have a more lively re- 
membrance, than of the hiftory.® 

Memory and imagination, there- 
fore, are not to be diſtinguiſhed, 
according to the livelineſs or faint- 
neſs of the ideas ſuggeſted by the 
one, or by the other. _ The for- 
= = be faint, while the latter 
is lively: nay, a great t has 
obſerved, that, 550 15 7 
Where beams of warm Imagination play, - 
The Memory's ſoft figures melt away f A 


s vv» 


A maxim, which, thoogh not al- 
ways, will ſometimes be found to 


* See an Eſſay on Truth, Part I. Chap. ii. Set. 4. 


+ Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, 


hold 
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bold true.— Beſides, belief may be 
faid to imply difbelief, If I be- 
heve the exiſtence of Julius Ceſar, 
1 diſbelieve his non-exiftence. If 


' I admit the hiſtory of that com- 


mander to be true, I reject every 
ſuſpicion of its being falſe. And 


yet, of Julius Ceſar, and his ac- 


tions, my ideas are equally clear, 
whether I believe. or diſbelieve. 
The faculties in queſtion I would 
therefore diſtinguiſh in the follow- 


- Ing manner. 


I remember to have ſeen a lion; 
„ and I can imagine an elephant, 
*« or a centaur, which I have ne- 
*< yer {cen :!'—he, who pronoun- 
ces theſe words with underſtand- 
ing, 4nows the difference between 
the two faculties, though perhaps 
he may not be able to explain it. 
When we remember, we have al- 


ways a view to real exiſtence, and 


to our paſt experience; 3t occurs 
to our minds, in regard to this 
thing which we now ?emember, 
that we formerly heard it, or per- 
ceived it, or thought of it +; 1 
remember to have ſeen a lion :”? 
When we imagine, we contem- 
ate a certain thought, or idea, 
ply as it is in itſelf, or as we 
conceive it to be, without referring 
It to paſt experience, or to real ex- 
iſtence; I can imagine ſuch a 
* figure as that of the elephant, 
„though I have never ſeen one; 
% or acentaur, with the head and 
„ ſhoulders of a man joined to 
* the body of a horſe, though I 
% know that there is no ſuch ani- 
** mal on earth.” 1 remember 
what has actually happened, and 
what, in conſequence, of my re- 
membering, I believe to have hap- 


+ At yep iray ivepys rat? 70 prrftorey uy, STac ir T3 Juy3 Xi %, bs fre 
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pened : I can imagine a ſeries of 
adventures, which never did, or 
which never can, happen. He who 
writes the hiſtory of his own life 
or who compiles a narrative from 
the books he has read, is guided 
by the informations of memory ; 
he who compoſes a romance, puts 
thoſe things in writing, which are 
ſuggeſted by his imagination. 

A friend deſcribes an adventure, 
in which he ſays that he and I were 
engaged twenty years ago, and in. 


forms me of what I ſaid and did Wl Z* 
on the occahon ,” I tell him, that Jn; 
I can diſtinctly imagine ever hd 
thing he relates, but that I re. 00 
member nothing of it. He men. Wl 
tions a Circumſtance, which on 2 Jo 
ſudden brings the whole to my me- 
mory. You are right, I then ſay; ip 
for now I remember it perfectly Wl 
well. At firſt, I could only ima- * 


gine the facts he ſpoke of: but, F 
though I might believe his word, 0 
I could not recal any experience of 
mine, by which, in this particular E 
caſe, it might be verified. But « 
now, my memory informs me, 
that the adventure was real, and 
that I was an agent in it, and 
an eye witneſs. Hence it appears, 
that in ſome caſes imagination may 
become remembrance. And 1t 
may be further obſerved, that re- 
membrance will ſometimes decay, 
till it be nothing more than ima. 
gination: as when we retain the 
appearance of an object, without 
being able to affirm with certainty, 
where we perceived, or Whether 
we ever perceived it: à ſtate of 
mind, which one is conſcious of, 
when one ſays, I either ſay ſuch 
a thing, or I dreamed of it.“ 
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Accent. Jes Nature and Uſe.— 


5 " Standard of Pronunciation. From 
wha the Theory of Language, in the 
life, ſame Work. . 

[ 5 R 

* MyHas1$4s the work of the 
r* lungs; but Accent is per- 
putz formed by the contraction or dila- 


tation of the glottis. For, while 


* ve ſpeak with underſtanding, our 
ure yoice is continually varying, not 
vow only its emphaſis, but alſo its 
. me, from acute to grave, and from 
did grave to acute. This is Accent. 
that lnaccurate obſervers are not ſen- 
ery ible of it in themſelves, but think 
re. Wl they ſpeak without any tone; 


though at the ſame time they al- 


* low, that people who come from 
ne. z diſtance have a tone in their 
ay; ſpcech, that is perceptible enough, 
ily and not very agreeable. And the 
18. fran ger complains of their accent 
ut, in the ſame terms, and with equal 
rd, juſtice. 

of Thus I have heard a man of 


Edinburgh ſay, We have no tone ; 
our voice 1n ſpeaking 1s uniform, 


ne, and not more grave, or more 
nd acute at one time, than at ano- 
nd ther; but go to Glaſgow, and 
Fs, there you will hear a tone; or go 
27 to Aberdeen, and you will hear a 
| tone ſtill more remarkable, though 
of of a different kind Nay, a Lon- 
u. doner, a man of wit and genius, 


* Engliſh ſpoken in the metropolis 


ut was for this particular reaſon the 
y, moſt elegant, becauſe there, in 
er polite company, the ſpeech was 
of unaccented, whereas, in every 0- 


f. ther part of the Britiſh empire, 
ch people ſpoke with a tone. And 
a clergyman of Virginia aſſured 
me very ſeriouſly, that the'Eng- 
_ liſh of that province was the beſt 
la tha world; and aſſigned the 


atirmed in my hearing, that the 
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ſame reaſon in favour of the Vir- 
ginian pronunciation. But every 
word theſe gentlemen ſpoke was 
to my ear a convincing proof, 
that they were miſtaken, It is 
true, the North-American Eng- 
liſh accent is not ſo animated, as 
that of Middleſex, and the adjoin- 
ing counties ; but it 1s very en | 
ceptible notwithſtanding. In fact 
there is no ſuch thing in language 
as monotony, or a continuation 
of the ſame note in ſpeech, with- 
out ever rifing above, or falling 
below it. Some children are 
taught to read in this manner; 
bat their pronunciation is inſipid 
and ridiculous. And though a 
man, who has a muſical ear, 
and the command of his voice, 
_ no doubt utter many words 
without any variation of. accent, 
yer, if he were to ſpeak fo in 
company, he would be ſuppoſed 
to have loft his wits. 

But, if every body ſpeak with 
a tone, why, it may be ſaid, does 
not every body eive his own, 
as well as his neighbours? It 
may be anſwered, that ſome, nay 
that many, perſons do perceive 
their own accent; and that they, 
who do not, become inſenſible of 
it by habit. We ſometunes mest 
with thoſe who have acquired a 


. cuſtom of ſpeaking very loud, or 


very low, and yet are not ſenſible, 
that they fpeak lower or londer 
than other people. Nay profane 
ſwearers have been heard to af- 
firm with an oath, that they were 
not ſwearing. Our native accent. 
eſpecially if we have never been 
from home, being continually in 
our ear, it is no wonder that we 
ſhould not diſcern its peculiarities. 
But let a man, who has been born 
and bred in Aberdeen, live two 

ef 
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or three years in Edinburgh or 
Lonton'; and he ſhall become both 
inſenſible to the tone of the place 
of his reſidence, and alſo ſenfible of 
the accent that adheres to the di- 
alect of his native town. In Eng- 
land, in Ireland, in the ſouth and 
and in the north of Scotland, the 
people ſpeak dialects of one and 
the ſame language: and yet it 1s 
not difficult to know, by the tone 
of his voice in ſpeaking, even 
before we hear him fo plainly as to 
diſtinguiſh the words, whether the 
ſpeaker be of England or of Ire- 
land, a native of Lothian, or of 
Kincardineſhire, of Aberdeen, or 
of Inverneſs. And if even the 
provincial dialects of the ſame 
tongue are diſtinguiſhable by their 
accents, we may with reaſon con- 
clude, that the languages of dif- 
ferent nations will be more remark- 
ably diſtinguiſhel in this way: 
which in ſact is found to be the 
caſe. 8 
Of all the nations upon the 
earth, the ancient Greek {eem to 
have been the moſt attentive to 
language. Their own they ſtudi- 
ed, both in the compoſition, and 
in the pronunciation, with extra- 
ordinary care. The tones of it 
could not eſcape the notice of that 
ſagacious people. In order to 


ſtill retained in their books, 2 


ſigniſied a fall of the voice throug 


make theſe of eaſier acquiſition 
flrangers, they did what no oth, 
nation ever thought of doing, th 
uſed in writing certain charager; 


called the Greek accents, of whi 
the meaning was, to regulate th 
tone of the voice in ſpeech. 
know they were invented for thi 
purpoſe; though we cannot ng 
make any uſe of them in our pr, 
nunciation of the Greek tongue, 

It has been ſaid, that the ſyll; 
ble marked with the acute accet 
was pronounced four or five note 
higher than the non-accented ful 
lables ; that the grave accent 


the ſame interval nearly; and 


that the circamflex denoted 1 
riſe followed by a fall, which, at 
it took up double the time of 50 
ſimple fall or riſe, made the iH 
lable fo accented neceffarily long WM”. 
But I am not ſatisfied with this ;. 
account: for the paſſage quoted ſr 


by a learned author, from Diony- 
ſius of Halicarnaſſus, in proof o 
it, is very obſcure. At any rate, 
theſe marks could have regulated 
the ſyllabic accents only: where- 
as, with us, accent is more dil- 
tinguiſhable in the cadence o 
words and phraſes “, than in ſyl- 
lables. Be this, however, as it 


* Mr. Sheridan, in thoſe elegant Lectures which I heard him deliver at Edin- 
burgh about twenty years ago, diſtinguiſhed (if I rightly remember) the Eng- 
Ziſh interrogatory accent from the Iriſh and the Scotch, in this manner. His 
example was ; How have you been this great while?“ -in pronouncing which, 
he obſerved, that towards the end of the ſentence an Engliſhman lets his voice 
fall, an Iriſhman raiſes his, and a Scotchman makes his voice firſt no 


then riſe. The remark is well founded; but it is difficult to expreſs in u. 
ceptionable terms a matter of ſo great nicety. I ſhall only add, that what's 
here ſaid of the Scorch accent, though it may hold true of the more ſoutherly pro- 
'vinces, is by nomeans applicable to the dialects that prevail in Aberdeenſhire, and 
other parts of the north: where the voice of the common people, in conclud- 
ing a clauſe or ſectence, rites into a very fhrill and ſharp tone without any pre- 
vious fall. © You bark in your ſpeech,” ſays a man of Edinburgh to one of 
Aberdeen: © And you grow! and grumble in yours,“ replies the Aberdo- 
nian. In Inverneſs-ſhiue, and the weltern parts of Moray, the accents become 
totally different, and reſemble the tones and aſpirations of the Erle, 
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100 in, (for 1 affirm nothing poſi- ron Nogr one, we ought 
oth tively in a matter ſo little known) not to take, offence at the tones 
» Uh it is evident, that the Latin word of. a ſtranger, nor give him any 
er t (from ad and cantus), and ground to ſuſpect, that we are 


» anche correſpondent term in Greek 
+ jrosidia, (from pros and Gd?) 
muſt, in their primitive fignifica- 
tion, have had a reference to ſong, 
or muſical tone, . and not (as ſome 
have thought) to thoſe, energies 
of the human voice, which are 
gue, WW here expreſſed by the word Em- 
phaſis. | x 
But let it he obſerved, that 
101 though in ſpeech the voice, is con- 
tinually varying its tone, and 1s 
ſometimes more acute, and at 
due other times more grave, it does 
not, in modern languages at 


d leait, aſcend or deſcend, by thoſe 

h, 2 muſical intervals which are called 

of WM:oces, bat riſes and falls by de- 

 fyl grees of variation incomparably 

'ong more minute, and, which our mu- 
15 


ical language has no terms nor 


noted ymbols to expreſs. A muſician, 

on founding the ſtring of a violin by 

* drawing his bow acroſs, and at 
e, 


the ſame time making his finger 
ide up and down the ſtring with-, 
out ;/*ing it, would produce a 
fort of found ſomewhat fimilar, in 
its mode of rifing and falling, to 
thoſe varieties of accent Which 
axe place in language. 
tempt has lately been made by 


His cents of the Engliſh tongue by a 


tacters. 
yy iugenious; but, as I have net 


about it. 1. 
may learn, that, as every nation 


and province lras a particular ac 
cent, and as no man can ſpeak 


Vor. XXVI. 


An at-, 
Mr. Steele, to expreſs certain ag- 


new-invented fort 6f written cha- 
The work, I hear, is ve-- 


een 1t,.I can ſay nothing more 


From what has been ſaid, we, 


diſpleaſed with, or even ſenſible 
of them; However diſagreeable 
his accerit may be to us, ours; it 
is likely, is equally fo to him. 
The common rule of equity, 
therefore, will recommend mutual 
forbearance in this matter. To 
ſpeak wich the Engliſh, or with 
the Scotch, accent, is no more 
praiſeworthy, or blameable, than 
to be born in England, or Scot- 
land: a circumitance, which, 
though the ringleaders of ſedition, 
or narrow - minded bigots; may ap- 
plaud or cenſure, no perſon of 
ſenſe, or common honeſty, will 
ever conſider as imputable to any 
man. ; GEN 
Are, then, all provincial ac- 
cents equally good? By no means. 
Of accent, as well as of ſpelling, 
ſyntax, and idiom, there is a 
ſtandard in every polite nation, 
And, in all thefe particulars, . the 
example of approved authors, and 
the practice of thoſe, who, by 
their rank, education, and way of 
life, have had the beſt opportuni- 
ties to know men and manners, 
and domettic and foreign litera- 
ture, ought undoubtedly to give 
the law. Now it is in the me- 
tropolis of a kingdom, and in the 
moſt famous ſchools of learning, 
where the preateſt_ reſort may 2 
expected of perſons adorned with 


all uſeful and elegant accompliſh- 


ments. The language, therefare,, 
of the moſt learned and polite per- 


ſons in London, and the neigh- 


bouring Uaiverſities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, ought to be ac- 
counted the ſtandard of the Evg- 


ft Tewwadia, from get ad, and ad anus, 
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liſn tongue, eſpecially in accent 
and pronunciation: ſyntax, ſpell- 
ing, and idiom, having been aſ- 
certained by the practice of good 
authors and the conſent of for- 


mer ages. 
And there are two reaſons for this 
preference, One is, that we na- 


turally approve as elegant what 1s 
cuſtomary among our, ſuperiors. 
And another, and a better, rea- 
ſon is becauſe the moſt enlight- 
ened minds muſt be ſuppoſed to 
be the beſt judges of propriety 
in ſpeech, N well as in every 
other thing that does not affect 
the conſcience. 

The ſtandard of fpeech being 
thus aſcertained, provincial dia- 
le&s are to be conſidered as more 
or leſs elegant, according as they 
more or leis reſemble it. And it 
has been the wiſh of many, that 
the ſame modes of language ſhould 

revail through the whole empire. 
But this, however deſirable, is 
perhaps impoſiible, At leaſt there 
never yet was any inſtance of it 
in an extenſive country, The 
Greeks themſelves, with all their 
philological accuracy, had differ- 
ent diale&ts :—the apoſtle Peter, 
when at Jeruſalem, was known by 
his ſpeech to be a man of Galilee : 
— Livy has been accuſed of pro- 
vincial idioms, though his native 
city Padua was but two hundred 
miles from Rorae :--in the ſouthern 
art of this iſland there have long 
ae two diſtinct languages, the 
Engliſh and Welch; and two o- 
thers in the north, the Scotch and 
Erſe, which are different from 
theſe, as well as from one another: 
the dialects of Lancaſhire and 
Yorkſhire are hardly underſtood 
in London: even in Kent, ↄnd in 
Berkſhire, we hear words and 
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ſounds, that are not known ig fu 
Middleſex :—nay, the ſpeech i jc 
the learned Londoner and Parifan thi 
differs not a little, both in idion 
and in accent, from that of la 
unlettered fellow-citizens. is 
As Emphaſis gives energy o Bu 
pronunciation, Accent renders it Wl h: 
graceful ; and is no doubt of fur. Wl :; 
ther benefit, in diſtinguiſhing from WM 6 
one another the ſeveral tribes of WM 1: 
mankind. For in many caſes, it lo) 
might be inconvenient to miſtake ſp 
a ſtranger for a fellow-ſubje&; or c 
not to have the means of proving a Wl ci; 
man's identity, or his birth-place, Wl iy 
from the tone of his language, WW : 
By their handwriting, and 2 be 
tures, individuals may be diſtin. pl 


guiſhed; and the national arrange. 
ments of mankind, by their words 
and accent. And of all the pecu- 
larities of a foreign tongue, ac- 
cent is the moſt. difficult for a 
gov perſon to acquire. No 

renchman, who has not paſſed di 
his infancy or childhood in Eng- 
land, will ever ſpeak Engliſh with WW *© 
the true accent. Scotch men have Will © 


lived forty years in London with- Wl © 
out entirely loſing their native Wl © 
tone. And it may be doubted, Wil © 


whether it is poſſible for one, who Wil © 
has lived the firſt twenty years of Wl it 
his life in North Britain, ever to 10 
acquire all the niceties of Eng. 

liſn pronunciation, —- The ſame 
thing may be remarked of other Wil '* 
languages, and the natives of Wl 7 
other countries, 


A 1 


An Extrad from 1 Uuſtrations en 
Sublimity; in the ſame Work. 


«<FJOETRY becomes ſublime in 
many ways: and as this is the 

only fine art, which can at preſent 
| | ſopply 


& + 


6 | . 
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fupply us with examples, I all Avde, hoſpet, contemnere opes; et ie 3 
rom it ſelect a ſpecimen or two of , 9v2que dignum n 89 
be different ſorts of ſublimity. ref 2 
1. Poetry is ſublime, when it here is a ſtrength in the ex- 
devates the mind. This indeed Preſfon, whereof our language is 
js a general character of greatneſs. not 1 * 55 1 pe the world 
But ] ſpeak here of ſentiments ſo (lays ryden) when I read it, and 
happily conceived. and expreſſed, _ myſelf by hen I attempt to tran- 
15 to raiſe our affections above the ©* {late it.“ } 
low purſuits of ſenſuality and a- 2. Poetry is ſublime, when it 
nice, and animate us with the conveys a lively idea of any grand 
love of virtue and of honour, As a KA xa ance in art or nature, A 
ſpecimen, let me recommend the 9 ler deſcription of this ſort I do 
account, which Virgil gives in his not at preſentr emember, than that 
eighth book, of the perſon, fami- which Virgil gives, in the firſt 
ly, and kingdom of Evander; book of the Georgick, of a dark 
an Arcadian prince, who, after night, with wind, raln, and light-- 


beine trained up in all the diſci. ening: where Jupiter appears, en - 
line of 3 eſtabliſhed 118. com paſſed with clouds and ſtorms, 


elf and his people in that part of darting his thunderbolts, and 
Italy, where a few centuries after Werturnimg the mountains, while 
was built the great metropolis -of the ocean is roaring, the earth 
the Roman empire. In the midſt trembling, the wild, beaſts fled 
of poverty, that good old man re- W the rain pouring dawn: in 
tains a philoſophical and a royal 3 the woods reſounding 1 3 
dignity. This habitation (ſays e tempeſt, and all mankind- B 
© he, to Eneas, who "had made overwhelmed with conſternation.® : | 


„him a viſit) has been honoured TP F rr inen, ie 


„with the preſence of Hercules palm 8 : 

„ himſelf, Dare, my gueſt, io 9 a Gn 
* 9 riches; and do thou al- Terra tremit, fugere fere, et mortalia 
* ſo faſhion thyſelf into a likeneſs corda | 


« of God:“ Gr. as ſome render Per gentes humilis ſtravit pavor. Ille 1 
i 1 flagranti | w 


it,“ do thou alſo make thyſelf Aut atho; aut Rhodo; 1 
„ worthy of immortality. ? — e 


* The following is a more literal tranſlation : but I know not how to imi- 
me in modern language, the awful, (I had almoſt ſaid, the dreadful) ſimpliei- 
ty of the original. ' | . 
High in the midnight ſtorm enthron'd, Heaven's Sire 
. Hurls from his blazing arm the bolt of fire. OM og 1 
Earth feels with trembling; every beaſt is fled; 
And nations proſtrate fall, o'erwhelm'd with dread, | | | 
Athos rolls headlong, where his lightnings fly, 
The rocks of 8 in ruin lie, 
Or huge Keraunia. With redoubled rage 
The torrent rain and bellgwing wind engage; 
Loud in the woods afar the tempeſts roar, 1 
And mountain bi ows burſt in thunder on the ſhore. 
K 2 ;  Dejicitz 
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Dc icit; ingemftnant ruſtri, et 'denfif- 


mus imber; 

Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc littora 
» plangunt,** E..2 MY AZ 
This deſcription aſtoniſhes, both 
by the grandeur, and by the hor- 
ror; of the ſcene, which is either 
Wrapt in total darkneſs, or made 
viſible by the glare of lightening. 
And the poet has expreſſed it with 
the happieſt ſolemnity of ſtyle, and 
a ſonorous harmony of numbers, — 
As examples of the ſame fort of 
ſublimity, namely of great images 
with a mixture of horror, I might 
call the reader's attention to the 
ſtorm in the beginning of the 
Eneid, the death of Cacus in the 
eighth book, to the account of Tar- 
tar us in the ſixth, and that of the 
burning of Troy in the ſecond. 
But in the ſtyle of dreadful mag- 
. Nificence, nothing is ſuperior, and 
ſearce any thing equal, to Miiton's 
repreſentation of hell and chaos, 
in the firſt and ſecond books of 

Paradiſe Loft. 
In the concluding paragraph of 
the ſame work, there is brought 
together, with uncommon ſtrength 
of fancy, and* rapidity. of narra- 
tive, a number of circumſtances, 
wonderfully adapted to the pur- 


poſe of filling the mind with ideas 


of terrifick grandeur: the de- 
ſcent of the cherubim ; the flam- 
ing ſword; the archangel" leading 
inÞaſte oyr firſt parents down from 
the teights of paradiſe, and then 
diſappearing; and; above all, the 
ſcene that preſents itſelf. on their 
Looking behind them. | 
They, looking back, all ch? eaſtern cliff 
beheld 
Of Paradiſe, ſo late their bappyrſeat; 
Waved over by that flaming brand; the 
gate 


* 
92 ' — 
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cave; and upon aſking what they 


„A deed; without a name.“ 
One's blood runs cold at the 


Geor ge. I. 228. 


— mT 


With dreadful faces thropy't and guy 
To which the laſt verſes form the 


10 
moſt ſtriking contraſt that can be m 
imagined. | h 15 
dome natural tears they drop'd, but wiped 1 
© them ſoon, m 
The world was all before them, where to du 
? chuſe * 11 | 
Their place of reſt, and Providence their 
guide. pf 
They, hand in hand, with wandering 8¹ 
 , Neps, and ſlow, m 
Through Eden took their ſolitary way. an 
The fmal couplet renews, our for. ol 
row ; by exhibiting, with pictu- to 
reſque accuracy, the moſt mourn. * 
ful ſcene in nature; which yet i; 2 
ſo prepared, as to raiſe comfort, 
1 diſpoſe to reſignation. And ſh 
thus, while we are at once mel. 0 
ing in tenderneſs, elevated with - 
pious hope, and overwhelmed with Wl * 
the grandeur of deſcription, the h 
divine poem concludes... What b 
luxury of mental gratification. is : 
here! Who would exchange this ö 
frame of mind (if nature could ü 
ſupport it) for any other! How 4 
exquiſitely does the faith of a F 
Chriſtian accord with the nobleſt h 
feelings of humanity 1 ö 
3. Poetry is ſublime, when, 4 


without any great pomp of image: | 
or of words, it infuſes horror by \ 
a happy choice of circumſtances. Wl * 


When Macbeth (in Shakeſpeare) A 


7555 to conſult the witches, he 0 
nds them performing rites in 2 


were employed about, receives no 
other anſwer than this ſhort one, 


thought, that their work was of 
ſo accurſed a nature, that they 
themſelves had no name td expreſs 


'»% 


en 44 9 
* 1 Fw 


it by, or were afraid to ſpeak of 
it by any name. Here is no 


ſolemnity of ſtyle, nor any accu- 


mulation of great ideas; yet here 
is the true ſublime: becauſe here 
is ſomething that aſtontſhes the 
mind, and fills it, without pro- 
ducing any real inconvenience. 

Among . other omens, which 
preceded the death of Dido, Vir- 
gil relates, that, when ſhe was 
making an oblation of wine, milk 
and incenſe upon the altar, ſhe 
obſerved the milk grow black, and 
found that the wine was changed 
into blood. This the poet im- 
proves into a circumſtance of the 
utmoſt horror, when he adds, that 
ſhe never mentioned it to any per- 
ſon, not even to her ſiſter, who 
was her confidante on all other 
occaſions: inſinuating, that it 
flled her with ſo dreaQful appre- 
henſion, that ſhe had not courage 
even to attempt to ſpeak of it. 
Perhaps I may be more ſtruck with 
this, than many others are; as 1 
once knew a young man, who was 
in the ſame ſtate of mand, after 
having been frightened in his 
leep, or, as he imagined, by a 
vifhon, which he had ſean about 
two years before he told me of it, 
With much intreaty I prevailed, 
on him to give me ſome account of 
his dream: but there was one parti- 
cular, which he ſaid that he would 
not, nay that he durſt not, menti- 
da; and, while he was ſaying ſo, 
ais haggard eyes, pale counte- 
nance, quivering lips, and falter- 
ing voice, preſented to me ſuch a 
picture of horror, as I never ſaw 
before, or ſince. I ought io add, 
that he was, in all other reſpects, 
in his perfect mind, chearful, and 
active, and not more than twenty 
ycars of age. | 


Horror has logg: Fan N. 


hands of the Tragic 


i 


* 


ful, and a favourite, engine in che 
poet. El- 
chylus employed it more than any 
other ancient artiſt. In his play 
called the Furies, he introduced 


Oreſtes haunted by à company of 
thoſe ſrightful beings; intending 


thereby an allegorical repreſenta- 
tion of the torment which that 
hero ſuffered in his mind, in con- 
ſequence of having ſlain his mother 
Clytemneſtra, for the part ſhe had 
taken in the murder of his fathex. 
But to raiſe the greater horror in 
the fpectators, the poet was at 
pains to deſcribe, with amazing 
force of expreſſion, the appearance 
of the Furies; and he brought 
* the ſtage no fewer than fifty 
of them; whoſe infernal looks, 
hideous geſtures, and horrible 
ſcreams, had ſuch effects on the 
women and children, that, in the 
ſubſe quent exhibitions of the play, 
the number of furics was by an ex- 
preſs law limited, firit to fifteen, 
and afterwards to twelve. 'Therg 
are, no doubt, ſublime ftrokes in 
the poet's account of theſe furies ; 
and there-is ſomething very great 
in the idea of a perſon haunted by 
his own thoughts, in the form of 
ſuch terrifick beings. Vet horror 
of this kind I would hardly call 
ſublime, becauſe ĩt is addreſſed ra- 
ther to the eyes, than to the mind: 
and becauſe it is eaſter to diſ- 
figure a man ſo, as to make him 
have the appearance of an ugly 
woman, than, by a brief deſcrip- 
tion, or well-choſen ſentiment, to, 
alarm, and  aftoniſh the fancy. 
Shakeſpeare has, in my opinion, 
excited horror of more genuine 
ſublimity, and withal more uſeful 
in a moral-view, when he makes 
Macbeth, in ſhort-and broken 
ſtarts of exclamation, and with- - 
out any pomp of images or of 
K words, 
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words, give an utterance half. ſup- 
rreſſed to thoſe dreadful thoughts 
that were paſſing in his mind im- 
mediately before and after the 
murder of Duncan, his gueſt, 
kinſman, ſovereign, and benefac- 
tor. The agonies of a guilty con- 
ſcience were never more forcibly 
repreſented, than in this tragedy ; 
which may indeed be ſaid, in the 
language of Ariftotle, to purify 
the mind by the operation of ter- 
tor and pity ; and which abounds 
more in that ſpecies of the ſublime 
whereof I now ſpeak, than an 
other performance in the Engliſh 
tongue. — See its merits examined 
and explained, with the utmoſt 
correaneſs of judgment, beauty 
of language, and vivacity of ima- 
gination, in Mrs. Montagu's EHay 
on the auritiags and genius of Shake- 
ꝗfeare. 

4. Poetry is ſublime, when it 
awakens in the mind any great and 
good affection, as piety, or patri- 
otiſm. This is one of the nobleſt 

effects of the art, The Pſalms are 
remarkable, beyond all other 
writings, for their power of in- 
ſpiring devout emotions. But it 
is not in this reſpect only that they 
are ſublime. Of the divine na- 
ture they contain the moſt magni- 
ficent deſcriptions that the ſoul of 
man can comprehend. The hun- 
dred and fourth pſalm, in particu. 
lar, diſplays the power and good- 
neſs of Providence, in creating 
and preſerving the world, and the 
various tribes of animals in it, 
with ſuch majeſtick brevity and 
beauty, as it is vain to look for in 
any human compoſition, The 
morning ſong of Adam and Eve“, 


and many other parts of Paradiſe 


* Par. Loſt, book v. 
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Loft, are noble effuſions of pie 


breathed in the molt captivating 
ſtrains: and Thomſon's Hym 


on the Seaſons, if-we overlook dine 
unguarded word or two, is Lid 
in erior. moti 

Of that ſublimity which reſulu rot 
from the ſtrong expreſſion of patri ine 
otic ſentjiments, many example te: 
might be quoted from the Lau ia p. 


poets, partieularly Virgil, Horace, 
and Lucan : but there 1s a paſſage 
in Homer that ſuits the preſent 
purpoſe better than any other that 
now occurs, While Hector is ad. 
vancing to attack the Greek in. 
trenchments, an eagle lets fall x 
wounded ſerpent in the middle of 
his army. This Polydamas con. 
ſiders as a bad omen, and adviſes 
him to order a retreat. Hector 
rejects the advice with indignation, 
Shall I be deterred from my du. 
ty, (ſays he) and from executing 
„ the commands of Jupiter, by 
the flight of birds? Let them 
«* fly on my right hand or on my 
left, towards the ſetting or to. 
«« wards the riſing ſun, I will 
„ obey the counſel] of Jove, who 
« is the king of gods and of men.“ 
And then he adds that memorable 
aphoriſm, To defend our coun- 
try is the beſt of nein 
or, as Pope has very well expreſs- 
ed it, | 
Without a fign, his ſword the brave man 
draws, 
And aſks no emen, but his country's 
cauſe, 

If we attend to all the circum- 
ſtances, and reflect that both Hec- 
tor and Homer believed in augu- 
ries, we muſt own that the ſenti- 
ment is wonderfully great. 

I might alſo quote, from the 


ſame 


ti- 


the 


- 


tical numbers, 


' ceive from our 25 in Lycia 
the honours of ſovereignty, 


« and ſo liberal a proviſion ? Is it 


not in the hope, that we are 
' to diſtinguiſh ourſelves by our 


virtue, as much as we are diſ- 


' tinguiſhed by our rank? Let 
us act accordingly : that, when 


they ſee us encountering the 


© orcateſt perils of war, they 
* may ſay, we deſerve the 
' honours and the dignity which 


we poſſeſs. If indeed (conti- 
* nues he) b FR danger 
we could ſecure ourſelves a- 


gainſt old age and the grave, I 
' ſhould neither fight myſelf in 
the front of the battle, nor ex- 
hort you to do ſo. But ſince 
death is unavoidable, and may 
' afſail us from ſo many thouſand 
quarters, let us advance, and 
' either gain renown by victory, 
or by our fall give glory to the 
conqueror. “ The whole is ex- 
ent: but the grandeur and ge- 
erolity of the concluſion can ne- 
r be too highly applauded. 
5. Poetry is alfo ſublime, when 
deſcribes ina lively manner the 
üble effects of any of thoſe paſ- 
ans that give elevation to the 
aracter. Such is that paſlage, 
the concluſion of the ſame 
elfch book of the Iliad, which 
unts the impetuoſity and terti- 
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ame book of the Iliad, Sarpedon's 
ſpeech ro Glaucus ; which con- 
tains the nobleſt leſſon of political 
wiſdom, and the moſt enlivening 
motives to magnanimity. I ſhall 
not tranſlate it literally, but con- 
fne myſelf to the general ſcope of 
the argument; and I ſhall give it 
in proſe, that it may not ſeem to 
derive any part of its dignity from 
the charm of 
« Why, O Glaucus, do we re- 


1735 
ble appearance of Hector, ſtorm- 
ing the intrenchments, and pur- 
ſuing the enemy to their ſhips. 
Extraordinary efforts of magna- 
nimity, valour, or any other vir- 
tue, and extraordinary exertions 
of ſtrength or power, are grand - 
objects, and give ſublimity to 
thoſe pictures or poems, in which 
they are well repreſented. All the 
great poets abound in examples. 
Vet in great ſtrength, for ex- 
ample, there may be unwieldneſs, 
or awkwardneſs, or ſome. other 
contemptible quality, whereby the 
ſublime is deſtroyed. Polyphe- 
mus is a match. for five hundred 
Greeks; buthe is nota grand ob- 
jet. We hate his harbarity, and 
deſpiſe his folly, too much, to 
allow him a fingle grain of admi- - 
ration. Ulyſſes, who in the hands 
of Polypheme was nothing, is 
incomparably more ſublime, when, 
in walking to his palace, diſguiſed 
like a beggar, he is inſulted, and 
even kicked, by one of his own 
ſlaves, who was in the ſervice of 
thoſe rebels that were tempting his 
queen, plundering his houſehold, 
and alienating the affections of his 
— le. Homer tells vs, that the 
ero ſtood firm, without being 
moved from his place by the ſtroke; 
that he deliberated for a moment, 
whether he ſhould at one blow fell 
the traitor to the earth; but that 
patience and prudential ag = 
reſtrained him. The brutal force 
of the Cyclops is not near ſo ſtrik- 
ing as this picture; which diſplays 
bodily ftirength and magnanimity 
united. For what we deſpiſe we 
never admire; and therefore de- 
ſpicable greatneſs cannot be ſub- 


lime. 


Homer and Virgil bave, each 
of them, given a deſcription of a 


K 4 horſe, 
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rather upon the ſwiftneſs and 
beauty of the animal, or on ſuch 


of his paſſions. as have little or no 


dignity z and therefore their de- 
ſcriptions, though moſt elegant 
and harmonious, cannot properl 
be termed ſublime. In the boo 
of Job, we have the picture of a 
war-horſe in the moſt magnificent 
ſtyle. The inſpired poet expa- 
tiates upon the nobler qualities of 
that animal, his ſtrength, impe- 
tuoſity, and contempt of danger: 
and ſeveral of the words made uſe 
of, being figurative; and in their 
proper meaning expreſſive of hu- 
man emotions, convey uncommon 
vivacity and elevation to the whole 
paſſage. 

„ Haſt thou given the horſe 
ſtrength ? Haſt thou clothed; his 


neck with thunder?“ —alluding, 
perhaps, either to the noiſe of ca- 


valry advancing ;-or to their ſpeed, 
which the poet inſinuates may be 
compared to that of lightning. 


% Canſt thou make him afraid as 


a graſhopper? the glory of his 
noſtrils iss terrible; - that is, the 
breath doming from his noſtrils, 


which appear red with diſtenſion, 
make him look as if fire and ſmoke © 


wert iſſuing from them; an idea, 
which Virgil has finely expreſſed 
in that line, de 


Collectumgue premens volvit ſub naribus 
ignem, | RES. 


He paweth in the valley, and 
rejoĩeeth in his ſtrength; he goeth 
on to meet the armed men. 


{9 $19 ge. * 
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harſe, which is very much, and 
juſtly, celebrated. But they dwell 


„He 
mocketh at fear, and is not af. 
frighted, neither turneth he bac 


n 2 R 


from the ſword. The quiver mat. 
tleth againſt him, the littering 
ſpear and the ſhield. | He ſwal. 
loweth the ground with fiercene(; 
and rage ;*” which probably fig. 
nifies, according to ſome: tranſla. 
tions, „he 2 as if he would 
ſwallow the ground“; neither be. 
lieveth he that it is the ſound of 
the trumpet, He ſaith among the 
trumpets, ha, haz” deſpiſes their 
alarin as much as we 4 that of 
a threatening which only provokes 
our laughter; “ and he ſmelleth 
the battle afar off, the thunder of 
the captains, and the ſhouting," 
Beſides the grandeur of the anl. 
mal, as here painted, the ſubli. 
mity of the paſſage is heightened 
exceedingly by the landſcape; 
which preſents to our view an ar. 
my in order of battle, and make 
us think we hear the craſhing of 
armour, and the ſhouts of encoun- 
_ tering multitudes,” 
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On Taſte, from Le&ures on Rhe. 
toric 224 Belles Lettres, by 
Hugh Blair, D. D. one the 
Miniſters of the High Church, and 
Profefſor of Rhetoric and Bell: 
Lettres in the Univerſity Edin. 
burgh. WW 


105 HE characters of Taft 
when brought to its mo 
perſect ſtate are all reducible tc 
two, Delicacy and Correctneſs. 
Delicacy of Taſte reſpetts prin- 
cipally the perfection of that na- 
tural ſenſibility on which Taſte 11 
founded. It implies thoſe finer 
organs or powers which enable us 
to diſeover_ beauties that lie hid 


* 


In a very ingenious criticiſm on this paſſage in the Guardian, theſe word 


3; differently underſtogd.. 
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from a * x eye. One may 
have ſtrong ſenſibility; and yet be 
deficient in delicate Taſte. He 
may be deeply impreſſed by ſuch 
heauties as he perceives ; but he 
perceives only what is in ſome de- 
ree coarſe, what is bold and pal- 
pable; while Chaſter and ſimpler 
ornaments eſcape his notice. In 
this ſtate Taſte generally exiſts 
among rude and unrefined | 
tions. But a" perſon of delicate 
Taſte both feels ſtrongly, and 
feels accurately. He fees diſtinc- 
tions and differences where others 
ſee none; the moſt latent beauty 
does not eſcape him, and he is 
ſenſible of the ſmalleſt blemiſh. 
Delicacy of Taſte is judged of by 
the ſame marks that we uſe in 
judging of the delicacy of an ex- 
ternal ſenſe. As the goodneſs of 
the palate is not tried by ſtrong 
favours, but by a mixture of in- 
gredients, where, notwithſtanding 
the confuſion, we remain ſenſible 
of each ; 'in like manner delicacy 
of internal Taſte appears, by a 
quick and lively ſenſibility to its 
fineſt, mot compounded, or moſt 
latent objects. | 
Correctneſs of Taſte reſpects 
chiefly the improvement which 
that faculty receives through its 
connexion with the underſtanding. 
A man of correct Taſte is one who 
is never impoſed on by counterfeit 
beauties ; who carries always in 
his mind that ſtandard of good 
ſenſe which he 2 in judging 
of every thing. fle eſtimates 
with propriety the comparative 
merit of the ſeveral beauties 
which he meets with in any work 
of genius; refers them to their 
proper claſſes; aſſigns the prin- 
ciples, as far as they can be traced, 


whence their power of pleaſing us 
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flows; and is pleaſed himſelf pre- 
ciſely in that degree in which he 
oupht, and no more. . 
It is true that theſe two quali- 
ties of Taſte, Delicacy and Cor- 
rectneſs, mutually imply each 
other. No Taſte can be exqui- 
ſitely delicate without being cor- 
rect; nor can be thoroughly cor- 
rect without being delicate. But 
ſtill a predominancy of one or 
other quality in the mixture is 
often viſible. The power of De- 
licacy is chiefly ſeen in diſcerning 
the true merit of a work; the 
power of Correctneſs, in rejecting 
falſe pretenſions to merit. De- 
licacy leans more to feeling; 
Correctneſs more to reaſon and 
judgment. The former is more 
the gift of nature; the latter, 


more the product of culture and 1 


art. Among the antient-critics, 
Longinus poſſeſſed moſt Delicacy; 
Ariſtotle, moſt Correctneſs. A 
mong the moderns, Mr. Addiſon 
is a high example of delicate 
Taſte; Dean Swift, had he writ- 

ten on the ſubje& of criticiſm, 
would perhaps have afforded 'the 
example of a correct one. | 

Having viewed Taſte in its moſt 

improved and perfect ſtate, I come 
next to | conſider its deviations ' 
from that ſtate, the fluctuations 
and changes to which it is liable; 
and to enquire whether, in the 
midſt of theſe, there be any means 


of diſtinguiſhing a true from a 


corrupted Taſte. . This brings us 
to the moſt difficult part of our 
taſk, For it muſt be acknow- 


ledged, that no pringiple of che I 


human mind is, in its operations, 


more fluctuating and capricious 


than Taſte. Its variations have 


been ſo great and frequent, as to 


create aquſpicion with ſome, of its 
©. CY ' 2 
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i being merely arbitrary grounded 


en no foundation, aſcertainable 


by no ſtandard, but wholly de- 


pendent on changing fancy ; the 
conſequence of which wauld be, 
that all ſtudies or regular en- 
quiries concerning the objects of 
'FTafte were vain., In architec- 
ture, the Grecian: models were 
long eſteemed the molt perfect. 
In ſucceeding ages, the Gothic 
architecture alone prevailed, and 
afterwards the Grecian Taſte re- 
vived in all its vigour, and en- 
groſſed the public admiration. In 
eloquence and poetry, the Afiatics 
at no time reliſhed any thing but 
what was full of ornament, and 
ſplendid in a degree that we would 
denominate gaudy 5 whilſt the 


Greeks admired only chaſte and. 


fimple beauties, and deſpiſed the 
Afatic oſtentation. In our own 
country, how many writings that 


were greatly extolled two or three 
* centuries ago, are now fallen into 


entire diſrepute and oblivion ? 
Without going back to remote 


' Inſtances, how very different is the 


taſte of poetry which prevails in 
Great Britain now, from what 
prevailed there no longer ag than 
the reign of king Charles II. 
which the authors too of that time 
deemed an Auguſtan age: when 
nothing was in vogue but an af. 
feed brilliancy of wit; when the 
imple majeſty of Milton was over- 
looked, and Paradiſe Loſt almoſt 
entirely unknown; when Cow- 
ley's laboured and unnatural con- 
ceits were admired as the very 
quinteſſence of genius; Waller's 
gay ſprightlineſs was miſtaken for 
the tender ſpirit of Love poetry ; 
and ſuch writers as Suckling and 
Etheridge were held in eſteem for 
dramatic compoſition ? 
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The queſtion is, what conelu. 
fion we are to form from ſuch in. 
ſtances as theſe? Is there an 
thing that can be called a ſtandard 
of Taſte, by appealing to which 
we may diſtinguiſh between a good 
and a bad Taſte? Or, is there in 
truth no ſach diſtinction; and are 
we to hold that, according to the 
verb, there is no diſputing of 
Taſtes ; but that whatever pleaſes 
is right, for that reaſon that it 
does pleafe ? This is the queſtion, 
and a very nice and ſabtile one it 
is, which we are now to diſcuſs, 

I begin by obſerving, that if 
there be no ſuch thing as any 
ſtandard of Taſte, this conſe. 
quence muſt immediately follow, 
that all Taſtes are equally good; 
a poſition, which though it may 
paſs unnoticed in ſlight matters, 
and when we ſpeak of the leſſer 
differences among the Taſtes of 
men, yet when we apply it to the 
extremes, its abſurdity preſently 
becomes glaring. For is there 
any one who will ſeriouſly main- 
tain that the Taſte of a Hottentat 
or a Laplander is as delicate and 
as correct as that of a Longinus 
or an Addiſon ? or, that he can 
be charged with no defe& or in- 
capacity who thinks a common 
news-writer as excellent an hiſ- 
torian as Tacitus? As it would 
be held downright extravagance 
to talk in this manner, we are led 
unavoidably to this concluſion, 
that there 1s ſome foundation for 
the preference of one man's Taſte 
to that of another ; or, that there 
is a good and a bad, a right and 
a wrong in Taſte, as in other 
things. 

But to prevent miſtakes on this 
ſubject, it is neceſſary to obſerve 
next, that the diverſity of Taſtes 

3 which 


\ 


which prevails among mankind, 
does not in every cafe infer. cor- 
ruption of Taſte, or oblige us to 
ſeck for ſome ſtandard in order to 
determine who are in the right. 
The Taſtes of men may differ very 
conſiderably as to their object, 
and yet none of them be wrong. 
One man reliſhes poetry moſt ; 
another takes pleaſure in nothing 
but hiſtory. One prefers come- 
dy; another, tragedy. One ad- 
mires the ſimple; another, the 
ornamental ſtyle. The young are 
amuſed with gay and ſprightly 
compoſitions, The elderly are 
more entertained with thoſe of a 
graver cat, Some nations delight 
in bold pictures of manners, and 
frong repreſentations of paffion. 
Others incline to more correct and 
regular elegance both in deſetip- 
tion and ſentiment. Though all 
ditfer, yet all pitch upon ſome one 
beauty which peculiarly ſuits their 
turn of mind; and therefore no 
one has a title to condemn the reſt. 

It is not in matters of Taſte, as 
in queſtions of mere reaſon, where 
there is but one concluſion that can 
de true, and all the reſt are erro- 
neous. Truth, which is the ob- 
ject of reaſon, is one; beauty, 
which is the object of Taſte, is 
mani fold. Taſte therefore admits 
of latitude and diverſity of ob- 
jets, in ſufficient conſiſtency with 
good neſs or juſtneſs of Taſte. 

But then, to explain this mat- 
ter thoroughly, I muſt obſerve far- 
ther, that this admiſſible diver- 
ity of Taſtes can only have place 
vhere the objects of Taſte are dif- 
ferent. Where it is with reſpect 
to the ſame object that men diſa- 
gree, when one condemns that as 
ugly, which another admires as 
lighlx beautiful; then it is no 
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longer diverſity, but direct oppoſi- 
tion of Taſte that takes place; 
and therefore one muſt be in the 
right, and another in the wrong, 
unleſs that abſurd paradox were 
allowed to hold, that all Taſtes 
are equally good and true. 
man prefers Virgil to Homer. 
Suppoſe that I, on the other hand, 
admire Homer more than Virgil. 
I have as yet no reaſon to ſay that 
our Taſtes are contradictory. The 
other perſon is moſt ſtruck with 
the elegance and tenderneſs which 
are the charaQteriſtics of Virgil; 
I, with the ſimplicity and fire of 
Homer. As long as neither of 
us deny that both Homer and Vir- 
gil have great beauties, our dif- 
ference falls within the compaſs 
of that diverſity of Taſtes, which 
] have ſhewed to be natural and 
allowable. 
ſhall aſſert that Homer has no 
beauties whatever ; that he holds 
him to be a dull and ſpiritleſs 
writer, and that he would as ſoon 
peruſe any old R of knight- 
errantry as the Ihad ; then I ex- 
claim, that my antagoniſt either 
is void of all Taſte, or that his 
Taſte is corrupted in a miſerable 
degree; and J appeal to whatever 
J think the ſtandard of Taſte, to 
ſhew him that he is in the wrong. 
What that ſtandard is; to which, 
in ſuch oppoſition of Taſtes, we 
are obliged to have recourſe, re- 
mains to be traced. A ſtandard 
properly ſignifies, that which is 
of ſuch undoubted authority as to 
be the teſt of other things of the 
ſame kind. Thus a «ſtandard 
weight or meaſure, is that which 


is appointed by law to regulate 
all other meaſures and weights. 


Thus the court is ſaid to be 
the fiandard of good breeding j 
an 


One, 


But if the other man 
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and the ſcripture, of theological 
with: © -: . TY 
When we ſay that nature is the 
ſtandard of Taſte,. we lay down a 
principle very true and juſt, as far 
as it can be applied, There is no 
doubt, that. in all caſes where an 
# imitation is intended of ſome ob- 
ject that exiſts in nature, as in re- 
preſenting human characters or 
actions, conformity to nature af- 
fords a full and diftin& criterion 
of what is truly beautiful. Rea- 
fon hath in ſuch caſes full ſcope 
for exerting its authority ; for ap- 
proving or condemning ; by com- 
28 the copy with the original. 
ut there are innumerable caſes 
in which this rule cannot be at all 
applied; and conformity to na- 
ture, is an expreſſion frequently 
ufed, without any diſtinct or de- 
terminate meaning. We muſt 
therefore ſearch for ſomewhat that 
can be rendered more clear and 
preciſe, to be the ſtandard of 
Taſte. 
Taſte, as I before explained it, 
15 ultimately founded on an in- 
ternal ſenſe of beauty, which 1s 
natural to men, and which, in its 
+ ae og to particular objects, 
is capable of being guided and 
enkigleged by reaſon. Now, 
were there any one perſon who 
poſſeſſed in full perfection all the 
powers of human nature, whoſe 
Internal ſenſes were in every in- 
ſtance exquiſite and juſt, and 
whoſe reaſon was unerring and 
ſure, the determinations of ſuch 
a perfon congerning beauty, would, 
beyond doubt, be a perfect ſtand- 
ard for the Tafte of all others. 
Wherever their Taſte differed 
from his, it could be 1mputed 
only to ſome imperfection in their 
natural powers. But as chere is 


rity to be the ſtandard of the yz. 


but the Tafte, as far as it can be 


the ſame authority, and have 2 
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no ſuch living ſtandard, no one 
perſon to whom, all mankind yij 
allow ſuch ſubmiſſion to be que 
what is there of ſufficient ante. 


rious and oppoſite Taſtes of men} 
Moſt certainly there is nothing 


gathered, of human nature, That I 
which men concur the moſt in ad. Has 
miring, myſt be held to be beau. Wl con 
tiful. His Taſte muſt be eſteem. not 
ed juſt and true, which coincides na 
with the general ſentiments of WM ;:: 
men. In this ſtandard we mit een 
reſt, To the ſenſe of mankind ſpe 
the ultimate appeal muſt ever lie, pre 
in all works of Taſte. If any ore or 
ſhould maintain that ſugar on 
bitter and tobacco was ſweet, no pr] 
reaſonings could avail to prove it, e 
The Tatte of ſuch a perſon would Wl vt 
infallibly be held to be diſeaſed, Wl (:; 
merely becauſe it differed ſo wide. Will pe 
ly from the Taſte of the ſpecies oe. 
which he belongs. In like man- WI 
ner, with regard to the objects of Wl 
ſentiment or internal Taſte, the m 


common feelings of men carry 


title to regulate the Taſte of every 
individual, th 

But have we then, it will be WW" 
ſaid, no other criterion of what ſv 
is beautiful, than the approbation 
of the majority? Muſt we collect 
the voices of others, before we 
form any judgment for ourſelyes, th 


of what deſerves applauſe in elo- Wl i 
quence or poetry? By no means; Will " 
there are principles of reaſon and 


ſound judgment which can be ap-! 
lied to matters of Taſte, as well 
as to the ſubjects of ſcience and 
philoſophy. He who admires or 


k 
cenſures any work of genius, . 
always ready, if his Taſte be in 
any degree improved, to aſſign 

0 i iHis 4 | 
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ſome reaſons of his deciſion. He 
appeals to principles, and points 
out the grounds on which he pro- 
ceeds. Taſte is a fort of com- 
pound wer, in.which the light of 
the underſtanding always mingles, 
more or leſs, with the feelings of 
ſentiment. 

But, though reaſon can carry 
us a certain length in judging 
concerning works of Taſte, it is 
not to be forgotten that the ulti- 
mate concluſions to which our 
reaſonings lead, refer at laſt to 
ſenſe and perception. We may 
ſpeculate and argue concerning 
propriety of conduct in a tragedy, 
or an epic poem. Juſt reaſonings 
on the ſubject will correct the ca- 
price of unenlightened Taſte, and 
eſtabliſn principles for judging of 
what deſerves praiſe. But, at the 
ſame time, theſe reaſonings ap- 
peal always, in the laſt reſort, to 
feeling, The foundation upon 
which they reſt, is what has been 
found from experience to pleaſe 


mankind moſt univerſally. Upon 


this ground we prefer a fimple 


* The difference between the authors who found the ſtandard of Taſte upon. 9 
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and natural, to an artificial and 
affected ſtyle ; a regular and well- 


connected ſtory, to looſe and ſcat- 
tered narratives; a cataſtrophe 
which is tender and pathetic, to 
one which leaves us unmoved. It 
is from conſulting our own ima- 


. gination and heart, and from at- 


tending to the feelings of others, 
that any principles are formed 
which acquire authority in mat- 
ters of Tan. 134 on 
When we refer to the concur- 
ring ſentiments of men as the ul- 
timate teſt of what is to be ac- 
counted beautiful in the arts, this 
1s to be always underſtood of men 
placed in ſuch ſituations as are fa- 
vourable to the proper exertions 
of Taſte. Every one muſt per- 
ceive, that among rude. and un- 
civilized nations, and during the 
ages of ignorance and darkneſs, 
any looſe notions that are enter- 
tained concerning ſuch ſubjects 
carry no authority. In thoſe fares 
of ſociety, Taſte has no materials 
on which to aperate. It is either 
totally ſuppreſſed, or appears 1n 


the common feelings of humau nature aſcertained by general approbation, and 
Hole who found it upon eſtabliſhed principles which can be aſcertained by rea- 
ſon, is more an apparent than a real difference. Like many other literary con- 
troverfies, it turns chiefly on modes of expreſſion. . For they who lay the greatrit 
ſtreſs on ſentiment and feeling, make no ſeruple of applying argument and rea ſon 
to matters of Taſte, They appeal, like other writers, to eſtabliſhed principles, 
in judging of the excellencies of Eloquence or Poetry; and plainly ſhew, that 

the general approbation to which they ultimately recur, is an approbation reſult- 
ing from diſcufſion as well as from ſentiment. They, on the other hand, who, 

in order to vindicate Taſte from any ſuſpicion of being arbitrary, maintain that 
it is aſcertainable by the ſtandard of reaſon, admit nevertheleſs, hat What 
pleates univerſally, muſt on that account be h-1d to be truly beautiful; and that 
no rules or concluſions concerning objects of Taſte, can have any juſt authority, 
it they be found to contradict the general ſentiments of men. Theſe two ſyl- 
tems, therefore, differ in reality very little from ene another. Sentiment and 

R-3fon enter into both; and by allowing to each of theſe powers ns due place, 

boch ſyſtems may be rendered conſiſtent. Accerdipgly, it is in this light that T* 


lave endeavoured to place the ſubject. 


its 
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its loweſt and moſt imperfect form. 
We refer to the ſentiments of 
mankind in poliſhed and flouriſh- 


ing nations; when arts are cul- 


tivated and manners refined ; 
when works of genius are ſub- 
jected to free diſcuſſion, and Taſte 
is improved by ſcience and philo- 
ſophy. 
Even among nations, at ſuch 
a period of ſociety, I admit, that 
accidental cauſes may occafionally 
warp the proper . operations of 
Taſte ; ſometimes the ſtate of re- 
ligion, ſometimes the form of go- 
vernment, may for a while per- 
vert it; a licentious court may 
introduce a taſte for falſe orna- 
ments, and diſſolute writings. 
The uſage of one admired ge- 
nius may procure approbation for 
his faults, and even render them 
faſhionable. Sometimes envy may 
have power to bear down, for a 
little, productions of great me- 
rit; while popular humour, or 
party ſpirit, may, at other times, 
exalt to a high, though ſhort- 
lived, reputation, what little de- 
ſerved it. But though ſuch ca- 
ſual circumſtances give the ap- 
ance of caprice to the judg- 
ments of Taſte, that appearance 
is eaſily corrected. In the courſe 
of time, the genuine taſte of hu- 
man nature never fails to diſcloſe 
itſelf, and to gain the aſcendant 
over any fantaſtic and corrupted 
modes of Taſte which may chance 
to have been introduced. Theſe 
may have currency for a while, 
and miſlead ſuperficial judges ; 
but being ſubjected to examina- 
tion, by degrees they paſs au ay; 
while that alone remains which is 
ſounded on ſound reaſon, and the 
rative feelings of men. 
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1 by no means pretend, thy 
there is any ſtandard of Taſte," {, 
which, in every particular in. 
ſtance, we can reſort for clear and 
immediate determination. Where 
indeed, is ſuch a ſtandard to be 
found for deciding any of thoſe 
great controverſies in treaſon and 
philoſophy, which perpetually di. 
vide mankind? In the preſent 
caſe, there was plainly no occa. 
ſion for any ſuch ſtrict and abſo. 
lute proviſion to be made. In or. 
der to judge of what is morally 
good or evil, of what man ought, 
or ovght not in duty to do, it was 
fit that the means of clear and 
preciſe determination ſhould be 
afforded us. But to aſcertain in 
every caſe with the utmoſt exact. 
neſs what is beautiful or elegant, 
was not atall neceſſary to the hap. 
pineſs of man. And therefore 
ſome diverſity in feeling was here 
allowed to take place; and room 
was left for diſcuſſion and debate, 
concerning the degree of appro- 
bation to which any work of ge- 
ius is entitled. 

The concluſion, which it is ſuf. 
ficient for us to reſt upon, is, that 
Taſte is far from being an arbi- 
trary principle, which is ſubject 
to the fancy of every individual, 
and which admits of no Criterion 
for determining whether it be 
falſe or true. Its foundation is 
the ſame in all human minds. It 
is built upon ſentiments and per- 
ceptions which belong to our na- 
ture; and which, in general, ope- 
rate with the ſame uniformity as 
our other intellectual principles. 
When theſe ſentiments are per- 
verted by ignorance and preju- 
dice, they are capable of being 
- rectified by reaſon. Their __ 

an 


and natural ſtate is ultimately de- 


termined, by comparing them 


with the general Taſte of man- 
kind. Let men declaim as mach 
15 they pleaſe, concerning the ca- 
price and the uncertainty of Taſte, 
it is found, by experience, that 
there are beauties, which, if they 
de diſplayed in a proper 1 
have power to command laſting 
and general admiration. In every 
compoſition, what intereſts the 
imagination, and touches the 
heart, pleaſes all ages and all na- 
tions. There is a certain ſtring, 
which, being properly ſtruck, the 
human heart is ſo made as to an- 
ſwer to ĩt. 

Hence the univerſal teſtimony 
which the moſt improved nations 
of the earth have conſpired, 
throughout, a long tract of ages, 
to give to ſome few works of ge- 
vius; ſuch as the Iliad of Ho- 
mer, and the Aneid of Virgil. 
Hence the authority which ſuch 
works have acquired, as ſtandards 
in ſome degree of poetical com- 
poſition ; ſince from them we are 
enabled to collect what the ſenſe 
of mankind is, concerning thoſe 
beauties which give them the 
higheſt pleaſure, and which there- 
fore poetry, ought to exhibit. 
Authority or prejudice may, 1n 
one age or country, give a tem- 
porary reputation to an indif- 
ferent poet, or a bad artiſt; but 
when foreigners, or when polte- 
nity examine his works, his faults 
are diſcerned, and the genuine 
Tate of human nature appears. 
* Opinionum commenta delet 
dies; nature judicia confirmat.”? 
Time overthrows the illufions of 
opinion, but eſtabliſhes the deci- 


. 


lon of nature.” 
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Comparative Strifures dn Tillotſon - 
Sir William Temple, Addiſon; 
Lord Shafteſbury,” and Lord . 
lingbroke, in Point#ef Style. 
From the ſame Work, © 


„ CIMPLICITY is the great 
beauty of Archbiſhop Til. 
lotſon's manner. Tillotſon has 
long been admired as an cloquent 
writer, and a model for preach. 
ing. But his eloquence, if we 
can call it ſuch, has been often 
miſunderſtood, For, if we in- 
clude, in the idea of eloquence, 
vehemence and ſtrength, pictu- 
reſque deſcription, glowing fi- 
gures, or correct arrangement of 
entences, in all theſe parts of 


oratory the archbiſhop is exceed. 


ingly deficient, His ſtyle is al- 
ways pure, indeed, and perſpi- 
cuous, but careleſs and remiſs, 


too often feeble and languid; lit- 


tle beauty in the conſtruction of 


his ſentences, which are frequent 


ly ſuffered to drag unharmoni- 
ouſly; ſeldom any attempt to- 


wards ſtrength. or ſublimity. But, 
notwithſtanding theſe defects, ſach 


a conſtant vein of good ſenſe and 
piety runs through his works, 
ſuch an earneſt and ſerious man- 


ner, and ſo much uſeful inſtruc- 
tion conveyed in a ſtyle ſo pure, 


natural, and unaffected, as wilt 


„ 


juſtly recommend him to high re- 


model of the higheſt uence, 


gard, as long as the Engliſh lan- 
guage remains; not, 1 as a 
but as a ſimple and amiable wri- 


ter, whoſe manner is 1 ex- 


preſſive of great neſs and 
worth. I obſerved before, that 


- 


9 - 
- 


ſimplicity of manner may be con- 


ſiſtent with ſome degree of neg 
ligence in ſtyle ; and it is on 
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the beauty of that ſimplicity which 
mites the negligence of ſuch wri- 
ters ſeem®gracetul. But, as ap- 


| pears in the archbiſhop, negli- 


ence may ſometimes be carried ſo 
far as to impair the beauty of ſim- 

licity, and make it border on a 
Rab and languid manner. 

Sir William Temple is another 
remarkable writer in the ſtyle of 
fimplicity. In point of ornament 
and correctneſs, he riſes a degree 
above Tillotſon ; though, for cor- 
rectneſs, he is not in the higheſt 


rank. All is eaſy and flowing in 


him; he is exceedingly harmo- 
nious; ſmoothneſs, and what may 
be called amznity, are the diſtin- 
guiſhing characters of his man- 
ner; relaxing, ſometimes, as ſuch 
2 manner will naturally do, into 
a prolix and remils ſtyle. No 
writer whatever has ſtamped upon 
his ſtyle a more lively impreſſion 
of his own character, In reading 
his works, we ſeem engaged in 
converſation with him; we be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with 


him, not merely as an author, but 


as a man; and contract a friend- 


ſhip for him. He may be claſſed 


as ſtanding in the middle, be- 
tween a negligent ſimplicity, and 


the: higheſt degree of ornament, 
which this character of ſtyle ad- 


mits. 70 0 | 
Of the latter of theſe, the 


" higheſt, moſt correct, and orna- 
egree of the ſimple man- 
ner, Mr. Addiſon, is, beyond 


mented degr 


doabt, in. the Engliſh language, 


the moſt perfect example: and, 


therefore, though not without 
ſome faults, he 1s, on the whole 
the ſafeſt model for imitatian, an 


the freeſt from conſiderable de- 


fetts, which the language affords. 


Perſpicuous and pure he is in the 
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. juſtice to his merit, yet the na- 


* 


higheſt degree; his preciſion, jr. 
deed, not very greats yet nearly 
as great as the ſubjects which hs 
treats of require: the conſtruc: 
tion of his ſentences eaſy, agree. 
able, and commonly very myj. 
cal; carrying a character 0 
ſmoothneſs, more than of ftrength, 
In figurative language, he is rich; 
particularly, in ſimilies and me. 
taphors; Which are ſo employed, 
as to render his ſtyle ſplendid 
without being gaudy. There jz 
not the leaſt affectation in his man. 
ner; we ſee. no marks of labour; 
nething forced or conſtrained; 


but great elegance joined with **” 
great eaſe, and ſimplicity. He ,“ 
in particular, diſtinguiſhed by 0 
character of modeſty, and. of po- 
liteneſs, which appears in all h in 
writings. No author has a mote s“ 
popular and infinuating manner; the 
and the great regard which he 2 
every where ſhews for virtue and im 
religion, recommends him highly. WI". 
If he fails in any thing, it is in n 
want of ftrength and preciſion, * 
which renders his manner, though * 
perfectly ſuited to ſuch effays as 10 
he writes in the Spectator, not al- 1 
together a proper model for an» WM 

of the higher and more elaborate Wl. | 
kinds of compoſition. .Though * 
the public have ever done much 10 


ture of his merit has not always 
been ſeen in 1ts true light: for, 
though bis poetry be elegant, he W.. 
certainly bears a higher rank 4. 
mong the proſe writers, than he 
is intitled to among the poets ; 
and, in proſe, his humour 1s of 0 
a much higher, and more original | 
ſtrain, than his philoſophy; The 
character of Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley diſcovers more genius than the 
critique on Milton, 

\ Such 


Such authors as thoſe, whoſe 
characters I have been giving, one 
never tires of reading. There is 
nothing in their manner that 
trains or faiigues our thoughts: 
we are pleaſed, without being 
dazzled by their luſtre. So pow- 
erful is the charm of ſimplicity 
in an author of real genius, that 
it atones for many defects, and 


2 reconciles us to many a carelefs 
we expreſſion, Hence, in all the 
* moſt excellent authors, both in 
ur: proſe and verſe, the fimple and 
. natural manner may be always 
7 remarked; although other beau- 
a u. [is being predominant, this forms 
„or their peculiar and diſtinguiſh 
/ ing character. Thus Milton is 
WY imple in che midſt of all his 
* erandeur 3 and Demoſthenes in 
or lle widſt of all his vehemence. 
elo grave and folemn writings, 
and implicity of manner adds the 
dy. more venerable air. Accordingly, 
indie bas often been remarked as 
on the prevailing character through- 
aok out all the ſacred ſcriptures: and 
* ; indeed no other character of ſtyle 
„o much ſuited to the dignity. 
any WI"! inſpiration. * ä 
. Of authors, who, notwithſtand- 
ug ire many excellencies, have ten- 
uch ered their ſtyle much leſs beau- 
da. ifal by want of ſimplicity, I 
un cannot give à more remarkable 
for, Nerample than Lord Shaftibury, 
| * This is an author on whom I 
7 have made obſervations ſeveral 
be nes before, and ſhall now take 
* leave of him, with giving his ge- 
100 dera character under this head. 
ing Conſiderable merit, doubtleſs, he 
The has, IIis works might be read 
ver. ih profit for the moral philo- 
the bply which they contain, had he 
"9"! filled them with ſo many ob- 
uch que and invidious inſinuations 
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againſt the Chriſtian religiSn«; 
thrown out; too, with ſo much 
ſpleen and fatire; as do no ho- 
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nour to his memory, either as an 


author or a man. His language 
has many beauties; It is firm, 
and ſupported in an uncommon 
degree: it is rich and muſfical. 
No Engliſh author, as I formerly 
ſhewed, has attended ſo much to 
the regular conſtruction of his 
ſentences, both wirh reſpect to 
propriety, and with reſpect to ca- 
dence. All this gives ſo much 
elegance and pomp. to his lan- 
guage, that there is no wonder it 
ſhould have been ſometimes highly 
ad mired. Itas greatly hurt, how- 
ever, by perpetual ſtiffneſs and 
affectation. This is its capital 
fault.“ His lordſhip can expreſs 
nothing with ſimplicity. e 
ſeems. to have conſidered it as 
vulgar, and beneath the dignity 
of a man of quality, to ſpeak like 
other men. Hence he is ever in 
buſkins; full of circumlocutions 
and artificial elegance, In every 
ſentence; we ſee. the marks of la- 
bour and art; nothing of that 
eaſe, which expreſſes a-ſentiment 
coming natural and warm from 
the heart,” Of figures and orna- 
ment of every kind, he is ex- 
ceedingly fond ; ſometimes hap- 
py in them; but his fondneſs for 
them 1s too viſible ; and having 
once laid hold of ſome metaphor 
or alluſion that pleaſed him, he 
knows not how to part with it. 
What is moſt wonderfal, he was 
a profeſſed admirer of ſimplicity; 
is always extolling it in the an- 
cients, and cenſufing the mo- 
derns for the want of it; IF a 
he departs from it himſelf as far 
as any one modern whatever. 
Lord Shaftſbury poſſeſſed delicacy 

L and 
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and refinement of taſte, to a de- and having pointed out the den 
gree that we may call exceſhve fetts of an oppoſite manner; . 
and fickly; but he had little order to prevent miſtakes on th u 

warmth of paſſion; few ſtrong ſubject, it is neceſſary for me 90 
or ' vigorous. feelings: and the obſerve, that it is very poſſible foi n 
coldneſs of bis character led him an author to write fimply, ud 
to that artificial and ſtately man- yet not beautifully. One may be f 
her which appears in his writings. free from affectation, and not have g1 
He was fonder of nothing than merit. The beautiful ſimpliciy de 
of wit and raillery ; but he is far ſuppoſes an author to poſſeſs rei a. 
from being happy in it. He at- genius; to write with (6lidity,8l ;:: 
tempts it often, but always auk- purity, and livelineſs of imagi in 
wardly; he 1s ſtiff, even in his nation, In this caſe, the in ©; 
pleaſantry; and laughs in form, plicity or unaffectedneſs of hug. 
like an author, and not like a manner, is the crowning orn. 
man “. ment; it heightens every othef in 
From the account which I have beauty; it is the dreſs of nature ,; 
given of Lord Shaftſbury's man- without which, all beauties 2 ::; 
ner, it may eaſily be imagined, imperfet. But if mere unaffet b; 
that he would miſlead many who tedneſs were ſufficient to con b. 
blindly admired him. Nothing tute the beauty of ſtyle, weak bo 
is more dangerous to the tribe of trifling, and dull writers mig r 
5 imitators, than an author, who, often lay claim to this beauty t 
0 ph with many impoſing beauties, has And, accordingly, we frequent! cr 
. alſo. ſome very conſiderable ble- meet with pretended critics, „ pe 
0 miſhes. This is fully exempli- extol the dulleſt writers on 20% in; 
5 fied in Mr. Blackwell of Aber- count of what they call in 
; deen, the author of the Life of Chaſte ſimplicity of their ma De 
; Homer, the Letters on Mytho- ner;” which, in truth, is ni 
K logy, and the Court of Au- other than the abſence of eve St 
* guſtus ; a writer of conſiderable ornament, through the mere wa 
| Ly learning, and of ingenuity alſo; of genius and imagination. WOW on: 
j but infected with an extravagant muſt diſtinguiſh, therefore, bl ter 
5 dove of an artificial ſtyle, and of tween that ſimplicity which al {er 
$1 that parade of language which di- companies true genius, and whic bro 
ſtinguiſhes the Shaftſburean man- js perfectly compatible with ever by 
7 ner. proper ornament of ſtyle, and e 
\ | Having now faid ſo much to which is no other than a carele bly 
. recommend ſunplicity, or the eaſy and ſlovenly manner. Indeed ru: 
\ and natural manner of writing, the diſtinction is eafily made fron ing 
| wit 
| It may perhaps be not unworthy of being mentioned, that the firſt edi vi: 
ef his Enquiry into Virtue. was publiſhed, ſurreptitiouſly I believe, in a E in 
rate forin, in the year 1699; and is ſometimes to be met with; by compari * 
which; with the corrected edition of the ſame treatiſe, as it now ſtands amog oft 


his works, we ſee one of the moſt curious and uſeful examples that I know, \ 
what is called Linz labor; the art of poliſhing language, breaking long ſe 
tences, and working up an imperfe& draught into a highly faiſhed perfo 
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the effect produced, The one ne- 
ver fails to intereſt the reader; 
the other is inſipid and tireſome. 
proceed to mention one other 
manner or character of Style, dif- 
ſerent from any that I have yet 
ſpoken of; which may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the Vehe- 
hement. This always implies 
frength ; and is not, by any means, 
inconſiſtent with Simplicity: but 
in its predominant character is 
diſtinguiſhable from either the 
ſtrong or the ſimple manner. It 
has a peculiar ardour; It 15 a glow- 
ing Style; the language of a man, 
whoſe imagination and paſſions 
arc heated, and ſtrongly affected 
by what he writes; who is there- 
fore negligent of leſſer graces, 
but pours himſelf forth with the 
rapicity and fulneſs of a torrent. 
t belongs to the higher kinds of 
oratory ; and indeed is rather ex- 
pected from a man who is ſpeak- 
ing, than from one who 1s writing 
in his cloſet. The orations of 


Demoſthenes furniſh the full and 


perfect example of this ſpecies of 
Style. 8 

Among Engliſh writers, the 
one who , 8 moſt of this charac- 
ter, though mixed, indeed, with 
ſeveral defects, is Lord Baling- 
broke, Bolingbroke was * 
by nature to be a factious leader; 
the demagogue of a popular aſſem- 
bly. Accordingly, the Style that 
runs through all his political writ- 
ings, is that of one declaiming 
with heat, rather than writin 
with deliberation. He abounds 
in Rhetorical Figures; and pours 
dimſelf forth with great impetu- 
olity, He is copious to a fault; 
hs the ſame thought before us 
many different views; but ge- 
terally with litt ang ardour. He 


ten muddy. 


is bold, rather than corre&; a 
torrent that flows ſtrong, but of- 
His ſentences are 
varied as to length and hortnelh 7 
inclining, however, moſt to long 
periods, ſometimes including pa- 
rentheſes, and frequently crowd- 
ing and heaping a multitude 
things upon one another, as na- 
turally happens in the warmth of 
ſpeaking. In the choice of his 
words, BW is great felicity and 
preciſion, In exact conſtruction 
of ſentences, he is much inferior 
to Lord Shaftſbery ; but greatly 
ſuperior to him in life and eaſe. 
Upon the whole, his merit, as a 
writer, would have been very con- 
fiderable, if his matter had 
equalled his Style. But whilft 
we fiad many things to commend 
in the latter, in the former, as 1 
before remarked, we can hard! 
find any thing to commeud. 
his reaſonings, for maſt part, he 
is flimſy, and falſe; in his politi- 
eal writings, factious; in what 
he calls his philoſophical ones, ir- 
religious and ſophiſtical in the 
higheſt degree.“ 


Comparative Merit f the Ancients 
and Moderns ; frem Vol. Il. of 
the ſame Work, — 


7e HEN we ſpeak compara- 
W tively of the Ancients and 


the Moderns, we generally mean 


by the Ancients, ſuch as lived in 
the two firſt of theſe periods, in- 
cluding alſo one or two who lived 
more early, as Homer in particu» 
lar; and by the Moderns, thoſe 


who flouriſhed in the two laft of 


theſe ages, including alio the emj- 


nent Writers down to our own 
times. Any compariſon between 


L 2 | . theſe 


* 
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theſe two claſſes of writers, can- 
not be other than vague and looſe, 
as they comprehend ſo meny, and 
of ſuch differenr kinds and de- 
grees of genius. But the compa- 
riſon is generally made to turn, by 
thoſe who are fond of making it, 
upon two or three of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſned in each claſs, With 
much heat it was agitated in 
France, between Boileau and Mad. 
Dacier, on the one hand, for the 
Antients, and Perrault and La Mot- 
te, on the other, for the Moderns; 
and it was carried to extreams on 
both ſides. To this day, amon 
men of taſte, and letters, we end 
a leaning to one or other ſide. A 
few refleQions may throw light 
upon the ſubje&, and enable us 
to diſcern upon what grounds we 
are to reſt our judgment in this 
controverſy. 
If any one, at this day, in the 
eighteenth century, takes upon 
him to decry the acient claſſics ; 
if he pretends to have diſcovered 
that Homer and Virgil are Poets 
of inconſiderable merit, and that 
Demoſthenes and Cicero are not 
great Orators, we may boldly ven- 
ture to tell ſuch a man, that he is 
come too late with his diſcovery. 
The reputation of ſuch writers is 
eſtabliſned upon a foundation too 
ſolid, to be now ſhaken by any ar- 
gens whatever ; for it is eſtab- 
liched upon the almoſt univerſal 
taſte of mankind, proved and tri- 
ed throughout the ſucceſſion of fo 
many ages. Imperfections in their 
works he may indeed point out; paſ- 
ſages that are faulty he may ſhew ; 
for where is the human work that 
- Eis ? But, if he attempts to 
diſcregit their works in general, or 


to prove that the reputation which 
they have gained ie, en the whole, 


unjuſt, there is ar? argument 4. 


gainſt him, which is equal to fall 


demonſtration, He muſt be in the 
wrong; for human nature is 3. 
gain him. In matters of tafe 
uch as Poetry and Oratory, t 


whom does the appeal lie ? where 


1s the ſtandard ? and where the 
authority of the laſt deciſion} 
where is it to be looked for, but, 
as I formerly ſhewed, in thoſe 
feelings and ſentiments that are 
found, on the moſt extenſive ex. 
amination, to be the common ſen. 
timents and feelings of men! 
Theſe have been fully conſulted 
on this head. The Public, the 
unprejudiced Public, has been 
tried and appealed to for many 
centuries, and throughout al moſt 
all civilized nations. It has pro. 
nounced its verdict; it has given 
its ſanction to thoſe writers; and 
from this tribunal there lies 10 
farther appeal. | 
In matters of mere reaſoning, 
the world may be long in an error; 
and may be convinced of the er 
ror by ſtronger reaſonings, when 
produced. Poſitions that depend 
upon ſcience, upon knowledge 
and matters of fact, may be over 
turned according as ſcience and 
knowledge are enlarged, and nes 
matters of fact are brought tt 
45 For this reaſon, a ſyſten 
of Philoſophy receives no ſuffici 
ent ſanction from its antiquity, e 
long currency. The world, as! 
grows older, may be juſtly expect 
ed to become, if not wiſer, a 
leaſt more knowing; and ſuppoſ 
ing it doubtful whether Ariſtotle 
or Newton, were the greater ge 
nius, yet Newton's Philoſophy 
may prevail over Ariſtotle's, b 
means of later diſcoveries, | 
which Ariſtotle was” a mT 
: U 
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But nothing'of this kind holds as 


1 to matters of Taste; Which de- 
1 the pend not on the progreſs of know- 
1 ledge and ſcience, but upon ſenti- 
afte ment and feeling. It is in vain 
N to think of undeceiving mankind, 
* with reſpect to errors commited 
the here, as in Philoſophy, For the 
jon! univerſal feeling of mankind is the 
but natural feeling; and hecaufe it is 
thoſe the natural, it is, for that reaſon, 
0 the right feeling. The reputati- 
e er. on of the Iliad and the Æneid 
fn WW muſt therefore ſtand upon ſure 
den ground, becauſe it has ſtood ſo 
alted long ; though that of the Ariſtote- 
tel lian or Platonic philoſophy, every 
be one is at liberty to call in queſtion. 
many It is in vain alſo to alledge, that 
mo the reputation of the ancient Po- 
| ets, and Orators; 1s owing to au- 
thority, to pedantry, and to the 
"Y prejudices » 24 5 tranſnlit- 
«oF 2d from age to age. Theſe, it 
is true, are the authors put into 

ning our hands at ſchools and colleges, 
or and by that means we have now 
e er an early prepoſſeſſion in their fa- 
When vour; but how came they to gain 


the poſſeſhon of colleges and 
ſchools ? Plainly, by the high 
fame which theſe authors had a- 
mong their own cotemporaries. 
For the Greek and Latin were not 
always dead languages. There 


pend 
edge 
Over 
and 
nes 


it u | 
Ren was a time, when Homer, and 
affci Virgil, and Horace, were view- 
y, ed in the ſame light as we now 


view Dryden, Pope, and Addiſon, 


as1 
ped It is not to commentators and uni- 
'T, a verlities, that the claſſics are in- 


debted for their fame. They be- 
came claſſics and ſchool- books, in 
conſequence of the high admira- 


ppoſ 
totle 
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tion which was paid them by the 9 


beſt judges in their own country 
and nation,, As early as the days of 
Juvenal, who wrote under thereign 


of Domitian, we find Virgil and 


Horace become the ſtandard books, 
in the education of youth. .__ , 
Quot flabant pueri, cum totus decolor eſſet 
Flaccus, & hæreret nigro fuligo Maroni. 
SAT. 7 , 
From this general principle, 
then, of the reputation of great 
ancient claſſics being ſo early, ſo 
laſting, ſo univerſal, among all 
the moſt poliſhed nations, we may 
juſtly ws boldly infer that their 
reputation cannot be wholly un- 
juſt, but muſt have a ſolid founda. 
tion in the merit of their writings. 
Let us guard, however, againſt 
a blind and implicit veneration 
for the Ancients, an. every thing. 
I have opened the —.— princi- 
ple, which muſt go far in inſtitut- 
ing a fair compariſon between 
them and the Moderns. What- 
ever ſuperiority the Ancients may 
have had in point of genius, yet 
in all arts, where the natural pro- 
greſs of knowledge has had room 
to produce any conſiderable effects, 
the Moderns cannot but have 
ſome advantage. The world may, 
in certain reſpects, be conſidered as 
a perſon, who muſt- needs gain 
ſomewhat by advancing in years, 
Its improvements have not, [.con- 


feſs, been always in proportion to 


the centuries that have paſſed over 
it; for, during the courſe of ſome 
ages, it has ſunk as into a. total 


lethargy. Vet, when rouſed — 


from that lethargy, it has gene- 


r ge rally been able to avail itſelf, more 
ſoph) „ Then thou art bound to ſmell, on either hand, n Ne 
„ 0 « As many ſtinking lamps, as ſchoolboys ſtanſſg . 
LY « When Horace could not read in his don ſully*d hook, N 
nger „ And Vugil's ſacred page was all beſmearedwith ſmoke,?? ?: 

Bu 0 | : DRYDEN, 
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or leſs, of former diſcoveries. 
At intervals, there aroſe ſome 
happy genins, who could both 
improve on what had gone before, 
and invent ſomething new. With 
the advantage of a proper ſtock of 
materials, an inferior genius can 
make ater progreſs, than a 
much ſuperior one, to whom 
theſe materials are wanting. 

- Hence, in Natural Philoſophy, 
Aſtronomy, Chemiſtry, and other 
ſciences that depend on an ex- 
tenſive knowledge and obſervati- 
on of fats, Modern Philoſophers 
have/an unqueſtionable ſuperiority 
over the Ancient. Iam mclined 
, alſo to think, that in matters of 
pure reaſoning, there is more pre- 


eiſion among the Moderns, than- 


in ſome inſtances there was among 


the Ancients; owing perhaps to a 


more extenſive literary intercourſe, 
which has improved and ſharpen- 
ed the faculties of men. In ſome 
ſtudies too, that relate to taſte and 
fine writing, which is our object, 
the progreſs of ſociety muſt, in 
equity, be admitted to have given 
es ſome advantages. For inſtance, 
in Hiſtory; there is certainly 
more political knowledge in ſeve- 
nal European nations at preſent, 
than there was in 'ancient Greece 
and Rome. We are better ac- 
quainted with the nature of 
—— becauſe we have 
een it under a greater variety of 
forms and revolutions, The world is 
more laid open than it was in former 
times; commerce is greatly en- 
targed ; more countries are civiliz- 
ed; poſts are every where eſtab- 
liked; intercourfe is become more 
eaſy ; and the knowledge of facts, 


by conſequence, more attainable. 


All thefe are great advantages to 
hiſtorians; of which, in fome 


meaſure, as I ſhall afterwar d 
ſhow, they have availed them- 
ſelves. In the more complex 
kinds of Poetry, likewiſe, we 
may have gained ſomewhat, per. 
haps, in point of regularity and 
2 In Dramatic Perform. 
ances, having the advantage of 
the ancient models, we may be 
allowed to have made ſome im- 
provements, in the variety of the 
characters, the conduct of the 
plot, attentions to probability, 
and to decorums. 

Theſe ſeem to me the chief 
points of ſuperiority we can plead 
above the Ancients. Neither do 
they extend as far, as might be 
imagined at firſt view, For if the 
ſtrength of genius be on one fide, it 
will go far, in works of taſte at 
leaſt, to counterbalance all the 
artificial improvements which can 
be made by greater knowledge 
and corre ctneſs. To return to our 
compariſon of the age of the world 
with that of @ man; it may be 
ſaid, not altogether without rea- 
ſon, that if the advancing age of 
the world bring along with it 
more ſcience and more refinement, 
there belong, however, to its ear- 
lier periods, more vigour, more 
frre, more enthuſiaſm of genius. 
This appears indeed to form the 
characteriſtical difference between 
the Ancient Poets, Orators, and 
Hiſtorians, compared with the 
Modern. Among the Ancients, 
we find higher conceptions, greater 
ſimplicity, more original fancy. 
Among the Moderns, ſometimes 
more art and correctneſs, but 
feebler exertions of genius. But, 
though this be in general a mark 
of diſtinction between the Anci- 
ents and Moderns, yet, like all 
general obſervations, it muſt be 

under · 
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underſtood with ſome pa ; 
for in point of poetical are and 
origina Milton aud 
Shake 
poets in any age. 

It is proper to obſerve, that 
there were ſome circumſtances in 
ancient times, very favourable to 
to thoſe uncommon efforts of ge- 
nius which were then exerted. 
Learning was a much more rare 
and fingular attainment .in the 
earlier ages, than it is at preſent, 
It was not to ſchools and aniver- 
ſities that the perſons applied, 
who ſought to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves. They had not this eaſy 
recourſe, They travelled for 
their improvement into diſtant 
countries, to Egypt, and to the 
Eaſt, 'They enquired after all 
the monuments of learning there, 
They converſed with Prieſts, Phi- 
loſophers, Poets, with all who 
had acquired any diſtinguiſhed 
fame. They returned to their 
own country full of the diſcoveries 
which they had made, and fired 
by the new and uncommon o- 
jets which they had ſeen. Their 
knowledge and improvements coſt 
them more labour, raiſed in them 
more enthuſiaſm, were attended 
with higher rewards and honours, 
than in modern days. Fewer had 
the means and opportunities of 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves, than 
now ; but ſuch as did diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, were ſure of acquiring 
that fame, and even veneration, 
which is of all other rewards, the 
greateſt incentive to genius. He- 
rodotus read his hiſtory to all 
Greece aſſembled at the Olympic 
games, and was publicly crowned. 


genius, 
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In the Peloponneſian war, when 
the Athenian army was defeated 
in Sicily, and the priſoners were 
ordered to be put to death, ſuch 
of them as could repeat any verſes 
of Euripides were Road, from he- 
nour to that Poet, who was a Citi- 
zen of Athens. Theſe were teſ- 
ti monies of public regard, far be- 
yond what modern manners confer 
upon genius, | 


In our times, good writing is 


conhdered as an attainment, nei- 
ther ſo difficult, nor ſo high and 


meritorious. | 
Scribimus indocti, daftique, Pobmata 
paſhm®, | 
We write much more ſapinely, 
and at our eaſe, than the Anci- 
ents, To excel, is become a 


mach leſs conſiderable object. 


Leſs effort, leſs exertion is re- 
quired, becauſe we have many 


more alliſtances than they. Print- 


ing has rendered all books com- 
mon, and eaſy to be had. Edu- 
cation for any of the learned pro- 
feſſions can be carried on without 
much trouble, Hence a medio- 
crity of genius is ſpread over all. 
But to riſe beyond that, and to 
overtop the crowd, is given 40 
few. The multitude of uiſtances 


which we have for all kinds of 
compoſition, in the opinion of Sir 


William Temple, a very compe- 
tent judge, rather depreſſes, than 
favours, the exertions of native 
„It is very. poſſible, 
ays that ingenious Author, in his 
Eſſay on the Ancients and Mo- 
derns, *©* that men may loſe ra- 
«« ther than gain by theſe; may 


« leflen the force of their own 


«« genius, by forming it upon 


* ©« Now every e blockhead dares to write; 
ade 


« Verſe is the ty 


of every living wight.“ 
L 4 


FRANCIS. 


40 that 
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„ that of others; may have leſs 
% knowledge of their own, for 
« contenting themſelves with that 
of thoſe before them. - So a 
«© man that only tranflates, . ſhall 
fe never be a Poet; fo people 
, that truſt to others charity, ra- 
% ther than their own induſtry, 
*6 will be always poor. Whocan 
7 tell,“ he adds, „Whether 
*« learning may not even weaken 
* invention, in a man that has 
Fe. great advantages from nature? 
„Whether the weight and num- 
e ber of ſo many other men's 
de thoughts and notions may not 
„ ſuppreſs his own ; as heaping 
de on wood ſometimes ſuppreſſes a 

5 little ſpark, that would other- 
„ wiſe have grown into a flame? 
The ſtrength of mind, as well 
«© as of body, grows more from 
© the warmth of exerciſe, than 
% of clothes; nay, too much of 
5e this foreign heat, rather makes 
© men faint, and their conſtituti- 
% ons weaker than they would be 
© without them.” 

From whatever cauſe it happens, 
ſo it 1s, that among ſome of the 
Ancient Writers, we muſt look 
for the higheſt models in moſt of 
the kinds of elegant compoſition. 
For accurate thinking and enlarg- 
ed ideas, in ſeveral parts of Phi- 
loſophy, to the Moderns we ought 
chiefly to have recourſe. Of corre& 
and finiſhed writing in ſome works 
of taſte, they may afford uſeful 
patterns; but for all that belongs 
to original genius, to fpirited, 
eelh<+ and high execution, 
our beſt and moſt happy ideas are, 
generally fpeaking, drawn from 
the Ancients, © In Epic Poetry, 
for inſtance, Homer and Virgil, 


to this day, ſtand not within ma- 


ny degrees of any rival. Orators, 


J am afterwards to mention in the 
no ſach hiſtorical "narration, ſo 


Herodotus, Thucydides, © Xeng. 


poetry and Sentiment we have 


ſuch as Cicero and Demoſthenes, 
we have none. In hiſtory, not. 
withſtanding ſome defects, which 


ancient hiſtorical plans, it may 
be ſafely afferted, that we have 


elegant, ſo pictureſque, ſo ani. 
mated, and intereſting as that of 


phon, Livy, Tacitus, and Salluf, 
Although the conduct of the dra. 
ma may be admitted to have re. 
ceived ſome improvements, yet for 


nothing to equal Sophocles and 
Euripides; nor any dialogue in 
Comedy, that comes up to the 
correct, graceful, and elegant 
ſimplicity of Terence. We have 
no ſuch Love Elegies as thoſe of 
Tibullus; no ſuch Paſtorals a; 
ſome. of Theocritus's: and for 
Lyrie Poetry, Horace ſtands quite 
unrivalled, The name of Horace 
cannot be mentioned without a 
particular encomium. That“ Cu. 
«© rioſa Felicitas,“ which Petro. 
nius has remarked in his expreſ. 
fion ; the ſweetneſs, elegance, 
and ſpirit of many of his Odes, 
the thorough knowledge of the 
world, the excellent ſentiments, 
and natural eaſy manner which 
diſtinguiſh his Satyres and * 
tles, all contribute to render him 
one of thoſe very few authors 
whom one never tires of reading ; 
and from whom alone, were every 
other monument deſtroyed, we 
would be led to form a very high 
idea of the taſte and genius of 

the Auguſtan Age. 
To all fuch then, as wiſh to, 
form their taſte, and nouriſh their 
enius, let me warmly recommend 
* aſſiduous ſtudy of the Ancient 
Claſſics,” both Greek and Roman. 
Nocturna 


\ 
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Nofturni verſate manu, verſate diotni „ 


168, 
oY Without a conſiderable. acquaint- 
7 ance with them, no man can be 


reckoned a polite ſcholar ; and he 
will want many aſſiſtances for writ- 
ing and ſpeaking well, which the 
knowledge of ſuch authors would 
afford him. Any one has great 


who receives little or no pleaſure 
from the peruſal of writings, 
which ſo many ages and nations 


2 have conſented in holding up as 
for 44 

objects of admiration. And I am 
e perſuaded, it will be found, that 


in proportion as the Ancients are 
generally ſtudied and admired, or 
are unknown and diſregarded. in 
any country, good taſte and good 
compoſition will flouriſh, or de- 
cline. They are commonly none 
but the ignorant or ſuperficial, who 
und-rvalue them, | 

At the ſame time, a juit and 


* high regard for the prime writers 
85 of antiquity is to be always diſtin- 
* guiſned, from that contempt of 


every thing which is modern, and 
that blind veneration for all that 
has been written in Greek or La- 
tin, which belongs only to pe- 
dants. Among the Greek and 
Roman authors, ſome aſſuredly 
deſerve much higher regard than 
others; nay, ſome are of no great 
value, Even the beſt of them he 
open occaſionally to juſt cenſure ; 
for to no human performance is 
it given, to be abſolutely perfect. 
We may, we ought therefore to 
read them with a diſtinguiſhing 
eye, ſo as to propoſe for imitation 


end 
ent 


T4 | 


J 


reaſon to ſuſpect his own taſte, 


Read them by day, and ſtudy them by night.“ 

+ To Mr. Charles Chambers, who was collated to it Sept. 20, 1918. 
] Of Rocheſter, by which dean and chapter, Mr. John Clough, was pre- 
frrited to the vicarage of Aſhford, in Kent, in Auguſt, 1721. He died 
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their beauties only; and it is per- 


fectly confiſtent with juſt and can- 


did criticiſm, to find fault with 
parts, while, at the ſame time, it 
admires the whole.” 


Le, 


1 
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A Letter from Biſhop Atterbury 10 


Mr. Prior, extra#ed from Pol. II. 
of ergy Epiſtolary Corre- 
y gil c, collected and Pub- 
i/hed by J. Nichols. os 


| Dear SIR, 


Bromley, Aug. 26, 1718, 

T E firſt news I heard of your 
being ill, was under your 

own hand. It was a pleaſure to 


me to find that the worſt of your 


illneſs was over. I am well ac- 
quainted with that diſtemper, hav- 
ing ſmarted ſeverely under it my- 
ſelf; and depend upon it, it is an 
acquaintance that will not eafily 


be ſhook off : you will hear more- 


of it, if you give it the leaſt en- 
couragement to renew 1ts viſits, 
But temperance, good hours, and 


a little exerciſe (to all which you 


are well inclined), will keep it at 
a diſtance. Mr. Clough, as early 
as he was, came too late, I had 
already diſpoſed of the living +. 


However, I frankly faid- to him, , 


what I now ſay to you, that, if I 
had not been engaged, I ſhould 
not have been willing to give it 
him. It is a vicarage in a great 
market-town, which requires per- 


petual reſidence, and he has ano- 


ther vicarage, which, with his 
minor-canonryt, is of a value 


* ,- FRANCIS. 
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ol to that. of Dartford, and 
which he had no thoughts of quit- 
ting, but hoped to have made both 
conſiſtent, 'That is a ſcheme 
which I can no way approve, e- 
ſpecially in a young ſingle man, 
who does not want a tolerable ſup- 
port; for he has a good 100]. per 
annum now coming in. So much 
for his affair, upon which I can 
fully juſtify myſelf when I ſee 
you—but when will that be? Do 
you remember the ſolemn promiſe 
you made me of coming over hi- 
ther this ſummer? You have but 
a little time left to keep your word 
in. I have expected you with im- 
patience; my peaches and necta- 
rines hung on the trees for you till 
they rotted; and one of my poe- 
tical neighbours, who obſerved 
my uneafineſs, and thought I liked 
your company better than his, 
applied theſe verſes of Virgil to 
me: 


Mirabar, quid mafte Deos, Franciſce, vo- 
cares: 

Cai pendere ſui patereris in arbore poma. 

Tityrus hine aberat: ipſz te, Tityre, pi- 
nus 


2 f. te kontes, ipſa hec arbuftyvocabant®, 


And what excuſe ſhall I make for 
Tityrus ; that he neglected his lit- 


tle friends for the ſake of his great 
ones, that he was paying his court, 
and getting the cholic ? You know 
what Tityrus ſays for himſelf in 
the lines that follow : 


Quid 2 > neque ſervitio me exire li, 
cebat, 
Nec tam præſentes alibi cognoſcere divos +, 


Would I could ſay of any one of 
thoſe diu in your name, as he does 
in his own, 


Ille meas errare boves, ut cernis, et ipſum 
Ludere qu vellem calamo permifit a. 
greſti 1 i 


Thoſe two words gue wellem touch 
me to the very 2-7 i they are 
worth the whole eclogue. 
You ſee what a deluge of Latin 
try you have drawn on your. 
ſelf, by that half line of Virgil 
at the end of your letter. I can. 
not end mine without obſerving to 
you upon it the advantage which 
the copy in this caſe has over the 
original, Virgil, in thoſe five lit. 
tle words, dum ſpiritus hos reget 
artus, has expreſſed the whole force 
of a line and half in Homer, 
8iodx' hUTHY 
Ev iet wiyy, nai por pina yirar 


dpapy F. 


. Oft, Amaryllis, I with wonder heard 
Thy vows to heaven in ſoft diſtreſs preferr'd : 
With wonder oft thy ageing Tarts ſarvey'd ; 


Nor knew for whom the 


nding branches ſtay'd : 


"Twas Tit'rus was 2 thee detain'd, 


The pines, the ſhrubs, t 


+ What could I do? where elſe expect to find 
One | of freedom, or a god ſo kind? 
1 


bubbling ſprings complain' d. 


Dr, WARTON, 
Ibid, 


e gave my oxen, as thou ſee'ſt, to ſtray, 


And me, at eaſe, my favourite ſtrains to play. 
$ © Whilſt life's warm ſpirit beats within my breaſt,” 


Literally, 


Ibid. 
Port. 


——-while breath within my breaſt remains, 
And moves my friendly knees, 


Regi 


ON, 
bid, 


bid, 
1 


0 


* 
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Reget artus takes in all that Ho- 
mer means, and leaves out no- 
thing but the particular mention 
of +122 yy 4vy]z (friendly knees), 
which adds not to the beauty or 
ſtrength of the image, and 1s 
therefore better omitted than ex- 
Neben. EET 

The riſe of this reflection is 
from the gout, which has at pre- 
(ent laid hold of me; tThould it 
take away the uſe of my e 
5 , J ſhould be nevertheleſs 
yours, becauſe I am ſo while 1 
breathe. 

To-day, to-morrow, always; 
at Bromley, at Weſtminſter, every 
whore; in Greek, in Latin, in 
Lagliſh, and (which is more) in 
good earneſt, I am, Sir, your 
faithful humble fervant, f 

| Fr. RorFEN. 


— 6— — 
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Riftetions on a late ſcandalous Re- 
fort about the Repeal of the Teſt 
Ad “*; extracten from Vol. Il. of 
the ſame Work. 


HE peculiar charaQter.of the 
men of this age is, that they 
readily believe every thing but 


truth; and, as great infidels as 


they are in matters of religion, 
yet in politics, whatever idle re- 
port is ſtirring, they give into it 
with an amazing degree of cre- 
culity, How elſe could it hap- 
pen that ſo many ſhould in good 
earneſt be alarmed with the late 


tumor we have had of a deſign to 


repeal the Teft ; a fiction every way 
ndiculous and childiſh, fit only to 
frighten ſuch as believe in Fairies 
There are thoſe indeed who know 


the Diſſenters. 


how to make their advantages of 


a ſtate-lye, if they can paſs it 
upon the world for an hour: but 
it was impudence in the forger of 
this to imagine that it could laſt a 
moment. For, ſet this odd pro- 
ject in what ligkt, and view it on 
what ſide you pleaſe, the abſurdi- 
ties of it are ſo evident and glar- 
ing, that one would think the 
weakeſt eye could not miſs diſco- 
vering them. 
Every one knows the original 
of the Teſt Act; how juſt the 
fears were that occaſtoned it, and 
how well it was calculated every 
way to remove them. The dan- 
gers which then threatened our 
conſtitution were of two ſorts: 
and the wiſdom of the legiſlature 
took care equally to guard againſt 
both of them. That part of ths 
act, which makes the renouncing 
the corporal -preſence in the Eu- 
chariſt a neceſſary qualification for 
an office, would have excluded the 
Papiſts as effectually as any addi- 
tional teſt whatſoever : and there- 
fore the other part of it, which 
enjoins receiving the ſacrament, 
muſt have been aimed chiefly at 
And if, in that 
reſpect, it were then thought ne- 
ceſſary, with what face can any 
one pretend that it is unneceſſary 
now.? We did not look upon our. 


ſelves as ſecure, without a ſacra- 
mental teſt, even at a time when 


a toleration was not as yet granted 


by law ; and he muſt have an ex- 


traordinary turn 6f head, who, at 
this time of day, can imagine that 
there is leſs reaſon for continuing, 
than there was at firſt for impo- 


fing, it. Since the birth of the 


I believe this has never been publiſhed. It is now printed from the biſhop's 


own hand- writing. 


. Teſt, 


* 


lequences of it. 


Teſt, have we, by any new fen- 
ces, been ſheltered againſt the at- 


- tacks of Diſſentersꝰ or are they 
grown leſs formidabie dy the fa- 
vours of more than one reign, and 


twenty years legal indulgence? 
Have they loſt their old reliſh of 
wer, by the late allowances they 
ave had to taſte of 1t? Or have 


they given us any reaſon to think, 


they would uſe it better than their 
moderate predeceſſors did in the 
times of anarchy and confuſion ; 
when they were not content to 
exclude church - of- England - men 
from civil offices, but made it pe- 


nal for them even to teach a child, 


or ſay grace in a private family ? 
We have an inſtructive inſtance, 
in a neighbouring nation, how 


. the ſpirit of fanaticiſm works 


when dominant; and they who 
will not be convinced by it, nei- 
ther would they be perſuaded, 


though Bradſhaw and Ireton, Ven- 


ners and Marſhal, ſhould riſe from 


the dead, and once again exerciſe 


their dominion over us. 

The church of England hath 
ever juſtly been eſteemed the great 
bulwark of the reformation ; and, 
Jam ſure, the Teſt Act may as 


juſtly be reckoned the chief bul- 
. wark of the church ; for, by the 
means of it, that power which 
alone can protect or deſtroy her 
has been kept in the hands of her 


friends, or of thoſe at leaſt who 
deſired to be thought ſuch, and 


could not therefore openly do any 


thing diſagreeable to that cha- 
racter. But, whenever thoſe who 
are not of her communion are let 
into a ſhare of this power, it is 
as eaſy to foretell, as 1t will be 
impoſſible to prevent, the ſad con- 
We muſt be al- 
lowed at that juncture to ſay (what 


LEI 


ed, For who is there likely to 


8 
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every one will ſee) that- ſhe js in 
extreme danger; and that ng 
ſtate- phyſician, be his ſkill eyer ſo 
great, or his intentions ever { 
good, will then be able to fave 

er. She has perhaps the leaf 
influence of any church upon 
earth, by virtue of that diſcipline 
and authority which ſhe is per 
mitted to exerciſe ; and no me. 
thod hath been left unattempted 
to make her looſe the hold ſhe had 
in the affections and reverence of 
the 1 a That which ſupport 
her under theſe diſadvantages is, 
the incapacity that lies on her ene. 
mies as to places and power, Let 
this incapacity be ever removed, 
ſhe 1s from that moment at mer: 
cy, and can ſubſiſt only (as the 
primitive church was planted) by 
miracle. 

It being evident, that theſe are 
the conſequences of repealing the 
Teſt Act, and as evident that it 
can be repealed only by thoſe who 
profeſs themſelves of the church 
of England, one would wonder, 
how it was poſſible to raiſe a jea- 
louſy, that, in our preſent circum. 
ſtances, it would ever be attempt. 


make or abet ſuch a propoſal in 
public ? The Scotch members are 
pointed at as the men who are to 
introduce it under the notion of 
improving the union. As if the 
proper way of improving the 
union were, to take the firſt op- 
portunity of breaking in upon the 
terms of it! one of which 15, 
that (not only the ** Statute cf 
uniformity,” and the 13th of 
Eliz, which are expreſsly men- 
tioned, but) Rall and fingular 
acts of parliament, now in force 
for the eſtabliſhment and prefer- 


vation of the church of Raglan) 
nan 


c ot oo in ad eT & 
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all remain, and be in full force 
for ever.” And if the Teſt and 
Corporation Acts (which muſt 
tand and fall together) be not in 


the number of theſe, I deſpair of 


finding any ſuch in the ſtatute- 
book. Sure we are, the great 
influence of theſe acts was fo well 
underſtood in a late reign, that 
her enemies, how widely ſoever 
differing in other opinions, yet 


agreed in this, that a repeal of 


them would be the ſureſt and rea- 
dieſt way towards her. ruin. The 
church itſelf thought ſo too ; and 
therefore ſtruggled for them as for 
life, and even ventured a revolu- 
tion to ſecure them. | 

The Scotch members are ſen- 
ſible that, ſeveral laws anent the 
ſecurity of their kirk are perpe- 
tuated by like general words in 
the Act of Union; and will be 
wary therefore, how they weaken 
our ſecurity which ſtands upon 
the ſame bottom with theirs, leſt 
the precedent, ſet here, ſhould be 
followed elſewhere, and a way 
opened by the means of it to ſub- 
vert their | preſent eceleſiaſtical 
conſtitution. Beſides, ſuch a pro- 
poſal for ſetting Diſſenters upon 
an equal foot of privilege with 
the members of the eſtabliſhed 
church, would come with 2 very 
ill grace from them, that deny 
even to tolerate thoſe of the epiſ- 
copal perſuaſion amongſt them. 
An authentic evidence bf their 
principles in this point 1s, the 
repreſentation, which the com- 
miſſion of their general aſſembly 
made to the Scotch parliament, a 
little before the union, wherein 


they „ are bold in the Lord, and 
in the name of the church of God 
in their land, earneſtly to atteſt 


bis grace [the high commiſſioner] 


and the moſt honourable eſtates, 
that no motion of any legal tole- 
ration to thoſe of prelatical prin- 
ciples may be' entertained by the 

arliament, being perſuaded that 


in the preſent caſe and circum-- 


ſtances of that church and nation, 
to enact a toleration for thoſe of 
that way (which God of his ink- 


- nite mercy avert!) would be to 


eſtabliſh iniquity by a law, and 
would bring upon the promoters 
thereof, 404 upon their families, 
the dreadful guilt of all thoſe 
ſins, and pernicious effects, both 
in church and ſtate, that might 
enſue thereupon,” Thus they 
then deset and, to do them 
right, however they may have 
been miſrepreſented, their prac- 
tice ever ſince hath been exactly 

conformable td their opinion. 
Well then, no proper advocate 
for this repeal is to be found a- 
mong the Scotch members of par- 
liament, and much leſs ſurely 
among the Engliſh, who are al! 
ſons of that church which would 
be ſtruck at by ſuch an attempt, 
and can no more be out-witted, \ 
than out-voted, in a caſe where 
their intereſt is ſo evidently con- 
cerned. Many of them are of 
tried virtue, and did, with a me- 
morable firmneſs, oppoſe this de- 
ſign, even when the crown, with 
all irs weight, came in to promote 
it, And there are none of them 
but will acknowledge' that our 
preſent ſafety and happineſs are 
owing to the honourable ' ſtand 
which was then made“ We need 
not doubt, therefore, but that, if 
occaſion were given them, they 
would be as ready to imitate that 
conduct as they aye to applaud it. 
The Houſe of Commons have 
already expreſſed their _ 
T 
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that the Teſt Act is a fundamen. 
tal part of the union, by declarin 
upon their Journal, that it is 
ekectually and eſſentially provided 
ſor by the Act of Security; and 
the Lords were of the ſame mind, 
when they gave the ſame reaſon in 
their debates, why an expreſs men- 
tion of it was needleſs. 

It is impoſſible to conceive that 
the - biſhops ſhould not  unani- 
mouſly withſtand ſuch a project; 
and we may be ſure, they 86% in- 
tereſt enough to prevent the bring- 
ing in an Vit, which tonches the 
church ſo nearly, againſt their 
eancurring opinion, Indeed, if 
Parker and Cartwright * were 
alive, they would be fit tools to 
work with on this occaſion : but 
I know of no one Engliſh prelate 
now upon the bench that can 
come within the reach of ſuch a 
ſuſpicion. My lord of Sarum + 
has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
zeal for preſerving the Teſt Act, 
and given ſuch ſtrong reaſons for 
it from the Hague as can never 
be anſwered here in England; and 
we may be ſatished, from his cha- 
. TaQer, that his lordſhip will al- 
ways be found conſiſtent with 
himſelf, and perſevere to the death 
in that opinion. Beſides, ſuch an 
infringement of the union here 
woyld, as I have ſhewed, be at- 
tended with ſome danger to the 
conſtitution and diſcipline of the 
Scotch kirk, for which his lord- 
ſhip muſt be allowed, on the ac- 
count both of his birth and com- 
prehenſive charity, to have a par- 
ticular tenderneſs. 


From what party, or ſet of meg 
amongſt us, can ſuch a propofa] 
as this probably come? The body 
of thoſe we call Whigs have im. 
bibed revolution principles ſo 
deeply, and remember them ſo 
well, as not to be willingly dip. 
ped in a defign of doing that very 
thing which the revolution was in, 
tended to prevent. They cannot 
forget that one chief motive of 
the prince's coming over, expreſſ. 
ed in his declaration from the 
Hague, was, to quaſh that ** wick. 
ed deſign”? (I ſpeak his highneſs', 
words) “of repealing the Teſt,” 
The attempt will not be thought 
leſs wicked, or more ſeaſonable 
now, if we conſider either our do- 
meſtic or foreign circumſtances, 
Nor can that party be fo ſure of 
their preſent power and numbers, 
as to be willing to hazard all their 
credit and intereſt upon fo dan. 
gerous an experiment. | 

The Pretender's friends (who 
are alſo for revolution principles 
in their way) cannot hope to ad- 
vance his intereſt by laying {o 
open and barefaced a ſcheme for 
the introduction of popery; which, 
if ever it takes place here, muſt 
come ih upon us by ſtealth, and 
not by act of parliament. Nor 
will the continuance of that part 
of the act which affects the Pa- 
piſts remove this objection: for 
the taking away one branch of 
our ſecurity evidently weakens the 
whole; and the repealing acts by 
piecemeal is a trick ſo often tried 
that every body is aware of it. 
Beſides, this ſort of men is too 


„parker, Biſhop of Oxford, and Cartwright, Biſhop of Cheſter, both pre- 


ferred in 2686 by King James II. 


+ BiſhopBurnet. 
he 


See their charaRery in Burnet's Hiſtory of 
his own Times, vol. II. p. 398. $vo. edit. . 
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:nconſiderable for numbers and 
intereſt, to enter on ſuctra pro- 
ject, unleſs joined by others of 
reater power and popularity. 
And, were it poſſible to coneeive 
that there ſhould be any under- 
ſtanding between the Pretender 
and ſome of his pretended ene- 
mies, yet, we may be ſure, they 
would be very ſhy of owning it, 
or of _— any thing that might 
open the ſecret of ſuch a corre- 
ſpondence. | 

The favourers of Diſſenters ne- 
ver eſpouſed them on any other 
foot than that of an allowance to 
worſhip Ged in their own way; 
which they now amply enjoy, and 
are under no apprehenſions of lo- 
ſing. To-plead for any thing far- 
ther in their behalf would be to 
take off the maſk, and to diſcover 
to us, that though liberty of con- 
ſcience was their pretence, yet 
their true meaning was, power 
and places. 

They who ſtood up for occa- 
ſional conformity argued for it 
upon this principle, that it would, 
by degrees,. win men over to the 
church, and extinguiſh the ſchiſm. 
And, to ſay truth, it has had 
ſome ſucceſs that way; and will 
have more, if we let it continue. 
But if the Teſt be taken off, there 
is an ehd of occaſional- confor- 
mity, and of all its boaſted ad- 
vantages. Separatiſts will no 
longer make approaches to the 
church, when, by ſerving God 
in their own way, they do not find 
that they are a jot leſs capable of 
ſerving themſelves. And there- 
tore, ance occaſional 2 
has ſo neceſſary a connexion wit 
the Teſt, they who are profeſſed 
friends to the one, cannot poſſibly 
de enemies to the other. | 

Dutch counſels have ſfome- 
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times had their influence on our 
affairs, and we have been warmly 
reſſed to adjuſt things here at 
ome to the model of Holland. 
But there is no room for ſuch ad- 
vice at preſent : for our caſe is al- 
ready much the ſame with theirs. 
They too have their Teſts, by 
which the government of the ftate 
is ſecured in the hands of thoſe 
who are of the eftabliſhed reli- 
gion; nor do they think that the 
tolerated ſects have a right to be 
admitted into ſo much power as 
will enable them to ſubvert the 
conſtitution, When the Dutch 
give up their Teſts, I dare en- 
gage, we ſhall be ready to 
with ours: but, till this is done, 


no argument drawn from the prac- 


tice of that wiſe people can prove 
any thing, but that we are fools if 
we ſurrender. 

There is but one, ſort of men 
more that can be thought capable 


of intereſting themſelves in this 


affair; perſons of ſincere piety, 
who are offended at the frequent 
prophanations of the ſacrament, 
occaſioned by this act. But fuch 
will conſider, that the diſcipline 
of the univerſal church lies open 
to the very ſame objection; fince 
ſet-times, every year, are, we 
know, 
when all adult Chriſtians are to 
receive the ſacrament, under the 


penalty of ecclefiaſtical cenſures. 


And though many, by this means, 
have been induced to receive un- 
worthily, yet the church never 
thought itſelf anſwerable for their 
ill conduct, or oblige to with. 
draw her injunctions for the avoid- 
ing of ſcandal. Good men will 
ſee the force of this reaſoning, 
and forbear to take offence. But 
their number is not great; the 
oppaſers of the Teſt Act have 

| gene- 
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generally nothing leſs at heart 
than to prevent ſuch prophana- 
tions. I am ſure, the way to pre- 
vent them 1s not what ſome have 
propoſed; to make it a ſufficient 


> ru ap ning te for an office if the 


acrament be received in any place 
of religious worſhip : for this p:0- 
poſal would only extend thoſe 
prophanations to conventicles as 
well as churches, and by that 
means rather propagate than di- 
miniſh the ſeandal. | 

The reſult of theſe inquiries is, 
that, fince wherever we caſt our 
eyes, within the church or with- 
out it, at home or abroad, no 
undertaker can be found likely 
to engage in ſuch a work, there 
is no ground to. ſuſpe& it was 
ever intended : malice might raiſe 
the report, and folly might ſpread 
it; but it is too groſs to 1mpoſe 
upon any but thoſe who are weak 
enough to be alarmed with the 
news of a ſecond invaſion “. 


A Letter from Biſhop Atterbury to 
Lord Inverneſs +, after that Bi- 
ſhop's Baniſhment from England; 
extrated from Vol. III. of the 
fame Wor. 


" Paris, Feb. 1732. 
M Lono, 22 

N BOUT the beginning of De. 
A cember laſt I wrote to your 
lordſhip, and ſent you a paper 


This refers to an invaſion projected about 1708. 

+ Indorſed “Paris, March 3, 1732 ;” the day it was received by Lord In- 
verne's, not that on which it was written. The biſhop died Feb. 15 ;"anda 
letter from him written after the ſecond day of that month has been already 
printed in vol. I. p. 295. The preſent one is probably of till later date, and, 
nervous as it is, may be the Jaſt he ever wrote. The zeal ſo eminently conſpi- 
cuous iu it for the Proteſtant religion is an irrefragable anſwer to the = | 
his having been inclined to Popery, As to his political attachments, they by 
no means prove his having been engaged in a conſpiracy againſt England. By 
being baniſhed, he was ablolved from his allegiance. OT” 

'1 The piece he had «lately printed” wag the © Vindication, &c.“ in vol. 1. 
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9 Lord Inverneſs's abjuration of Proteſtantiſm. N My 
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both theſe occaſions, you opened 
to me by letter the reaſon of your 


ſing my thoughts to you in the 
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which I had lately printed here 
To that letter, though your lo val 
ſhip uſed to anſwer all mine with Wi" *! 
out delay; I had no manner of rj. My 
turn. I heard indeed, ſoon aft od 

F had written to you, of what ha our 
happened on St. Andrew's dy ub 
laſt at Avignon 65, but I did bat! 
think a change of religion made red, 
any change in the forms of civi. W'0P' 
lity; and therefore I ſtill won. * 
dered at your ſilence. Perhaps e. 
reflection on your not having con. u! 


ſulted me in that great affair, 
though I was the only biſhop of 
the church of England on thi 
ſide the water, might make you 
ſhy of writing to me on any other 
account, and willing to drop the 
correſpondence, 755 may re. 
member, my lord, that when you 
firſt retired from the K. at Piſa, 
and when you afterwards left 
Rome and went to Avignon; on 


conduct, and gave me an oppor: 
tunity by that means of exprel. 


manner I uſed always to do, that 
is, frankly and without reſerve, 
In this laſt ſtep, my lord, you 
have acted far otherwiſe ; and yet 
in this I had moſt reaſon to expedd, 
that you would not merely have 
informed me of what had paſt, 
but even conſulted me before you 
took your full and final reſolution, 
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character and courſe of ſtudies 
zualifed me much better for ſuch 
ith in application, than for paſſing 
Wy judgment in matters of ſtate 


ed political managements. If 
ba our lordſhip entertained any 
4; Woubts concerning your ſafety in 
det religion wherein you had been 
ade ed, I might perhaps, upon your 


ropoſing them, have been ſo hap. 
y as to have ſolved them, and 
hewn you that whatever reaſon 
ou might have, as to this world, 
or quitting. the communion you 
ere of, you had none, you could 
have none, as to another, | 

Since you were not pleaſed to 


ther ive me an occaſion of writing to 
the u at this time, I have deter- 
re. ined to take it, and to purſue 
you former method of telling you, 
in, ich ſuch plainneſs as perhaps no- 


body elſe will, what the world 
ays of your late conduct. 

My lord, they who ſpeak of it 
oft ſoftly, and with greateſt re- 
zard to your Jordſhip, ſay, that 
It is a coup de deſeſpoir ; and that 
your lordſhip perceiving the pre- 
udices of the K's Proteſtant ſub- 
ets to run high againſt you, ſo 
that you would never be ſuffered 
0 be about his perſon and in the 
ſecret of his affairs with their con- 
ſent, was reſolved to try what 
ould be done by changing ſides, 
ind whether you might not at 
ong run be able to gain by one 
party what you had loſt by ano- 
ther. They repreſent you as 
thinking the K's reſtoration not 


eady oon likely to happen; and there- 
and, ore as reſolved, ſince you were 
pi ebliged to live in exile in Roman 
y of WCatholic countries, to make the 
45 belt of your circumſtances, and 


recommend yourſelf, as much as 
ay could, to the natives; that 
Vor. XX VI. N 


tent judge. 


ſo, if his cauſe ſhould prove de- 
ſperate for a time, you might 
find your way back again into his 
ſervice, when it would be no 
longer reckoned prejudicial to his 
affairs. And they quote ſome 
words, which they ſay fell from 
your lordſhip, to this purpoſe ; 
That fince you ſaw nothing 
was likely to be done for the K. 
you thought it high time to take 
care of your ſoul.“ I hope in 
God they belye you, ſince it gives 


us, who are at a diſtance from the 


ſecret of affairs, but a very diſ- 
couraging proſpect of the K's re- 
ſtoration, of the probability or im- 
probability of which you, my lord, 
muſt be allowed a more compe- 
And withal, ſuch a 
ſaying carries in it ſomething 
more diſhonourable to your lord- 
ſhip, ſince it implies, that, had 
the reſtoration been near and pro- 
bable, you would not have trou- 
bled your head about matters of 
religion, but ſuffered your ſoul to 
ſhift for itſelf. They who thus 
interpret your laſt ſtep proceed 
further, and ſay, that you intended 


by that means, if you could not 


find your way again into the ge- 
neral and open management of 
the K's affairs, at leaſt to have 
that part of them attached, to you 
which related to foreign princes * 
and courts, to whom what you had 
done muſt have rendered you 
rateful; and thus, while your 
2 ſnould have the 
care of the domeſtic correſpon- 
dence, and you all the reſt, the 
whole would have run in proper 
channels. They affirm, that even 


upon your-firſt coming back to 


the K. from Piſa, there was a ge- 
neral expectation at Rome, en- 
couraged by the court of Rome 

itſelf, 
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itſelf, that you would then have 
declared yourſelf a Roman Ca- 
tholic, and that it was prevented 
only by the repreſentations made 
at that time to your diſadvantage 
from the K's friends, which oc- 
caſtoned your abrupt retreat to 
Avignon : and they ſuppoſe ſome 
private audiences you had at that 
time tended to this point ; that 
happened then to be defeated, and 
the declaration itſelf was poſt- 
poned to a more convenient op- 
portunity, This indeed claſhes 
a little with the former ſcheme 
mentioned. God forbid I ſhould 
expoſe * either of them! I do not, 
I merely-relate them, and having 
done fo, leave it to your Jordſhip 
to make ſuch uſe of them as you in 
your wiſdom ſhall judge proper. 
There are others, my lord, that 
reflect on your conduct ſtill more 
unkindly, and put it in a more 
odious light; there are theſe (nor 
are they few) who are ſo prej u- 
diced againſt you as to ſuppoſe 
(for none of them have pretended 
to prove) that you have played 
the ſame game as my Lord Mar 


did, had a ſecret underſtanding 


with the miniſters on the other 
fide, and received the reward of 
it; theſe men, being, as they 
are, your profeſied enemies, ſtick 
not to ſay, that fince you could 
not any longer derive merit to your- 
ſelf from your management near 
the K. you were reſolved to do as 
much miſchief as you could to his 
affairs at parting, by an action 
which naturally tended to raiſe in 
the minds of his Proteſtant ſub- 
jets ſuch diſadvantageous opi- 


nions of him as I need not ex- 


* Probably & ſuppoſe.” 


ava ſuch as of all others wi 
ave the greateſt influence 9 
ward hindering his reſtoration 
They confider your Jordſhip x 
one that has ſtudied your maſter 
temper, and perfectly knows it; 
as one that never did any thing 
but what. you judged would he 
perfectly agreeable to him, ng 
thing but with his privity and | 
his direction. In this light, m 
lord, when they ſee what you hay 
lately done, it is no wonder if the 


draw ſtrange inferences from it 


and impute to your lordſhip viey 
which your heart, I hope, abhors 
But they will certainly perſiſt in 
that way of thinking, if they fin 
that your lordſhip — ſtill credi 
with the K. and a ſhare in hit 
confidence; and this, even at thi 
diſtance, my lord, will in a little 
time appear to watchful obſerver 
They ſay it is a ſure rule, not u 
do that which our worſt enemies 
provided they are wiſe and under 
ſtand their own intereſt, would 


above all things have us do; ant 


vet your lordſhip, they think, h: 
ated after that manner on the 
preſent occaſion, there being no 
thing that could either gratth 
your enemies more, or diſpleac 
your friends (ſuch, I mean, as are 
alſo enemies and friends to the 
r— cauſe) than the ſtep you have 
taken, and they will not believe; 
but that if you had meant the K! 
as well as you ought to do, thi 
ſingle conſideration would hat 
reſtrained you, They urge, that 
the difficulties into which the X 
is brought by this means are ex 
ceeding great. Let him be eve 
fo well perſuaded of your vi 


lite 


ities “, integrity, and zeal; he 
yet cannot make a free uſe of 
them, without exciting new jea- 
louſies, on very tender points, and 
in very honeſt hearts, where one 
would wiſh that they might by all 
oflible means be allayed. Let 
him have been ever ſo much a 
ranger to what palled at Avig- 
non till it was over, he cannot 
yet prudently declare himſelf on 
that head, becauſe of the incon- 
yeniencies with which ſuch a de- 
claration, in his preſent circum- 
ſtances, will be attended on the 
one fide, as his total filence will 
be liable to miſconſtructions, on 
the other: every way this affair 
will perplex him with reſpe& to 
the different intereſts he has ſepa- 
rately to manage. Abroad, if he 
were thought to be at the bottom 
of it, it might do him no harm ; 
at home it certainly will, and there 
his great intereſt lies, to which he 
is, above all others, to attend. 
Nor will the judgement be paſled 
on this occaſion in haſte, ſince it 
cannot be formed on any thing 
now given out, but will depend 
on future facts and appearances. 

I have made little mention all 
this while of what your lordſhip 
may think a full anſwer to all 
theſe reflections and refinements, 
that you have followed a motion 
of conſcience in what you have 
done, and depended on «that for 
your juſtification, It may, my 
lord, and J hope will, juſtify you 
before God, if you ſincerely acted 
on that principle; but as for men, 
the misfortune is (and I beg your 
lordihip's pardon for venturing to 
tell you ſo) that no perſon, whom 


make any alteration, 
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I have ſeen or heard of, will al- 
low what you have done to be the 
effect of conviction, In that caſe, 
they ſay, you would have pro- 
ceeded otherwiſe than merely by 
adviſing with thoſe into whoſe 
communion you were haſtening; . 
eſpecially fince 1t is ſuppoſed that 
your lordſhip has not ſpent much 
time in qualifying yourſelf for the 
diſcuſſion of ſuch points by a pe- 
ruſal of books of controverſy. 
Men, they ſay, of ſincerity and 
truth are often kept in a religion 
to which they have been accuſ- 
tomed, without enquiring ſtrictly 


into the grounds of it; but ſel- 


dom any man, Who has a ſenſe of 

iety and honour, quits a religion 
in which he has been educated, 
without carefully conſidering what 
may be ſaid for and againſt it. 
Men indeed may be ſometimes en- 
lightened and convinced of all at 
once by an over-ruling impreſſion 
from above. But, as thele caſes 
are exceeding rare, ſo I need not 
tell your lordſhip that in yours, 
they that object to your A 
ings are by no means diſpoſed to 
make you ſuch allowances, 'They 
think that, had you aimed only 
at ſatisfying your conſcience, you 
might have done what you did in 
a more private manzer, and en- 
joyed the benefit of it in ſecret, 
without giving a public and need- 
leſs alarm ; but, when you choſe 
St. Andrew's day for entering on 
the work, Chriſtmas day for com- 
pleating it, and the Pope's inqui- 
fitor at Avignon to receive your 
abjuration, they contlude that 
you intended to make an ec/at, and 
to give notice to all the world of 


* Probably abilities; but the communicator of the letter would not venture to 
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your embracing a different com- 
munion ; which might be uſeful 
indeed with regard to ſome poli- 


tical views, but could not be ne- 


ceſſary toward ſatisfying thoſe of 
mere conſcience. 

Theſe, my lord, are the reflec- 
tions which have been made in va- 
rious converſations, where I was 

reſent, on the ſubje&t of what 
lately paſſed at Avignon. Many 
of them cannot be more unwel- 
come to you than they are to me, 
who ſuffer in a cauſe which ſuch 
ſteps are far from promoting. I 
am mortified, my lord, to ſee it 
thus go backward, inſtead of for- 


ward, and have a right to expreſs 


my own free ſenſe in ſuch a caſe 
though I have in this letter chief 
repreſented the ſenſe of others; 
2 muſt have leave to ſpeak, 
and therefore I make no apolo 
for the freedom I have taken, Von 
ſeem to have approved it on other 
occaſions ; and will not, I hope, 
blame it on this, when it is equally 
intended for your information and 
ſervice. At the diſtance we are 
now, and are likely to continue, 
I know not how to offer a better 
proof of the regard with which [ 
am, my lord, &c, 

FR. Ropyry, 
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The [Royal Treaſury of Goanay. 
vato was eſtabliſhed by the Marquis 
de Maniera, when viceroy of the 
kingdom of Mexico, the 3oth of 
April, 1665; and it appears by 
this account, that the ſum total of 
the duties on gold and filver paid 
into the royal exchequer during 
114 years, was 23,879,771 rials, 
1 tom. 5 or. 

The Cafellan of gold of 22 ca. 
rats was worth 18 rials, from the 
zoth of April, 1665, to December 
following, and was then reduced 
to 1634 rials, or dollars 2%. On 
the 25th of June, 1743, the value 
of the Cafellan got up to dollar 
2232, or rials 2134: on the 18th 
of May, 1744, it was fixed, and 
ſtill remains without any variation, 
at dollars 2353, or rials 20z, 

Every mark of ſilver of 12 dwts, 
was worth, from the time of the 
eſtabliſhment of this office to the 
8th of March, 1677, dollars 8}; 
the value then was reduced . 
maravedies, and at that rate it has 
continued to this day, viz, dollan 
8, 5 rials, 30 maravedies. 


Norzs. 


The duties on gold bullion were 


firſt rated at 17 per cent. on the 


groſs, and 4} of the net, value, 
which amounted to 21 per cent. 
and ſo continued till Auguſt 1, 
1701. The ſovereignty-duty of 
four dollars per 100 caſtellans, 
which before had been collected at 
the mint, was then added, and the 
whole amounted-to 22 2 per cent. 
at which rate they continued till 
November 1723. 'The duties were 
then reduced (ſubject however to 
variation according to the price 0 
the bullion) to 12% per cent. and 


- underwent no other alteration till 


Januar 


with, wie, wan, 45 wa Hey © mtY 


— 


de. , — 


january 1777. A farther reduction 
then took place, to about 114 per 
cent. and on the 12th of Septem- 
ber following the duties were fix- 
ed at 3 per cent. and have remain- 
ed on that footing to this day. 

The filver mines contributed 
their ſhare to the revenue, at the 
rate of log per cent. till June 
1700, at which time the ſovereign- 
ty duty of 1 rial per mark of 11 
dwts, allowing the deduction for 
other impoſts, the coſt, and freight 
of the (Azoques) quickſilver, 
uſed in ſmelting was transferred 
from the mint hither; ſo that 
from the ſaid date to the 26th 
January 1777, the ſilver from the 
mines was ſabje& to 12,7; per cent. 
but ſince then, the ſovereignty du- 
ty being taken off, the rate of du- 
ties has reverted to its old ellab- 
lihment of 102, per cent. 

The ſilver in ingots, which the 
merchants barter for other articles 
of trade, including even the ſam- 
ples, were at different times, till 
18th November 1723, ſubject to 
impoſts of 20 and 22 per cent. but 
ſince then the filver appropriated 
for this traffick has been put on the 
ſame footing as that of the miners. 

Plate, or whatever quantity of 
bullion was intended to be wrought, 
at firſt paid the ſame duties (ex- 
cept the ſovereignty duty) as that 
intended for coinage, oy con- 
ſidered of the ſame claſs; but in 
1708 and 1709, the duties were no 
more than 10; per cent, on the 
value of all wrought filver: In 
1768, an additional tax of 1 dollar 
upon every mark of 11 dwts. was 
exacted, and wrought gold conti- 
nually bore a proportionate ſhare of 
the duties till January 1777, when 
both gold and ſilver bullion was 
exempted from the ſovereignty da- 
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ty: all ſilver plate however was 
rated at about 124; and all gold 


plate taxed only at 3 per cent, ac- - 


cording to the regulations then 
made, which ſtill remain in prac- 
tice, | 
It is worthy remark, that the 
duties in general were never, dur- 
ing the whole courſe of 114 years, 
ſo low as at preſent ; nor the pro- 
duce paid into the Royal Exche- 
quer ſo great at any period, as 
during the laſt 4 years, from 1775, 
to 1778. - 
Mexico, 19th June, 1779. 
[Signed] | 
Juan OR DON REZ. 
Keeper of the Records. 


28 


A particular Account relative to an 
Hindoo Woman's burning herſelf 
alive with her decenſed Huſband ; 
takin from an authentic Letter, 


dated Calcutta, 25th July 1779. 
ce OCUL Chundes Goſaul, a 


Bramin of ſuperior caſt, 
whoſe character as a merchant and 
a man of integrity was very re- 
ſpectable amongſt Europeans, and 
exceedingly ſo with every native 
of this country who had any know- 


, ledge of him; for he maintained 


a great many. poor, daily at his 
houſe, and in the neighbourhood 
where he lived ;—and he extend- 
ed his generoſity to many Eu- 
ropeans, by lending them money 
when in diſtreſs. —He was Gover- 
nor Verelſt's Banian ; and from 
that circumſtance, I believe, you 
can confirm all I hive advanced 
in GocuPs favour; 2 
Gocul had been confined to his 
room about a fortnight by a fe- 
ver and flux: I frequently vi- 
ſited him 1a that time, but did 


M 4 not 
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not apprehend his diſſolution was 
ſo near, till laſt Tueſday. morn- 
ing, the 2oth inſt. when on ſend- 
ing to enquire after his health, 
my ſervant informed me he was re- 
moved from his own houſe to the 
banks of a creek that runs from 
Collyghaut (a place held ſacred 
by the Hindoos, and where the 
water is t#ken up that is uſed 
in adminiſtering oaths to Hindoos 
in and abcut Calcutta) into the 
river Ganges, as you know 15 
cuſtomary with them, in order to 
die in or near that river, or ſome 
creek that runs into it, At about 
nine o'clock in the evening of 
that day I went to ſee him, 
where he lay on a Fly Palanquin 
in a boat in that creek. His 
ſervant told me he could hear, 
but was not able to ſpeuk to any 
body. I went near him, and called 
to him by name; he knew my 
voice, turned about, and held 
out his hand to me: I took hold 
of it, and found it very cold: he 
preſſed mine, and ſaid he was 
obliged to me for coming to {ee 
him. I told him he would get his 
death by lying expoſed without 
covering (for he was naked to his 
hips) to the moiſt air this rainy 
ſeaſon, cloſe to a naſty muddy 
bank: he ſaid, he wiſhed to be 
cold, for that he was then burn- 
ing with heat, (although his 
hand, -as obſerved before, was 
very cold). I then put my hand 
to his forchead, which was alſo 
very cold; ſtill he infiſted that 
he was burning with heat. 1 
begged him to allow me to order 
him to be carried back to his own 
houſe ; 
ſaid nothing in anſwer. I repeat- 
ed the requeſt, but he ſhook his 
head again without ſaying a werd. 


he ſhook his head, but 


I did not imagine ſuch a propos At 


fition would be attended to, be- ric 
cauſe it is an invariable cuſlom, la 
you know, amongſt the Hindoos, cr 
when given over by their Doc. C 
tors, to be removed to the banks or 
of the Ganges, or of ſome creek S} 
that runs into it, which they have fo 
a very ſuperſtitious veneration for * 
and I have heard that if a Hin. B 
doo dies in his own houſe, it i; K. 
razed to the ground. Gocul'; T 
1s a very large houſe, and ſuch * 
a circumſtance would conſequent. al 
ly be a great detriment to the *. 
ellate, 1 ſtaid about a quarter d. 
of an hour with him. On com. fe 
ing away he repeated his obli. b 


gations to me for the viſits J 
paid him during his illneſs, and 
for my attention to him at that 
time in particular, and preſſed my 
hand very hard 'at parting, for 
he was perfectly ſenſible, and [ 
believe, if proper care had been 
taken of him, it was in the power 
of medicine to have reſtored his 
health. There were a vaſt num. 
ber of Bramins reading and pray- 
ing near him, Early the next 
morning I ſent my ſervant to ak 
how he was: he brought me for 
anſwer that Gocul was in the ſame 
ſtate as when I left him the pre- 
ceding night; and whilſt I was 
at breakfaſt one of his dependants 
came to tel] me he was dead, I 
went to ſee him ſoon after, and 
found him covered with a ſheet, 
I then enquired if either of his 
wives (for he had two) would 
burn with him; but nobody 
there could inform me. I de- 
fired one of his dependants to let 
me know if either of them re- 
ſolved to burn, that I might be 
preſent : this was about eight 
o'clock laſt Wedneſday money: 
: | 
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At ten o'clock the corps was car- 
ried to Collyghaut, a little vil- 
auge about a mile higher up the 
creek, and about 2+ miles from 
Calcutta. Between twelve and 
one o'clock the ſame day, Mr. 
Shakeſpeare, who had an eſteem 
for Gocul, whoſe nephew Joyne- 
rein Goſaul is Mr. Shakeſpeare's 
Banian, called on me to let me 
know that GocuPs firſt wife 
Tarrynell was reſolved to burn. 
We accordingly went together, 
and reached Collyghaut in time, 
where Gocul lay on a pile of San- 
dal wood and dry ſtraw, about 4 
ſeet from the ground, on the 
banks of the creek, as naked as 
when I ſaw him the night before. 
His wife, we were told, was pray- 
ing on the edge of the creek, 
where we were informed her chil- 
dren (two boys and one girl), one 
of the boys ſeven years the other 
five, and the girl thirteen months 
old, were preſent with her and 
Kiſtenchurn, Gocul's eldeſt bro- 
ther: that at nrſt fight of her 
children, the ſtrong ties of human 
nature ſtruggling with her reſo- 
lution, drew a tear from her ; but 
ſhe ſoon recovered herſelf, and 
told her-children their father was 
dead, and ſhe was going to die 
with him; that they muſt look u 

to their uncle, pointing to Kil. 
tenchurn, who, with his ſon Joy- 
nerain beforementioned, would be 
both father and mother to them ; 
and that they muſt therefore obey 
them in the ſame manner as they 
would Gocul and herſelf if living. 
Then turning to Kiſtenchurn, 
ſe enjoined him, and recommend- 
ed him to enjoin Joynerain (who 
was then at Dacca) to be fathers 
aud protectors to her children, 
and committed them to their care. 


3 


This done, ſhe left her children, 
and advanced towards the ſunefal 


pile, which was ſurrounded by a vaſt _ 


concourſe of people, chiefly Bra- 
mins, about eight or ten feet from 
it, ſo that there was a free paſ. 
ſage round the pile. Mr. Shakef- 
peare and I were in front of the 
circle, and had a perfect view of 
the following ſcene. 

As ſoon as ſhe appeared in the 
circle, I thought ſhe was ſome- 
what confuſed ; but whether from 
the ſight of her huſband layi 
dead on the pile, or the great pes, 
of people aſſembled, or at ſeeing 
Europeans among them, for there” 
were two beſides Mr. Shakeſpeare 
and myſelf, I cannot tell: how- 
ever, ſhe recovered herſelf almoſt, 
inſtantaneouſly, She then walked 
unattended gently round the pile 
in filence, ſtrewing flowers as ſhe 
went round; and when ſhe had 
nearly compleated the third time, 
at Gocul's feet ſhe got upon the 
pile without aſſiſtance, ſtrewed 
flowers over it, and then laid her- 
ſelf down on the left fide of her 
huſband, raifing his head and put- 
ing her right arm under his neck ; 
and turning her body to his, 
threw- her left arm over him; and 
one of the Bramins raiſed his 
right leg, and put it over her 
legs without a ſingle ſyllable be. 
ing uttered, They being thus 
cloſely embraced, a blue ſhawl 
was laid over them, and they were 
not ſeen afterwards by any body. 
Some dry ſtraw was laid over the 
ſhawl, and then fome light billets 
of Sandal wood was put on the. 
ſtraw ; but all 1 — ſuf. 
ficient to prevent her raiſing her. 
ſelf up, throwing all off, anden- 
tirely extricating herſelf from the 
pile, if ſhe had repented, or from 

teeling 


feeling the heat of the fire or ſmoak 
ſhe had been inclined to ſave 
her life : the dry ſtraw which 
compoſed a part of the pile was 
then Iighted. During all which 
time, that is, from the moment 
Gocul's wife made her appear- 
ance in the circle, to lighting the 

ile, there was a profound ſilence. 
But on the pile being lighted the 
Bramins called out aloud, ſome 
dancing and brandiſhing cudgels 
or ticks, which I took to be 
praying and a part of the cere- 
mony ; perhaps to prevent her 
cries being heard by the multi- 
tude, ſo as to give them a bad 
impreſſion of it, or deter other 
women from following what the 


Hindoos term a laudable example. 


But I was fo near the pile, that 
notwithſtanding the noiſe made 
by the Bramins, and thoſe who 
danced round it, I ſhould have 
heard any cries or lamentations 
ſhe might have-made : I am con- 
vinced ſhe made none, and that 
the ſmoak mult have ſuffocated her 
in a -very ſhort ſpace of time. I 
ftaid about ten minutes after the 
pile was lighted, for ſuch a fight was 
too dreadful to remain long at; 
beſides, nothing more was to be 
ſeen except the flames, which 
Mr. Shakeſpeare and I had a 
perſect view of at a diſtance, as 
we returned from the funeral pile. 

Gocul's wife was a tall, well- 
made, good-looking woman, fair- 
er than the generality of Hindoo 
women are, about twenty or per- 
haps twenty-two years of age at 
moſt : ſhe was decently dreſſed in 
a white cloth round her waiſt, and 
an Qorney of white cloth with a 
red ſilk border thrown looſely 
over her heid and ſhoulders ; but 
her face, arms, and feet were 
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bare. I have heard and indeed 
ſuppoſed that women in that ſitu- 
ation intoxicate themſelves with 
bang or toddy ; but from the re. 
lation given me of what paſſed 
between Gocul's wife, her chil. 
dren and brother-in-law, as well 
as what Mr, Shakeſpeare and 
I ſaw at the funeral pile, I am 
perſuaded ſhe was as free from 
intoxication during the whole ce. 
remony as it is poſſible; for ſhe 
appeared to be perſectly compoſed, 
not in the leaſt flurried, except 
at firſt for an inſtant of time, as 
before obſerved ; but went through 
it deliberately, with aſtonithing 
fortitude and reſolution. 

This barbarons cuſtom, ſo 
ſhocking to Europeans, if I miſ. 
take not, was practiſed by our 
anceſtors in Britain in the times 
of the Druids ; but whether out 
country-women in thoſe days, who 
did not ſacrifice themſelves, were 
treated with the ſame contempt 
after the death of their huſbands, 
as the Hindoo women are, I 
know not; for by the religion of 
the Hindoos they never can mar- 
ry again, or have commerce with 
another man, without prejudice 
to their caſts, which to them is 
as dear as liſe itſelf; but gene- 
rally are reduced to perform the 
molt menial offices in the family 
of which they were before the 
miſtreſs, 

This reflection, together with 
the great credit they gain amongſt 
the Bramins in undergoing ſo 
painful and horrid a religious 
ceremony, may be very ſtrong in- 
ducements to their continuing this 

ractice. , 

The Mooriſh government in 
theſe provinces have frequently 
prevented ſuch ſacrifices, _ : 
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have heard is very eaſily done; for 
that any perſon not a Hindoo, or 
even a Hindoo of an inferior caft 
to the victim, barely touching the 
woman during the ceremony, will 
have that effect. Job Channock, 
who obtained the firſt Phirmaund 
from the King at Delhi for the 
Engliſh Company, I am told, and 
I dare ſay you have heard it too, 
ſaved a woman from burning by 
touching her whilft ſhe was going 
through the ceremony, and was 
afterwards married to her. Mr. 
Verelit was the means of faving the 
life of Gocul's mother, who intead- 
ed to burn herſelf with her batband, 
and ſhe is now living: but Gocul's 
wife was ſo reſoluce, ſhe declar- 
ed laſt Wedneſday morning, that 
if ſhe was not allowed to burn 
with her huſband, ſhe would find 
means to put an end to her liſe 
in the courſe of that or the next 
day, As a proof of her com- 
poſure, and being in her perfect 
ſenſes, 1mmediately on receivin 
news of Gocul's death ſhe reſolve 
to ſacrifice herſelf, and took an 
inventory of all the jewels and 
effects which ſhe was in poſſeſſion 
1 

J have now given you a full 
and circumſtantial relation of the 
whole matter reſpecting Gocul 
Goſaul's wife ſacrificing herſelf 
on the funeral pile of her huſband. 
Such parts of it ws were told me, 
of what was done out of my fight, 
I have no reaſon to doubt; and 
what I have written, as ſeen -by 
myſelf, you may depend on as liter- 
ally true, which Mr. Shakeſpeare 
will confirm in every part. But 
I omitted to obſerve, that tho” 
the Bramins ſhed tears when pray- 
ing by Gocul the night previous 
do his death, there did not appear 
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the leaſt concern in any of them 
n the ceremony at the fune- 
ral pile, not even in Kiſtenchurn, 
the elder brother of Gocul, or any 
of his dependants. 

I am told that Gocul's other 
wife, named Rajeſerry, would 
alſo have ſacrificed herielf, at the 
ſame time, if ſhe was not with 
child: And that if ſhe has pre- 
ſerved a leck of his hair, it is 
conſiſtene with” the Hindoo laws 
or c»:toms for her to go through 
the ſame ceremony b 
herſelf with that a of hair, 
on another pile, whenever ſhe 
thinks proper. Gocul had four 
children by this laſt- mentioned 
wife, one girl ten years, one girl 
ſix years, one boy ſeven years, 
and another boy five years of age. 

I am, dear fir, 
' Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
Josk FH CTO.“ 


To Thomas Pearſon, Eſq. 


— — — 


An Extradt 
Emilius and Sophia, by J. J. 
Rouſſeau, found amongſt 45 
Papers after his death. | 


cx N drawing near to the ca- 

pital,* my mind was filled 
with fatal impreſſions which I ne- 
ver experienced before. The 
moſt gloomy prepoſſeſſions aroſe 
in my boſom. All Ithad ſeen, 
all you had told me of great cities, 
made me tremble for my abode 
here. I was frightened at expoſing 
ſo pure an union to ſo many ſur- 
'rounding dangers. I trembled to 
think, on — the melan- 
choly Sophia, that I was preci- 
pitating ſo much virtue, and fo 


burning | 


many 
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many charms, into that galf of 


prejudice and vices, where inno- 


cence and happineſs are ſure to 


be ſhipwrecked. 


Certain, however, of her and 
of myſelf, I deſpiſed, contemned 


the remonſtrances of prudence, 
and looked on my fears as ground- 
leſs : while I ſuffered them to tor- 
ment me, 1 conſidered them as 
illuſions. Alas! I di not expect 
to ſee them ſo ſoon and ſo cruelly 
verified. FT little imagined, Mat, 
inſtead of finding danger in the 


capital, it followed me thither, 


How ſhall I tell you of the two 


. years we have remained in that 


fatal city, and the cruel effect 
which that infectious - reſidence 


had on my mind, and on my for- 


tunes? You know too well thoſe 
ſad calamities, 


ing me hack to their ſource. 
What change was wrought in me, 
through my weakneſs for two a- 


8 connexions, which habit 


gan to change into friendſhip! 


How did example and imitation, 


againſt which you had ſo ſtrongly 
armed ay mind, give it inſenſi- 
bly a taſte for thoſe frivolous 


71 which, when younger, 


ed by other objects? The time 
was now paſt, when my glowing 


\ 


had defpiſed ? How different 1s 
it to ſee things by themſelves, 
and when our minds are diſtract- 


imagination only deſired Sophia, 
and ſparned every thing elſe, 1 


was no longer follicitous about her; 
I poſſeſied her, and the power, 


of her charms caſt a luſtre on thoſe 


objects, which, in my youth, it had 
obſcured. But theſe objects ſoon 
weakened my deſires by dividing 
them. My heart, gradually relaxed 


remembrance of 
which, effaced by happier days, 
now doubles my forrows, by bring- 


by theſe frivolous amuſements, in. 
ſenſibly loſt its firſt ſpring, and 
became incapable of warmth 
ſtrength ; I roved reſtleſsly from 
pleaſure to pleaſure ;. I ſought af. 
ter every thing, and grew tired 
of every thing; I liked only thoſe 
places where I was not, and en. 
deavoured to forget myſelf in dif. 
ſipation. I experienced a revolu. 
tion, of which I wiſhed not to 
convince myſelf; I did not pive 
mylelf time to return to myſelf, 
through a dread of not finding 
myſelf. All my attachments were 
leſſened, all my affections were 
cooled. I had ſubſtituted a jar. 
gon of morality and ſentiment in 
the place of truth. I was a gal. 
lant without paſſion, a ſtoick with. 
out virtue, a philoſopher buſied 
about trifles.—I had nothing of 
your Emtlius but the name, and 
ſome profeilions. The freedom 
of my diſcourſe, the independ. 
ence of my ſpirit, my pleatures, 
my duties—you—my ſon, even 
Sophia herſelf; -all that before 
animated, that elevated my ſoul, 
and conſtituted the plenitude of 
my exiltence, quitting, me by de- 
grees, ſeemed to make me quit 
myſelf, and left in my depraved 
mind only a troubleſome ſenſati- 
on of vacancy and abjection. In 
a word, I no longer loved, or at 
leaſt thought ſo. This violent 
flame, which ſeemed almoſt ex- 
tint, lay hid under the embers 
only to blaze forth ſhortly wich 


more fury than ever. 


But what is infinitely more in- 
conceivable: how came it that 
ſhe, who was the pride and hap- 
pineſs of my hfe, now formed 1ts 
ſhame and deſperation? How 
hall I deſcribe ſa deplorable a 
change? No! the dreadſul Roxy 

| hall 
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mall never come from my mouth 
nor my pen; it is too inj urious to 
the memory of the beſt of wives, 
too grievous, too horrible for my 
recollection, too diſcouraging to 
virtue; I ſhould die a hundred 
times over before I couid finiſh 
it. Morality of the world, ye 
ſnares of vice and example, trea- 
chery of falſe friendſhip, incon- 
ſtancy and weakneſs of humanity, 
which of us is proof againſt you? 
Oh! if Sophia has ſullied her na- 
ture ; what woman dare rely up- 
on her's? But what a foul muſt 
that have been, which, having 
ſuch a heighth to fall, was able 
to recover herſelf, 

It is of your regenerated chil- 
dren that T am about to ſpeak to 
you : all their errors have been 
known to you : I ſhall only ſpeak 
of what regards their return to 
virtue, and is neceſſary to throw 
light on the ſtory of their re- 
pentance. 

Sophia conſoled, or rather diſ- 
ſipated by her female friend, and 
by the ſocieties into which ſhe led 
her, had no longer that decided 
taſte for private life and retirement; 
ſhe forgot all ſhe had loſt, and al- 
moſt all that was left her. Her 
ſon, as he grew up, became leſs 
dependent on her, and ſhe by de- 
grees learnt to be happy with- 
out him, I was myſelf no longer 
her Emilius : I was but her huſ- 
band, and the huſband of a faſhi- 
onable woman in great cities is a 
man whom ſhe treats in public 
with all poſſible reſpect and atten- 
tion, hut whom ſhe ſees not in 
private, Our ſocieties were for a 
conſiderable time the ſame. They 
changed inſenſibly. Each of us 
hoped to be more at eaſe when 
at a diltance from the other's in 


ſpection. We were no longer one, 
we were two diſtinct perſons ; the 
tyranny of faſhion had divided us, 
and our hearts ſought no re-union, 
We never ſaw each other, but 
when our country neighbours, or 
town friends brought us together. 
The wife, after ſeveral advances, 
which I had ſometimes no ſmall 
difficulty to reſiſt, was at length 
diſguſted, and attaching herielf | 
entirely to Sophia, they became 
inſeparable. The huſband paſſed 
much of his time in company with 
his wife, and of conſequence with 
mine, Their exterior deportment 
was regular and decent, but their 
maxims ſhould have alarmed me. 
Their harmony proceeded leſs 
from a real attachment, than from 
a mutual indifference to the duties 
of their ſtate, Little jealous of 
their reciprocal rights, they pre- 
tended their love was'the great- 
er, as they impoſed leſs reſtraint 
on each other; and neither was 
offended in not being the obje& 
of the other's attention. Above 
all (ſaid the wife) let my huſ- 
band live happy.''—** Provided 
my wife be my friend, I am con- 
tented (ſaid the huſband). Our 
ſentiments, continued he, do not 
depend on ourſelves, but our 

tions do; each contributes 


much as poſſible to the happineſs 


of the other. Can we better 
ſhow our love for thoſe who are 
dear to us, than by eving to 
all they deſire? We avoid the 
cruel neceſſity of flying from each 
c—_ ; 

This ſyſtem, abruptly laid o 
ſhould have hacked = N 
is not eaſy to imagine, what pow- 
er the overflowings of friendſhip 
have in reconciling us to things 
which otherwiſe would diſguſt us; 
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nor how much a philoſophy, ſo 


well adapted to the vices of human 


nature — a philoſophy which, in- 
ſtead of thoſe affections we are no 
Jonger capable of entertaining— 
inſtead of that inward duty which 
torments and benefits no one, pre- 
ſents nothing but politeneſs, 
reſpet, complaiſance, attention 
— nothing but freedom, li- 
berty, ſincerity, confidence: it 


is not eaſy, I ſay, to ima- 


gine what charms every thing 
that maintains an union between 
the perſons, when the hearts are 

longer united, has for the beſt 
diſpoſitions, and how attractive it 
becomes under the maſk of pro- 
priety. Reaſon would with dif- 
ficulty defend herſelf, if conſci- 
ence did not come to her aid. It 
was this that made Sophia and me 


_ aſhamed to ſhow a fondneſs which 


we had not. Our two friends, 
who had ſubjugated us, quarrelled 
without reſtraint, and thought 
they loved cne another, But an 
habitual reſpect, which we could 
not lay aſide, made it impoſſible 


for us to give mutual pain without 


ſhunning each other. Though 
we appeared to be a burthen to 
each other, we were nearer a 

conciliation than thoſe who were 
always together, Not to quit 
one another when in anger is a 
ſure ſymptom of eternal diſunion, 

But when our diſunion was 
moſt evident, every thing changed 
in the moſt extraordinary man- 
ner poſſible. Sophia, on a ſudden, 
became as ſedentary and retired 
as ſhe was before diſſipated. Her 
temper, naturally unequal, be- 
came continually ſad — gloomy. 
Shut up from morning to 8 
in her chamber, without ſpeaking, 
without weeping, without regard- 
ing any one, ſhe could not bear 


to be interrupted, Even her fe. 
male friend became inſupportable 
to her: ſhe told her ſo, and gay 
her an ill reception without pre. 
venting her return: ſhe beſought 
me more than once to deliver her 
from her. I quarrelled with her 
for this caprice, which I attribut. 
ed to jealouſy. I even told her of 
it one day in jeſt. No, Sir, | 
am not jealous (anſwered ſhe, with 
a cold and decided air) but I de. 
teſt that woman, and all I aſk of 
you 1s, that I may never ſee her,” 
Struck with theſe words, I deſired 
to know the cauſe of her hatred; 
ſhe refuſed to anſwer me. She 
had already denied admittance to 
the huſband; I was obliged to 
treat the wife in the ſame manner, 
and we ſaw them no more, 

Her melancholy, however, con. 
tinued and became alarming. [ 
began to be diſturbed by it ; but 
how ſhould I find out the cauſe 
which ſhe perſiſted in concealing ? 
I could not pretend to dictate to ſo 
haughty a ſoul : we had ceaſed for 
ſo long a time to he the confidents of 
each other, that Iwas little ſurpriſed 
ſhe diſdained to unboſom herſelf to 
me. It was neceſſary to merit 
that confidence; and whether her 
afflicting melancholy had re- kind. 
led an extinguiſhed paſſion, or 
that the flame only waited an op- 
portunity of blazing out afreſh, I 
perceived no great effort was ne- 
ceſſary on my part, to ſhow her all 
the attentions by which I hgped to 
conquer her filence, . 

I quitted her no more: but it 
was in vain that I returned to her, 
and marked my return with the 
moſt tender anxiety ; I ſaw with 
ſorrow that I made no advances. 
I attempted to reſume the privi- 
leges of a huſband, which I had 
too long renounced: I experienced 


the 
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the moſt invincible reſiſtance, It 
was no longer thoſe ſtimulating 
denials given to enhance the value 
of what is granted, nor yet thoſe 
tender and modeſt, but abſolute 
refuſals which intoxicated me with 
love while I was forced to reſpect 
them. They were the ſerious re- 
pulſes of a decided mind, which 
conſiders doubt as an inſult. She 
reminded me with vehemence of 
thoſe engagements formerly enter- 
ed into in your preſence, *f How- 
ever it may be (ſaid ſhe) with re- 
gard to me, you thould ſet a pro- 
er value upon yourſelf, and re- 
ſpect for ever the promiſe of Emi- 
lius. My faults do not authoriſe 
you to violate your on promiſes, 
You may puniſh me, but you can: 
not force me; and be aſſured I 
ſhall never admit your embraces.“ 
What could I anſwer, what could 
I do, but try to move Rer, to ſof- 
ten her, to conquer her obſtinac 
by perſeverance? Theſe vain ef. 
forts at once excited my love and 
my pride, Difficulties inflamed 
my heart, and I made it a point 
of honour to ſurmount them, 
Never, perhaps, after ten years of 
marriage, and after ſo long an 
eſtrangement, did the paſſion of 
a huſband blaze forth with more 
violence, I never, during the 
firſt ardour of my paſſion, ſhed ſo 
many tears at her feet: yet all was 
in vain—ſhe remained inexorable. 
J was as much ſurpriſed as af- 
flicted, knowing well that this in- 
flexibility of heart was not natural 
to her. I was not diſheartened ; 
and, if I did not overcome her ob- 
ſtinacy, I imagined I ſaw in it 
leſs averfhon, Some ſigns of ſor- 
row and pity tempered the bitter- 
neſs of her refuſals; I ſometimes 
thought it was with pain ſhe denied 
I 


me her languid eyes let fall on me 
ſome looks not leſs ſorrowful, but 
leſs wild, and which ſeemed: to 


indicate compaſſion. I ſuppoſed 
that the ſhame of ſuch exceſſive 


caprice rendered her fo obdurate, 
that ſhe 1 as not being able 
to excuſe herſelf, and that perhaps 
ſhe waited only for a little compul- 
fion, that ſhe might ſeem to give 
to force what ſhe dared not now 
beſtow of herſelf. Struck with an 
idea which flattered my deſires, I 
gave myſelf up to it with tranſ- 
port; I wiſhed to pay this addi- 
tional attention to her that I might 
ſpare her the embarraſſment of 
yielding after ſo long a reſiſtance. 

One day, when carried away 
by deſire, I joined to the moſt 
tender ſupplications the moſt ar- 
dent careſſes; I ſaw ſhe was moved, 
T endeavoured te complete my vic- 
tory. Oppreſſed and palpitating, 
ſhe was near yielding ; when ona 
ſudden, changing her air and 
whole deportment, ſhe puſhed me 
back with inexpreſſible violence 


and agitation, and beholding me 


with an eye which fury and de- 
ſpair rendered dreadful—** Hold, 
milius ( ſaid ſhe ), and know 
that I am no longer your's ; ano- 
ther has defiled your bed—I am 
with child—our perſons ſhall ne- 
ver be united—?” and, ruſhing 
with impetuoſity into her cloſet, 
ſhe ſhut the door, 
I remain confounded.—— 
My friend, this is not the hiſ- 
tory of the events of my life ; they 
are little worthy to be related; it 
is the hiſtory of my” paſſions, of 
my feelings, of my ideas, Suffer 
me to ſpeak at large of the moſt 
terrible revolution that ever my 
heart experienced. 
The greater wounds of the 
N mind, 
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mind, as well as of the body, do 
- not bleed the moment they are 

iven, nor is the pain they occaſion 
immediately felt, Nature callects 
all her force to fuſtain its violence, 
and the mortal wound 1s often 
given before it is felt. At this 
unexpected ſcene, at theſe words 
which my ears ſeemed to ſhut out, 
I remain motionleſs, annihilated ; 
my eyes cloſe, a deadly cold runs 
through my veins ; without faint. 
ing, I feel all my ſenſes benumb- 
ed, all my faculties ſuſpended 
an univerſal anarchy reigns in my 
mind, like the chaotick appear- 
ance of a changing theatre, when 
the preſent ene diſappears to 
give place to a new creation, 

I am ignorant how long I re- 
mained in this fituation, on my 
knees, and without daring to 
move, leſt I ſhould diſcover that 
all which had happened was not a 
dream. I wiſh that this ſtate of 
ſtupefaction had laſted for ever. 
Being rouſed at length, my firſt 
ſenſation was an inexplicable hor- 
ror for every thing that ſurround- 
ed me. Iriſe immediately, Iruſh 
out of the room and down ſtairs, 
without ſeeing any 'thing, with- 
out ſpeaking to any one; I get 
out into the ſtreet, and, with 
haſty ſtrides, fly away with the 
Tapidity of a ſtag, which thinks to 
avoid, by his velocity, the dart he 
carries buried in his fide. | 

Thus I ran without ſtopping, 
without moderating my flight, in- 
to a public garden. The fight of 
day, and of the heavens, was a 
burden to me; I ſought for dark- 
nefs under the trees; at length, 
being out of breath, I let myſelf 
fall, half dead, upon the graſs — 
Where am I? What is become of 
me? What have | heard? What 


a cataſtrophe? Madman! what g 


chimera have you followed? Love, 
honour, faith, virtue, what is be. 
come of you? The elevated the no. 
ble Sophia, is nothing but a proſti. 
tute! this exclamation, extorted by 
deſpair, was followed by ſuch ago. 
nies of mind, that, choaked with 
my ſobs, my breath and utterance 
remained ſuſpended. Had it not 


been for the ſtorm of paſſion that 


followed, this agony would have 
ſtrangled me. O who could ex. 
preſs that conflict of different ſen. 
ſations, which ſhame, love, rage, 
ſorrow, pity, jealouſy, raiſed all 
at once in my mind. No, ſuch a 
ſituation, ſuch a war of paſſions, 
cannot be deſcribed. The intox. 
ications of extreme joy, which by 
an uniform progreſſion ſeems to di. 
late, and, as it were, rarefy our 
whole being, we eaſily conceive, 
But when gxceflive anguiſh aſſem- 
bles in the Breaſt of a ſingle wretch 
all the furies of hell; when, wound. 
ed on every fide by a thouſand 
different ſtings; he feels all, with. 
out being able to diſtinguiſh 
any; when torn a hundred differ. 
ent ways, by a hundred different 
cords—multiplied in his ſufferings, 
he ſeems to loſe the unity of his 
being, and every ſingle torment 
takes up his whole exiſtence, 
Such was my ſituation, and ſuch 
1t remained during ſeveral hours, 
— How ſhall I iRure it to you? 
volumes would be neceſſary to de- 
ſcribe the ſufferings of every ſingle 
inſtant, Happy mortals! you, 
whoſe narrow and frozen minds 
are raſenſible to every thing but 
the viciſſitudes of fortune, undiſ- 
turbed by every paſſion but the 
deſire of gain, may you always 
conſider this dreadful ſtate as a 
fiction, and never experience the 


cruel 
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tuel torments, which the diſuni- 
on of more worthy attachments 
dccaſions, in hearts capable of 
feeling them, | | 

Our powers are bounded, and 
all violent emotions have their in- 
ervals. In one of thoſe moments 
f ſuſpenſion, when nature pre- 
pares herſelf for new ſufferings, 
happened to think on a addon 
pf my youth—of you, my friend 

of your inſtructions. I recol- 
eted that I was a man, and I aſk- 
| myſelf immediately, what in- 
ury have I ſuffered in my per- 
fon ? what crime have I commit- 
ed? what part of myſelf have I 
oft? If at this moment I were to 
fall, ſuch as I am, from the clouds 
to commence my exiſtence, could 
E conſider myſelf as an unhappy 
being? This reflection, quicker 
than lightening, illumined my 
mind for an inſtant: I ſoon loſt 


liſcover me to myſelf, I ſaw my- 
ſelf clearly in my place : the uſe 
made of this moment of reaſon 
ras to learn that I was incapable 
f reaſoning, The dreadful agi- 
tation that reigned in my mind 
prevented me from taking notice 
f any object: I was not in a con- 
lition to ſee any thing, to com- 
pare, to deliberate, to reſolve, to 
judge. All attempts, therefore, 
to diſcover by deliberation what 
vas beſt to be done, would have 
deen but an uſeleſs torment ; they 
vould have aggravated my ſuffer- 
iags to no purpoſe, and my only 
care was to gain time, that I might 
compoſe my ſenſes and ſettle my 
imagination. I believe this is the 
nly thing you could have done 
yourſelf had you been preſent to 
inſtruct me. Determined to let 
de fury of thoſe paſſions ſubſide 
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his light, but it was ſufficient to 


N 


which I could not overcome, I. 
ſet. about this reſolution with a 


kind of voluptuous deſperation, as 


having removed all the obſtacles 
to my grief. I riſe with precipi- 
tation, I proceed to walk as be- 
fore without following any deter- 
minate path: I run, I wander, 
diſferent ways; I give up my bo- 
dy to all the agitation of my mind; 
I follow its ſuggeſtion. without re- 
ſtraint ; I put myſelf out of breath; 
and, increaſing the difficulty of 
ref 8 by the frequency of my 
ſighs, I feel myſelf at times on the 
point of ſuffocation; | 

The violence of this exerciſe 
diverted my pain, by ſuſpend- 
ing my feelings. Iaſtinct, in vio- 
lent paſſions, ſuggeſts certain ex- 
clamations, motio:s, and geſtures, 
which give vent to the ſpirits, and 
turn the tide of paſſion another 
way. Agitation is but a ſymptom 
of rage. A gloomy filence is 
more to be dreaded ; it is the 
neighbour of deſpair. . That very 
night, I experienced this differ- 
ence in a manner almoſt yo be 
laughed at; if any thing, that ſhows 
the folly and miſery of mankind, 
could appear ſo to man. 

After innumerable wanderings, 
of which I was altogether uncon- 
ſcious, I found myſelf in the mid- 
dle of the city, ſurrounded by car- 
riages, in the neighbouthood of a 
theatre, and about the hour of its 
opening. I ſhould have been 
trampled upon by the crowd, if 
* who pulled me by the 
arm, had not told me of my dan 
ger: I throw myſelf into a door 
that was open; it was a coffee- 
houſe. I was there accolted by 
people of my 2ccquaintance,; who, 


after telling me I know not what, _ 


carried me I know not where. 
N Stack 
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Struck with the ſound of muſick 
and the ſplendour of lights, I 
come to myſelf, I open my eyes 
and look about me: I find my- 
felf in the pit, on the night of a 
firſt repreſentation, preſſed by the 
crowd, and unable to get out. 

I trembled ; but I reſigned my- 
ſelf tomy ſituation ; I ſaid nothing; 
I preſerved an air of apparent 
tranquillity, however dear it coſt 
me. The noiſe was great, and of 
the perſons ſpeaking on all ſides 
of me, ſome addreſſed themſelves 
to me; underſtanding nothing, 
what anſwer could I give? But 
one of thoſe who had brought me 
there, having accidentally menti- 
oned my wife, at this fatal name, 
I ſent forth a piercing cry which 
was heard by all the aſſembly, and 
occaſioned much noiſe, I quick. 
ly compoſed myſelf, and every 
thing was quiet. However, hav- 
ing by this cry attracted the atten- 
tion of thoſe who ſtood round me, 
F ſought the moment of eſcape, 
and, drawing near the door by de- 


grees, I at length got out before - 


they had finiſhed. 

On entering the ſtreet, happen- 
ing to look at my hand, which I 
had kept in my boſom during the 
whole repreſentation, I ſaw that 
my fingers were ſtained with blood, 
and I thought I felt ſome trickling 
down my breaſt. I open my bo- 
ſom, I look, I find it bloody and 
tacerated like the heart it encloſed, 
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You may eaſily imagine that 
ſpectator, undiſturbed, in {ug 
circumſtances, was no very guy 
Judge of the piece he had 
performed, 

I quickened my pace, tren 
ling leſt I ſhould be again me 
with; night favouring my wander 
ings; I ſet about walkin 
ſtreets a ſecond time, as if n 
make amends for the reſtraint | 
had juſt experienced. I wander 
ed for ſeveral hours without ref. 
ing one moment; at length, bein 
hardly able to ſupport myſelf, an, 
finding that I was near home, 
enter, not without a dreadful pal. 
pitation of the heart. I aſk where 
my ſon is; Iam told he 1s aſleey; 
I remain filent and figh ; my fer. 
vants wiſh to ſpeak to me; I com. 
mand them to be ſilent; I throy 
myſelf on my bed, and defire then 
all to go to reſt. After a few hour 
repoſe, worſe than the agitation of 
the preceding day, I riſe before it 
is light, — croſſing the apart- 
ments without noiſe, come to So- 
phia's chamber; there, unable to 
reſtrain myſelf, with the moſt de. 
2 meanneſs, I cover with a 
thouſand kiſſes, and bathe with 
torrent of tears, the threſhold of 
her door ; retreating then with the 
fear and precaution of a guilty 
perſon, I walk quietly out of 
the houſe, reſolved never to te- 
enter it.“ 
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ODE for te NEW YEAR, 1713. 
By WILLIAM WRITEREAD, E. Per- Laureat. 


E Nations, hear th' important tale, 
Tho' armies preſs, tho' fleets aſſail, 
Tho? vengeful war's collected ſtores 
At once united Bourbon pours, _ 
Unmov'd amidft th' inſulting bands, 
Emblem of Britain, Calpe ſtands ! | 
Th' all-conquering hoſts their baffled efforts mourn, 
And, tho” the wreath's prepar'd, unwreath'd the chiefs return. 


Ye nations, hear! Nor fondly deem 
Britannia's ancient ſpirit fled 
Or gloſing weep her ſetting beam, 
Whoſe fierce meridian rays Her rivals dread. 
Her Genius ſlept; her Genius wakes ; 
Nor ftrength deſerts her, nor high Heaven forſakes. 


To Heaven ſhe bends, and Heaven alone, 
Who all her wants, her weakneſs knows : 
And ſupplicates th” eternal Throne, 
To ſpare her crimes, and heal her woes. 
Proud man with vengeance ſtill 
Purſues, and aggravates even fancied ill: 
„Fark gentler means offended Heaven employs. 
With mercy Heaven corrects, thaſtiſes, not deſttoys. 


When hope's laſt gleam can hardly dare 
To pierce the gloom, and ſooth deſpair, 
When flames the uplifted bolt on high, 
In act to cleave th? offended ſky, 
It's iſſuing wrath can Heaven repreſs, 
And win to virtue by ſucceſs. 
Then, O! to Heaven's protecting hand 

Be praiſe, be prayer addreſt, 
Whoſe mercy bids a guilty Iand 
' Be virtuous and os g 
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So ſhall the riſing year regain 
The erring ſeafons wonted chain ; 
The rolling months that gird the ſphere 
Again their wonted liveries wear 
And health breathe freſh in every pale, 
And plenty clothe each ſmiling bale 
* With all the bleſſings nature yields 
To temperate ſuns from fertile fields. 


So ſhall the proud be taught to bow, 
Pale Envy's vain contentions ceaſe, 

The ſea once more its ſovereign know, 
And glory gild the wreaths of peace. 


ODE yr bis MAJESTY's Birth-Day, June 4. 1783. 
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By WILLIAu WHITEHEAD, Ei. Poet-Laureat. 


T length the troubled waters reſt, 
And, ſhadowing Ocean's calmer breaſt, 
Exulting Commerce ſpreads her woven wings : 
Free as the winds that waft them o'er, 
Her iſſuing veſſels glide from ſhore to ſhore, 
And in the bending ſhrouds the careleſs ſea-boy fings, 


Is Peace a bleſſing? - Aſk the mind 
That glows with love of human kind, 
That knows no guile, no partial weakneſs knows, 
Contracted to no narrow ſphere, 
The world, the world at large, is umpire here, 
They feel, and they enjoy, the bleſſings peace beſtows. 


Then, oh! what bliſs his boſom ſhares, 
Who, conſcious of ingenuous worth, | 
Can nobly ſcorn inferior cares, a 
And ſend the generous edict forth; 0 
To diſtant ſighs of modeſt woe 
Can lend a pitying liſt'ning ear, 
Nor fee the meaneſt ſorrows flow 
Without a {ympathiſing tear. 


Tho? rapine with her fury train 

Rove wide and wild o'er earth and main, 
In act to ſtrike; tho? ſlaughter cleave the air, 

At his command they drop the ſword, 

And in their midway courſe his potent word 
Arreſts the ſhafts of death, of terror, of deſpair. 


When 


en 
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When thoſe who have the power to bleſs 
Are readieſt to relieve diſtreſs, 
When private virtues dignify a crown, 
The genvine ſohs of freedom feel 
A duty which tranſcends a ſubject's zeal, 


And dread the man's reproach more than the monarch's 050 | 


Then to 7his day be honours paid 
The world's proud conqu'rors never knew; 
Their lauxels ſhrink, their glories fade, \ 
Expos'd to reaſon's ſober view. 
But reaſon, juſtice, truth, rejoice, 
When diſcord's baneful triumphs ceaſe, 
And hail with one united voice 
The friend of man, the friend of peace. 


Extract from Maso x's Tranſlation of Du Freſnoy's Art of Painting. 
70 R*2 E then, ye youths! while yet that warmth inſpires, 


While yet nor years impair, nor labour tires, 

While beak; while ftrength are yours, while that mild ray, 
Which ſhone auſpicious on your natal day, 
Conducts you to Minerva's peaceful quire, 
Sons of her choice, and tharers of her fire, 
Riſe at the call of art: expand your breaſt, 
Capacious to receive the mighty gueſt, 
While, free from prejudice, your active eye 
Preſerves its firſt unſullied purity z | 6 
While new to beauty's charms, your eager ſoul 
Drinks copious draughts of the delicious whole, 
And Memory on her ſoft, yet laſting page, 
Stamps the freſh image which ſhall charm thro? age. 

When duly taught each geometric rule, 
Approach with awful ſtep the Grecian ſchool, v7 


The ſculptur'd reliques of her ſkill ſurrey, 


Muſe on by night, and imitate by day; 
No reſt, no pauſe till, all her graces 8 
A happy habit makes each grace your own. 

As years advance, to modern malters come, 
Gaze on their glories in majeſtic Rome; 
Admire the proud productions of their eilt 
Which Venice, Parma, and Bologna fill; 
And, rightly led by our preceptive lore, 
Their ſtyle, their colouring, purt by part, explore. 
See RAPHAEL there his forms celeſtial trace, 
UnrivalPd ſovereign of the realms of grace. 
See ANGELO, with energy divine, 
Seige on | the ſummit of correct deſign, 
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Learn how, at Jvt10's birth, the Muſes ſmil'd, 2 
And in their myſtic caverns nurs'd the child; 
How, by th' Aonian powers their ſmile beſtow'd, 
His pencil with poetic fervor glow'd ; 
When faintly verſe Apollo's charms convey'd, 
He oped the ſhrine, and all the God diſplay'd: 
His triumphs more than mortal pomp adorns, 
With more than mortal rage his battle burns, 
His heroes, happy heirs of fav'ring fame, 
More from his art than from their actions claim. 

Bright, beyond all the reſt, CoxatcGro flings 
His ample lights, and round them gently brings 
The mingling ſhade. In all his works we view 
Grandeur of ſtyle, and chaſtity of hue. 

Yet higher ſtill great TI TIAx dar'd to ſoar, 

He reach'd the loftieſt heights of colouring's power ; 
His friendly tints in happieſt mixture flow, 

His ſhades and lights their juſt gradations know, 

He knew thoſe dear deluſions of the art, 

That round, relieve, inſpirit ev'ry part: 

Hence deem'd divine, the world his merit own'd, 
With riches loaded, and with honours crown'd. 

From all their charms combin'd, with happy toil, 
Did AnniBar compoſe his wond'rous ſtyle : ; 
O'er the fair fraud ſo cloſe a yell is thrown, * 

'T hat every borrow'd grace becomes his own. 

If then to praife like theirs your ſouls aſpire, 
Catch from their works a portion of their fire; 
Revolve their labors all, fr all will teach, 
Their finiſh'd picture, and their ſlighteſt ſketch, 
Yet more than theſe to meditation's eyes | 
Great nature's ſelf redundantly ſupplies : 

Her preſence, beſt of models ! is the ſource 

| Whence genius draws augmented power and force; 
Her precepts, belt of teachers! give the powers, 
Whence art, by practice, to — ſoars. 

Theſe uſeful rules from time and chance to ſave, 

In Latian ſtrains, the ſtudioùs Freſnoy gave; | ] 
On Tiber's peaceful banks the poet lay, ] 
What time the pride of Bourbon urg'd his way, 
Thro' hoſtile camps, and crimſon fields of ſlain, 4 
To vindicate his race and vanquiſh' Spain; ] 
High on the Alps he took his warrior ftand, ] 
And thence, in ardent volley from his hand I 
IIis thunder darted ; % the flatterer ings 4 
In trains beſt ſuited to the ear of kings ) 4 
And like Alcides, with vindictive tread, J 
Oruſh'd the Hiſpanian lion's gaſping head. 1 | 
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But mark the Proteus. policy fate 

Now, while his courtly numbers I tranſlato, 
The foes are friends, in ſocial league they dare 
On Britain to ** let flip the dogs of war.” 
Vain efforts all, which in diſgrace ſhall end, 
If Britain, truly to herſelf a friend, 

hro* all her realms bids civil diſcord ceafe, 
And heals her empirt's wounds by arts of peace. 
Rouſe then, fair freedom ! fan that holy fame 
From whence thy ſons their deareſt bleſſings claim; 
Still bid them feel that ſcorn of lawleſs ſway, 
Which intereſt cannot blind, nor power diſmay : 
So ſhall the throne, thou gaw'ſt the Brunſwick line, | 
Long by that race adoru'd, thy dread palladium ſhine.” 


Extract from Tart VILLAGE, @ Poem by the Rev. G. Cranr, 
haplain to his Grace the Duke of Rutland, Cc. | 


” YE ous ſouls who dream of rural 4 


hom the ſmooth ſtream and ſmoother ſonnet pleaſe; _ 


Go! if the peaceful cot your prailes ſhare, 
Go look within, and aſk if peace be there: 
If peace be his—that drooping weary lire, 
Or their's, that offspring round their feeble fire, 
Or her's, that matron pale, whoſe trembling hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth th* expiring brand. 
Nor yet can time itſelf obtain for theſe 
Life's lateſt comforts, due reſpect and eaſe ; 
For yonder ſee that hoary ſwain, whole age 
Can with no cares except its own engage ; 
Who, propt on that rude ſtaff, looks up to ſee 
The bare arms broken from the withering tree ; 
On which, a boy, he climb'd the loftieſt bough, 
Then his firſt joy, but his ſad emblem now. 

He once was chief in all the ruſtic trade, 
His ſteady hand the ſtraĩteſt furrow made; 
Full many a prize he won, and {till is proud 
To find the triumphs of his youth glow'd ; 
A tranſient pleaſure ſparkles in his eyes, 
He hears and ſmiles, then thinks again and ſighs : 
For now he journeys to his grave in pain; 
The rich diſdain him; nay, the poor diſdain ; 
Alternate maſters now their ſlave command, 
And urge the efforts of his feeble hand; 
Who, when his age attempts its taſk in vain, 
With ruthleſs taunts of lazy poor complain 
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Oft may you ſee him when ke tends the ſheep, 
His winter charge, beneath the hillock weep ; 
Oft hear him murmur to the winds that blow 
O'er his white locks, and. bury them in ſnow ; 
When rouz*d by rage and muttering in the morn, 
He mends the broken hedpe with icy thorn. 
„ Whv do I live, when I defire to be 
At once from life and life's long labour free? 
Like leaves iu ſpring, the young are blown away, 
Without the ſorrows of a flow decay; 
I, like yon wither'd leaf, remain behind, 
Nip t by the froſt and ſhivering in the wind ; 
1 — it abides till younger buds come on, 
As J, now all my fellow ſwains are gone; 
Then, from the riſing generation thruſt, 
It falls, like me, unnotic'd, to the duſt. 
„ 'Theſe fruitful fields, theſe numerous flocks 1 fee, 
Are others? gain, bur killing cares to me; 
To me the Audzen of my youth are lords, 
Slow in their gifts, but haſty in their words; 
Wants of their own demand their care, and who 
Feels his own want and ſuccours others too ? 
A lonely, wretched man, in pain I go, 
None need my help and none reheve my woe; 
Then let my bones beneath the turf be laid, 
And men forget the wretch they would not aid, * 
Thus groan the old, till by diſeaſe oppreſt, 
They taſte a final woe, and then they reſt. 
Their's is yon houſe that holds the pariſh poor, 
Whoſe walls of mud ſcarce bear the broken door; 
There, where the putrid vapours, flagging, play, 
And the dull wheel hums doletul through the day ; 
There children dwell who know no parents“ care, 
Parents, who know no children's love, dwell there ; 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyleſs bed, 
Forſaken wives and mothers never wed ; 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 
And crippled age with more than childhood. fears; 
The lame, the dad, and, far the happieſt they! 
The moping idiot and the madman gay. 
Here too the ſick their final doom receive, 
Here brought amid the ſcenes of grief, to grieve; 
Where the loud groans from ſome ſad chamber flow, 
Mixt with the clamours of the croud below ; 
Here ſorrowing, they each kindred ſorrow ſcan, 
And the cold charities of man to man. 
Whofe laws indeed for ruin'd age provide, 
And ſtrong compulſion plucks the ſcrap from pride; 
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But ſtill that ſcrap is bought with many a ſigh, 
And pride embitters what it can't deny. 
Say ye, oppreſt by ſome fantaſtic woes, 
Some jarring nerve that baffles your repoſe; 
Who preis the downy couch, while ſlaves advance 
With timid eye, to read the diſtant Aae: 
Who with ſad prayers the weary doctor teaze 
To name the nameleſs ever- new diſeaſe; 
Who with mock patience dire complaints endure, 
Which real pain, and that alone can cure; 
How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 
Deſpis'd, neglected, left alone to die? _ 
How would ye bear to draw your lateſt breath, 
Where all that's wretched paves the way for death ? 
Such is that room which one rude beam divides, - 
And naked rafters form the ſloping ſides 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are ſcen, 
And lath and mud is all that he between; 
Save one dull pane, that, coarſely patch'd, gives way 
To the rude tempeſt, yet excludes the day: + 
Here, on a matted flock, with duſt o'erſpread, 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid head; 
For him no hand. the cordial cup applies, | 
Nor wipes the tear that ſtagnates in his eyes; 
No friends with ſoft diſcourſe his pain beguile, 
Nor promiſe hope till ſickneſs wears a ſmile. 
But ſoon a loud and haſty ſummons calls, 
Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the walls; 
Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat, 
All pride and buſineſs, buſtle and conceit; 
With looks unalter'd by theſe ſcenes of wee, 
With ſpeed that entering, ſpeaks his haſte to go; 
He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 
And carries fate and phyſic in his eye; 
A potent quack, long vers'd in human ills, 
Who firſt inſults the victim whom he kills; 
Whoſe murd'rous hand a drowſy bench protect, 
And whoſe moſt tender mercy is neglect. 
Paid by the pariſh for attendance here, 
He wears contempt upon his ſapient ſneer ; 
In haſte he ſeeks the bed where miſery lies, 
impatience mark'd in his averted eyes; 
And, ſome habitual queries hurried o'er 
Without reply, he ruſhes on the door; 
His drooping patient, long inur'd to pain, 
And long unheeded, knows remonſtrance vain ; 
He ceaſes now the feeble help to crave 5 
Of man, and mutely haſtens to the grave. 
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But ere his death ſome pions doubts ariſe, 
Some ſimple fears which “ bold bad' men deſpiſe ; 
Fain would be. aſk the pariſh prieſt to prove 
His title certain to the joys A : 
For this he ſends the murmuring nurfe, who calls 
The holy ſtranger to theſe diſmal walls; 
And doch not he, the pious man, appear, 
He, ** paſling rich with forty pounds a year?“ 
Ah! no, a ſhepherd of a different ſtock, 
And far unlike him, feeds this little flock ; 
A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday's taſk 
As much as God or man can fairly aſk ; 
The reſt he gives to loves and labours light, 
To felds the morning and to feaſts the night; 
None better fKill'd, the noify pack to guide, 
To urge their chace, to cheer them or to chide; 
Sure in his ſhot, his game he ſeldom miſt, 
And ſeldom fail'd to win his game at whiſt ; 
Then, while ſuch honours bloom around his head, 
Shall he fit ſadly by the fick man's bed 
To raiſe the hope he feels not, or with zeal 
To combat fears that ev'n the pious feel ? 
Now once again the gloomy ſcene explore, 
Lefs gloomy now; the bitter hour is o'er, 
The man of many ſorrows ſighs no more, 
Up yonder hill, behold how ſadly flow 
The bier moves winding from the vale below; 
'There lie the happy dead, from trouble free, 
And the glad pariſh pays the frugal fee; 
No more, oh! Death, thy victim tarts to hear 
Churchwarden ftern, or kingly overſeer ; 
No more the farmer gets his humble bow, 
Thou art his lord, the beſt of tyrants thou ! 
Now to the church behold the mourners come, 
Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb ; 
The village children now their games ſuſpend, 
To ſee the bier that bears their antient friend; 
For he was one in all their idle ſport, | 
And like a monarch rul'd their little court; 
The pliant bow he form'd, the flying ball, 
The bat, the wicket, were his labours all; 
Him now they follow to his grave, and ſtand 
Silent and ſad, and gazing, hand in hand; 
While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled relicks of the parith poor: 
The bell tolls late, the moping owl flies round, 
Fear marks the flight and magniſies the ſound 
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The buſy prieſt, detain'd by weightier care, 
Defers his duty till the day of prayer ; 

And waiting long, the crowd retire diſtreſt, 

To think a poor man's bones ſhould lie unbleſt.“ 


The ConcLus1o0N' of the ſame Poym. 


« OH! if in life one noble chief appears, 
Great in his name, while blooming in his years 
Born to enjoy whate'er delights mankind, 
And yer to all you feel or fear teſign'd; 
Who gave up pleaſures you could never ſhare, 
For pain which you are ſeldom doom'd to bear; 
If ſuch there be, then let your murmurs ceaſe, 
Think, think of him, ind take your lot in peace, 
An] ſuch there was: Oh! grief, that checks our pride, 
Weeping we ſay there was, for Manners * died ;j— 
Belov'd of heav'n ! theſe humble lines forgive, 
That ſing of thee, and thus aſpire to live. 
As the tall oak, whoſe vigorous branches form 
An ample ſhade and brave the wildeſt ſtorm, 
High o'er the ſubje& wood is ſeen to grow, 
The guard and glory of the trees below; 
Till on its head the fiery bolt deſcends, 
And oh the plain the ſhatter'd trunk extends; 
Yet then it lies, all wond'rous as before, 
And till the glory, though the guard no more. 
So thou, when every virtue, every grace, 
Roſe in thy ſoul, or ſhone within thy face; 
When, though the ſon of Granby, thou wert known 
Leſs by thy Fther's glory than thy own ; 
When Honour lov'd, and gave thee every charm, 
Fire to thy eye and vigour'to thy arm ; 
Then from our lofty hopes and longing eyes 
Fate and thy virtues call'd thee to the ſkies ; 
Yet ſtill we wonder at thy pon fy nar | 


\ 


And loſing thee, ſtill dwell upon thy name. 
Oh! ever honour'd, ever valued | ſay 
What verſe can praiſe thee, or what work repay ? 
Yet verle (in all we can) thy worth repays, 
Nor truſts the tardy zeal of future days ;j— 
Honours for thee thy country ſhall prepare, _ 
Thee in their hearts, the good, the brave ſhall bear ; a 
To deeds like thine ſhall nobleſt chiefs aſpire, ; 
The Muſe ſhall mourn thee, and the world admire, 


* The late Lord Robert Manners, who died of the wounds he received on the | 
memorable 12th of April, 1782, on which day he commanded the Re/Ulution of 


In 


Suns. —-Vide his character, &c. page 35. 
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In future times, when ſmit with glory's charms, - 


The untry'd youth firſt quits a father's arms; 


Oh be like him,” the weeping fire mall ſay, 


Like Manners walk, who walk'd in honour's way; 


in danger foremoſt, yet in death ſedate, 
Oh! be like him in all things, but his fate!“ 
If for that fate ſuch public tears be ſhed, 
That victory ſeems to die now the art dead; 
How ſhall a friend his nearer hope reſign, 
'That friend a brother, and whoſe ſoul was thine ? 
By what bold lines ſhall we his grief expreſs, | 
Or by what ſoothing numbers make it leſs ? 
Tis not, I know, the chiming of a ſong, 
Nor all the powers that to the Muſe belong ; 
Words aptly cull'd, and meanings well expreſt, 
Can calm the ſorrows of a Wy breaſt : 
But Rutland's virtues ſhall his griefs reſtrain, 
And join to heal the boſom where they reign. 

Yet hard the taſk to heal the bleeding heart, 
To bid the ſtill-recurring thoughts depart ; 
Huſh the loud grief, 400 ſtem the riſing ſigh, 
And curb rebellious paſſion with reply; 
Calmly to dwell on all that pleas'd before, 
And yet to know that all can pleaſe no more 
Oh! glorious labour of the ſoul, to ſave. 
Her captive powers, and bravely mourn the brave! 


To ſuch, theſe thoughts will laſting comfort give :— 


Life is not valu'd by the time we hve; 


Tis not an even courſe of threeſcore years, 


A life of narrow views and paltry fears; 

Grey hairs and wrinkles,” and the cares they bring, 
That take from death the terror or the ſting; | 
But 'tis the ſpirit that is mounting high 
Above the world ; a native of the ſky; 

The noble ſpirit, that, in dangers brave, 
Calmly looks on, or looks beyond the grave. 
Such Manners was, ſo he reſign'd his breath! 

If in a glorious, then a timely death. | 
Ceaſe then that grief, and let thoſe tears ſubſide : 
If paſſion rule us, be that paſſion pride; 

If reaſon, reaſon bids us ſtrive to raiſe | 
Our ſinking hearts, and he like him we praiſe ; 
Or if affection ſtill the ſoul ſubdue, 

Bring all his virtues, all his worth in view, 

And let affection find its comfort too; 

For how can grief ſo deeply wound the heart, 
Where admiration claims ſo large a part? 
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Grief is a ſoe, expel him then thy ſoul; 
Let nobler thoughts the nearer woes controul; 
Oh! make the age to come thy better care, 
cou _— s, other Granbys there; 0 
And as thy thoughts through ſtreamin lide, 
See other K 3 as Manners died »4 e 
Vidtims victorious, who with him ſhall ſtand 
In Fame's fair book the guardians of the land; 
And from their fate thy race ſhall nobler grow, 
As trees ſhoot upward that are prun'd below: 
Or, as old Thames, borne down with decent pride, 
See his young ſtreams go murmuring by his ſide; 
Though ſome, by art cut off, no longer run, 
And ſome are loſt beneath the ſummer's ſun ; 
Yet the ſtrong ſtream moves on, and as it moves, 
Its power increaſes, and its uſe improves ; 
While plenty round its ſpacious waves beſtow, 
Still it flows on, and ſhall for ever flow.“ 


On the Death of Dr. RontrT Lever. 
By Dr. Jonnson. 


(CONDEMN'D to hope's deluſive mine, 
As on we toil from day to day, 
Buy ſudden blaſts, or flow decline, 
Our ſocial comforts drop away. 


Well tried through many a varying year, 
See Lever to the grave deſcend ; 
Officious, innocent, ſincere, ; 
Of ev'ry friendleſs name the friend. 


Yet ſtill he fills affection's eye, 
Obſcurely wiſe, and coarſely kind ; 
Nor, letter*d arrogance, deny 
Thy praiſe to merit unrefin'd. 


When fainting nature call'd for aid, 
And hov'ring death prepar'd the blow, 
His vig'rous remedy diſplay d 
The power of art without the ſnow. 
In miſery*s darkeſt caverns known, 
His uſeful care was ever nigh, nds. © 
Where hopeleſs anguiſh pour'd his groan, 
And lonely want retir'd to die. | 


No ſummons mock*'d by chill delay, 1 
No petty gain diſdain'd by pride, — 
The modeſt wants of ev'ry day 2 
The toil of ev'ry day ſupplied, 
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His virtues walk'd their narrow round; 
Nor made a pauſe, nor left a void; 
And fure th' Eternal Maſter found 
The ſingle talent well employ'd. 


The buſy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 

His frame was firm, his powers were bright; 
Tho? now his eightieth year was nigh. 


They with no throbbing fiery pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 
eath broke at once the vital chain, 
And fotc'd his ſoul the neateſt way. 


Ex: 
4 


FAREWELL © BATH. 
By Lady M. W. MonTacvu. 


T0 all you ladies now at Bath; 
And eke, ye beaus, to you, 
With aking heart; and wat'ry eyes, 

I bid my laſt adieu. 
Farewell ye nymphs, who waters ſip 
Hot reeking from the pumps, 


While muſic lends her friendly aid, 
To theer you from the dumps. 


. T. 4 8 0 , , 1 
Farewell, ye wits, who prating ſtand, 


And criticiſe the fair; 
Yourſelves the joke of men of ſenſe, 
Who hate a coxcomb's air, 


Farewell to Deard's, and all her toys, 
Which glitter iv her ſhop, 

Deludlng traps to ea boys; 
The warehouſe of the fop. 


Lindſay's and Hayes's, both farewell; 
Where in the ſpacious hall, 
With boiinding ſteps, and ſprightly air; 

I've led up many a ball. 


When Somerville, of courteous mien, 
Was part'ner in the dance, | 
With ſwimming Hawes, and Brownlow blithe; 
And Britton, pink of France. 


Poor Naſh, farewell! may fortune ſmile, - 
Thy drooping ſoul revive : 

My heart js full, I can no more 
Joan, bid the coachman drive. 
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To the Tune of — Chevy Chace. 


«© TOHN Grid was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


«© ſohn Gilpin's ſpouſe ſaid to her dear: 
Though wedded we have been 
Theſe twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have ſeen. 


«© To-morrow is our wedding-day, 
And we will then repair 
Unto the bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaiſe and pair. 


«« My fiſter and my ſiſter's child; 
Myſelf and children three, 
Will fill the chaiſe ; ſo you muſt ride 
On horſeback after we.“ 


He ſoon replied, I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 
And you are ſhe, my deareſt deap, 
Therefore it ſhall be done. | 


«« I am a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world docs know, 
And my good friend, the callender, 
Will lend his horſe to go.” 


«« Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, © That's well ſaid ; 


And for that wine 1s dear, 
We will be furniſh'd with our own, 
Which is ſo bright and clear.” 
«« John Gilpin kiſs'd his loving wife; 
O'erjoy'd was he to find, 
That though on pleaſare ſhe was bent, 
" She had a frugal mind. 


in The entertaining and facetious Hiſtory of Joun G1Lein ; ſhewitg how 
he went further than he intended, aud came home ſafe at laſt. 


Erxtracted from the RepostTarY: A ſelect collection of fugitive pieces 
of wit and humour, in proſe and verſe. ; 
4 vols. ſmall $9. 


By the moſt eminent writers. 
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«< The morning came, the chaiſe was brought, 


But yet was not allow'd 
To drive up to the door, left all 
Should ſay that ſhe was proud, 
For 
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«© So three doors off the chaiſe was ſtaid, 
Where they did all ger in, 
Six precious ſouls, an 


all agog 
To daſh through thick . 


«« Smack went the whip, round went the wheels; 
Were never folks ſo glad ; 
The ſtones did rattle underneath, 
As if Cheapſide were mad. 


«« John Gilpin at his horſe's ſide 
Seiz'd faſt the flowing mane, 
And up he got in haſte to ride, 
But ſoon came down again. 


For ſaddle- tree fcarce reach'd had he, 
His journey to begin, 
When turning round his face he ſaw 
Three cuſtomers come in. 


*© So down he came, for loſs of time 
Although it griev'd him fore, 
Yet loſs of pence full well he knew 
Would grieve him ſtill much more. 


«« 'Twas long before the cuſtomers 
Were ſuited to their mind, 
When Betty ſcream'd into his cars, 
—* The wine is left behind,*— 


«« Good lack ! quoth he, yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewife, 
In which I bear my truſty fword 
When I do exerciſe.” 


% Now Mrs. Gilpin, careful ſoul ! 
Had two ſtone bottles found, 
To hold the liquor which ſhe lov'd, 
And keep it ſafe and found, 


Each bottle had two curling ears, 
Through which the belt he drew; 
He hung one bottle on each ſide, 
To make his balance true, 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipp'd from top to toe, | 
His long red cloak, well bruſh'd and neat, 
He manfully did throw. ; 


No ſee him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble ſteed, _ 
Full lowly pacing o'er the ſtones, 
With caution and good heed, 
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«* But finding ſoon a ſmoother road 
: Beneath his well-ſhod feet, 


The ſnorting beaſt began to trot, 
Which gall'd him in his ſeat, 


«« « So, fair and ſoftly !* John did cry, 
But John he cry'd in vain, 
That trot became a pallop ſoon, 
In ſpite of curb or rein. 


«© So ſtooping down, as he needs muſt 
Who cannot fit up upright, 
He graſp'd the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might, 


«© Away went Gilpin, neck or nought, 
Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamt, when he ſet out, 
Of running ſuch a rig. 


«« 'The horſe, who never had before 
Been handled in this kind, 

Affrighted fled, and, as he flew, 
Left all the world behind. 


„ The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like ſtreamer long and gay, 

— Till loop and button failing both, 
At laſt it flew away. 


«© Then might all people well diſcern 
The bottles he had ſlung: 
A bottle ſwinging at each fide, 
As has been ſaid or ſung. 


e The dogs did bark, the children ſcream'd, 
 __ Up flew the windows all; 
And every ſoul cried out, Well done!” 
As loud as he could bawl. 


% Away went Gilpin, —who but he! 
His fame ſoon ſpread around, — 
He carries weight! he rides a race !— 
. © *Tis for a thouſand pound!“ 


« And till as faſt as he drew near, 
Twas wonderful to view, 
How in a trice the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open threw. 


«© And now as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 
The bottles twain, behind his back, 
Were ſhatter'd at a blow. : 
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«© Down ran the wine into the road, 
Moſt piteous to be ſeen, 
And made his horſe's flanks to ſmoke, 
As he had baſted been. | 


«« But ſtill he ſeem'd to earry weight, 
With leathern girdle brac'd, 
For ſtill the bottle-necks were left 
Both dangling at his waiſt. 


„ Thus all through merry Iſlington 
Theſe gambols he did play, 


And till he came unto the Waſh 
Of Edmonton fo gay. 


& And there he threw the waſh about 
On both f:des of the way, 
Juſt like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goole at play. 


At Edmonton his loving wife 


From the balcony ſpied 
Her tender huſband, wondering much 
To ſee how he did ride. 


*« © Stop, flop, John Gilpin, here's the houſe ?? 
They all at once did cry, 
The dinner waits, and we are tir'd'— 
Said Gilpin, So am 1?” 
«© But ah! his horſe was not a whit 
Inclin'd to tarry there, 
For why? his owner had a houſe 
Full ten miles off at Ware. 


& So like an arrow ſwift he flew, 
Shot by an archer ſtrong, 
So did he fly—which brings me to 
The middle of my ſong. 


6% Away went Gilpin out of breath, 
And fore againſt his will, 
Till at his friend's, the callender's, 
[tis horſe at laſt ſtood ſtill. 


„ The callender, ſurpris'd to ſee 
His friend in ſuch a trim, 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the pate, 
And thus accoſted him: 


What news, whatmews ? the tidings tell, 
Make haſte and tell me all, 
Say why bare;headed you are come, 
Or why you come at all?“ 
«« Not 


* 


ö Not 
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© Now Gilpin had a pleaſant wit, 
And lov'd a timely joke, 


And thus unto the calleader 
In merry ſtrains he ſpoke. 


*© © I came becauſe your horſe would come; 
And, if I well forebode, 
My hat and wig will ſoon be here, 
They are upon the road.“ 


©© The callender right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, | 

Return'd him not a ſingle word, 
But to the houſe went in. 


«© Whence ſtrait he came with hat and wig, 
A wig that droop'd behind, 
A hat not much the worſe for wear, 
Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus ſhow'd his ready wit— 
© My head is.twice as big as yours, 
'They therefore needs muſt fit. 


„ But let me ſcrape the dirt away 
That hangs about your face: 
And ftop and eat—for well you may 
Be in a hungry caſe.“ 


«« Said John, It is my wedding-day, 
And folks would gape and ſtare, 
If wife ſhould dine at Edmonton, 
And 1 ſhould dine at Ware,” 


© Then, ſpeaking to his horſe, he ſaid, 
© I am ia haſte to dine: 
*Twas for your pleaſure you came here, 
You ſhall go back for mine.“ 


& Ah! luckleſs word, and bootleſs boaſt, 
For which he paid full dear 
For while he ſpoke, a braying aſs 
Did fing moſt loud and clear, 


„ Whereat his horſe did ſnort, as if 
He heard a lion roar, 
And gallop'd off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 


«« Away went Gilpin, —and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig; 
He loſt them ſooner than at firſt: 
For why? They were too big. 
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| % Now Gilpin's wife, when ſhe had ſeen 
Her hufband poſting down 


Into the country far away, 
She pull'd out half a crown : 


« And thus unto the youth ſhe ſaid, 
That drove them to the Bell, 
This ſhall be yours when you bring back 
My huſband ſafe and well.” 


«« The youth did ride, and ſoon they met ; 
He tried to ſtop John's horſe, 
By ſeizing faſt the flowing rein, 
But onſy made things worſe : 


«« For not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 
He thereby frighted Gilpin's horſe, 
Aud made bim faſter run. 


Away went Gilpin, —and away 
Went poſt- boy at his heels; 
The poſt- boy's horſe right glad to miſs 
The lumber of the wheels. 


«« Six gentlemen upon the road 
Thus ſeeing Gilpin fly, 
With poſt-boy ſcamp'ring in the rear, 
They rais'd the hue-and-cry. 


Stop thief !—ſtop thief !—a highwayman !” 
Not one of them was mute; 
So they, and all that paſs'd that way, 
Soon join'd in the purſuit. 


But all the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in ſhort ſpace, 

The men ſtill thinking as before 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


| 4 And ſo he did, and won it too. 

| For he got firſt to town, 

| Nor ſtop pp' till where he firſt got up 
He did again get down. 


| „% Now let us ro, Bag. live the king, 

4 And Gilpin long live he; 

| And when he next does ride abroad, 
May I be there to ſee !” 


On 
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On the Marriage of the Honourable Miſs ELI. Sacxvitie to Coto- 
NEL HERBERT. By RIcuARD CumBeRLand, £/7. 


YE ſolemn pedagogues, who teach 
A language by eight parts of ſpeech, 
And with the arm of fleſh drive down, 
By force of birch, your noun pronoun ; 
Can any of you all-impart 
A rule to conjugate the heart ; 
To ſhew its — 0 8 perfect, future; 
Its active, paſſive, and its neuter ? 
Grammarians, did you ever try 
To conſtrue and expound the eye? 
And, from the ſyntax of the face, 
Decline its gender and its caſe ? 
What ſaid the nuptial tear that fell 
From fair Eliza—can you tell ? 
And yet it ſpoke upon her cheek 
As eloquent as tear could ſpeak ; 
Not 2udibly, by word of mouth, 
As Priſcian would, or Biſhop Lowth 
Not ſyllables by Dych e'er ſpelt, 
Not language heard, but language felt: 
«« Here, at God's altar as I ſtand, 
To plight my faith and, yield my hand, 
With faltering tongue whilſt I proclaim 
The ceſſion of my virgin name; 
Whilſt in my ears is read at large 
The Rubric's ſtern unſoften'd charge, 
Spare-me,” the filent pleader cries, 
O ſpare me, ye ſurrounding eyes! 
Surrounded by a blaze of light, 
While here I paſs in ſolemn fight, 
Or, kneeling by a father's fide, 
Renounce the daughter for the bride, 
Ye ſiſters, to my ſoul ſo dear, s 
Say, can I check the, riſing tear? of 
When at this awful hour | caſt 
My memory back on time that's paſt, _ 
Ungrateful were I to forbear 
'This tribute to a father's care; 
For all he ſuffer'd, all he taught, 
Is there not due ſome tender thought? 
And may not one fond prayer be given 
To a dear ſaint who reſts in haven f . 
e And 
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e And you, to whom I now betroth, 
. In fight of Heaven, my nuptial bath; 
os | Who to nobility of birth 
0 True honour join, and native worth, 
If my recording boſom draws 
One ſigh; miſconſtrue not the cauſe ; 
8 Truſt me, though wee ping, I rejoice, 
And, bluſhing, glory in my choice.“ 


RACE S. 4 Ballad. By the late Sir Jon v Moore, Bari, 


GeorGs *®, I've been, I'll tel you where, 
But firſt prepare yourſelf for raptures ; 
To paint this charming, heavenly fair, 
And paint her well, would aſk whole chapters, 


Fine creatures I've view'd many a one, 
With lovely ſhapes and angel faces; 

But I have ſeen them all outdone, 
By this ſweet maid, at —— Races. 


Lords, commoners, alike ſhe rules, 
Takes all who view her by ſurpriſe, 

Makes e'en the wiſeſt look like ale... 
Nay more, makes fox-hunters look wiſe, 


Her haps —'tis elegance and eaſe, 
Unſpoil'd by art, or modern dreſs, 

But gently tapering by degrees, 
And finely, “ beautifully lefs.” 


Her foot—it was ſo wond'rous ſmall, 

So thin, ſo round, fo flim, ſo neat, 
The buckle fairly hid it all, 

And ſeem'd to ſink it with the weight, 


And juſt above the ſpangled ſhoe, 

Where many an eye did often glance, 
Sweetly retiring from the view, 

And ſeen, by ſtealth, and ſeen by chance z 


Tuo flender ankles peeping out, 
Stood like Love's heralds, to declare 
That all within the petticoat 
Was firm, and full,?“ and round, and fair,” 


And then ſhe dances— better far 

Than heart can think, or tongue can tell, 
l Not Heinel, Banti,. or Gaimar, 
| | E'er mov'd ſo graceful, and fo well. 


G. Ellis, Eſq. 
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So eaſy plide her beauteous limbs, 
True as the echo to the ſound, 


She ſeems, as through the dance ſhe fcims, | 
To tread on air, and ſcorn the ground. 


And there is lightning in her eye, 
One glance alone might well inſpire 
The clay-cold breaſt of Apathy, 
Or bid the frozen heart catch fire. 


And Zephyr on her lovely lips 

Has ſpread his choiceſt, ſweeteſt roſes; 
And there his heavenly nectar ſips, 

And there in breathing ſweets repoſes. 


And there's ſuch muſic when ſhe ſpeaks, 
You may believe me, when I tell ye, 
Pd rather hear her, than the ſqueaks 
Or far-fam'd ſqualls of Gabrielli. 


And ſparkling wit, and ſteady ſenſe, 
In that fair form with beauty vie; 

But ting'd with virgin diffidence, 
And the ſoft bluſh of modeſty. 


Had I the treaſures of the world, 

All the ſun views, or the ſeas borrow 
(Elſe may I to the devil be hurl'd) 

I'd lay them at her feet to-morrow. 


But as we bards reap only bays, 

Nor much of that, though nought grows on it; 
I'll beat my brains to ſound her praiſe, _ 

And hammer them into a ſonnet. 


And if ſhe deign one charming ſmile, 
The bleſt reward of all my Jabours ; 

IN never grudge my pains, or toll, 
But pity the dull ſquires, my neighbours.” 


8 0 ;M- 6, 


O. H ! I'll reform; I will, I ſwear! 
Jo Hymen I'll addreſs my vows, 
And III, beget a fon and heir, TR 
And tend my ſheep, and milk my cows, | 
And doſe and fatten with my ſpouſe! 
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And I'll grow fond of ſimple nature, 
Free from vain arts, and dull grimaces, 

And doat upon each flatten'd feature, 


Of rural love's athletic graces, 
With mottled arms, and cherub faces. 


And now the ruſtic's toil I'll ſhare, 

And wield the fork, and trail the rake; 
Now at the ſermon fit and ſtare, 

»Till dull obſervers ſhall miſtake, 

And fancy I am broad awake. 


And I will taſte the ſportman's joys, 
With hounds and guns purſue my prey; 
And find ſuch raptures in a noiſe, 
That all the wond'ring *ſquires ſhall ſay, 
I am as wiſe and bleſs'd as they. 


Then to the feſtive hall P11 paſs, 
And in the jovial chorus join ; 

And ſick'ning o'er th' unfiniſh'd glaſs, 
I'll ſwear our pleaſures are divine, 
When dullneſs is improv'd by wine. 


Yes, I'll reform! vain world adieu! 
Henceforth, with rural joys content, 
A life of reaſon I'll purſue. 
Of all my former fins repent— 
And die a cuckold and a faint, 


" Mrs. MonTacve happening to fall at St. James's, the Day after her ac- 


cident ſpe received the following Lines, written by Mr.JERNINGRAM, 


* E radiant fair! ye Hebes of the day, 

Who heedleſs laugh your little hour away, 
Let Caution be your guide whene'er ye ſport 
Within the paged precincts of the court: 
Th' event of yeſterday for prudence calls. 
*Tis dangerous treading where Minerva falls. 


RON D E A U. 


BY two black eyes my heart was won, 
Sure never wretch was more undone ! 
To Czlia with my ſuit J came, 
But ſhe, regardleſs of her prize, 
Thought proper to reward my flame 
By two black eyes 


* 


P O E T R Y. 


A EXPOSTULATION. 


W HEN late I attempted your pity to move, 
Why ſeem'd you ſo deaf to my pray'rs ? 
Perhaps it was right to diſſemble your love 
But—why did you kick me down ſtairs ? 


E EF 1 TAP; 


HERE is my much- lov'd Czlia laid, 
At reſt from all her earthly labours! 
Glory to God! peace to the dead! 
And to the ears of all her neighbours? 
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& of Spain. By Robert Watſon 
LL. D. Cc. Te e 


B "'F* IS hiſtory is compriſed in 
= ſix books, of which the firſt 
four are printed verbatim from 
Dr. Watſon's own manuſcript ; the 
twolaſtare the production of theedi- 
tor *; to whom we think we are pay- 
Ing notrifling compliment, when 
we ſay that they may be read, and 
read with pleaſure, although join- 
ed in the ſame work with the la- 
bours of Dr. Watſon; He at leaſt 
has fo finiſhed the piece as not to 
deſtroy the original deſign. The 
peculiar and characteriſtic excel- 
lence of Dr. Watfon as an hiſto- 
Tian, conſiſts in a moſt happy and 
judicious arrangement of his facts; 
in bringing every particular for- 
ward at the very moment it is 
wanted, and when it appears with 
the beſt effect. In this art, the edi- 
tor is without doubt unequal to 
Dr. Watſon; in this art, which 
gives a ſort of conſequence to the 
moſt trifling incidents in hiſtory, 
we know of no modern, and per- 
haps we might go farther back 
without impeaching the truth of 
our obſervation, and ſay we know 
of no zntient hiſtorian equal to 
Dr. Watſon. 
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Account of the Hiſtory of the 
Reign Philip the Third, King 


n 
p. 
te 

| b 
The work now before us, muſt a 

be in a peculiar manner acceptable h 

to the public, as it comprehends, a 

together with the Hiſtory of Phi. ti 

lip II. of Spain, by the ſame au- u 


thor, as intereſting a period of 
time as ever exiſted either before 
or ſince. I mean that period, in 
which the United Provinces firſt 
threw off the Spaniſh yoke, and 
after a ſeries of ſtruggles during 
three-and-forty years, were at laſt 
acknowledged free and indepen- 
dent States, by the truce of Ant- 
werp. 2 

The firſt efforts of the United 
Provinces, the continual and im- 
minent jeopardy they were in dur- 
ing the reign of Philip II. are 
circumitances which from their 
very nature and principle are bet- 
ter calculated to intereſt our feel- 
ings and paſſions, than the firm 
and ſolid fituation in which we 
find them in the reign now under 
our conſideration. Indeed, before 
we arrive at the commencement 
of the reign of Philip III. the 
United Provinces ceaſe to be the 
object of our fears and apprehen- 
ſions: what from the aſſiſtance of 
foreign powers, and what from the 
progreſſive increaſe of commerce 
and wealth, under ſuch active re- 
gulations and good government, 
as always attend a ſtate waxing 


* Dr. Thompſon. 


faſt 
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faſt towards manhood, the Pro- 


yinces preſent to our view, in 


the hiſtory now before us, a de- 
gree of internal ſtrength and inter- 
nal reſqurces not to be overthrown 
by any one particular defeat, or 
by any one unfortunate campaign. 
Philip III. with a diſpoſition 
naturally weak, profuſe, and im- 
provident ; with a prime miniſ- 
ter (the Duke of Lerma) called 
by his maſter to that ſituation from 
a ſimilarity in their temper and 
habits; with an army brave indeed, 
and ſufficiently numerous, but mu- 
tinous for want of pay; was but an 
unlikely inſtrument to effect, againſt 
an enemy in its day of ſtrength, 
what the vigour and vigilance of 
his father could not while in its 
very infancy.” It is to the great 
military abilities of the Marquis of 
Spinola to which the Spaniards 
were indebted, for a while delay- 
ing the independence of the Unit- 
ed Provinces : he removed to a lit- 
tle greater diſtance the truce of 
Antwerp, but he could do no more, 
Had indeed the management of 
the war in the Netherlands, on 
behalf of the Spaniards, only kept 
pace with the internal management 
of their affairs at home, ſomething 
like the truce of Antwerp mutt 
have happened. at a much earlier 
period, But that war, eſpecially 
ſo much of it as is contained in 
the Hiſtory of Philip III., whether 
we reſpect the variety it exhibits, 
the vigoar and abilities of the com- 
manders “ of both armies, or the 
obje in diſpute, is of as 1mpor- 
tant and intereſting a nature as 
any that hiftory relates. It was 
attended by volunteers of the 
greazeit rank and conſequence from 
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victory of Heemſkirk over the Spa- 


Prince Maurice, and the Marquis of Spinola, 
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almoſt all parts of Europe, andy 
ſhort was the theatre where tl | 
greateſt ſoldiers of that time wers 
either actors or ſpeQators.#*® , 2 
The two firſt books of this Hifo 
tory are chiefly taken up in relats 
ing thoſe military operations, which, 
render this war ſo celebrates. 
In the third book Dr, Watſon _ * 
takes a moſt accurate ſurvey of the. ® " 
origin and progreſs of the, - 
mercial affairs of the Unite | 
vinces, up to the period of which? 
he is then treating, (viz, yp to the 
year 1607) and which at hat time 
had become ſo general and exten- 
five as to threaten a total ruin and 
annihilation to the trade of Spain 
and Portugal, in the Eaſt Indies, 
China, Africa, and America. The 
produce of all theſe different parts 
of the globe were imported 5 
Spain and Portugal, and t 
Dutch originally were only the; 
carriers and diſtributors of theſę 
imports over the more morthegn.. 
parts of Europe; but through 
impolitic reſtraint which Was laid 
upon them in this particular, they 
were driven to explore theſe re- 
gions themſelves. They formed 
companies for the ſupport of their 
new channels of trade, and from 
diſtributors merely, became the 
importers in the firſt inſtance. : 
he evident ſuperiority which 
the United Provinces had gained 
over their enemies by ſuch rapid 
improvements in their commercial 
ſyſtem, made a peace extremely 
neceſſary for the Spaniards, and 
more than counterbalanced all“ 
their ſucceſſes under the Marquis 
of Spinola. This neceſſity was not 
a little increaſed; by. the famous 
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nin fleet in the bay of Gibral. 
tar: that event brought things ſtill 

+ Fearer to a concluſion; and on the 
gth of April, 1609, a truce was con- 
eluded at Antwerp for twelve years, 
the principal articles of which were, 
the Spaniards achnowledzing the in- 
dependente and liberty of the revolted 
Protbinces, and their right to trade 
a every part of India that was not 
ander the dominion of the crown of 


a 7 whole of the fourth book 

, Is taken vp with an account of the 
Moreſcoes, and of their entire ex- 
lion from Spain, where they 

ad been ſettled upwards of 800 
years. This dreadful revolution 
was effected principally through 
the means of Don john de Ribera, 
triarch of Antioch, and arch- 
Shop of Valentia, and Don Ber- 

* E&nardo de Roias.y Sandoval, bro- 
ther to the Duke of Lerma, cardi- 
nal archbiſhop of Toledo, inqui- 
Stor general and chancellor of 


in. i 
Hiſtory cannot produce a more 
ſhocking ſcene of barbarity than 
the expulſion of theſe harmleſs 
people ; not to ſpeak of the want 
of all policy in annihilating ſuch a 
body of the moſt needful manufac- 
turers and mechanics in all Spain. 
Of the 140,000 that were expelled 
to Africa, Dr. Watſon, from the 
beſt authorities concludes, that 
100,000 periſhed either at ſea, or by 
the famine and the Bedonin Arabs, 
on the coaſt of Barbary. But we 
ſhall here beg leave to give Dr. 
Watſon's 0wn words upon the ſub- 
ject. | 
Is Their exile from their native 
country, which juſtly excited in 
them the moſt bitter regret, and 
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gave them ſo much ground ſor an. 
xiety with regard to their future 
fortune, was ſoon ſucceeded by 
ſtill greater calamities. Great 
numbers were ſhipwrecked on their 
paſſage, and never reached the 
African coaſt ; while many others 
were barbarouſly murdered at ſea, 
by the crews of the {hips which 
they had freighted ; this latter ca. 
lamity befel only thoſe who had 
choſen to tranſport themſelves in 
private ſhips ;z and inſtances are re- 
corded of ſuch inhuman cruelt 
exerciſed againſt this harmleſs, 
perſecuted, and defenceleſs peo- 
ple, by the owners and crews of 
theſe ſhips, as equals any thing of 
the ſame kind of which we read 
in hiſtory. The men butchered 
in the preſence of their wives and 
children ; the women and children 
afterwards thrown alive into the 
ſea ; of the women, ſome, on ac- 
count of their beauty, preſerved 
alive for a few days to ſatiate the 
loſt of the inhuman murderers of 
their huſbands and brothers, and 
then either flaughtered or com- 
mitted to the waves; ſuch were 
ſome of the horrid deeds of which 
theſe barbarians were convicted 
upon their trial, ro which they 
were brought, in conſequence of 
quarrelling with each other about 
the diviſion of their prey; and 
ſuch, if we may credit a contem- 
porary hiſtorian, was the unhappy 
fate of a great number of the Mo- 
reſcoes “. 
Nor was the fate of the greater 
part of thoſe who reached the coaſt 
of Barbary leſs deplorable. They 
had no ſooner landed on this bar- 
ren inhoſpitable ſhore, than they 
were attacked by the Bedouin A- 


* Fonſeca, 


raby 
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rabs, a wild banditti who live in 
tents, and ſupport themſelves by 
hunting and by plunder. 'The 
' Moreſcoes, unarmed, and incum- 
bered with their wives and chil- 
dren, were often robbed by theſe 
barbarians, who came vpon them 
in numerous bodies, —_— 
ſometimes to five or ſix thouſan 
men; and, as often as the Moreſ- 
coes attempted, with ſtones and 
ſlings, their only arms, to make 
reſiſtance, put great numbers of 
them to the ſword. Still greater 
numbers periſhed of fatigue and 
hanger, Joined to the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, from which 
they had no means of ſhelter, dur- 
ring their tedious journey through 
the African deſarts, to Moſtagan, 
Algiers, and other places, where 
they hoped to be permitted to take 
up their reſidence. Few of them 
ever arrived at theſe places. Of 
fix thouſand, who ſet out together 
from Conaſtal, a town in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oran, with an inten- 
tion of going to Algiers, a ſingle 
perſon only, of the name of Pe- 
dralvi, ſurvived the diſaſters to 
which they were expoſed ; and of 
the whole hundred and forty thou- 
ſand, who were at this time tranſ- 
ported to Africa, there 1s ground 
to believe, from the concurring 
teſtimony of perfons who had ac- 
ceſs to know the truth, that more 
than a hundred thoufand men, 
women, and children, ſuffered death 
in its moſt hideous forms, within 
a few months after their expulſion 
from Valentia “.“ | 

Thoſe who endeavoured to de- 
fend themfelves at home, or to 
eſcape. by diſperſing themſelves 
zmongſt the woods and rocks, met 
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Fonſeca, Gonſalez Davila, p. 148. 
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with no better fate. They were 
cut to pieces, without mercy or diſ- 


tinction ſhewn either to age or ſex, - 


*© Upwardsof 3,000 periſhed,” ſays 
Dr. Watſon. ** The number of thoſe 
who had ſurrendered was , 22,000; 


who were all ſoon after tranſported 


to Africa, except the children un- 


0 


der ſeven years of age, whom the 


ſoldiers were permitted to ſell for 
ſlaves.” Such as lay hid had a 


price put upon their heads, and 
were hunted down by the ſoldiers 


like ſo many wild beaſts. 
Sully in his Memoirs ſpeaks 
ſomewhat at large of this tranſat- 


© „ 


tion, and mentions the emiſſaries 


Henry the Fourth of France ſent 
into Spain to learn the true ſtate 
and ſtrength of the Moreſcoes. The 
views which that monarch had 
with regard to Spain at that pep 
riod would have 

ratified, could he have given the 

oreſcoes any effectual ſuccour, or 


een exceedingly 


enabled them to contend with the 


Spaniards. 
both from their local fituation in 


the country, (namely on the coaſt, 


where they would have wanted a 


fleet to protect them) and from 


their peaceable habits of life, with- 


out forts or ſtrong places in their 


poſſeſſion, incapable of that aſſiſt- 
ance he would have wiſhed to have 
given, What Sully ſays touching 
this buſineſs 1s not noticed by Dr. 
Watſon; but whether from his 


not thinking it material, or that 


he had not finiſhed all he would 
have ſaid on the ſubje& had he 
lived, we cannot tell, 
pulſion of the Moreſcoes took place 
the latter end of the year 1609. 


The two remaining books are 


the production of the editor. 


The 


But he found them, 


. hap 
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; The fir after touching upon 
the views which Henry the Fourth 


of France entertained reſpecting a 


eneral ſettlement of Europe on 
the ruins of the honſe of Auſtria— 


His death—the ſucceſſion of his 


fon *—and the intermarriages + be- 


twixt the two crowns-of France and 
Spain, proceeds to treat of the war 


betwixt Charles Emanuel Duke of 
Savoy, and the court of Spain. 
The origin of this war was the 
Duke of Savoy's claiming the ſo- 
vereignty of Montferrat upon the 
death of Francis Gonzaga Duke 


of Mantua, in 1612. 
The energy and conduct of 


Charles Emanuel during this war 
with the Spaniards, (which, after 
three years, terminated honourable 


for the duke in the treaty of Aſti) 


is ſet forth in an intereſting manner 
by the editor, from whom we ſhall 
beg leave to lay before our readers 


an extract, in which he has given the 


character of the Duke of Savoy in a 
marked and ſpirited manner. 

% Charles Emanuel did not diſ- 
grace, but, on the contrary, added 
Juſtre to the dignity of his birth. 


Nature, which had formed this 


Trince of a weakly conſtitution of 
dy, adorned his foul with a 
ſplendid variety of talents and vir- 


tues; and theſe the parental care 


of Philibert, renowned for his vic- 
tory, over the French at St. Quin- 
rin, exalted, and matured by a 
learned and liberal education. The 
writings of antiquity, ſo full of 


heroic actions and rapid conqueſts, 


nouriſhed the natural ardour of his 
mind, and inſpired an emulation 
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of the ancient heroes of Italy. 
Together with that intrepidity of 
ſpirit which delights in purſuing 
great deſigns, he poſſeſſed in an 
eminent degree thoſe qualities 
which are requiſite in order to 
carry them into execution; poli. 
tical conduct, and military proweſs, 
His courage was not of that calm 
and equal kind which is conneQed 
with firmneſs of nerves, and which 
characterizes the warriors of the 
North. But, being derived from 
that vigour of imagination, and 
ſenſibility of frame peculiar to 
ſouthern climates, it was ardent 
and impetuous. His genius alſo, 
like that of the warmer climates, 
was fertile even to exceſs, and 
prone to ſubtlety and refinement, 
From a temper fo ſanguine, and 
an imagination ſo luxuriant, he 
derived an elaſticity of ſpirit that 
roſe under misfortunes z whence, 
though ſometimes defeated, and 
often diſappointed, he was never 
diſcouraged, His reſources were 
endleſs: for there could not be a 
conj uncture in which the ſuperio- 
rity of his genius. could not find 
ſome favourable opportunity of 
practiſing on the paſſions, and ma- 
naging the hopes, and fears, and 
follies of men. So various were 
his ſtratagems of policy and of war, 
that the moſt penetrating of his 
cotemporaries profeſſed themſelves 
unable to form any probable con- 
jecture concerning his deſigns, 
Something, however, of the vaſt 
unbounded characterized his con- 
duct, the ardour of his inventive 
genius engaging him not unfre+ 


A Lewis XIII. ; 
1 Elizabeth of France and the Prince of Spain, and Lewis XIII, and Anne of 


| Auſtria. 
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quently in projects beyond his ut- 
moſt power to accompliſh ®. Nor 
were the powers of his capacious 
mind wholly abſorbed in ſchemes 
of ambition. Whatever was ele- 
gant or great touched his ſoul, and 


he was prone to the pleaſures of 
ſociety and love. He was a friend 


to men of letters, a patron of all 


the arts, an enthufiaſtic admirer 
and bountiful rewarder of merit of 
every kind. And the greatneſs of 
his mind was ſo happily tempered 
with benignity and grace, that the 
engaging affability of his noble de- 
portment alleviated in the breaſts 
of his ſubjects the hardſhips which 
they ſuffered through his reſtleſs 
ambition, On the whole, it is 
difficult to conceive that qualities 
ſo oppoſite ſhould co-exiſt in the 
ſame perſon : ſo great boldneſs 
with ſuch deep deſign; ſuch lofti- 
neſs of ſpirit with ſuch ſweetneſs 
of demeanour; ſuch ardour of 
mind with ſo much ſubtlety, and 
ſuch profound diſſi mulation .“ 

If any thing, the editor 1s per- 
haps too diffuſe in his ſtyle; and 
appears more ſo when compared 
with Dr. Watſon, who, while he is 
ſufficiently copious as to his facts, 
is in his manner of relating them 
wonderfully plain and compreſſed. 

This book concludes with an 
account of the Spaniſh conſpiracy 
againſt Venice; the chief inſtru- 
ments of which were the Marquis of 
Bedmar, Marquis of Villa Franca, 
and the Duke d'Oſſuna. From 
what particular accident this moſt 
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extraordinary conſpitacy failed; the 


hiſtorians Who have wrote upon it, 


are not at all agreed. But a ſcheme, 
although ingenious and plaufible 
in the abſtract, yet ſo complex in 
its nature and operation as the plot 
in queſtion, and requiring ſuch a 
nice concurrence of circumſtances, 
cannot be ſaid to have threatened 
the ſtate of Venice with ſuch im- 
minent danger, as the writers of that 
day ſeem to be impreſſed With. 
The laſt book, after relating the 
fall of the Duke of Lerma, prime 
miniſter of Spain, and the tragical 
end of his favourite the Count of 
Oliva, proceeds to give an account 
of the war which originated from 
the revolted Bohemians chuſing 
Frederic, ele&or palatine of the 
Rhine, for their king, in preference 
to the houſe of Auſtria, and which 
may be ſaid to have finally termi- 
nated in the peace of Weſtphalia. 
The book concludes with a very 
minute account of the "death of , 
Philip the Third. i 


To — 


An Account of Diſſertations moral 
and critical, by James Beattie, 
LL. D. &c. &c. 


| HERE are few writers upon 
critical and moral ſubje&s, 
from whom the world would be 


inclined to expect more than from 


Dr. Beattie. His Eſſay on Truth, 
of which there 1s an account in our 
Annual Regiſter of 1771, ranks 
him extremely high in the repub- 


* Vaſtus animus immoderata, incredibilia, nimis alta ſemper cupiebat. Salluſt, 
+ In this fingular character there is not a trait unſupported hy the teſtimony of 
cotemporary hiſtorians, who, all of them, mention tlis prince with an admira- 
tion which could not have been excited but by the moſt amazing talents. See 


Bellum Sabaudicum, &c, 


Alfonſo Loſchi ; Battiſtia Nani ; Siri Memoire re- 


condite; Le Mercure Frangois; Hiſtoire de la Regence de Marie de Medicis, 


&c. &c, 


lic 
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- lic of letters, and has left him more 
than an ordinary reputation to ſup- 
rt. | 
The preſent work now under 
our conſideration, and which 1s en- 
titled, Di/ertations Moral and Cri- 
tical, conſiſts of ſeparate and diſ- 
tinct eſſays, which were delivered 
- by Dr. Beattie in a courſe of lec- 
- tures, given by him in his official 
character, as Profeſſor of Moral 

Philoſophy in the univerſity of 

Aberdeen. This Dr. Beattie pre- 

miſes in his preface, in order to 
account for that degree of familia- 
rity, and diffuſeneſs of manner and 
expreſſion, which may here and 
there occur to the reader, and which 
in ſome, but in ſome only, of the 
eſſays, we muſt ſay are certainly 
very obſervable. 

Perhaps no ſubject requires, or 
becomes, a more cultivated ſtyle, 
or a greater nicety of arrangement, 
than diſquiſitions of the nature of 
theſe in queſtion : and when ſuch 
a a perſon, as the author of the Eſſay 

. gratifies the public with 

is labours, and upon ſubjects, of 
which he is allowed to be, and 
is, in a particular manner the maſ- 
ter, we wiſh and we expect to find 
ſomething, as well in ſtyle as in 
matter, as near perfection as the ſub- 
ject to be diſcuſſed will allow of. For 
from the hands of no perſon has this 
ſpecies of philoſophical criticiſm 
ever come in ſo favourable a ſhape 
as from Dr. Beattie. Indepen- 
dent of the learning and taſte with 
which ſubjects of this nature are 
diſcuſſed by him, there is a benevo- 
lence, a philanthropy, and a ftrain 
of morality, which runs through 
all his works, which muſt ever en- 
dear him to all honeſt and wiſe men. 

But to return to the work before 
us. The firſt diſſertation treats of 
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imagination, and of memory and 
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the difference between memory and 


imagination reſpectively. In treat- 


ing of the difference between memo. re 
ryandimagination, he confutes hat and 
has been ſufficiently confuted he. and 
fore, the theory that all our livelier a | 
ideas are referred to memory, and Dr. 
our fainter to imagination.“ — He labe 
next proceeds to the phænomena pro 
and laws of memory, and therein * 
conſiders the importance of an ha- 
bitual attention. The act of a5 
memory,” he ſays, ** is attention, 1 


Without this one reads and hears 
to no purpoſe. And we ſhall be 
more or leſs profited by what we 
read or hear, as the ſubjects we | 
read or hear are more or leſs im- = 


portant.” The different powers * 
and degrees of memory in different = 
perſons are next conſidered, and * 
the methods of improving the na- de 
tural ſtate of that faculty by atten- _ 


tion, recollection, writing, conver- 
ſation, &c.—he adviſes at the ſame 
time, and gives direction with re- 
ſpe& to delivering ſermons from 
memory. He concludes this ſub- 
ject with remarks on the memory 
of brutes, and draws certain infe- 
rences therefrom reſpecting the 
dignity of our nature. With re- 
ard to the real extent of memory 
in the brute creation it is difficult, 
nay, perhaps impoſſible, to deter- 


mine. Dr. Beattie himſelf, in : 
this reſpect, has left the ſubject 

pretty much where he found it. 0 
That there is an inexpreſſihle diſ- 

tance between the intellectual fa- 
culties of man and thoſe of the 


brute creation, who can doubt? But 
to endeavour to aſcertain the pre- 
ciſe limits of thoſe of either, is 
neither a very eaſy, or very neceſ- 
ſary enquiry. | 


The treatiſe on imagination un- 
doubtedly 
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doubtedly diſplays a-great deal of 
learning and ability on the ſubject 
on which it is written; but it is 
not arranged in a form ſo regular 
and compreſſed as 8 becomes 
a ſyſtematic performance. Had 
Dr. Beattie originally intended his 
labours for the public, we ſhould 
probably, in this part of his work, 
have found a more ſcrupulous at- 
tention to method. After giving 
a general account of imagination, 
he proceeds to treat of the principles 
of the aſſociation of ideas, as con- 
nected with that faculty; theſe he 
reſolves into reſemblance, contra- 
riety, nearneſs of fituation, the re- 
lation of cauſe and effect, and cuſ- 
tom and habit. Speaking of the 
aſſociating principle of habit or 
cuſtom, Pr. Beattie is led to in- 
veſtigate the origin of our ideas 
on beauty, upon this principle. 
Or, as he expreſſes it himſelf, from 
aſſociations founded in habit, many, 
or perhaps moſt, of thoſe pleaſing 
emotions are derived, which ac- 


company the perception of what in 


things viſible is called Beauty: 
thoſe colours, figares, geſtures, and 
tions, being for the moſt part ac- 
counted beautiful, which convey 
to the mind pleaſurable ideas; and 
thoſe ugly, or not beautiful, which 
impart ſuggeſtions of an oppoſite 
or different nature.“ 'Thele ſources 
of beauty he illuſtrates by a variety 
of appoſite examples. 

The chapter an Taſte lands next 
in order. To define this quality 
of the mind, Dr. Beattie enume- 
rates thoſe faculties -and talents 
which muſt be united 1n the perſon 
who poſſeſſes it.— To be a per- 
{on of taſte,” he ſays, ** it ſeems 
receſſary that one have, firſt, a 


lively and correct imagination; 


ſecondly, the power of diſtinct ap- 
Vor. XXVI, ; 


„ tes he bs 
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ing the truth. 
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prehenſion; hirdly, - the capacity 
of being eaſily, ſtrongly, and agree- 
ably affected, with  ſublimity, 
beauty, harmony, exact imiratiort, 
&c. fourthly, ſympathy or ſenſibĩ- 
lity of heart; and, fifthly, judg- 
ment, or good ſenſe, which is the 
principal thing, and may not very 
improperly be ſaid to comprehend 
all the reſt.” What is ſaid on this 
ſubje& under the fifth requiſite to 
form good taſte, namely judgment, 
or good ſenſe, we ſhall beg leave 
to lay before our readers, 4735 
The laſt thing mentioned as 
neceſſary to form good taſte, is 
judgment, or good ſenſe ; which is 
indeed the principal thing; and 
which ſome would conſider, as 
comprehending moſt of the forego- 


ing particulars. By judgment, There 


underſtand ſuch a eonſtitution of 
mind, as diſpoſes a man to attend 
to the reality of things, and quali- 
fies him for knowing and diſcover- 
It is by means of 
this faculty, as applied in criticiſm, _ 
that we compare poetical imitations - | 
with natural objects, ſo as to per- 
ceive in what they reſemble, and 
in what they differ; that we eſti- 
mate the rectitude of ſentiments, 
the probability of incidents, and 
whether fictitious characters be 
ſimilar to thoſe of real life, and con- 
ſiſtent with themſelves, and whe- 
ther any part of a compoſition: be 
unſuitable to the tendency of the 
whole. Hence too we diſcern, 
with reſpect to the plan of a work, 
whether it be. fimple and natural, 
or confuſed and unnatural; and 
whether the author has been care- 
ful to make it, both in the general 


arrangement, and in the ſtructure I 4 


of each part, conformable to rule, 
Leſt this ſhould be miſunder- 
ſtood, I muſt repeat an obſervation, 
P which 
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which J bave elſewhere had occa- 


ſion to make; that, in almoſt every 


art, two forts of rules have obtain- 


ed authority; the Eſſential, and, 


the Ornamental. The former re- 
ſult from the very nature of the 
work, and are neceſſary to the ac- 
.compliſhment of the end propoſed 
by the artiſt. The latter depend 
rather upon eſtabliſhed cuſtom, than 


upon nature; and claim no "7 — 


/ 


origin, than the practice of ſome 
great performer, whom it has be- 
come the faſhion to imitate. To 
violate an e/ential rule, diſcovers 
want of ſenſe in an author, and 
conſequently want of taſte: for 
where ſenſe is not, taſte cannot be. 
To depart from an ornamental or 


mechanical rule, may be conſiſtent 


with the ſoundeſt judgment, and 


is ſometimes a proof both of good 


taſte and of great genius. 


Great wits ſometimes may glorioufly offend, 


And riſe to faults true critics dare not 


mend: 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder 


part, ; 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 


I am the more anxious to mark, and 
to dwell on this diſtinction, becauſe 
the French criticks * in general ſeem 
to have no notion of it. What is 


. contrary to eſtabliſhed rule, or to 


faſhion, they condemn as contrary 
to taſte, without enquiring further. 
The conſequence is, that, accord- 
ing to them, French authors only 
can write in taſte, becauſe no other 
authors write in the French faſhion: 
and Shakeſpeare's plays muſt be 
abſurd farces, and their author a 


| barbarian, becauſe they happen u 
be framed upon a plan, and in; 


* 
* 


ſtyle, which the critics of Paris hays 
never acknowledged to be good. 
Criticiſm has been thought an en. 
tertaining, and uſeful part, of the 
philoſophy. of mind: but, upon 
this principle, is as much beyond 
the reach, or below the notice, of 
rational inquiry, as modes of 
hair-dreſſing, or patterns of ſhoe. 
buckles. 

«*« The following are ſome of the 


eſſential rules of compoſition, whick 


muſt not be violated on any ac. 
count. 

„ 1. In philoſophy and hiſtory, 
the ſtricteſt regard is to be had to 
truth, in the detail of facts; and 
the inferences are to be made ac. 
cording to common ſenſe, and the 
rules of ſound reaſoning. 

«« 2. In works of fiction, a like 
regard is to be had to probability; 


and no events are to be introduced, 


but ſuch as, according to the gene- 
ral opinion of the people to whom 
they are addreſſed, may be ſuppoſed 
to happen. | 

* 3. FictitiouscharaRters oughtto 
ſpeak and act ſuitably to their ſup- 
poſed condition, age, rank, and 
other circumſtances; and to the 
paſſions, and ſentiments, that are 
ſaid to occupy their minds. 

© 4. External objects are to be 
deſcribed, both in hiſtory, and in 
poetry, as they are found to be in 
nature. The poet, however, 1 
not obliged to enumerate all their 
qualities, but thoſe only that are 
neceliary for his purpoſe, 


* I ſhould have ſaid, the French criticks of the preſenz age. Few nations have 


ne more learned men than France. 


I ſpeak here, not of the Stevens, the 


aciers, the Rollins, the Fenelons ; but of thoſe writers, who have learned from 


- : 


Voltaire to cenſure becauſe they envy, and to criticize what they do not under. 


« 5, An 
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« 5. An author's ſtyle muſt al- 
ways be perſpicuous, and fit to 
convey a full vie of his meaning 
to an attentive reader ;. and ſo con- 
trived as not to hurt, but to pleaſe 
the ear, when it is pronounced, 
But in every ſort of ſtyle, the ſame 
degree of perſpicuity, or of har- 
mony, is not to be expected. 

« 6, Every compoſition, whether 
long or ſhort, from an Epick poem 
or tragedy, down to a ſermon or 
ſhort eſſay, ought. to have ſome 
one end in view; and all its 
parts muſt be ſo diſpoſed, as to 
promote that end. If it have no 
end, it has no meaning; if more 
ends than one, it may confound 
the attention by its multiplicity : 
if any of its parts be unſerviceable, 
or repugnant to its final purpoſe, 
they are ſuperfluous or irregulary 
and ought to have been lopped off, 
or corrected. Of this unity of de- 
ſign, Homer's two poems are per- 
fect models. Bach contains a great 
variety of action, converſation, and 
adventure: but every thing, in the 
one, tends to the re-eſtabliſhment 


of Ulyſſes in his kingdom, and, in. 


the other, to diſplay the anger of 
Achilles, and its lamentable conſe- 
quences. 

«« 7, Every compoſition ought to 
have a moral tendency, or at leaſt 
to be innocent. That mind is per- 
verted, which. can either produce 
an immoral book, or be pleaſed 
with one, Virtue and good taſte 
are ſo nearly allied, that what of- 
fends the former can never gratify 
the latter, 

*« 8. As, in every nation, certain 
cuſtoms of tong ſtanding acquire in 
time the authority of law; ſo, in 
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of Hor, Ar. Poet. verſ. 3. | 
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every art, there are rules, which, 


though one might have called them 
diſcretionary or indifferent at their 
firſt introd uction, come at length, 
after having been. invariably ob- 
ſerved by the beſt authors, to be 
conſidered as eſſential. One ex- 
ample will explain this. Homer, 
who invented, or at leaſt who per- 
fected, Epick poetry, adopted in 
both his poems that meaſure of 
verſs which is called Hexameter. 
That e might without blame have 
adopted another, will hardly be 
queſtioned. * His choice therefore 
was arbitrary. But, as it was a 
lucky choice; and as the practice 
of Homer became in this reſpect a 
law to the poets of antiquity ;z the 


hexameter is now, and was in the 
time of Horace“, and probably 


Jong before, held to be indiſpenſa- 
ble in all Greek and Latin poems 
of the Epick kind. —For the ſame 


reaſon, partly; and partly, as Ariſ- 


totle obſerves, becauſe it is too 
elaborate, and unlike the cadence 
of converſation, Hexameter verſe 
would not be tolerated in the Greek 


or Latin drama; the Iambick, Tro- 


chaick, and Anapeſtick meaſures, 
having been adopted by the beſt 
authors, in the ancient tragedy and 
comedy. And, in like manner, if 
an Engliſh author, in an Epick or 
dramatic poem, were to attempt 
any other form of verſe, than our 
Iambick of five feet, he would be 


thought to tranſgreſs a rule, which, 
though at firſt a matter of indiffe- 


rence, is now, after having been 
eſtabliſhed by the practice of Chau- 
cer, Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
and all our t poets, become ef 
ſential and unalterable. 
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1 ſhall now give an inſtance' 


or two, of the ornamental or me- 
Chanical-laws of com poſi tion. 
1. That a regular tragedy, or 
comedy, ſhould conſiſt of five acts, 
and neither more nor fewer, is a 
rule, for which it would be diffi- 
cult to aſſign any better reaſon than 
this, that it has been followed by 
ood authors, and is recommended 
y Horace. Nor has this rule 
been invariably followed. The Ita- 
lian opera, which, as reformed by 
Mie taſtaſio, is a moſt beautiful ſpecies 
of dramatick m, conſiſts of but 
three acts: and we have, in Engliſh, 
many good plays, both ſerious and 
comical, divided in the ſame man- 
ner; and ſome of only two acts, 
and ſome even of one. It is true, 
that a dramatic piece ought not 
to be too long, becauſe it would fa- 
tigue the ſpectator as well as the 
actor; nor too ſhort, becauſe it 
would not be ſufficiently intereſt- 
ing: it is reaſonable too, that ſome 
intervals ſhould be allowed in the 
repreſentation, for the relief both 
of the players, and of the audience: 
bat that this purpoſe could not be 
anfwered by five intervals, or three, 
as well as by fopr, is a point, 
which I apprehend it would be dif- 
ficult to prove. 
© 2, Moſt of the French and 
Greek tragedians obſerve the unities 
of time and place : that is, they ſup- 
poſe every part of the action to 
have happened in the ſame place, 
becauſe it is all repreſented on the 
ſame ſtage ; and they limit the 
time of 1t to a few hours, becauſe 
the repreſentation is of no longer 
continuance. Unity of place is 
violated, when the ſcene changes 
from one place to another, from a 
houſe to the ſtreet, from the town 


to the country, or from" one town 


or country to another. Unity of 
time is broken through, when the 
incidents of the fable are ſuch, a, 
could not have fallen out within a 
few hours, or at leaſt within the 
ſpace of one day and one night, 

The obſervance of theſe unitie; 
may in fome caſes, no doubt, 
heighten the probability of the ac. 
tion: but they lay a mighty re. 
ſtraint upon an author's genius; 
and they may give riſe to impro- 
babilities as great as any of thoſs 
that can be occafioned by the neg- 
lect of them. If the ſubje of the 
play be a conſpiracy, for example, 
and the ſcene of action the ſtreet; 
then, if unity of place be held ef. 
ſential, the conſpirators muſt con- 
duct their affairs in the ſtreet, ſo az 
to be ſeen and heard by every body: 
a very unlikely circumſtance, and 
what, one may venture to ſay, can 
never happen. Surely, moſt au- 
diences woutd be better pleaſed, 
and think the whole more natural, 
if, on ſuch an emergency, the ſcene 
were to Change from the ftreet to a 
private apartment, 

The im probabilities, occaſioned 
by diſregarding theſe unities, are 
not ſo great as ſome people imagine. 
While we fit in the theatre, it is as 
eaſy ſor us to reconcile our minds 
to the ſhifting of the ſcene from 
the town to the country, or from 
one country to another; as it is, at 
our entrance, to ſuppoſe the ſtage 
a certain place in Rome or Egypt. 
And, if we can perſuade ourſelves, 
that the player, whom we ſee, and 
whoſe name and perſon we know, 
has on a ſudden become Cato, or 
Cæſar, or any other ancient hero; 
we may as well believe, that the 
evening which we paſs in the play - 
houſe comprehends the ſpace of ſe- 
veral days or years, 

« But 
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„ But in fact, there is not, in 
dramatical repreſentation, that ſtrict 
probability which the criticks talk 
of. We never miſtake the actor for 
the perſoh whoſe character he bears; 
we never imagine ourſelves in a 
foreign country, or carried back 
into the ages of antiquity ; our 
pleaſure is derived from other 
ſources; and from this chiefly, that 
we know the whole to be a fiction. 
—The unites of time and place 
areviolated by Shakeſpeare, inevery 
one of his plays, He often ſhifts 
the ſcene from one country to an- 
other: and the time of his action 


is not always limited to days or 


weeks, but extends frequently to 
months, and even to years. Yet 
theſe irregularities are not offenſive 
to thoſe who underſtand him. And 
hence, I think, we may infer, that 
the rule, which enjoins the drama- 
matick poet to a rigid obſervance of 
the unities of time and place, is not 
an eſſential, but a mechanical rule 
of compoſition “. | 
«« As to the improvement of 
taſte in this particular ;—I ſhall 
only remark, that whatever tends to 
correct, and methodiſe, our know- 
ledge, either of men or of things, 
is to be conſidered as a means of 
improving the judgment, Hiſtory, 
geometry, and grammar; and thoſe 
parts of philoſophy, which conve 
clear ideas, and are attended wit 
ſatisfactory proof, are eminent] 
uſeful in this reſpe&t ;—to whic 
muſt be added ſuch an acquaintance 
with life and manners, as fits a 
man for buſineſs and converſation. 
Idleneſs, and habits of * 
ſtudy, are ruinous to the under- 
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ſtanding; as I have often re- 
marked already, but can hardly re- 
peat too often, And nothing is 
more detrimental to taſte, and 
to judgment, than thoſe ſubtleties 
of ancient and modern metaphy- 
ficks, that encourage verbal con- 
troverſy, and lead to nothing but 
doubt and darkneſs. They ex- 
hauſt the vigour of the mind to no 
purpoſe ; they extinguiſh the love 
of good learning ; they withdraw 
the attention from the concerns of 
human life, and from thoſe things 
in art and nature, that warm the 
heart, and elevate the fancy : they 
pervert the rational powers, they 
corrupt good principles, and they 
poiſon the ſources of human hap- 
pineſs. 8 
FTaſte, as far as it depends on the 
knowledge of rules, may be further 
improved, by reading good books 
of criticiſm, and comparing them 
with the authors whom they illuſ- 
trate. Sound judgment, however, 
we muſt acknowledge to be in a 
t meaſure conſtitutional : and 
no perſon will ever acquire true 
taſte, unleſs nature has made him a 
man of ſenſe.” | 
In the 5th chapter, Dr. Beat- 
tie finiſhes his diſſertation on the 
Imagination, by giving the reader 
a variety of practical and moral 
leſſons for the better regulation of 
this faculty. | 
The Eflay on Dreaming has for 
ſome time been in the hands of the 
public; having been introduced 
inta The Mirror. The ſubje& of 
this eſſay is of ſuch a nature as 
ſeems to elude our moſt accurate 
reſearches ; and we can only ſay, 


* See Johnſon's Preface to Shakſpeare; and Calſabigi's Diſertazione ſu le 
Poefe Drammatiche del S. A. P. Metaſtaſia. | 
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that the account here given is as 
ſatisfactory and rational as any 
other we have met with. 

The diſſertation on the Theory 


, of Language, which we now come 


to, is a work, in our opinion, of 
the greateft merit and conſequence 
in the whole book, and finiſhed 
throughout in a manner worthy of 
its author. Dr. Beattie has in this 
treatiſe analyzed our language 
with ſuch a critical accumen, and 
with ſuch an accurate perception 
of its ſtructure, as diſplays the moſt 


intimate acquaintance with its prin- 


ciples. a a 

The firſt part treats of the origin 
and peneral nature of ſpeech. The 
ſecond part of univerſal gram- 
mar. 

We are ſorry the limits of our 
work will not allow us to enter ſo 
minutely into the different parts of 
this diſſertation as we could wiſh. 
We cannot however help laying be- 
fore our readers what he ſays con- 
cerning the meaſure of Engliſh 
verſe, and of its being regulated 
ſolely by emphaſis. . 

This theory is as agreeable to 
truth, as it is peculiarly ingenious. 

<< But on what” ſays he, does 
themeaſureof Engliſh verſedepend? 
Some have ſaid, on the number of 
ſyllables. But that is a miſtake. 


— The three following lines are of P 


the ſame Iambick ſpecies; and 
yet, the firſt conſiſts of ten, the 
ſecond of nine, and the third of 
eight, ſyllables: 


And many a youth, and many a maid, 


Were dancing in the neighbouring ſhade, . 


In holiday attire array'd. : 
Of theſe four lines the firſt and 
third have eight ſyllables, and the 
ſecond and fourth have nine ; yet 
the meaſure is the ſame through. 
out ; | 
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Yet do not my folly reprove 3 25 
She was fair, and my paſſion begun; 


She ſmiled, and I could not but love; 
She is faithleſs, and I am undone, 


The four that follow might all 
ſtand in the ſame verſe of the ſame 
ſong, and be ſung to the ſame 
tune, m—_ in the firſt there are 
eleven ſyllables, in the ſecond 
twelve, thirteen in the third, and 
fourteen in the laſt. 

And when I am gone, may the better ſort 


ſay, 
He had ſenſe, he was modeſt, and harmleſſ 


gay 
And a kind, unaffected, and good honef 
fellow, 
Ia the morning when ſober, in the evening 
when mellow. | 
Our heroick verſe, too, may con- 
ſiſt of ten ſyllables (which is the 
ſimpleſt and moſt common form of 
it) or of eleven, or of twelve : as, 
Arms and the man I ſing, who forced by 


f. ate, 


Bellowing along the plains the monſter 
ran. 

Many a wide lawn, and many a waving 
grove.— 


The following has been given, as 
a heroick line of fourteen ſylla- 
bles, 


And many an humourous, many an amou- 
rous lay. 

And, admitting a ſupernumerary 

ſyllable, the ſecond line of this cou« 

let might be tolerated, though 

it has fifteen ; 

The hapleſs poet pen'd, alas ! for pity, 
Full many an amorous, many a querulous 
ditty. | 

It has indeed been thought by 
ſome criticks, that in our heroi 
verſe, when the ſyllables exceed 
ten in number, there muſt be re- 
dundant vowels, which in reading 
are ſuppreſſed or cut off, and in- 
ſtead. of which, in printed books, 
the apoſtrophe is often 2 

| But, 


2 
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But, whatever be the caſe in print- 
ing, and writing, this is con- 
trary to the practice of all good 
readers; who pronounce every ſyl- 
lable diſtinctly, and by ſo doing 
gratify our ear much more than if 
they had made the ſuppoſed eli- 
fions. For, how ridiculous would 
it be, if one were to read the laſt 
line thus ! 
Full man' an am'rous, man' a quer'lous 
ditty. 
This might indeed be called mea- 
ſare, but it could not be called 
Engliſh, 

Some have imagined, that the 
rhythm of our verſe depends, like 
that of the Greek and Latin, not 
upon the number, but upon the 
quantity, of ſyllables. And it 1s 
true, that an Engliſh heroick line 
may be made up of a ſhort and 
long ſyllable five times repeated ; 
in which caſe we may ſay, without 
any impropriety, that it is a pure 
lambick of five feet: as, 

Deſpair, revenge, remorſe torment the ſohl., 


But it is no leſs true, that an Eng- 
liſh heroick_line may be compoled, 
wherein there ſhall not be one long 
ſyllable, except the laſt: as, 


The buſy bodies flutter tattle fill, 


Whatever may be ſaid of this line 
in other reſpeQs, it will at Jeaft 
be allowed to be of the Engliſh 
heroick ſpecies: and yet, if we were 
to pronounce” the ſecond, fourth, 
fixth, andeighth ſyllables as if they 
were long, the articulation would 
be ridiculous : o 

The buzg-y bode-ies flutt-er tatt-le fill, 

I grant, that thoſe heroick lines, 
which abound in ſyllables that are at 
once emphatical and ſhort, are not 
ſo proper for expreſſing ſentiments 


or images of dignity ; yet {ill they 


are of the heroick ſpecies; and no 
critick will ſay, that they are in- 
conſiſtent with rule, or not juſtifi- 
able by authority, \ 
On what then does the mea- 
ſure of Engliſh verſes depend ? Not 
on the nwnber of the ſyllables, as 
we have ſeen : nor on their guan- 
tity ; ſince an Engliſh heroick line 
may conſiſt of five ſhort and five 
long ſyllables, or of nine ſhort and 
one long ſyllable. —In fact, this 
matter is regulated by the emphaſis. 
In our verſe, there muſt be in every 
foot one emphatick ſyllable, whe- 
ther long or ſhort, And the al- 


ternate ſucceſſion of emphatick and 


non-emphatick ſyllables is as eſ- 
ſential to Engliſh numbers, as that 
of long and ſhort is to the Latin 
and Greek. — Thus in that line, 


The buſy bodies flutter tattle Rill, 


though there is not one long ſylla- 
ble till you come to the end, there 
are five emphatick ſyllables, each 
of them preceded by a ſyllable of 
no emphaſis. And in the other 
line, ; 


Deſpair, remorſe, revenge, torment the ſoul, 


there are alſo five emphatick ſylla- 
bles, each preceded by a non-em- 
phatick ſyllable. 

In what reſpeR, then, do theſe 
two lines (which are- allowed to 
be of the ſame ſpecies) reſemble 
each other, and in what reſpe& 
do they differ ? They differ in this 
reſpect, that one is made up of 
mort and long ſyllables alternately 
diſpoſed, while the other has in 
it only one long ſyllable: they as 
gree in this, that both the one and 


the other is compoſed of non- em- 


phatick andemphatick ſyllables pla- 


ced alternately, It follows, that, 


though long and ſhort, or ſhort and 
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long, ſyllables may ſometimes ſorm 
the rhythm of Engliſh verſe, yet 
that which izvar:ably and gfjentially 
forms it, is the interchange of 
emphatick and non-emphatick ſyl- 
lables. 

„ In lines, that are intended to 
imitate the ſenſe by the articula- 
tion, or to be remarkably conciſe 
and Ggnificant, an exuberance of 
emphatick ſyllables may ſometimes 
be ſound, But ſuch lines, what- 
ever merit they may have in re- 
ſpect of energy, are not well-ton- 
ed; and perhaps could hardly be 
known to be verſe, if we did not 
find them among other verſes. 
The imperfection of their harmony, 
however, we overlook, if they have 
any other beauty to counterbalance 
it. Sach is this of Milton: 


Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and 
ſhades of death. 


And ſuch is that, in a late Pro- 
logue, which 1 have heard Mrs. 
Abington pronounce very humour- 
ouſly: 
Some great fat wife of ſome great fat ſhop. 
keeper. £ 


 «« Onr language abounds in 
words of one ſyIfable, many of 
which, being of ambiguous quanti- 
ty, have no other emphaſis, | we the 
rhetorical, which is fixed upon 
them by the ſenſe. In lines of 
monoſyllables, therefore, that are 
well-runed, 'thoſe words, which 
by the rule of the verſe would have 
the yllabick emphaſis, have alſo 
the rhetorical emphafis from the 
importance of their fignification. 
If we were to miltake the following 
line for proſe, — n 

The ſun was ſet, and all the plains were ſtill, 


yet, if we read it with underſtand- 
ing, the rhetorical emphaſis, co- 


* * * 


inciding with the ſyllabick, and 
having indeed the ſame effec, 
would prove it to be poetical, and 
of the heroick ſpecies, | 

I fliall conclude this part of 
the ſubject with two remarks, The 
firlt is, that tho? our poetry derives 
its meaſure from the emphaſis of 
ſyllables, and the Greek and Latin 
theirs from the quantity, we muſt 
not look upon the former as bar. 
barous, and upon the latter as alone 
ſuſceptible of true harmony : the 
only inference we can reaſonably 
make 1s, that Greek and Latin 
verſes are more uniform than ours 
in reſpect of time, The rhythm 
of ſounds may be marked by the 
diſtinction of loud and ſoft, as well 
as by that of long and ſhort. Every 
nation has a right to determine for 
itſelf in theſe matters; and it is 
. that the Engliſh num- 

rs are as delightful to us, as the 
Latin and Greek were to the Ro- 
mans and Grecians. In like man- 
ner, though rhimes are intolerable 
in ancient poetry, it does not fol- 
low, that they are contemptible in 
themſelves: moſt modern nations 
have them, and children and pea- 
ſants are charmed with them; which 
could not be, if they had not in 
certain circumſtances the power of 
pleaſing. 

„ My ſecond remark is, that 
tho? thoſe terms in ancient gram- 
mar, troche&us, iambus, datty/ul, 
anapeftus, ſpondaus, &c. do pro- 
perly fignity certain limited ar- 
range ments of long and Hort ſylla- 
bles, it can do no harm to adopt 
them in Engliſh proſody. For our 
emphatick Fab es are often long, 
and our non-emphatick ſyllables 
are often ſhort; and where this 1s 
the caſe, we.uſe theſe terms with» 
out impropriety. And where this 
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is not the caſe, if we call that foot 
a troches (for example) which con- 
ſiſts of an emphatick and non- 
emphatick ſyllable, both of them 
ſhort, as body, we do not depart 
from the original meaning of words 
more than is frequently done, with- 
out blame, on other occaſions. 

„ In fact, the cuſtoms of dif- 
ſerent countries are ſo different, 
that when we borrow words = 
a foreign tongue, it is not aWays 
poſſible to confine them to their 
primitive ſenſe. With us, an ad- 
wocate is one who pleads a Cauſe in 
a court of judicature. An advo- 
cate in ancient Rome was one, who 
aſliſted with his countenance and 
advice the perſon who was obliged 
to appear before the judges, whe- 
ther he ſpoke in his behalf or not. 

Let us then have our trochees, 
iambuſes, and anapeſts, and our 
trochaick, iambick, and anapeſtick 
meaſures: only let it be remem- 
bered, that, in Engliſh proſody, 
a trochee is either a long and 
ſhort, (as lowly), or an empha- 
tick and non-emphatick, ſyllable, 
(as body) ; an iambus, the reverſe, 


as renown, repel ; an anapeſt, an 


iambus preceded by a ſhort ſylla- 
ble, as magazine ; and a dactyl, a 
trochee followed by a ſhort ſyllable, 
as rhunderer, profligate. 

As our poetical numbers de- 
pend upon the alternate ſucceſſion 
of emphatick and non-emphatick 
ſyllables, it may be- proper, before 
proceed to the ſubject of accent, 
to give ſome account of the various 
ſorts of ,meaſure, that have been 
eltabliſh&d in Engliſh poetry; in 
deſcribing which, I muſt be un- 


derſtood to uſe the words trochee, 


iambus, daQtyl, and anapeſt, in the 


© ſenſe juſt now explained. And I 


ſhall take the Iiberty to mark our 
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rhythmical emp baſi and thi want of 
it, by the ſame characters, which 


in Latin proſody denote Jong and 


ſport ſyllables. 


«« Engliſh poetical meaſure may 
be divided into four kinds; Dacty- 
lick, Iambick, Trochaick, and Ana- 

eftick, 

«« 1. The DaQtylick meaſure be- 
ing very uncommon, I ſhall give 
only one example of one ſpecies of 


it, which I find in Dryden's Albion 


and Albaniu:s. 
From th I&w palace &f old father Ocein 


Come we in pity your cares to deplore z 


Sca-racing dolphins are train'd for our mo- 
tion, 


Moony tides ſwelling to roll us aſhore. 


. II. The Iambick isof all men- 
ſures the moſt natural; for, as A- 


riſtotle obſerves, we often fall into 


it in our ordinary diſcourſe, Greek 
and Latin hexameters, and our 
own trochaick and anapeſtick num» 
bers, are more artificial, becauſe 


more unlike the cadences of con- 


verſation. Our lambicks we may 
ſubdivide into ſpecies, according 
to the number of feet or ſyllables 


whereof they conſiſt; and I ſhall 


follow the ſame rule of arrange- 
ment in deſcribing the other mea- 
ſures. 


- «« 1, The ſhorteſt form of the 


Engliſh Iambick conſiſts of an iam- 


bus with an additional ſhort ſylla- 
ble ; as, - >: 4 a 
Diſdiining, 
Complaining 
Conſenting, 
Repenting. 


We have no poem of this meaſure, 
but it may be met with in ſtanzas. 
The example is taken from a ſong 
in the maſk of Comus. 

« 2. The ſecond form of our 
Iambick is alſo too ſhort to be con- 


tinued 
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tinued through any great number 
of lines; though in the following 
example it has a very good effect, 
It conſiſts of two iambuſes. 

With riviſh'd cars 

The monarch hears, 

Aſſ-umes the God, 

Af: fects to nod. 
It ſometimes takes, or may take, 
an additional ſhort ſyllable ; as, 

| Ups x möũüntäin 

Beſide a fountain. 

* 3. The third form conſiſts of 
three iambuſes: 

Nö wir, ör bittie's ſöünd, 

Was heard the world a- round. 
with ſometimes an additional ſhort 
' fyllable ; as, 

YE lays n6 13ngtr langüiſh, 
For nought can cure my anguiſh, 

« 4. The fourth form is made 
up of four iambuſes, with ſome- 
times an additional ſyllable, which 
gives a pleaſing variety. 


Or whether, as ſome ſiges ſing, | 
The frolick wind, that breathes the ſpring, 
Young Zephyr with Aurora playing, &c. 


This meaſure, which we uſe both 
in burleſque and in ſerious poetry, 
is the ſame with the Iambick Di- 
meter of the antients; whereof, 
in its pureſt form, this is an exam» 
ple: ies 
Inirſit ae ſtüöſiũs. 
f. The fifth ſpecies of Engliſh 
Iambick is no other than our com- 


mon meaſure for heroick poetry andy. 
tragedy. In its pureſt, or fimpleſt? 
form it confiſts of five iambuſes: 


Th dumb ſhall ſing, the lime his crũtch 
forego : | 

but, by the admiſſion of other feet, 

as trochees, dactyls, and anapeſts, 

is capable of more than thirty va- 

rieties. Indeed, moſt of our com- 


= 


mon meaſures may be varied in the 
ſame way, as well as by the dif. 
ferent poſition of their pauſes, And 
ſuch varieties, when ſkilfully intro. 


_ duced, give wonderful energy to 


Engliſh, Greek, and Latin num- 
bers; and have, for this reaſon, 
been ſtudiouſly ſought after by Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Milton, Dryden, and 
all other harmonious poets: varie- 
ty being the ſoul of harmony, and 
nothing in language or in muſick 
more tireſome to the ear than an 
uniform ſameneſs of ſound and 
meaſufe. — Our heroick verſe is 
ſometimes lengthened out by an 
additional ſhort ſyllable, and then 
becomes nearly the ſame with that 
of the modern Italians. 


"Tis Heaven itſelf that points out an here. 
aſter, 


Che ' gran ſepolchro liberò di Chriſto, 


But in Engliſh, this is more com- 
mon in blank verſe, than in rhime; 
and 1n tragedy, than in the epick 
or didactick poem; and among 
tragedians it is leſs faſhionable 
now, than it was formerly. 

«© 6. The ſixth form of our Iam- 
bick is commonly called the Alex- 
andrine meaſure; becauſe, ſay the 
criticks, (but on what authority [ 
know not) it was firſt uſed in a 
poem called Alexander. It conſiſts 
of ſix 1ambules, 

Fr tho Art bit öf düſt; be hümblx, ind 
be wiſe, R 

It is introduced ſometimes in he- 

roick rhime; and, when ſparing- 

ly, and with judgment, occaſions 

an agreeable variety. ® 


Waller was ſmooth; but Dryden taught to 


Join : 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 


The long majeſtick march, and energy di- 


vine. 8 
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Spenſer makes it the laſt line of 
his great ſtanza; where indeed it 
has a very happy effect. By the 


ſame artifice, Milton gives ſoper- 
lative elevation to ſome of his ſtan- 


aas on the Nativity: 


But firſt to thoſe ychain'd in ſleep 
The wakeful trump of doom ſhall thunder 
through the deep. 


and Gray, to the endings of his 
Pindarick meaſures. This verſe is 
generally pleaſing, when it con- 
cludes a poetical ſentence of dig- 
nity : as where the aged champion 
in Dryden's Virgil reſigns his arms, 
with a reſolution not to reſume 
them any more : 
Take the laſt gift theſe wither'd arms can 
ield, 
Thy e I reſign, and here renounce 
the field. 


In meafure and number of feet it 
is the ſame with the pure Iambick 
Trimeter of the Greeks and Ro- 


mans; of which every ſecond line 


of the fixteenth epode of Horace is 
an example : 


Sits Et ipſa Roma viribũs rut. 


Some criticks confound our Alex- 
andrine with the French heroick 
verſe, But the latter, though it 
ſometimes contains the ſame num- 


ber of ſyllables, is not Iambick 


at all, but rather Anapeſtick, - 


having for the moſt part two ſhort 

for one lang ſyllable, and in rhythm 

correſponds nearly to the follow- 

ing: 

Now ſeg, when they meet, how their ho- 
nours behave : 

Noble, captain,, your ſervant : Sir Arthur, 
your Have. 

Pray how does my lady? My wife's at your 

_ ſervice. 

I think I have ſeen her picture by Jervis. 

The Alexandrine, like other Eng- 

liſn Iambicks, may occaſionally take 

an additional ſhort ſyllable: 


1 


OF BOOKS. 
With freedom by my fide, and ſoft-eyed 
Melancholy. 

*© 7. The ſeventh and laſt form 
of our Iambick meaſure is made up 
of ſeven iambuſes : 

Th Lord deſcended from Xbove, And bow'd 
- the heavens high, 

which was antiently written in one 
line ; but 1s now for the moſt 
broken into two, the firſt contain- 
ing four feet, and the ſecond three. 
Chapman's tranſlation of Homer's * 
Iliad 1s the longeſt work I have 
ſeen in this meaſure. It is now 
conſidered as a Lyrick verſe; and 
is very popular, and indeed very 
pleaſing. 

«© JI. The ſhorteſt Trochaick 


_ verſe in our language is that uſed by 


Swift in a burleſque poem called z 
Lilliputian Ode, conſiſting of one 
trochee and a long ſyllable, 

In Amãze 

Loſt I gaze. 
This meaſure is totally void of dig- 
nity, and cannot be uſed on any 
ſerious occaſion. I am therefore 
ſurpriſed, that Brown, in his ex- 
cellent ode on the Cure of Saul, 
ſhould have adopted it in a ſpeech. 
aſcribed to the Supreme Being: 


Tumult ceaſe. 
Sink to peace. | 


* 2. The ſecond Engliſh form of 
the pure Trochaick eoaſiſts of two 


feet, and is likewiſe too brief for 
any ſerious purpoſe; WE 


8 On tht möũntäin, 
By a fountain: 


or of two feet and an additional 
long ſyllable : 

In the days df old 

*Stories plainly told 

Lovers felt annoy. 


Theſe three lines are from an old. 
a ballad þ 4 
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ballad : the meaſure is very un- 
common. 
3. The third ſpecies conſiſts 
of three trochees; 
When the ſeas were roaring, 
Phyllis lay deploring : ; 

or of three trochees with an addi- 
tional long ſyllable ; 

The the voice the dince 6bey, 


i often mixed with the Jam- 


bick of four feet, and makes an 
apreeable variety, when judiciouſſy 
introduced, as in the Allegro and 
Pen/ero/o of Milton; 
Jamb. But come, thou goddeſs fair and free, 
In heaven vcleped Euphroſyne. 
roch. Come, and trip it as you go; 
On the light fantaſtick toe. 
« 4. The fourth Trochaick ſpe- 
cies con ſiſts of four trochees : 


DaFs of iſe And nights &f pleãſüre. 
Which followed alternately by the 


preceding, forma beautiful Lyrick 
verſe, whereof we have a ſpecimen 


in one of the fineſt ballads in the 


Engliſh language : 

As ntar Pörtzbells ling On the gently 
ſwelling flood 

At midnight with ſtreamers flying Our 
triumphant navy rode. 

It is remarkable, that (as Mr. 

Weſt has ſomewhere obſerved) the 

ſame meaſure occurs in the Greek 

tragedians, as in this of Euripides: 

* Proſkund s' anax nomoifi barbaroifi pro- 
ſpesoõn. 

And there is an elegant Latin poem 

called Pervigilium Veneris, com- 

monly aſcribed to Catullus ; of 

which, allowing for ſome varieties 

Incident to the Latin Trochaick 

verſe, the meaſure is the ſame; | 

Ver novum, yer jam canorum ; vere nubent 
alites 3 

Vere concordant amores; vere natus orbis eſt. 


* Figoomure o wet M Bageaguo, Wer Wirwr 
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With an additional long ſyllable 
our fourth Trochaick ſpecies oul 
be as follows: 

Idle, ifter dinner, in his chair, 

Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair, 
But this meaſure is very uncom- 
mon. | 
* 5. So is the fifth Trochaick 
ſpecies, conſiſting of five trochees; 
whereof I do not remember to have 
ſeen a ſpecimen in any printed 
poem. 


All thit walk 6n fööt ör rſde In chiritts, 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 


This ſort of verſe, with an addi. 
tional long ſyllable, might be thus 
exemplified : 
Pleaſant was the morning, and the month 
was May, | 
Colin went to London in his beſt array, 
Some Scotch ballads are in this 
meaſure ; but I know not whether 
1 have ever ſeen a ſpecimen in 
Engliſh. | 
6. ** The ſixth form of the pure 
Engliſh Trochaick conſiſts of fix 
trochees; whereof the following 
couplet is an example: 
On à möũüntzin ſtrẽtch'd beneath 4 hoary 
willow 
Lay a ſhepherd ſwain, and view'd the rolling 
billow 3 ; 
which is, I think, the longeſt Tro- 
chaick line that our language ad- 
mits of. 
«© IV. The ſhorteſt poſſible A- 
napeſtick verſe muſt be a {ſingle 
anapeſt: | 
Büt In vain 
They complain. 
But this meaſure is ambiguous: 
for, by laying the emphaſis on the 
firſt and third ſyllables, we might 
make it Trochaick. And therefore 
the firſt and ſimpleſt form of our 


* 
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anapeſtick verſe is made up of two 
anapeſts: | 


Bit his cdiirige gin fail, 
For no arts could avail. 


or of two anapeſts with an addi- 
tional ſhore ſyllable : 


Then his cofirige gin fiil him, 
For no arts could qvail him. 


« 2. The ſecond conſiſts of three 
anapeſts: | 


With her mien ſhE Enamoiirs the brave, 
With her wit ſhe engages the free, 
With her modeſty pleaſes the grave; 
She is every way pleaſing to me. 


This is a delightful meaſure, and 
much aſed in paſtoral ſongs. Shen- 
ſtone's ballad in four parts, from 
which the example 15 quoted, is 
an exquiſite ſpecimen. So is the 
Scotch ballad of Tweed/ide, and 
Rowe's Deſpairing beſide a clear 
fiream ; which laſt is perhaps the 
tineſt love-ſong in the world. And 
that the ſame meaſure is well ſuit- 
ed to burleſque, appears from the 
very humourous ballad called 75 
tipplins Philoſophers ; which be- 
gins thus, Diogenes ſurly and proud, 
tc, —Obſerve, that this, like all 
the other anapeſtick forms, often 
(indeed for the molt part) takes an 
ia mbus in the firſt place, 

Deſpairing beſide a clear ſtrẽãm; 
and formerly in the firſt and third, 

Grim king öf the ghoſts, mike haſte, 

And bring hither all your train : 
But this laſt variety 1s unpleaſing 
to a modern ear,— With an addi- 
nou ſhort ſyllable, it 1s as fol- 
ows ; 


Sys my fincle, I priy y6u diſcover 
Why you pine and you whine like a lover: 


which, uſed 'alternately with the 
preceding, makes the meaſure of the 
witty ballad of Molly Mog, written 
by Gay, and dſten imitated. 
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«© 3. The third form of the pure 
Engliſh Anapeſtick conſiſts of four 
anapeſts: | 
At the 25 6f the diy, when the hamlert 

1 — 

Ifl live — grow old, as I find I go down. 
This meaſure, which reſembles the 
French heroick verſe, is common in 
Engliſh ſongs and ballads, and 
other ſhort compoſitions both co- 
mical and ſerious. It admits a 
ſhort ſyllable at the end, 


On the cold cheek of Death ſmiles and roſes 
are blending : 


and ſometimes alſo between the 
ſecond and third foot, 


In th morning when ſobtr, In the Evening 
when mèllöw: 


which is the longeſt form of the re- 
gular Anapeſtick in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. 
To one or other of theſe fe- 
ven lambick, fix Trochaick, and 
three Anapeſtick, ſpecies, every line 
of Engliſh poetry, if we except 
thoſe few that are compoſed of 
dactyls, may be reduced, I have 
given only the ſimpleſt form of 
each. The ſeveral hcences or va- 
riations, that theſe ſimple forms ad- 
mit of, might be without difficulty 
enumerated : but I cannot at pre- 
ſent enter into the niceties of Eng- 
liſh profody. 15 

Sidney endeavoured to bring 
in Engliſh hexameters, and has 
given ſpecimens of 'them in the 
Arcadia. And Wallis, in his 
grammar, tranſlates a Latin hexa- 
meter, , 


Quid faciam ? moriar ? et Amyntam perdet | 
Amyntas ? 7 2 3 


into an Engliſh one, 


What ſhall I do ? ſhall I die ? ſhall Amyntas 
murder Amyntas? * 2 4 
Mr. Walpole, in his mn of 

, * © oyal 


, ' 
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Royal and Noble authors, aſcribes 
the following to Queen Eliza- 


Perfius a crab-ſtaff, bawdy Martial, Ovid 
a fine wag. | 


But this ſort of verſe has never ob- 
rained any footing in our poetry: 
and I think I could prove, from 
the peculiarities of its rhythm, that 
It never can.” 7 
The three remaining eſſays are 
of a nature much leſs abſtruſe, and 
leſs complicated with thoſe ſubtle- 
ties which are almoſt inſeparable 
from ſubjects of a ſcientific nature, 
than any of the foregoing diſſerta- 
tions. | 

The firſt is on Fable and Romance, 

the ſecond on the Attachments of 
Kindred, and the third contains 
Hiuſtrations on Sublimity, In the 

_ 'firſt of theſe, after ſome general re- 
marks on ancient and Oriental proſe 
Fable, he proceeds to modern proſe 
fable, which he divides into four 

« claſſes. 1. The hiſtorical allegory; 
2. The moral allegoryz 3. The 
poetical and ſerious fable; 4. The 
poetical and comic fable, of which 
the two laſt he comprehends under 
the general term Romance. 

Under each of | theſe ſeveral 
beads he has claſſed a variety of 
authors, according to the nature of 

their writings; and has given a 
critigue upon each: For the moſt 
part his obſervations are made with 
great judgment, and a juit con- 
ception of their reſpective merits, 
although we cannot in every reſpect 
agree witk bim. As, for inſkance, 
we differ with him when he ſays, 
that in the Arabian Nights Enter- 


fainments there 16 great luxury 


pf deſcription without elegance; 
and great variety of invention, but 
othing that elevates the mind, or 

ches the heart.“ This is true 
We” " 
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horror, and with pleaſing ſenſa- 


lection of fables has not often given 


* " 
Fon 


of ſome of the tales, but of many 
it certainly is not. We find our. 
ſelves frequently affected both with 


tions, in reading the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, by the mere force 
of ſituation and deſcription; and 
we are much miſtaken if that col. 


riſe in its readers to ideas both of 
a ſublime and beavtiful nature. 
In ſpeaking of the riſe and pro. 
greſs of modern romance, Dr. Beat. 
tie takes an opportunity of intro. 
ducing an account of the character 
of thoſe nations who introduced 
the feudal government and man. 
ners, and of the cruſades, and that 
ſpirit of chivalry and knight-erran- 
try which ſucceeded, as the natural 
offspring of the feudal manners 
and government. | 
In the Eſſay on the Attachments 
of Kindred, Dr. Beattie diſcuſſes 
the three queſtions following, ** 1, 
Whether it is according to nature, 
that the married perſons ſhould be 
only two, one man and one wo- 
man: 2. Whether the matrimonial 
union ſhould laſt through the whole 
life: 3. Whether the rearing and 
educating of children ſhould be left 
to the parents, or provided for by 
the publick.” With regard to the 
firſt queſtion, Dr. Beattie founds 
his reaſons againſt polygamy upon 
the following principles—** That it 
is againſt the intention of nature, 
who having given all men propen- 
fities alike that prompt to an union 
betwixt the ſexes, muſt have in- 
tended that all ſhould enjoy the 
happineſs reſulting from it— that if 
polygamy was to prevail, this would 
e impoſſible, becauſe, agreeable to 
every computation, the males ex- 
ceed the females :—2dly, That 
polygamy is inconſiſtent with that 
affection which married people 
d ought 
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the author's heart and undertaud- 


ing. 


ought to bear to one another: 
44dly, That it deſtroys the peace of 
families, and therefore ſtands in 
dire& oppoſition to one of the chief 
ends of the matrimonial union ;— 
4thly, That it is ſubverſive of filial 
and parental affection, muſt be in- 
conſiſtent with the right education 
of children, and ſo counteract an- 
other chief end of marriage.“ 

In anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, 
Whether the matrimonial union 
ought to laſt through the whole 
life? Dr. Beattie ſays it ought, and 
this he infers from the following 
principles,—** That it tends to- 
wards our making a Geliberate. 
choice :—2dly, That as thoſe who 
are united by friendſhip have the beſt 
chance of being happy, and as true 
friendſhip requires a permanent u- 
nion, ſuch an union .is moſt likely 
to be happy :—3dly, That the re- 
verſe of ſuch an union would debaſe 
thoſe ideas of delicacy, wherewith 
the intercourſe' of the ſexes ought 
always to be accompanied :—4thly, 
That it would be fatal to the edu- 
cation of children, whoſe parents 
might be totally engroſſed By other 
connections.“ 8 

In examining the third queſtion, 
Whether the rearing and educating 
of children ſhould be left to the 
parents, or provided for by the 
public ? Dr. Beattie endeavours, 
and ſucceſsfully, to overturn Pla- 
to's theory on this ſubjet. Indeed 
Plato's ſupport of this theory is ſo 
weak and abſurd, ſo completely 
contradicts every feeling and ſenti- 
ment that nature has implanted in 
us, that ſo. far from promiſing 
any political good, it ſcarcely leaves. 
a ſingle ſource from which the beſt 
and greateſt of all our actions muſt 
flow, or not at all, This Eſſay 
car tainly does great honour both to 
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'The book concludes with IIugra- 
tions on Sublimity.— The diffetent 


ſources of the ſublime are collected 


and diſplayed in a very judicious 


and critical manner in this treatiſe, 


as well thoſe which ariſe from ex- 


ternal and ſenſible objects, as from 


try. 

«© Poetry,” he ſays, becomes 
ſublime in many ways. 1. 
When it elevates the mind by 
ſentiments ſo happily conceived 
and expreſſed, as to raiſe our af- 
fections above the low purſuits of 
ſenſuality and avarice, and animate 
us with the love of virtue and ho- 
nour.” As an inſtance of this, he 
gives that fine line in Virgil, where 
Evander addreſſes himſelf to E- 
ne as 
Aude; hoſpes, contemnere opes; et te 

quoque dignum 
Finge Deo,” —— 

2, ©* Poetry is ſublime when it 
conveys a lively idea of any grand 
appearance in art or nature.“ 
3. When without any great 
pomp of images or of words it in- 
uſes horror by a happy choice of 
circumſtances.” —-4. ** When it 
awakens in the mind any great or 
good affection, as piety or. patrio- 
tiſm,” This diviſion ſeems to be 


included, in our opinion, under che 


firlt head. | 
5. When itdeſcribes in a live- 
ly manner the viſible effects of any 


of thoſe paſſions that give elevation 


to the character.“ 

Under each of theſe heads Dr. 
Beattie has given ſeveral appoſite 
examples. He concludes by enu- 


_ merating a variety of thoſe faults . 


in ſtyle and expreſſion, which are 


inimical to, and deſtroy ſublimity * 


in writing, 
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CHAP. I 


Retroſpetive view of afſairs in India. Benares. TranſaGions which 
led to the dependance of that country on the Eaſt India company. The 
Rajah Bulwant Sing, having taken à decided part in their fuwour, in 
the war againſt his paramount lord, Sujah UI Dowlah, bis territorics 
are ſecured to him by the treaty of 1llahabad. - Inveſlitare of Cheit 

Sing, upon the death of his father Bulwant, and a new treaty con- 
tluded in favour of the family by Major Harper. A third treaty, in 
confirmation, of the two former, concluded by Mr, Haſtings, who is 

' himfelf a party to it, and renders the company guarantees of the Rajab's 

. poſſeſſions, Upon the death ef Sujab Ul Dowlah,: the Nabab wixier, 
the ſovereignty of Benares is transferred by his ſucceſſor to the company, 
| Extraordinary ſubſidies demanded and levied from the Rajah, Cheit 
Sing, on occaſion f the war with France, lay the foundation of thoſe 
differenets which took place between him and the government of Calcutta. 
A fapply of 2,000 cavalry demanded from the Rajah. Charges, of diſaf- 
faction and contumacy laid againſt him. Governor pgeneraPs progreſs 
from Calcutta, to ſettle the affairs of  Benares, and. other countries. 
Proceeds up, the Ganges to Buxar, where he is met by the Rajah, with a 

' great attendance and number of boats. Different accounts of the con- 
ference on the water. Rajah's wiſit at Benares forbidden.” Rajah 

1 talen into cuſſ oy: reſcued, and the ſepoys, with their officers, maſſacred. 

1 Hie flies, firſt 10 Ramnagur, and from thence retires in the nigbi to the 

1  Fortveſs of Lutteefpoor. Ouſſaun Sing appointed by the- gourmet ge- 

4 neral to adminiſter the affairs of the country in the place of the Rajah. 
| 4 | | | Kan- 
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r 
ons . for the Rajah. Schemie For the re- 

duction of the place Vase by the raſhneſs of C _ Mayaffre ; who 
75 killed in an. ill judged attack, and the party repulſed with great laſs. 
Country immediately in arms. De/ign of attacking the governor general 
in his quarters obliges him to retire by night to Chunar. Repeattd pro- 


peſals made by the Rajah for an accommodation, produce no effett. Em- 
tarraſſment occaſioned by the Nabob wizier's wifit. The commotion in 


Benares ſpreads the flame in the adjoining countries. Cheit Sing's na- 


ments arrive at Chunar, Bundoo Cawn, a native, propoſes the means 
by which the Rajah's forces might, without much difficulty, be esd 
of their ſtrong- Boldt. The ſcheme adopted by Major Popham ; who pri- 


wately diſpatches Major Crabbe, with a ftrong detachment, to pene- £ 


trate the mountains, under the guidance of Bundob Cawn, and attack 


the enemy in the rear, while he engages them in front. The defegn re- ; | 


ceeds ; Major Crabbe carries the ſtrong paſs of Suckroot 5' the enemy 
abandon the fortreſs of Lutteefpoor ; the Rajah flies to Bidjeygur, and 
all his forces diſperſe. Country immediately reſumes its uſual tranquillity. 
Governor general returns to Benares.; ſettles the government; appoints 
4 new Rajah ; and increaſes the revenue. Diſſurbances in the neigh- 
bouring countries quelled. Treaty 4 ace and alliance happily con- 
cluded with Madajee Scindia by Colonel Muir. The Rajah, Cheit 
Sing, totally abandons his country, Strong fortreſs of Bidjeygur taken, 
upon conditions, by Major Popham, Great treaſure found, aud ſpoil 
made by the army. e et 


n 


Prninſula of India. Efforts by Fraute to recover her ancient pofeffons and 
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influence, and totally to overthrow the Engliſh power. French ſquadron 


Jails from the African i/lands with a ftrong body of forces for the coaſt of 


Coromandel; takes the Hannibal of 50 guns, and appears ſuddenly be- 


fore Madras, intending to deſtriy the Engliſh ſquadron in the road, and, 


in concurrence with Hyder Ally, to befiege that place by ſea and land. 
Cauſts which obliged M. de Suffrein to abandon that deſign and put out 
to ſea. TOs 1 by Sir Eduard Hughes, abe chaces and takes Jeueral 
of the con. Partial ſea-fight ; in which the French, having. the 


wind in their favour, direct their whole force to the attack of the rear 


and a part of the center of the Britiſh line. AdmiraPs 2 the Su- 
erbe, and Commodore King's ſhip, the Exeter, ſuffer extremely, through 
the great "ſuperiority of force by which they are attacked. Capt. Ste- 
#hens, of the former, and Capt. Reynolds, of the latter, killed. Enemy 


Jud deny haul their wind and fland ; are out of fight in the morning. 


Admiral, on his way from Madras to Trincomale, is joined by the Sul. 


tan and Maynanime from England, Fall. in with the Enemy's fleet. © 
Bloody action off the coaſt of Ceylon, on the 121h of April. - The. da- 
mage on both- fides ſoa great, and ſo nearly equal, that ibe hoſtile come 
manders lie for ſeveral 9 fight F each other, repairing their. 


ſoattered 


\ * 
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nifeſto. Attack on the 8 camp at Patectab. Great reinfurce- 


/ 


Faire folpr. French far proceed to Batacale, and 81r Rue 
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Aube to Trincomals. Conſequences of theſe naval actions. Great aiſ- 
appointment to Hyder, in his expedtation of ſuch a co-operation on 11, 
part France, as would enable him ſpeedily to reduce the Carnaiic 

Major Abingdon arrives with a body of troops from Bombay at Tall. 

= cherry, on the Malabar coaft ; where be defeats and takes Saados Caun, 

 <vho had long blockaded that place. a | [40 
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Colonel Brat hæualtes detachment ſuddenly ſurrounded by Tippoo Saib, with 
à confiderable army, on the banks of the Coleroon, Defbirate refiſtance. 
Cruel ſlaughter er by the humanity of M. Lally. Southern pro- 
vinces laid entirely open to the enemy by this loſs. E . Ait uation 
* Eyre Cote. French forces, under the condud of M. Dieb, 
ind at Pondicherry, and are joined by a body of Hyder't troops; the 
combined enemy befiege Cuddalore and Pernienil, both of which they take; 
and meditate, in concert with the grand army, an attack upon the in- 
portant fortreſs of Vandiwaſh. Sir Eyre Coote, in advancing to the pro- 
teftion of Vandiwaſh, hopes thereby to bring on a battle with Hyder; 
But finding the latter relinquiſhed his object to evade that defign, he puſhes 
en tivo days march to attack him on his on ground. Hyder abandons 
his camp, and retires to a ſecure poſition on the Red Hills, Britiſh gene- 
ral, in order to draw the enemy from his ſtrong poſt, and bring on an 
action, advances towards the fortreſs of Arnee, obere his magazines 
are depoſited. Maneuvre ſucceeds : Hyder immediately deſcends from the 
Red Hills, and marches to the relief of Arnee, Battle of the 2d of June. 
Enemy routed and purſued till night, The want of cavalry on one ſide, 
and abundance of it on the other, prevent the grand effetts of wittory in 
this war. Purſuit continued for two days, 1 nemy abandon the great 
road, and 7 the country to Arnee, Britiſh grand guard cut off, Fatigue, 
Sickneſs, and want of proviſions, oblige the army to fall back towards the 
Sources of its 429 Sir Eyre Coote's ill health obliges him to guit the 
army, and leave the command to General Stuart. 75 405 in a ſimilar 
fate of ill health. Deſtined newer to face each other again in the field. 
Bob, probably, victims to the contention, Failure of Hyder's great di- 
en, 2 5 his conflitution, French ſquadron returns from the iſland 
77 Ceylon to the coaſt of Coromandel, and is follozoed by the Engliſh. 
de Suffrein takes on board great reinforcements of troops and artillery- 

men at Cuddalore, with a_wiew of entirely cruſhing the Britiſh naval 
fever in thoje ſeas. Appears before Negapatam, to challenge Str Edward 
Hughes, Aftion of the. 6th of July. 1 5 4 Het ſaved by. a ſndden ſhift 
a nd. Severe frikes to the Sultan, but afterward gſcaper. Gait. 

. Maclellan, of the admiral"s ſhip, tilled, Great loſs of the enemy, While 
de ſquadron is refitting at Madras, M. de Suffreis joins the Sieur d Sar, 
en the coat of Ceylon, who is arrived ther with two ſhips of the Ine, 
and the fecond divifien of the Marquis dr Euſy's troops from the Mas- 
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yirius. Enemy beßege and take Trincomale, while the Britiſh ſquadron i 

is detained by adwirſe winds from its reſeue. Sir E. Hage mu, 

early in the morning cloſe in with that place. Rnemy, relying on ther AJ 
rior force, come out to battle, Deſperate and well. fung adios on 

| the 43d of September. Enemy loſe one of their beſt ſhips in getting in % 

n, Trincomale, Loſs of men ſmall, witb reſpect to number; but the three 


{0 brave captains, Wood, Watts, and Lumley, with other diſtinguiſhed offi 
cers, are unfortunately ſlain, Great loſs of the enemy. Admirable be- © 
haviour of the Britiſh commanders, through the whole courſe of this ſevere 
naval warfare. | | : ©» 
th _ | 
k. C H A P. IV. | | | 0 
+ wo 
on Treaty of peace concluded with the Mahrattas, through the mediation of | 
2 Madajee Scindia. Negatiation conducted with ability by Mr. Anderſon. 
Madajee Scindia the mutual guarantee. Peace fortunate with reſpe# 
1 te the ſeaſon of its cnnegſin, and advantageous in its ſtipulations to the 
1 Engliſh. Baroach ceded to Scindia. Suppoſed cauſes which delayed | 
0 the ratification at Poonah. Dreadful hurricane, and deplorable famine | 
4 at Madras. Britiſh ſquadron driven to ſea, and Suffer much from bad f 
es eweather in their baſe to Bombay, Advantages derived by the French 1 
us fleet from the . on of Trincomale, Colonel Hum berſfone s ſucceſſes = 
the coaſt of Malabar. Penetrates far into the country ; but is obli | 
In to retirg with Joſs from Palacatcherry. Government of Bombay diſpatch kl 
r a body of forces under General Mathews to the coaſt, with a view to (| 
be extricate Humber ſtone ; while Tippao Saib proceeds with the utmoſt ra- | 
A pidity from the Carnatic, in order to cut him off, Colonel Humberftone 4 
, gains intelligence of his approach, and retires to Paniany, cloſely wo 
in ſued by the enemy. Command y the troops dewvolyes on Colonel M - 
at wha is immediately inveſted by the enemy. Tippoo Saib and M. Lally 1 
, attack the Britiſh lines auith a great force, but are yallantly repulſed * i 
be with confiderable oſs. Tipper Saib breaks up bis camp by night, > Wo 
be returns to the Carnatic. General Mathews take: Onare by form. D 
and character of Hyder Ally. General Mathews takes Cundaporez; e 
forces the Gauts, and makes his way into the Bednore country. Same s- 


/ervations onthe conduct purſued, aud the cruelties commitrell in this tx 
pedition. Short account 0 15 oy ren of co 7. f —— 
reyal city of Bednore, or Hyder Nagur, the ſuppoſed dpefitary 0 4 
— 4 rivate . * . Hyai . who ſur- 
renders the country and capital to the Britiſh forces. Great diſcontents 
in the army, relative to the diſpoſal of the treaſures found in the royal - | 
palace. Difference betwten the general and the princi; al officers of ths | 
King's * occaſions the Colonels Macleo and vows with © 4 
Major Shaw, to quit the army and return to Bombay. "Dj Patches from | 

the general, containing a general accuſation againſt hit army. Proc 


ings of the government Bombay : appoint olonel Macleod fo the come H 
and of the army in the Redwere country, Captain Carprater Fakes Care 
3 "Qz \ % Wannen wars 2 
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co RTE NT 
. war, wirb other forts, and reduces the whole Soundah countfy. Gena! 
Matbeaus returns with part of the army to tbe coaſt; befieges and take 
4 Mangalore. Tippoo Sultan abandons the Carnatic, and marebes with 
his whole army to recover the Bednore country, and his dominions on the 

. "Malabar coaſt, Letters from General Mathews to the government of 
Bombay, informing them e the approach of the enemy, and requiring a 

. "reinforcement : returns to Bednore ; marches out to fight the prodigious 

* - army under Tippoo Sultan; being inſtantly defeated, he retires with the 

''  Femainder of the forces to the adjoining fortreſs ; cloſely ſurrounded and 
. " Befieged. The ſtrong poſts in the Gauts ſhamefully loſt to a detachment 
from Tippoo t army. The fugitives from the Gauts communicate their 
panic to the garriſon of Cundapore, who ſet fire to the magazines, and 
abandon the Ke „ with a large field of artillery. General Mathews ca- 

-  pitulates upon honourable conditions. Capitulation violated by Tippoo Sui. 
tan. General, and principal officers, ſeized and impriſoned. Army plun- 

. dered and inhumanly treated. Miſeries endurf in a cruel march and im- 
© priſonment. General, and /everal officers, aig to have been barba- 
rouſly murdered. Siege of Mangalore converigd to a blockade, upon the 
departure of the French auxiliaries from Tippoo Sultan. Sir Eyre Coote 
returns to Madras, where he dies. Sir Edward Hughes arrives with 

- the fleet from Bombay. Succeſſes of the Colonels Lang and Fullarton in 
the Coimbatour country. General Stuart befieges Cuddalore. French 
lines and outworks carried, after a deſperate attack and reſiſtance, with 
eat ſlaughter on both fides, Laſt naval action between Sir Edward 

| N and M. de Suffrein. Great ſally made by the French withlubeir 
beſt troops, who are repulſed with much loſs. Account of the peace being 

. received, an immediate ceſſation of hoftilities takes place. We 5 7 


*.' 


CH Ar. v. 


Retroſpefive view of affairs in the Weft Indies, North America, Africa, 
and Europe, previous to the * concluſion of peace. Bahama iſlands talen 
* by. the Governor General of Cuba. Dutch ſertlements in Africa reduced 
. by the Engliſh. French expedition to Hudſon's Bay, where they take and 
. deſtroy two of the. Company's ſettlements. Various ſucceſſes on the Muſquito 
_ ſhore : Fort Dalling retaken : Don T. Julia, with the Spaniſh forces on 
- , Black River, 1 priſoners of war to Colonel Deſpard. Calamities 
_ of the fleet and convoy from Jamaica. Ramillies, Centaur, Ville de Paris, 
| 5 Glorieux, and Le Hector, with many merchant fhips left. Sir Guy 
. Carlton communicates to General Waſhington the reſolutions of parliament 
Ver an accommodation with the Americans, and the inſtructions and aut bo- 
tity he had received Fi that purpoſe from government requiring at the ſame 
atime a paſſport for, Mr. Morgan, who be intended to diſpatch upon the bufi- 
eſe to Congreſs. Waſhington refers the propoſell to Congreſs, who forbid bis 
/ granting the paſſport. Reſolutions of ſeveral aſſemblies, againſt any ſeparate 
egotiation, peace, or truce with Great Britain, Subſequent declaration fo 
iz, ſame purpoſe by Congreſs ; with ſtrict injunctions, againſt the receiving 
of any CANE ;, or The "Gat of any enifaries from England, Mea as 
2 | — ui ſu 
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purſusd in Europe towuards the attainment of a general peace. of "© 
Ruſſia, and the Emperor of Ger „ mediators, State and condition of -- 
the contending parties. . Grenville ſent to Paris. Mr. Fitz-Herbert 
appointed pleniputentiary, to negociate and conclude a treaty of peace, i 
the miniſters of* France, Spain, and Holland. Mr. Ofwald. \appornted "i 

eommiſſioner on the part of his Britannic Majeſty, to negociate a treaty with 
Fohn Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens, the 
American commiſſioners. Proviſional articles figned with America. Pre- 
liminary articles of peace between England, France, and Spain, figned at 
Verſailles, by | Alleyne Fitz-Herbert, Eſq; the Count de Vergennes, and the 
Count D Aranda, Sketch of the proviſional and preliminary treaties. 1 
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CHAP, VL 


Various conjectures concerning the flate and wiews of the different political 
parties previous to, and at the meeting of parliament, Letters from the 
ſecretary of ftate to the lord. mayor of London reſpecting the peace Ming. 
ſpeech.mw-Debates in both houſes on the addreſs. —Reaſons affigned by Mr. + 
Fox * the reſignation of his office, Second debate, on expreſſions in the 

| ſpeech reſpecting the treaty with America. Queſtion put to the firſt com- | 

miſſioner of the treaſury in the Houſe of Peers on the ſame ſubject. Motion for | 

the proviſional treaty to be laid before the Houſe of Commons rejected. — Bil | 
brought in for preventing doubts that might ariſe reſpecting the legiſlative | 
and judicial rights of the parliament and courts of juftice of Taland e auſe 

of 145 introdudion of the bill, and objections made to it. | [136 


* 


CH AP. VII. 


Preliminary articles of peace figned at Verſailles—laid before bath houſes 
of parliament, — Addreſs of thanks moved by Mr. Thomas Pitt,—Amend- 
ment propoſed by Lord John Cavendiſh.—Second amendment propaſed by 
| Lord North.—Lift of the principal ſpeakers for and againſt the origittat » 
adareſi.— The peace definded on three grounds. —1/ft. Fram the deplorable © 
fate of the finances—of the navy—of the army.—2dly. On the merits © 
of the articles of the ſeveral treaties. Defence of the French treaty 
of the teffion of part of the Newfoundland fiſhery, and of the iſlands f | 
St. Pierre and Miquelon — of the reftoration of St, Lucia, and of: the 
teſſion of Tobago — of the ceſſion of Senegal, and the reſtoration” of | 
Goree—of the reſtoration of the French continental ſettlements in the Eaſt 
Indies —of the abrogation of the articles relative to Dunkirk. —Defence | 
of the Spanidb treaty—ef the ceſſion of Eaft and Weſt Florida and Min " 
. norca-—Defence of the proviſional treaty with the Americans - the | 
line of boundaries —of the ſettlement of the fiſheries—of the terms pro- 
. eared for the loyaliſts. —;dly. On the fations and intereſted motives of” 
thoſe «ho pretenged to diſapprove of it.—Arguments urged by the oppefite 1 
fide in ſupport of the amendments.— Arguments uſed in defence of the peace 
replies to in the ſame order.—— Both amendments carried in the” Hau ? 
n * 3 Commons, 
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Ja moved by Lord Carlife, and nogatived by @ majority of 14.— 

Lift of poets the Pr arid" ar ir of wi de ho 4 — 
„be Houſe of Commons by Lei Jobs Cavmdifh, and carried by a.ma. 
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Lord Sbelburne reſignation and chancellor of exchequer*s declaration on 
dba account he continued to hold his office —Miniſfterial interrægnum 
”. © | miſchiefs reſulting therefrom—conjefurts on the cauſes,— Addreſs to his 
4 Majeſty for the ſame reſtrictions to be obſerved, previous to the gib of 
April, reſpecting granting * as are directed by an ad of laſt ſeſſion, 
2 Subſequent ts that time. Debate thereon. — Account of penſions granted. 
| Animadvitfions on them. Mr. Cotes notice of his intention to move an 


addreſs on the unſettled ſtate of the miniftry—its effect. —unſucceſiful.— 


Males his motion received with r attempt to ex- 
+ - eulpate themſelves —anfuwered.—Coalition abuſed; and an addition, to its 
= aija N propoſed to the adareſs.—T his attack repelled, with great 
eierih, by Mr. Fox.— Allufions having been made, in the debate, to ſe- 
_ eret adviſers of the eraxzun, a gentleman alluded to avows, and juſtifies his 
condutt.—Reply.— Addreſs preſented — Anfever. —Mr. Pitt refigns—que/+ 
#roned reſpecting any new arrangement being made.— His anjaver—not ſa- 

' #irfalfory.—Barl of Surrey's motion on the occafion—objeFions to it=——with. 
*, drawn. — He propoſes another,” which is better approved; it ts however 
oftponed,—Report to the diſadvantage of the coalition party —diſclaimed 


cation infifted on by that Eee again opened to form an ad- 
__ miniftration—ſacceeds. —Lift of the new miniſtry.— Ita fir ab jecti.—Diſe 

' ficulties obſtructing a commercial intercourſe with the States of America. 
Steps taken to remove them. Loan of twelve millions brought forward 
eee tomjuſtified—Mr. Pitt's motion for a reform” of the par- 


144.—Farl Shelburne condemus the loan.—Reſolutions propoſed for the con- 
duc of future loans.—T he han juſtified, and former miniftry blamed, 
 Propaſed refolutions diſcuſſed, and rejeted.—Duke of Ric Vi motion, 
reſpecking danger to be apprehended from putting the great ſæal in commiſſion 
+ zo the judge. Headi of bis ſpeech, aubich embraces further objects. Me- 
ion objetted to——withdirawn.— Another propoſed—debated—negatived.— 
 - efnimadverfions on the original mation. Maſſage recommending a ſeparate 
eſtabliſhment for the Prince of Wales—50,0001. ſeithd an bin—and 


tain offices in the exchequer.—Clauſe offered to exempt Lord Thurlow from 
| As oper ation—debated—agreed to— rejected on the report by. a majority of 
% of the /effion.—Specch —Eaft India affairs left unſettled. 
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by Lord North —Freſp inveRives againſt "the coalition. Heads of juſtifi- 


liamentary repreſentation—debate thereon—divifion--loſt by a majority of © 


60,000 f, wated as a temporary aid.Heads of the bill for regulating cer . 
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— 224 
Marriage _ — — 1228 
Principal Prins — g — 229 — 
Sheriffs un” * his Moy in — * 1783 © — en I 
Deaths © OL 236 


APPENDIX to the cunonicis k 


Letters and papers relating to Captain Afgill*s caſe ; written by his mother, = 
Lady Aſzill ; the Comte de Vergennes, prime OP of France ; the Ame- 4 
rican Con 2 and General Waſhington — [241 | 

Extras of letters from Lieutenant Geral Sir Eyre « Coate, X. B. dated Ma- 
dras, * 3 Auguſt and 25th September 1782, received at the office of 


his Majofi's principal lime of fate for the home department, on te 71h. # 1 


April, 1783 | Pa [244 3 

een, AcTrions at SEA. —— | 1 

Extras of ot ers Vice A eters ion Hughes, oh commandiy | 

in chief of bis Ma ed in the ndies, to Mr. Stephans; | 
On 715 675 27 oe =. . es 


— [2 

Accouut of the pt 71 the ee a a F rench 64g gun Rip. 2 the F 55 
Ca aptain Collins L258 

Extrad of a letter from Admiral Pigat to Mr. 8 » dated the 3d of March, 


1783 — WOES 
8 in 15 Ly on 2 


1 of a letter from Rear Admiral 
7 s ſhips at — dated the 25 of February, 1783, Tx | 
_ 4 
E 5 of a hitter from 1 Admiral Di hy, chad in chief of his Mo 
Jefty's ſhips and "ww in North 2 te Mr, Aan dated Feb. 83. 
1783 +; =. . 
Extract hen the King fo Genn. received May 2, 1783 OW [259 2s 
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Extra@ of a letter from Colonel Deveaux to Sir Guy Cree, gated New £ | 
Providence, Fune 2 rape 3s giving an account of the oddjax.. 1” LY * Bai | 
hama iſlands [260 

A memorial of the —— offs of bi. Ma ety” s provincial reginiti tz and  Þ 
corps in North America, preſented to Sir Guy - Pt ay in March 178 3 4783 262 8 

Copies of letters from General Carleton and Htwiral Digby, in,anſwe# to thoſe © | 
diſpatched by Robert R. Living ſton, 2455 feeverary y for. foreign affairs, rrlaa 
tive to the ceſſation of hoſtilities [ Fr 

Copy of a letter from his Excellency Sir Guy „en, Ba Bart. to Nr ae” 
the A Congre, relative to his A Nero 25 wh. | 27 
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«* the armies of 


His Majefty's moſt gracious ſpeech to both houſes of parliament on 5 the, 


2 e e n T EN r 
cireulay letier of bir Breettency George Waſhington, commander in c 
4 1 United States of America, dated June 18, 1783 12 
General W, . s farewell ordert to the armies of the United States [27 4 
Thy addreſs of his officers to his Excellency General M, aſvington, * in 
chief of the armies of” the United States of America [2 277 
Ceremonial of of the introduttion 0 2 his Royal Highneſs Garner Auguſtus Frederick 
Prince * le into the Houſe of us, at the * of parliament on 
© Tueſday Nowember 11, 1783 9 — [279 
Ceremonial of the inveſtiture of "he Knights i Ul St. Patrick — 


280 
Juſtallation of the knights — — [282 
Extra of a letter from the prefident and fake committee at Bombay » to the 


fecret committee of the Court of Directors of the Eaſt- India company, dated 
eib Tune, 1783, received overland 21/1 of Nowenber 3 2 a conciſe 
detail of the tranſactions and occurrences in thoſe parts [286 
Copy of a letter from Mr. Hutchinſon to the ſecret committee of "It Court of 
Directors, c. dated Anjenjo, 19th Fuly, 1783, giving an account of | the 


moſt recent occurrences in the Carnatic — — — [29 4 


A general bill of all the chriſtenings and burials in 85 cities * London, 


minſter, c. for the year 1783 — 
A . authentic liſt of men of war, both of France, Spain, = Hl 


_ and England, which have been either taken er deſtroyed during the late war 


[297 
Ar account © 44 quantities of all corn and grain exported from, and imported 


into England and Scotland, with the bounties and drawbacks paid, and 
be duties received thereon, for one year ended ad Lin of January, 1784 


[301 
Prices of of Stocks for the year 1783 _ — — J3⁰³ 
, granted by parliament for the year 1783 — — 8 
Ways and means for raifing the ſupplies — — 308 
Taxes for the year 1783 — — — — [309 


STATE. PAPERS, 


His Majefly"s moft gracious ſpeech to both tb houſes of parliaments +» On ** clofing 
" the ſeſſion, July 11, 1782 = 


Mon, December 5, 1782 


— 311 
The bumble addreſs of the lords Piritual and temporal » in parliament * 
led, to the King ; with his Mojefty's an — 


— | 

The bumble addreſs of the commons of Ongar B woke. to the King ; Ms. 5 
Majeſty's au due — 317 

His Majefty* 2 on f che Eton July 16, 1783 — 12 

Preliminary articles of peace. between his B ne 447000 and the 1 Ge- 
neral of the United Provinces 


N — 19 
55 The definitive treaty of La and friendhip r bis Britannic Ing an 


the Moft Chriſtian 


— 


5 Separaic abou and declaration, p. 1328 —CGanter-declaration _ 5 
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The definitive tmaty of peace and 3 men hit Britaznic 1 
and the United States of America — — 13 

Treaty of perpetual peace fo friendſhip 1 the Hem. Eaft-India company . 

and the Peſhw#Madhoo Row Pundit Purdhan, ſettled betgveen Mr. David: 

Anderſon on the part of the on” e and the whole of the chiefs of the 
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Mahratta nation — [3 43,-- 
Tranſcript of the treaty e. France py the Uliged States y America z 
together with the rat af cation of the ſame by G 5 _ | 
The petition of the people called Quakers 


Warrant by the lord lieutenant general and avert; og EY ae fe. 
the ſettlement of the Genc veſe in that kingdom 1 
Letter to Mr. D' Ivernis, from Mr. Secretary e, on 15 fo fame ſi : eck. 
354 
The humble addreſs of the lord- mayor, ſheriffs, commons, and ciner of the cx 
of Dublin, preſented March 11, 178 Zo 4 to the lord lieutenant ; with ** — 
cellency*s anſwer — 
The ſpeech of his excellency the lord ner of Ireland br both houſe. . 
parliament, October 14, 1783 35 
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